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PREFACE BY T H E E I) I T O R 


TFJ'E peffon chiefly concerned in improving this Edition of Mr. Locke s 
Works, having long entertained an high efteem for that author’s writings, 
and being informed that a new edition of them was preparing, became natu¬ 
rally defirous of feeing one more complete than any of the foregoing; and of 
contributing his affidance towards it (fo far as the fhort time allowed for 
that purpofe would give leave) by not only collating former Editions, and 
correcting thofe numerous errors which had crept into moth of them ; but 
alfo by inferring, or giving fome defcription of fuch other pieces as are known 
to have come from the fame hand, tho’ not appearing in any catalogue or 
collection of his works. 

The farther liberty has been taken to fubjoin a few things by other hands, 
which feem’d neceflary to a right life of Mr. Locke s diicoveries, and a more 
ready application of the principles whereon they are founded, v, g. 

1. To the Lffay on Human XJnderJlanding is prefixed a - correCt Analyfts* 
which has been of confiderableTervice by reducing that Eftay into forne bet¬ 
ter method, which the Author himfelf fhews us, (Preface and elfewhere) 
tint he was very fenlible it wanted, tho’ he contented-himleH with leaving 
it in its original form, for reafons grounded on the prejudices then prevailing 
again ft fo novel a fyftem ; but which hardly ncmOubuft. 

This map of the intellectual world, which exhibits the whole doCtrine of 
ideas in one view, muft to an attentive reader appear itsore cOfrfmodrous than 
any of thofe dry compends generally made ufe of by young ftadents, were 
they more perfect than even the belt of them are found 'to be. 

2. There is alfo annexed to the- fame Eflay a Email Tract in defence of 
Mr. Locke s opinion concerning Perjonkl Identity ; a point of fomc conie- 
qtience, but which many ingenious perfons, probably from not obferving 
what palled between him and Molinaix on the fnbjeCf, [Letters in Septem¬ 


ber and December, 1693, and January, February, May, 1694,] have greatly 
mifunderftood. 

It may perhaps be expected that we fhould introduce this Edition of Mr. 
Locke s Works with a particular hiftory of the' Author’s circumftances and 
connections; but as feveral narratives of this ave been already pi 

lilhed by different writers, viz. A\ Wood , [Adi. Ox. Vol. 2d.]; P. Ccjic, 
[character of Mr. Locke here annexed]; Le €kr‘c, [firft printed in Englifh 
before the Letters on Toleration, 1689, but mere complete in the Edition of 
1713, from, whence the chief part of the fublequent Lives is extracted]; 
Locke’s Article in the Supplement to Collier Addend.; and by the com¬ 
pilers of the General Dictionary, Biografbra Brrtannica, Memoirs of his 
Life and Character, 1742, &c. &c. and finee niofr of that fame account 
which has been prefixed to fome late Editions, byway of Life, is likewife 
here annexed; there feems to be little occafron for tranferibing any more of 
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from others that have been imputed to him. Betides th 
pieces which have been already colle&ed by Des Marzcaux, a.jujwu.tu wu.» 
fome others' in theHate Editions, there is^extant,^ ^ ^ 

Fol.] containing the wbci/e tiijtory oj Navigation from its Original to'that c lime ) 
(A. I), j 704) with a Catalogue and Character of mojl. Books of Travels. ■' ■. 


volume, along with fome of his other Trails hereafter mentioned, mutt be 
fubmitted to the Public, and thole who are Itiled Proprietors. 

o For the fame reafon we are obliged to fupprets another piece ufually 
to him, and entitled. The Hfary of our Saviour jejus Chrifl, .related 

O . d J* J-.* 1 ■* ri .t* 1 n fit j-d "T" :> nr/* /* i f /•/> <0. jM'} f" C /T‘V) si 


i nave eomparea u wim mr. juqqm s 1 icauic uu ivuuuiiauituw*a ui 

tianity, and find a linking refeniblance between them in fome of their ex- 
prefitons, in their quotations from Scripture, and in the arrangement of our 
Saviour’s difeourfesd Under each of thcle heads tins ingenious writer has 

^ ,1 . , . , . . ^ .-b .-t !-v 1 f t /) U hi n /"»O 1A 1 1 f* t O 1* f I r > t t 1 «V 1" o n r! • 


produced remarkable inifances of fuch refemblance, but too particular and 
minute to be here recited ; on the laft he adds, that whoever reads the Trea- 
tffe on the Reafonablenefs of ChrilHanity with the leaft attention, will per¬ 
ceive that Mr. Locke has every where observed an. exadi chronnWiral r*r/W 
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2. For the 
aferibed 
in the Words o. 

Dijeourfes recoided in .m. j vc*-< ..*■ */*** * ^—- — -- 

Churchill, 1705, Concerning which a learned friend, who has carefully 
examined it, gives the following account: c I am inclined to think that 
tiiis work is the genuine production of Mr. Locke. It is compiled with ac- 
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without the atlKlanee of fome Harmony, but Mr. Locke was too cautious a 
reafoner to depend upon another man’s hypothecs ; I am therefore Derfuaded 
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.preface BY THE EDITOR 




Old Tejlamejtt. arid Apocrypha, paraphrafed, 
viz. Proverbs, Eccle/iajles, fVij'dam, and Eccltjiajhcus, inonevol. umo. 1706. 
This ufeful work is given by tradition to Mr. Locke, and his name often 
written before it accordingly. It was printed for his old bookfellers A. and 
% Churchill , and is thought by fome good judges to bear evident marks of 
authenticity : of which l (half only oblcrve farther., that by the method there 
taken of paraphrafmg thefe writers in one clofe, continued dilcourie, where 
the fubftance is laid together and properly digefted, a much better connec¬ 
tion appears to be preferred, and the Author’s fenfe more clearly exprefied, 
than it can be in any feparate expofition of each verfe with all the repetitions 
ulual in Eaftern Writings, and all the diladvantages ariiing from the very 
inaccurate divifion of their peri&ds, as is hinted in the judicious Preface to 
that work. 

4. A .Letter to Mrs. Cock burn, not infected before in any Collection of Mr. 
Locke's pieces. It was lent with a prefent of books to that lady, on her be¬ 
ing d hoovered to have written a Defence of his ElTay againff fome Remarks 
made upon it by Dr. L. Burnet, author of the "Theory oj the Earth, 6 cc. 
Dr. Burnet's Remarks appeared without his name in three parts, the 
firft of which was animadverted on by Mr. Locke at the end of his Reply to 
Bp. Stillingjieet in 1697 ; the two others were left to the aniraadyerfion of his 
friends. Mrs. Cockburn, to whom the Letter under conftderation is ad.drei- 
fed, fin idled her Defence of the Efiay in December, 17 01 » when fhe was but 
twenty-two years old, and publifhed it May, 1702, the Author being in- 
duflrioully concealed : which occafioned Mr. Locke s elegant compliment of 
its being a gencrojity above the Jlraui oj that groveling age, and like that oj Ju~ 
perior fpirits,ovho ajjijl without Jhewing themfelves. In 1724 the fame Lady wrote 
a letter to Dr. Holdjkvortb on his injurious imputations cajl upon Mr.-Locke : con¬ 
cerning the RcjurreSlmi of the fame Body, printed in 1726; and afterwards 
an elaborate \ indication of hir. Locke a Chi ijltcm P riuciples, and his Lon — 
trover ly on that fubjed, firft publifhed, together with an Account of her 
Works, by Dr. Birch, 1751, and the forementioned Letter added here be¬ 
low, Vol. IV. p. *645. 

5. Of the fame kind of correfpondence is the curious Letter to Mr. Bold, 
in 1699, which is alfo inferted in the 4th volume, p. ib. as corre&ed from 
the original. Mr. Bold, in 1699, fet forth a piece, entitled, Some Conjidera- 
tions on the principal ObjcBions and Arguments which have been piiblijhed 
again (l Mr. Locke s Ejj'ay and added in a Colledion of Tra&s, publifhed 
1706, three Defences of his Reajhnablenefs oj'Chrijl'tamty; with a large Dii- 
courfe concerning the Rcjurrehlton oj the fame Body, and two Letters on the 
necejj'ary Immateriality of created thinking Subjiance. 

Our Author’s fentiments of Mr. Bold may be feen at large in the Letter 
itfelf, Vol. IV. p, ibid. 

6. Mr. Locke's fine account of Dr. Pococke was firft publifhed in a Colledion 
of his Letters, by Curl, 1714, (which Colledion is not now to be met with) 
and fome E.xtrads made from it by Dr. Lovells, in his Life of that learned 
author, [Theol. Works, Vo). I. p. 83.] The fame is given at full length 
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hy. Dss a letter to ***** (intending 

who had. prepared materials for -that Life) but without fpedtying either the 
fu hied or occafion. 

7. The large Latin trad of Mr. Lock'sD.eToleratime was firft introduced in 
: late 4*9 edition of Jbis. works,, but as we have it translated by Mr. 'Popfile 
the author’s entire ftitisfadion, and as there is nothing extraordinary in 


to 


the language of the original, it was judged unneceliary to repeat fo many 
things over again by inierting it. Perhaps it might afford matter of more 
curiolity to compare feme parts of Iris Eifay with Mr. Burridges Veri/on, 
laid to be printed in .170-1, about which he and his friend Molyneux appeared 
anxious, but which he tells Lmborch (Aug. 1701) he had not 


to extreme] 


1 feen j nor have w.e leajrnt the fate of this Latin Verlxon, any more than 
what became of a French one, (probably that of P. Cofle, mentioned under 
Lock 's article in the General Dictionary) in corroding which he (Mr. 
Lock) had taken very great pains, and likewife .altered many pailages of 
the original, in order to make them more clear and eafy to be .tranflated *.< 
Many of thefe alterations I have formerly feen under his hand in the library 
at Oates, where he fpent the lad and molt agreeable part of his life in the 
company of Lady Majham, and where his own convcrfation mull have proved 
no lefs agreeable and inftruding to that Lady, fince by means of it, as well 
as from an education under the eye of her father, Ciukoorth, (lie appears to 
have profited fo much as to compofe a very rational dilcourfe, entitled, 
Occqfional Thoughts in reference to a virtuous and Cbrijlian Life , published 
1705, and frequently alcribcd to Mr. Locke.. [.See particularly Boyer's An¬ 
nals of Queen Anne,. Vol. Iff. p. 262. ] She was generally believed (as Le 
Qlerc tells us) to be the author of another difeoutfe on the Love of God, in 
anlwer to Mr. Norris which has likewife been attributed to Mr. Locke, and 
lias his name written before it in a copy now in the library, of Sion College, 
but others give it to Dr. Whitby. Of the fame excellent Lady Mr. Locke- 
gives the following character to Limborch : ‘ Ejus [i. e. Hiftorhe Inquifi- 
tionis] le&ionem fibi et utiliffimara et jucundiifimam fore fpondet Domina. 
Cudwort ha, g^wx patent* benignitatis hacres omnem de rebus Religionis per- 
fecutionem maxi me avevfatur.’ Lett. June, 1691. c Hofpes mea TyrannidE 
Ecclefiafticsc- inimicifijma, Tape mihl laudat ingenium et confiiium tuum, 
Idboremqne huic operi tam opportune impenfum, creditque fruftra de reli- 
gionis refoiwatione et Evangelii propagatione tan turn undique lire pi turn 
ihoveri, dutn Tyrannis in Ecclelia, vis in rebus religionis (utipaffim mos eft) 
aliis Tub nominibus utcunque ipetiofis obtinet et laudator.’ Id. Nov.: 1691., 
8. We cannot in this place forbear lamenting the fuppreftion of fome of 
Mr. Lock’s,, Treadles, which are in all probability not to be retrieved.. 
I lib ifeght Firlaod of feaixbmg after Truth, which Le Clerc mentions, is- 
hardly to be met with nor can a Trad which we have good ground to be¬ 
lieve that he wrote, in. the Unitarian Controverfy, be well dirtinguifixed at 
this diftance of time ; unlefs it prove to be the following piece,, which fome 
ingenious pedbns have judged, to be his ;■ and if they are right.in their con- 


* Bicgr. Britan, p.,2999. 


je&ure. 



|VVkUlk , w _ j no doubt but they are; the Add refs to himfelf that is pre¬ 
fixed to it mud have been made on purpose to conceal the true author, as 
a more attentive peru&l of the whole Trad will convince any one, and at the 
fame time fhewwh '.t reafcn there was for fo extremely cautious a proceeding. 
Part of the long title runs thus : ‘ The Exceptions of Mr. Edwards in his 
‘ Caujes of Atheipt,: againll The Reafonabknefs of CbrijUaniiy as delivered in 
* the Scriptures, examined and found uofeafonable, unfcriptural, and injuri- 
*■ cus, Sec. London, printed in the year 1695/ 47 pages, 410. 

It Is uncertain whether he lived to finifh that Syjlem of Ethics which his 
friend Moline ux to frequently recommended to hi nit: but from a letter to 
the fame perfon, dated April, 1C98, it appears, that lie had icveral plans-' 
by him, which either werenever executed, or never law the light. 

■ Among the late Mr. Torke s papers burnt in his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
were many-of M.r. Locke '8 Letters to Lord Sommers, but probably no copies 
of thefe remain; which muft prove an irreparable lofs to the public, many 
of them being in all likelihood written on fubjeds of a political nature, as 
that eminent patriot was well acquainted with, and feems to have availed 
himfelf conliderably of Mr. Locke’s principles throughout his excellent 
Treadle, entitled, Lbe Judgment of whole Kingdoms and Nations concerning 
the Rights and Prerogatives of Kings, and the 'Rights, Privileges, and Pro¬ 
perties of the People.. A work which feems to be but little known at pre¬ 
sent, tho’ there was a tenth edition of it in 1771. The conclufion is taken , 
aimed verbatim front Mr. Locke., 

9.. Thirteen Letters to Dr. Maple toft, giving feme account of Ids friends, 
with a large description’ of a fevere nervous diforder and his method of treat¬ 
ing it, and frequent intimations of his del'irc to fucceed the Dodor in his 
profeflbrlhip at Grelham College, &c. were very obligingly communicated 
by a grandfon of the Dodor’s; but we have not room to infert them, as 
they contain very few matters of literature, to which our enquiries are chiefly 
confined at prefen t: nor 111 all we be excufed perhaps for taking notice of his 
Letter to the Earl of **, dated May 6, 1676, with a curious old MS. ’on 
the fubjed of FreeMaionry, pub lit he d in the Gentleman s Magazine for Sep¬ 
tember, 1758.. 

We are informed, that there is a great number of original Letters of 
Mr. Locke, now in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the Britifh 
at Peter/bur zb ; but have no proper vnt*ans of applying for them. 


are among 


10. Forty Letters to Edward Clarke, Efq; M. P. 
papers in the Mufeum, but of like unimportance. Perhaps Tome readers 
think that the late editions of Mr, Lockes Works are already clogged with 
too many of that kind ; however I fhall give one of thefe for a fpecimen, on- 
tailing the value of Coin, as the fame method which he there recommends,, 
viz. of -weighing it, has of late been pradifed. See the Letter in VoL IV. 
of this edition, p. *649. The two Letters from Lord Shajtefbury and Sir 
Peter King, will {peak for themfelves. 

It. may likewife be obferved, that, our Author has met with the 


11 


fate of mod eminent writers, whole 
palles under them, viz. to have many ipurious 


names give a currency to whatever 


s fathered on him. 

Be fide 
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no more man mere . 

is iooa difeovered, and their effe&s accounted for. 

From the fame principles it may be collected tnat all Inch pompous 
theories of morals, however feeiningly di-verfihed, yet amount uldmaixly to 
the fame thing, being all built upon the fame falfe bottom of innatepotions ; 
and from the hiftory of this feienee we may fee that .they have received no 
manner of improvement (as indeed by the fuppofition of their umatenefs 
they become incapable of any) from the days of Plato to our own ; but mult 
always take the main point, the ground of obligation, for granted: w.uch i» in 
truth the fhorteft and fafeft way of proceeding for inch lelf-taugnt pht.olo- 
phers, and fives a deal of trouble in feekiivg reafons for what they advance, 
where none are to be found. Mr. Locke went a far different way to work, 
at the very entrance on his Eflay, pointing out the true origin of all our pai- 
fions and'affe&ions, i. e. fenfitive pleafure and pain j and accordingly ch- 
redtins; us to the proper principle and end of virtue, private happmds, in 
each individual; as well as laying down the adequate rule and only foltd 
ground of moral obligation, the-Divine Will. From whence alio it may 
well be concluded that moral propositions are equally capable of certainty, 
and that fuch certainty is equally reducible to flridt demon Oration lieie as 
in other fciences, fmee they confift of the very fame kind of ideas, [viz. ge¬ 
neral abjlratf ones, the true and only ground of all general knowledge]; 
provided always that the terms be once'clearly fettled, in which lies the 
chief difficulty, and are conflantly applied (as furely they may be) with 
equal fteadinds and precifion: which was undoubtedly Mr. Locke's meaning 
in'that affertion. of his which drew upon him fo many iolicitations to let 
about fuch a fyftematic demonftration of morals,. _ 

In the fame plain and popular Introduction, when he has been proving that' 
mere think not always, [a poiition which, as he obferves. Letter to Molmeux, 
Aug. 4, 1696, was then admitted in a Commencement Act'at Cam triage for 
probable, and'which few there now n-days are found weak enough to quef- 
tion | how come we not to attend him thro the genuine copfequences of that 
proof? This would foon let us into the true nature of the human con flit u- 
tion, and enable us to determine whether thought, when every mode of it is 
fufpended, tho’ but for an hour, can be deemed an effentiaV property of our 
immaterial, principle, or mind, and as fuch intepur&blc from fome ima¬ 
ginary fubjlan.ee , or fubjlratnm, [words, by the bye, fo far as they have a 
meaning, taken entirely from matter, and terminating in it] any more than 
motion, under its various modifications, can be judged efiential to the body, or 
to a purely materialbyrtem *. Gf that fame Jubjlance or jabjiratum., whether 


the very lame leninnciiis wjuj luuiG ui vui muuui * - 

on that /laid Xo which he was approaching; as appears from a converlaticiiilwkl with him.a htr*e 
before his death, of which I have been informed by one wh® took down Sir Jjaac’ s words at the 
time, and fince read them- to me. 
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illuftration of Tome difcoveries in the foregoing Efiay, particularly that great 
and univerlal law of nature, the fupport of fo many mental powers, (v. g. 
that oi' Memory under all its'modifications) and which produces equally re¬ 
markable efte&s in the Intelle&ual, as that of Gravitation does in the mate¬ 
rial world ;—1 mean the Association of Ideas: the find hint whereof did 
not appear till the fourth edition of his Eflay, and then came in as it were by 
the bye, under fome very peculiar circuit)dances, and in comparatively trivial 
inftances; the Author himfelf teeming not to be fufficientlv aware of its 
extenftvenefs, and the many ufes to which it is applicable, and has'been ap¬ 
plied of late by leveral of our own writers. The former TraCt abounds 
with no lets curious and entertaining than ufeful obfervations on the various 
tempers and difpofitions of youth ; with proper directions for the due re¬ 
gulation and improvement of them, and jull; remarks on the too vifible 
defeCcs in that point; nor fhould it be looked upon as merely fitted for the 
infraction of fchoolmafters or nurfes, but as affording matter of reflection 
to men of bufinefs, fcience, and philofophy. The feveral editions of this 
Treatife, which has been much efteemed by foreigners, with the additions 
made to it abroad, may be feen in Gen. DiB . Vol. VII. p. 145. 

14. Thus much may ferve to point out the importance of fome of our 
Author’s more private and reel fife ftudies; but it was not in finch only that 
this excellent period exercifed his learning and abilities. The public rights 
of mankind, the great objeCt of political union ; the authority, extent, and 
hounds of civil Government in confequence of fiuch union ; thefe were fiub- 
jeCts Which engaged, as they deferved, his moil ferious attention. Nor 
was he more induftrious here in eftablifhing found principles and purfuing 
them confiftently, than firm and zealous in fupport of them, in the w r orft 
of times, to the injury of his fortune, and at the peril of his lire, (as may 
be fecn more fully in the Life annexed) ; to which may be added, that fuch 
zeal and firmnefs muft appear in him the more meritorious, if joined 
with that timoroufnefs and irrefolution which is there obferved to have been 
part of his natural temper. Note *, p. xxi. Witnefs his famous Letter from 
a Perfon of Quality, giving an account of the debates and refolutions in 
the lioufe of Lords concerning a bill for eftablifhing pajjtve Obedience, and 
enafting new Oaths to inforce it: [V. Biogr. Brit. p. 2996. N. 1.] which 
Letter, together with fome fuppofed communications to his patron Lord 
Shaftefbury, raifed fuch a ftorm againft him as drove him out of his own 
country, and long purfued him at a.,clifiance from it. [Ib. p. 2997, &c. from 
A. Wood\. This Letter was at length treated in the lame way that others of 
like tendency have been fince, by men of the fame fpirit, who are ready to 
beftow a like treatment on the Authors themlelves, whenever they can get 
them into their power. Nor will it be improper to remark how feafonable 
a recolleCtion of Mr. Locke "s political principles is now become, when fe¬ 
veral Writers have attempted, from particular emergencies, to fliake thole 
univerfal and invariable truths whereon all juft Government is ultimately 
founded; when they betray fo grofs an ignorance or contempt of them, as 
even to avow the direCtly oppeiite doCtrincs, viz. that Government was in- 
VOL. I. b ftituted 
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Aituted for the fake of Governors, not of the governed; and confequentiy 
that the interefts of the former are of juperior con federation to any of the 
latter;—that there is an abfolute indefeaiible right of exerci-fing Defpotifm 
on one fide, and as unlimited an obligation of fubrnitting to it on the other: 
—Dodtrin.cs that have been confuted over and over, and exploded long ago, 
and which one might well fuppol'e Mr. Locke muft have for ever filenced by 
his incomparable Treadies upon that fubjeeft *, which have indeed exhaufted 
it; and notwithftanding any objedtions that have yet been, or are likely to 
be brought againft them, may, I apprehend, be fairly juAified, and however 
iinfaftnonable they grow, continue fit to be inculcated ; as will perhaps be 
fully made appear on any farther provocation. 

15. Nor was the religious Liberty of mankind lefs dear to our Author 

than their civil Rights, or lefs ably aflerted by him. With what clearnefs 
and precifxon has he Aated the terms of it, and vindicated the Subjedt’s juft 
title to it, in his admirable Letters concerning Toleration! How clofely 
does he purfue the adverfary thro’ all his fubterfuges, and Arip Intolerance 
of all her pleas ! ' * 

The. firft Lord Shaftefbury has written a moA excellent Treatife on the 
fame lubjedt, entitled. An Ef 'ay concerning Toleration, 1667, which, tho’ left 
unfinifhed, well deierves to fee the light; and, as I am allured, in due time 
will be publifhed at the end of his Lordfhip’s Life, now preparing. 

16. From one who knew fo well how to diredt the refearches of the 
hitman mind, it was natural to expedt that Qhrijhamty and the Scriptures 
would not be negledted, but rather hold the chief place in his enquiries.. 
Thefe were accordingly the objedt of his more mature meditations; which 
were no lefs fuccefsfully employed upon them, as may be feen in part above. 
His Reajbnablenefs of Cbrijlianity, as delivered in the Scriptures, is a work 
that will richly repay the labour of being thoroughly ftudied, together with 
both its Vindications , by all thofe who delire to entertain proper notions con¬ 
cerning the pure, primitive plan of Chrif s Religion, as laid down by him- 
felf: where they will alfo meet with many juft obfervations on our Saviour’s 
admirable method of conducting it. Of this book, among other commenda¬ 
tions, Limborcb { ays, * Plus verse Theologiae ex ilia quam ex operoiis mul- 
4 tor uni Syftematibus haufille me ingenue fateor.’ Lett. March 23, 1697. 

In his Parapbrafe and Notes upon the EpiAles of St. Paul, how fully does 
our Author obviate the erroneous doctrines (that of abfolute Reprobation in 
particular), which had been falfely charged upon the apoftle ! And to Mr. 
Locke s honour it ftiould be remembered, that he was the fir ft of our Com¬ 
mentators who (hewed what it was to comment upon the Apoftolic writings; 
by taking the whole of an Epiftle together, and ftriking off eveiy fignifica- 
tion of every term foreign to the main fcope of it ; by keeping this point 
v onftantly in view, and carefully obferving each return to it after any di- 
greffion ; by tracing out a ftridt, tho’ fometimes lefs vifible, connedlion in 
that very confident;.writer, St. Paul ; touching the propriety and pertinence 
of whole writings to their feveral fubjedts and occafions, he appears to have 

* Firft publithed in 1698, the feveral Additions to which, (all I believe, inferted in the Tubfe- 
quciu editions) remain under his own hand in the library of ChrijVs College, Cambridge. 

formed 
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formed the moll; juft conception, and thereby eonfeffedly led the way to 
fome of our beft modern Interpreters. Vide Pierce , Pref. to CtiUjf, and 
‘Taylor on Rom, No. 60. 

I cannot difmifs this imperfect account of Mr. Locke and his works, 
without giving way to a painful reflection; which the con Ode rat ion of them 
naturally excites. When we view the variety of thofe very ufefu! and irn-., 
portant fubjeCts which have been treated in fo able a manner by our Author, 
and become lenllble of the numerous national obligations due to his me¬ 
mory on that account, with what indignation muff we behold the remains 
of that great and good man, lying under a mean, mouldering to mb-hone, 
[which but too ftriCtly verifies the prediction he had given of it, and its little 
tablet, as ipfa brevi peritura] in an obfcure country church-yard — by the 
fide of a forlorn wood-—while fo many fuperb monuments are daily eroded 
to perpetuate names and characters hardly worth preferving ' 

Books andTreatifes written, or fuppofed to be written, by Mr. Locke, 

Epiftola de Tolerantia. 

The HiAory of our Saviour Jefus Chrijl. 

SeleCt Books of the Old Teftament and Apocrypha, paraphrafed. 

Introductory Difcourfc to Churchill's, Collection of Voyages. 

Exceptions of Mr. Edwards to the Reafonablenefs of Chriftianjty, &c. 
examined. 

Pieces groundlefly alcribed to him, or of doubtful authority. 

Occafional Thoughts in Reference to a Virtuous and Chriftian Life, 

Difcourfc on the Love of God. 

Right Method of fearching after Truth, 

Spurious Ones : 

' 1 ^ • 4 4 A V, f < !. jq rjF k . * 'wV ‘^y | ^ r 1^ • h i;( - • K >, ' ' . . »i * •. s '»y , a* . • . 

Common Place-Book to the Bible. 

Interlineary Verfion of JPfop's Fables. 

P. S, Having heard that fome of Mr. Lockes, MSS. were in the pofleffiojl 
of thofe gentlemen to whom the library at Oates belonged, on application 
made to Mr. Palmer, he was To obliging as to offer that a fearcb fhould be 
made after them, and orders given for communicating all that could be 
found there $ but as this notice comes unhappily too late to be made ufe of 
on the prefent occafioil, I can only take the liberty of intimating it alohg 
with fome other fources of intelligence, which I have endeavoured to lay 
open, and which may probably afford matter for a fupplemental volume, as 
aboveynentioned, 

b 2 T H E 


Mr. JOHN LOCKE was the fon of iohn locks, of Pensford, a market-town 
in Somerfetfhire, five miles from Briftol, by Ann his wife, daughter c>f Ed¬ 
mund Keen, alias Ken, of Wrington, tanner. He was born at Wrington, 
another market-town in the fame county. John Locke, the father, was find 
a clerk only to a neighbouring juflice of the peace, Francis Baber, of Chew 
Magna, but by Col. Alexander Popham, whofe feat was q.t Hunftreet, hard 
by Pensford, advanced to a captain in the parliament’s fervice. After the 
Reftoration he pradtifed as an attorney, and tvas clerk of the (ewers in So¬ 
merfetfhire. This John the father was fon of Nicholas Locke, of Sutton 
Wick, in the parifh of Chew Magna, but a younger brother of the Lockes 
of Charon Court, in Dorietfhire*. The late Mr. locke’s age is not to be 
found in the regiflers of Wrington, which istheparifh church of Pensford; 
which gave umbrage to a report that his mother intending to lie in at 
Wrington with her friends, was furprized in her way thither, and putting 
into, a little houle, was delivered there. Mr. locke had one younger bro¬ 
ther, an attorney, married, but died ifluelefs, of a confumption. By the 
interefl of Col. Popham, our Author was admitted a fcholar at We firm in fief, 
and thence elected to Chrift-Church in Oxon. He took the degree of 
batchelor of arts in 1655, and that of matter in 1658 But. though he 
made a considerable progrefs in the ufual courfe of finches at that time, yet 
he often find, that what he had learned there was of little ufe to him, to 
enlighten and enlarge his mind. The firfl books which gave him a relifh 
for the ftudy of philofophy, were the writings of Des Cartes : for though he 
did not always approve of that author’s fentiments, he found that he wrote 
with great perfp'icuity, After fome time he applied himfelf very clofely to 
the ftudy of medicine ; not with any defign of pradifing as a phylician, but 
principally for the benefit of his own conftitution, which was but weak. 
And we find he gained fuch efteem for his fkill, even among the molt 
learned of the faculty of his time, that Dr. Thomas Sydenham, in his book 
in titled, «'* Obfervationes medicse circa morborum acutorum hiltorlam &c 
«« curationem,” gives him a high encomium in thefe words-: ** You know,” 
fays he, “ likewife how much my method has been approved of by a period. 


in the Mufeum. This account h there 0 ated as coming from Mr. John 
/Yell' acquainted with the family, a per fon fiudwus in Pedigree „ On the 


* Dr. Birch*$ Papers in the Mufeum. 

Heal, a relation, and well acquainted with the family, a per fon jiudvom in Pcdigr ,, . v 
bafck: of it is this label : *;Mr.. Locke’s Pedigree, taken from a MS, at Chiplry, June 23, 1737P 
Frequent notice is likewife taken of Mr. lockf/s wifl\ in his Letters toMr, Clarke,, (for the ufe of 
whofe fon Mr. XOCICJB drew up moft of the Thoughts on Education) between 1692 and 1702, ibid. 

f In 1672, among his college or univerfity cxercifcs, there is a thefis under his own hand ou 
the following queftion : An jefus Chrittus fait verus Meffias Patribus prom i llus * Aff. 

<f who 

A r • 
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% who has examined it to the bottom, and who is our common friend; I 
“ mean Mr. john locke, who, if we confider his genius, and penetrating 
•“ and exu# judgment, or the purity of his morals, has fcarce any fuperior, 
“ and few equals, now living.” Hence, he was very often Muted by his. 
acquaintance with the title, though he never took the degree, of dc ''* 
medicine. In the year 1664, Sir William Swan being appointed envo,. - 


the Englifh court to the Elector of Brandcnburgh, and fame other German 
princes, Mr. locke attended him in the quality of his lecretary: but re¬ 
turning to England again within the year, he applied hirafelf with great^vi¬ 
gour to his fludies, and particularly to that of natural philolbpl jy* While 
he was at Oxford in 1666, he became acquainted with the Lord Afhley, 
afterward earl of Shaftelbury. The occalion of their acquaintance was this. 
Lord Afhley, by a fall, had hurt his bread in fuch a manner, that there was 
an ah fee Is formed in it under his ftomach. He was advifed to drink the 
mineral waters at Aftrop, which engaged him to write to Dr. Thomas,, a 
phyiician. of Oxford, to procure a quantity of tljofe waters, which might be 
ready again ft his arrival. ,Dr. Thomas being obliged to be abfent from 
Oxford at that time, defired his friend Mr. l ocke to execute this commif- 
lion. But it happened, that the waters not being ready the day after the 
lord Afhley‘s arrival, through the fault of the perfon who had been lent for 
them, Mr. locks was obliged to wait on his lordfhip to make an excufe for it, 
Lord Afhley received him with great civility, according to his ufual manner, 
and was fatisfied with his exeufes. Upon his riling to go away, his lordfhip, 
who had already received great pleafure from his con reflation, detained him 
to fupper, and engaged him to dine with him the next day, and even to 
drink the waters, ttat he might have the more of his company. When his 



there are fevcral other Letters of his to Mr. Boyle on various points of Natural Pfcilofophy, Che- 
miitrv, and Medicine. 
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was a great genius, and a great matter to direct and guide it, and the fueceis 
was every way equal to what might be expected. It is laid, that this noble 
author always fpoke of Mr. j.ocke with the highell eiteem, 'and man i felled 
on all occafions a grateful fenfe of his obligations to him : but there are fame 
paffages in his works, in which he fpeaks of Mr. lockj/s philofophy with 
great feyerity 

In 1670, and the year following, our author began to form the plan of his 
“ Eday on human underflariding,” at the earned requdl' of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. 
Thomas, and fome other friends, who met frequently in his chamber to con- 
verfe together on philofophical iubje&s; but his employments and avoca¬ 
tions prevented him from nnilhing it then.—About this time, it is fuppofed, 
he was made a fellow of the royal fqci'ety. ■ /? ■( 

In 1672, his great patron lord A Alley was created earl of Shaftefbury, and 
lord high chancellor of England; and appointed him fecretary of the pre- 
fentation ichees ■, which place he held till the end of the year 1673* 

when his lordlhip r aligned the great feal. Mr. lockk, to whom the earl had 
communicated his molt fecret affairs, was difgraped together with him and 
aftiiled the earl in publilhing fome treati(es, which were deiigned to excite the 
people to watch the conduit of the Roman catholics, and to oppofe the arbi¬ 
trary defigns of the court. 

In 1675 he travelled into France, on account of his health. At Montpelier 
he ftaid a conliderable time; and there his firli acquaintance arofe with Mr. 
Herbert, afterward earl of Pembroke, to whom he dedicated bis “ Eflay on 
human underftanding,” having the higheft rcipect for that noble lord. From 
Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friend (hip with Mr. juflel, 
whiofe houfe was at that time the place of refort for men of letters: and there 
he favv Mr. Guenelon, the famous phyiician of Amllerdam, who read lectures 




I mm 


* In the u letters written by a nobleman to a young man at the univerfity,” .published 1716,, 
which are now known to be lord Shafteibury’s, having obferved, that ft Dr. Timhilks principle?, 
Ci whatever they were as to church-government, yet in morals and theology were very different from 
<s the author’s of the Rhapfodv/*'—he proceeds thus : “ in general, truly, it has happened, that 
« all thole they call free-writers now-a-days, have cfpoufed thofe principles, which Mr, Hobbes fet 
ft arfoot in this 1 aft age. Mr. lccke, as much as I.honour him on account of his otherwritings, 
u (vi&. on government, policy, trade, coin, education, toleration, &c.) and as well as I knewhiTn, 
and 'can anfwer For his fincerity as a moll zealous chriftian and believer, did however go in the 
felf-fatne track, and is followed by the Tiridals and all the other i-iigenious free authors of our 
cc time*” , The reft of thofe refteftions, which that noble author has thought fit to caft upon 
the philofophy of his preceptor, (and which have been carefully retailed among many other mif- 
rfcprefentations of Mr. toCKEbs character, in Rios;r, Brit.) are too grofs and groundless to be here 
infert ! . it his lordfhip’s i neon ft lien cies may in part be accounted for from that remarkable 
change made m his lordlhip'sconftitution, when from a fober, ferious Chriftian, [as he appeared 
to.be at his waiting the Preface to that volume of Dr. JVhichcots ;’s Sermons, which was publifhed by 
him] he became at once both a fneering infidel v/ith regard to revealed religion, and a rank 
enthufiaft in moral?. Inftead of trotting to this authors char after of Mr. locick, we haye a much 
more impartial one given, incide.ritally, by a better judge, who could not by his education be at ail 
prejudiced in Mr, locke’s favour, and came but late into his fyftcm. “ In the laft century there 
c< arofe a very extraordinary genius for philofophical Speculations, I mean Mr. Lockt^ the glory of 
44 that age, and the inftruftor of the prefent. This gentleman had examined into the nature and 
u extent of human underftanding, beyond any perion before him, and made fuch-difboveries 
4 * as have highly obliged the curious/’ &t\ Bp, Cmyfaarty Defence of Rev. Rd, c» 5, 
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In anatomy with great applaufe. He became acquainted likewife with Mr. 
Toignard, who favoured him with a copy of his r *"Harmonia Evangelica,” 
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when there were no more than, five or fix copies of it complete, The earl 
of Shafteftmry being reftored to favour at court, and made president of the 
council in 1679, thought'proper to fend for Mr. locke to London. Rut that 
nobleman did not continue long in his poll:; for refufing to comply with the 
defigns of the court, which aimed at the eftablifnment of popery and arbitrary 
power, frelh crimes were laid to his charge, and he was fent to the Tower. 
When the earl obtained his difcharge from that place, he retired to Holland; 
and Mr. locke not thinking himfeif fafe in England, followed his noble 
patron thither, who died foon after. During our author’s flay in Holland, 
he renewed his acquaintance wdth Mr. Guenelon, who introduced him to 
many learned perfons of Arnfterdam. Here Mr. locke contracted a friend- 
fhip with Mr. Limborch, profelfor of divinity among the Remonftrants, and 
the mold learned Mr. Le Clerc, which he cultivated after his return into 
England, and continued to the end of his life. 

During his refidence in Holland, he was aceufed at court of having writ 
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certain tradts again ft the government, which were afterward discovered to be 
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written by another perfon, and upon that fufpidon he was deprived of his 
place of ftudent of Chrift-Church. 

“ Being oblerved (lays the very unfair writer of his article in Biographia 
Brhannka) to join in company with feveral Englifh malecontents at the 
Hague, this condud was cotmminicated by our refident there to the Earl of 
Sunderland, then fecretary of ftate ; who acquainting the king therewith, 
his majefty ordered the proper methods to be taken for expelling him from 
the college, and application to be made for that purpofe to Bp. Fell , the 
dean : in obedience to this command, the necelTary information was given by 
his Lordlhip, who at the fame time wrote to our author, to appear and an- 
lwer for himfeif, on the lirft of January enfuing: but immediately receiving 
an exprefs command to turn him out, was obliged to comply therewith, and 
accordingly Mr. locke was removed from his/indent's place on the fixteenth 
of Nov, 1684.”—But in order to a more complete view of thefe iniquitous 
proceedings, it may not be improper to annex the feveral letters between 
lord Sunderland and Bp. Fell on the occafion, from Dr. Birch’s papers in the 
Mufeum. The firft from lord Sunderland runs thus : “ Whitehall, Nov. 6, 
1684. The king having been given to underftand that one Locke, who be¬ 
longed to the late earl of Shaftejbury, and has, upon feveral occafions, be¬ 
haved himfeif very faCtioully again# the government, is a ftudent of Ch rift- 
Church ; his majefty commands me to fignify to your lordlhip, that he 
would have him removed from being a ftudent, and that, in order thereunto, 
your lordlhip would let him know the method of doing it,” &e. The Bi- 
fhqp anfwered Nov, 8, 1684. “ To the Right Lion, the earl of Sunderland, 
principal fecretary of ftate : Right Honourable, I have.received the honour 
of your lordihip’s letter, wherein you are pleafed to enquire concerning Mr. 
i.ocke's being a ftudent of this houfe, of which I have this account40 ren¬ 
der: That he being, as your lordlhip is truly informed, a perfon who 
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never be provoked to; 
concern. So tbit I believe there is not a 
of taciturnity and paffion. He has here 
him from the exercifc of the college, anc 
to refidence in it, and he. is now abroad . 
.{landing this, I have ilunmoncd him to 
profpedfc, that, if he comes not back, lie 
tumacy and if he does, he will be aiffwt 
ihall be found to have done atnifs. It be 
have been thus cautious here where he kn 
Jbimfelf more open at London, where a ger 
and where the execrable defrgns again ft bis 
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managed and purfued. If he don’t return by the ftrft o 
the time limited to him, I dial! be enabled of courfe to pi* 
expulfion. But.if this method feems not effectual or fpeecly enough, ai 

majefty, our founder and vifitor, /hall pleafe to command Ids immediate re¬ 
move, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the dean and chapter, it dial! 
accordingly be executed, by your lordihip’s,” &c. Lord Sunderland’s fe~ 
cond letter to the bifliop of Oxon : “My lord. Having communicated your. 

you the incioied. concerning his commands for the immediate expulfion c f 
Mr. locke.” The incioied warrant, addrefled to J 
Nov. 12. “ Whereas we have received information o.t tne rac 
loyal behaviour of locke, one of the ftudents of that our college; we have, 
thought, fit hereby to ftgnify our will and plea Aire to you, that you forth¬ 
with remove him from his ftu dent’s place, and deprive him of all rights' and: 
advantages thereunto belonging, for which this, ihall be your warrant.. 
And fo we bid you heartily farewell. Given at our court of Whitehall, the. 

of Nov. 1684^ By ki$' nwjefty‘s^ command, Sunderland” Thee 
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nth day 
bifllop anfwered thus: 
to dignify to your loi 

Sunderland to the bill 
have acquainted his m 
ready obedience to hi 
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nrit edition . What has been urged on the bifliop’s tide as rather favouring 
Mr. LOCKE, feems only to prove that all he adted againft him might be done 
with fome degree of reluaance * hut yet notwithftanding the 
nets which he bore toward Mr. locke. Bp. Fell, it Re ms, on he cleat dl 
conviaion of his iwffenjivenefs, under lb many trials^ had no thoughts of 
pervitin ''him fo far as to run the leak hazard of inhering .tor hint, ot with 
him.' His candor towards Mr. locke on a former occahon, when applica¬ 
tion was making for his being admitted to a do&or s degree ztQxon, on a 
vifit from the prince of Orange, will appear efficiently from Wd Shaftefbury s 
letter to the laid Dr. Fell, annexed in Vol. IV. of this edition. ■_ 

After the death of king Charles II. Mr. William Penn, who had known 
our author at the university, ufed his intereft with king James to procure a 
pardon for him; and would have obtained it, if Mr. locke had not anlwered. 


he had not been guilty of any 


that he had no occalion for a parcion, htice 

In the year 1685, when the duke of Monmouth and his party were 
making preparations in Holland for his unfortunate enterprise, me fcnghlh 
envoy It the Hague had orders to demand Mr. toCKE and eighty-three other 
per Cons to be delivered up by the Hates general; upon which he lay concealed 


to the vear following **. 


During this concealment, our author wrote his “ Letter of Toleration,’ 
in Latin, in 1685 j which was printed in duodecimo, at Gouda f, in robe;, 

r** n * . * tl .. ec T? n A r PAlfiO * nrl Phinllirmim V irum. 


under the'following title, “ gpiftola de Tolerantla; ad Clariffimum Virum, 
t. A. R. F. t. o. l. a. [Theologise apud Remo nftran tee Profeflorem, lyran- 


* Mr LeCIerc obferves, that Mr. locke had no correfpondence with the duke of Monmouth, 
having no great opinion of his undertaking. Befides, his natural temper was timorous, not rdo- 
lutc, and he was far from being fond of commotions. He had been at the end ot the year x 
at Utrecht, and returned in the fpring to Amfterdam, with a defign to go again to 10c 1 , a^ 
actually did, to avoid being charged with having any /hare in the duke of Monnumth s enterpme. 
He ft ad before fome inclination to lodge with his friend Mr. Guenelon, but be cxCufed himfelf, it 
not being the cuftom of that city to admit ft rangers to lodge, though he received Mr. locke wi 
o rcat civility. But when Mr. Guenelon faw that his friend was m real danger, he ferved him with 
creat ecucrofit y. He fpokc to Mr. Veen, his father-in-law, and engaged him to receive Mr. locke 
fnto his houfe Upon this Mr. locke came to Amfterdam, where he lay concealed at Mr. V ecn s 
two or three months. In the mean time, Mr. Limborch took care to deliver him the letters 
which were written to him, and had the cuftody of Mr. lockb’s will, who denied him to fend it to 
fane of his relations, whom he named, if he fhould die. One of the principal magiftrates1 of the 
pity wars confultcd, whether he might continue there in fafety r I hat magistrate an.weied, 
« They could not nrotetf him, if the king of England fhould demand him ; but he flipuld not be 
« betrayed, and his landlord fhould have timely notice when there fhould he occalion. 1 his 
wave him confidence; and he continued with Mr. Veen for fome. time, without going abroad, 
except at ni?ht. for fear of being known. In the mean time, he was perfuaded to,go to Clcves, 


it returned"in’ about two months, and lodged again at Mr. Veen’s. At the end of the year 
) Iod;>:e with Mr. Guenelon, where he was Hkewife the year follovirms 


he went to lodpe with Mr. Uueuuon, wneie nv was In i686, 

he began to appear again in public, becaufe it was fuftleiently known, that he had no ftiare in the 

* 1 1 . . 1 ... -* i... ^*>,1 ot- r?.rt<1 nt vear re^ 


duke of Momuouth’s'invafion. In autumn he w r cnt to Utrecht, and r.t the end of the year le- 
turned to Amfterdam, and lodged at Mr. Gueheloifs as before, 

la the fol. edit, of 1714, it is find to have been printed at Tagaw. 
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idis Oforem, Limburgium, Amftehxknienfern:] fcripta a p. a.p.o.i. l. a." 
"Pads Amico, Periecutionis Ofore, Joanne Lockio Anglo.J * 

At Amfterclam he formed a weekly affiembly, con lifting of Mr. Limbo rcb, 
Mr. LeClerc, and others, for conversation upon important ftibje&s,. and had 
drawn up in Latin foine rules to be obferved by them : but thefe conferences, 
were much interrupted by the frequent changes he was forced to make of 
the places of his relidencc. 

Out author’s great work, the “ Eft ay concerning human Underft-anding,” 
he had been employed about for fome years, and he fiiiiihed it in Holland 
about the end of the year 1687. He made an abridgment of it. him fell, 
which' his friend Mr. LeClerc tranilated into French, and inferred in one of 
his “ Eibliotheques -f-.” This abridgment was fo highly approved of by all 
perfons of underftanding, and fmcere'lovers of truth, that, they ex prefled the 
ftrongeft defire to fee the whole work. - ;1 FV ’ 

About the fame time, as Le Clerc informs us, lie made feveral extra®# 
of books, as that -of Boyle on Specific Me a ' , which is inferred in the fe¬ 

cond volume Bibtiotbeque Umvetfelk and fome others in the following 
volume. 

At length the happy revolution in .1688, efte&ed- by the courage and good 
eon duff of the prince of Oral 


ye, opened a way for Mr. locke’s return into 
came in the fleet which conveyed the prince fie 
of Orange. And upon the r.eftoration of public liberty, he thought it pro¬ 
per to afiert his own private rights. Me endeavoured therefore to procure 
his reparation to his place of {Indent of Chrift-Chiirch ; not that he deligned 
to return thither, but. only that it might appear from thence,, that he had 


Ms own country ; white 


* This letter was tranilated into Ehgliflh by Mr. Popple, (who was nepliew to Andrew Marvel,, 
3ind author of the u Rational Catechi fm ”) lieenfed 1689; and printed twice in London: the firfl. 
time, in 1689 in quarto, and again in 1690^ in duodecimo. 

It was too much to he expected, that luoh a performance fhould pafs without animadverfiom 
Accordingly., there iflued from Oxford, printed at the Theatre,,. .1690, in quarto, a fmall tra& ? , 
in tit led, " The argument of the Letter concerning Toleration:,,, briefly confidered and anfwered.-~ 
Imprimatur, Jonathan Edwards,, V ice-Can..Oxon.” 

A. Wood, m his u Athenae Oxonienfes^’ tells us, that the author was JbnasProaft, M. A. of 
Queen’s College, Oxford j anil he is elftwhere mentioned as Archdeacon. 

In the fame year Mr. locke publiihed, in quarto, u A fecond Letter concerning Toleration,, 
To the Author of Thu Argument or the Letter concerning Toleration briefly confidered and 
anfwered,” 

To this Mr. Proaft replied.,, under a perplexing title,, in c< A.third Letter concerning Tolera¬ 
tion ; in defence o£ the Argument of'the Letter concerning Toleration, briefly confidered and an- 
fwered/’ Printed at Oxford, 1691, in quarto. 

In anfwer to it, in 1692, Mr. locke publifhed u A third Letter for Toleration. To the 
Author of the third Letter.concerning Toleration.”-In quarto. 

After twc:ke years filence, another tra£t appeared, written by Mr. Proaft, intitledy u A fecond 
Letter to the Author of the three Letters for Toleration.. From the Author of the Argument of 
the Letter concerning Toleration briefly confidered and anfwercd.- And of the defence of it. 
With a Poftfcript, taking fome notice of two paftages in The Rights of the Proteftant Di^^eaters. ,, 
Print* dat Oxford,’ 1704, in quarto.*—" Imprimatur* Timo Hatton,.. Pro-V icc-Caa. Oxon.” 

Mr. locke began a reply, which was left unfinifhed,, and publifhed in his Pofthumous Works. 

Preface to the 4L0 edition of the Letters concerning* Toleration* 

f Bibliothequc TJnivcrfellen for January, 1688.. 
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broke* then lord keet 


and w 

to affed his lungs, 'he went for feme days t_ . _. 

feat near Fulham* where lie always met with the mod frier 
but he was obliged afterward entirely to leave J 
wi nter feafon, and to go to a greater ditrance. He i 
different times to Sir Francis Malham’s, at Oa‘ 
found the air fo good, fo agreeable to his con ft i 
delightful, that he was eafily prevailed with to become one of 
and to fettle there during his life. Fie was received upon his 
that he might have his entire liberty, and look upon himfelf as 
houfe. Here he applied himfelf to his ftudies as much as his 
would allow, being feldom abl'ent, becaufe the air of London 
and more troublefome to him. He came to town only in the 
three or four months, and if he returned to Oates any thing indi 
air of that place foon recovered him. 

In |-693 he publiftied his “ Thoughts concerning the Educatic 
dren,” which he improved confiderably afterward. 

In 1695 Mr. locke publiftied his treatife of “ The ~ 
Chriftianity, as delivered in the Scriptures:” written, it 
promote the fcheme which king William III. had much 
prehen lion with the dftfenters. In this he has proved, that the 
gion, as delivered in the feriptures, and free fro 11 
moft reafonable inftitution in the world. This 
rant, hut zealous divine. Dr. Edwards, in a ver 
Mr. LOCKE.anfwered Edwards, and defended hi' 
reafon, that he might juftly have exf 
ledgment of his error, if he had 
more tone than reafon in them. 
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they’a 
national 
that revelation 
Stillingfleet, 
he endeavoured 
the Unitarians. In 
principlesy j edging 
writers. Mr. lo gk. f. 
This reply was < 
fecond anfwer from the 
third letter, wherein he i 
ideas, of the cer 
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immateriality of the foul.” He (hewed the perfed 
ciples with the Chriflian religion, and that he had advanced nothing which 
had the leaf! tendency to fcepticifm, which the bifbop had very ignorantly 
charged him with. Bat the bifhop dying lorne time after this, the difpute 
ended. In this controverfy every body admired the ftrength of Mr. loose’s 
reafoning, his great clearnefs and exa&nefs, both in explaining his own no¬ 
tions and principles, and confuting thofe of his adv-erfary : nor were men of 
understanding lefs furprifed, that lb learned a man as the bifhop fhould en ¬ 
gage in a controverfy, wherein he had all the difadvantages poffible y for he 
was by no means able to maintain his opinions againft Mr. locke, whole 
reafoning he neither underftood, nor the thing itlelf about which he dis¬ 
puted. This learned bifhop had (pent the greateft part of his time in the 
fiudy of ecclefiaflical antiquities, and reading a prodigious number of books, 
but was no great philofopher; nor had he ever accuftomed himfelf to that 
clofe way of thinking and reafoning, in which Mr. locke did fo highly ex¬ 
cel. However, though our philofopher had fo great a victory over the hi¬ 
lltop, and had reafon to complain of the bifhop’s unjuft charges again it him, 
and for his writing on fubjeds of which he was fo grofsly ignorant ; yet he 
did not make an infolent triumph over his ignorance, but in the confutation of 
His errors treated him with great relpedx He (hews, indeed, that the hilltop 
did not underhand the fubjed he wrote about, and that he was very incor- 
red and inaccurate in his expreflions; but he rather infinuates this by pro¬ 
ducing the bifhop’s own words, and leaving his readers to judge, than re¬ 
flects on him for it. In fhort, never was a controverfy managed with fo 
much art and Ikill on one fide ; nor, on the other, fo unjuftly, confu- 
fedly, or fo little to the credit of the author. Time, which is the bed 
judge of things, has abundantly manifefted this. The bifhop’s writings on 
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much care and 

^maUc’diforda ‘L'wasforceTtox, 
le acquainted no pcrfon with his d 
gtven up Ills commiflion into the king . 
willing to diftnifs him, and told our author, that h 
with his continuance in that office, though lie ihould 
dance j for that he did not defire him to flay in tc 
his health. But Mr. locke told the king, that 
hpld a place to which fuch a falary was annexed, 
duties of it; and therefore he begged leave to refig 
a great efleem for our author, and would fometimes ienc 
on public affairs, and to know his fentiments of things. Mr. locke once 
told the king very plainly, that if the imiverfities were not reformed, and 
other principles taught there, than had been formerly inculcated, they would 
either ddlroy him, or feme of his fucceffors, or both. 

He had a great knowledge of the world, and was prudent without cun- 

there- was any thing he could not bear, it was ill manners, and a rude be¬ 
haviour. This was ever ungrateful to him, unlefs when he pc 
it proceeded from ignorance * but when it was the effed of pride- 
or brutality, he detefled it. fie looked on civility not onlv as a 
inanity, but of Chriflianity; and he thought tb 
fed and urged upon men than it commonly is. I 
occafion a treatife in the moral Effays, written by the gen 
“ concerning the means of preferring peace among men,” and was a great 
admirer of Dr. Which cotes iemions on the fubjed. He was ex ad to his 
word, and rdigioufly performed whatever he promifed. fie was very feru- 
pulous of giving recommendations of perfons whom he did not well'know, 
and would by no means commend t-hofe whom he thought not to deferve 
it. If he was told that his recommendation had not produced the efled 
expeded, he would fay, « the reafon of that was becaufe he never deceived 
any perfon by faying more than he knew; that he never patted his word for 
any but inch as he believed would anfwer the charader he gave of them ; and 
that if he fhould do otherwife, his recommendations would be worth no¬ 
thing.” 

He was naturally very adive, and employed hi 
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would penult Sometimes he diverted himfelf with working in the garden, 
•which he well underflood. He loved walking, but not being able to walk 


ner; and 


- • , _ — . He always 


the diforder of his lungs, he i 
he could not bear a horfe, he went in . 
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ing pafled his life fo-hajppHy, but that this life appeared to him a' mere vanity. 
He had no deep that night, but tcfolved to try to rife next morning, as he 
did. He was carried into his fludy, and placed in an 6a fy chair, where he 
flept a eonhderable while at different times. Seeming to be a little refreshed* 
be would be dreffed as he ufed to be. He then defined lady Mafham, 
who was reading- the pfalms low, while he was dreffing, to read aloud : 
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die did fo, and he appeared very attentive, till the approach of death pre¬ 
venting him, he defined her to brfcak off, and a few minutes after expired, 
™ / “"“^*-y-third year of his age.b He was ***' 
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' His illius clifee; qua?, quod de 
itaphii iufpeda elogia. 

exemplum 
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“ evangelio habes j vitiorum utii 
“ profit, hie et ubique." 

. Natum An:. Dr 


lu.m fi quaeras, in 
‘tatis, eerte, quod 


Mortuum 1704, 
Mernorat hac ‘ 1 1 
Brevi et ipia pc* 


Thus died-this great and aloft excellent 


ter he had 
ly turned his 
the 


:npt a panegyric on our author. His writings 
ie now well known, and valued, and will laid as long as the English lan- 
wage, borne account or theie has been given in toe Editor s Preface, and a 

)edication, towards the 
9 likewife delivered at 
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Value of Money. 

Short Obfervations on a printed paper, intit 
Money in England, and after, for keepin 

Further Obfervations concerning raking the Value of Money. Wherein Mr. Lowndes’s 
arguments for ir, in his late report concerning an .May for the Amendment of the 
Silver Coin, are particularly examined. 

Two Treaties of Government. In the former, the falfe principles and foundation of 
Sir Robert Filmer, and his followers, are detected and overthrown : the latter, is 
an EflTay concerning the true original, extent, and end of Civil Government. 

A Letter concerning Toleration, being a tranllation of the Epiftola de Tolerantia. 

A Second Letter concerning Toleration 


A 1 bird Letter lor toleration: to the Author of the Third Letter concerning 
Toleration. 
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A fourth Letter for Toleration. 


VOL U M E III 
The Reafonablenefs of Chriftianity, as delivered in the Scriptures. 
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ing the 
Year 1691. 
coining Silver 


A Paraphrafe and Notes on the Epiftles of St. Paul to the Galatians, 1 and it Corin¬ 
thians, Romans, and Ephefians. To which is prefixed, an Ejflfay fob the Underftand- 
ing of St» Paul’s Epiftles, by confuking St, Paul himfelf. 
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VOLUME IV 
ucation. 



Opinion of feeing all things is; God. 
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finally in French, and tranf- 
_ -fiends. 

Pieces of Mr. iohn locke. 


i a Letter relating to that. 




concerning a pip, in'ujeu, " nn ivct tc 
Perrons’ diiafFeftcd to the Govern ofem.’*- 
Remarks upon ibme of Mr. Norris’s Book 
Opinion of feeing all things in God. 

Elements of Natural PhUolophy. 

Some Thoughts concerning Reading and Study " 
A Letter to Mr. Oldenburg, Secretary to the R( 


ivir.g an Account 
and May, 1675, 
rich may arife from 
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Letters to Anthony Collins, Efq. 


A Letter to the Reverend Richard 


A Letter to * * * on Dr. Pococke. 
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Letters to the Reverend Richard King. 

Rules of a Society, which met once a week, for their improvement in ufeful Know¬ 
ledge, and for the promoting of Truth and Chriftian Charity. 

Letter to Mrs. Cockburn. 

Letter to Mr. Bold. 

Letter to Mr. Clarke. 

Letter from Lord Shaftefbury to Bp, Fell, 

Letter from Sir Peter King to the third Earl of Shaftefbury. 

Obfervations upon the growth and culture of Vines and Olives : the production of Silk r 
the prdervation of Fruits. Written at the re<jueft of the Earl of Sitafteibury j to 
Whom it is inferibed. 
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As thou k noweft not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones do 
grow in the womb of her that is with child, even fo thou knoweft not the 
works of God, who maketh all things. Ecclef. xi. 5.. 


Quam bellum eft velle confiteri potius nefcire quod nefcias, quam ifta 

effutkntem naufeare, atque ipfum ftbi .difpliccre! Cic* deNat, Deor.Lib.i, 
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ii* unprejudiced hearing, no body is more likely to pro- 
. than your lordihip; who are allowed to have got 

fo intimate an acquaintance with her, in her more retired 
recedes, Your lordfhip is known to have fo far advanced your, 


cure me 
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j is a terrible charge amongft thofe, who judge of men’s* 
heads, as they do of their perukes, by the fafhion \ and can 
allow none to be right, but the received doarines. Truth 
fcarce ever yet carried it by vote, any where, at its firfl appear- 
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new opinions are always fuJped 
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it price, and not any -antick, fafhion ; and though it be not yet 
•current by’-tin /lamp.; yet it may, for all that, be as 

old as nature, and is certainly not the lefs genuine. Your lord- 


fhip can give ^reat and convincing lmtances or tJ 
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to oblige the pi 
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whenever 
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with fome eh thofe large and 
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comprchenfive difeoveries yon have made of truths, hitherto un- 
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known, unlefs to fome few, to whom your lordfhip has been 
holly to conceal them. This alone were a fufficient 
there no other, why 1 fhotiId dedicate this Effay to 
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ravine fome little correfpondence wit! 


e parts of that nobler and vaft fyftern of the feiences, your 


lordfhip has made fb new, exadt, and inftruQive a draught ^ 


or, i 
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here and there 1 nave la 
rent from yoiu 


rh, if your lordfhip permit me to boa ft, that 

.... e fallen into fome thoughts, not wholly diffe™ 

•$ If your lordfhip think fit, that, by your encou¬ 
ragement, this fliould appear in the world, I hope it may be a 
reafon, fome time or other, to lead your lordfhip farther; and you 
e to fay, that you here give the world an earneft of 
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will allow m< 

fomething, that, if they can bear with this, will be truly worth 

This, my lorc^, fhews what a prefent I here 
>; juft fuch as the poor man does to his 
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Worthlefs things receive a value. 


ey are made the offerings of refpeff, efteem and grati- 
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add a price to what they go aio 
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with, proportionable to their 


own greatnefs, I can with confidence brag, I here make your 
lordfhip thericheft prefent you ever received. This I am furl, I 
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ire, I 


am under the greateft obligation to feek all occafions to acknow¬ 


ledge a lonj 
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in of favours, I have received from yotir lordfhip ; 
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ours, tiro--’- - 
more iu uv 
other obliging circ 
To all tlus, 

weight and relifti to all the reft: you vouchfafe to continue me 
in forne degrees of your efteem, and allow me a place in your 
good thoughts; I had almoft faid friendfhip. This, my lord, 
your words and actions fo conftantly fhew, on all occaftons, even 
to others, when I am abfent, that it is vanity in me to mention, 
what every body knows: but it: would be want of good manners, 
not to acknowledge what fo many are witnefies of, and every day 
tell me I am indebted to your lordfhip for. I wifh they could as 
cafily aflift my gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 
growing engagements it has to your lordfhip. This, I am fare, 
I fhould write of the underftanding without having any, if I 
were not extremely fenfible of them, and did not lay hold on this 
opportunity to teftify to the world, how much I am obliged to t>e, 
and how much I am, My Lord, 

Your Lordftiip’s moft humble 
and moft obedient fervant, 

Iohn Locke 


Dorfet-court, May 24, 1689 
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>re put into thy bands, what has oeen the diveruon of fame of m> iule 

md heavv hours: if it has the good luck to prove loot any of thine, and thou 
haft but half fo much pleafure in reading as I had m writing jt, thou wi tas 
little'think thy money, as I do my pains, ill bellowed Miftakonot t|•» io 
a commendation of my work; nor conclude becaufe I was jnea ed wUh gv 
doing of it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it novy it is done. Ifo 
that hawks at larks and fparrows, has no Ids lport, tnough a much lels ed¬ 
itable quarry, than he that flies at nobler game : and he is acquainted 
with the fubjedt of this treatife, the understanding, who does not km 
tint as it is the moil elevated faculty of the foul, fo it is employed with a 
greater and more content delight, than any of the other. Its Marches alter 
truth are a fort of hawking and hunting, wherein the very purfuit makes a 
great*part of the pleafure. Every ftep the mind takes, in its progrefs towards 
knowledge, makes fome difeovery, which is not only new, but the beft , 

**£ t^USlnding, like the eye, judging of objeas only by its own 
fight, cannot but be pleated with what it dilcovers, having left regret for what 
h£ efraped it, becaufe it is unknown. Thus he, who has raifed hrmfejt 
above the aims-balicet, and not content to live lazy on temps oi begged opi¬ 
nions, fets his own thoughts on work, to find and follow truth, "‘h ( uS u ll 
he lights on) not mils the hunter’s fatisfattion; cv, cry moment oif h" 
will reward his pains with fome delight, and he will have mafon to thin fo 
time not ill-fpem, even when he cannot much boalt of acq.init.un. 

This, reader, is the entertainment of thole, who let loolc then 
thoughts, and follow them in writing; which tnou ougnteft not io'envy 
them, fince they afford thee an opportunity of the like diverfion, u thou w lit 
make ufe of thy own thoughts in reading. It is to tnem, if thgbare iiy^n, 
that I-refer myfelf: but if they are taken upon trait ,rom otaus, it is no 
great matter what they are : they not following truth, but fome meaner con- 
federation. And it is not worth while to be concerned, wnat he tyjM*A^nks, 
who Jays or thinks only as he is directed by anothci . non j a f 

Mi, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and then l fhali not be harmcu 
offended whatever be thy cenfure. For though it be certain, that there is 
nothing in this treatife, of the truth whereof I am not fully per.yet 1 
confider myfelf as liable to mitekes, as can think thee ; and . ow th t 
this book muff tend or fall with thee, not by any opinion I haw. of it but by 
thy own. If thou findeft little in it new, or mftrudhve to thee, vhou art m t 

1 to^blame me for it. It was not meant for tnoie that 'T; m! but 

iubiedl and made a thorough acquaintance with their own .undertending , biu 
for mv own Information, fnd die fatisfadion of a few fr^ds, who veknow- 
lcfiged themfelves not to have fufficiently coniidered Jt. \\ Me i« fit to t»«lk 
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for I /halt: find feme better way of fpending my time, than in fuch kind 
converfation. I thall always have the fetisfa&ion to have aimed iincerely at 



.in advancing the foierices, will leave lading monuments to the admiration oi: 
poderity : but every one mud not hope to be-a Boyle, or a Sydenham; , 
in an age that produces fuch mailers as the great—Huygenius* and the incom¬ 
parable Mr. Newton, with feme others of that drain, it is ambition enough 
to be employed as an under-labourer in clearing ground, a little, and removing 
tome of «thc'rubbiih, that lies hr the way to knowledge; which certainly had 
been very much more advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and induftri'ous men had not been much cumbered with the learned, but fri¬ 
volous ufe of uncouth, affedted or unintelligible terms, introduced into the 
fciences, and there made an art of, to that degree, that phildfophy, which is 
nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought unfit, or uncapable 
to be brought into well-bred company, and polite conVcrfation. Vague and 
SnfigoiScant forms of fpeecb, and abufe of language, have fo long palled 
for my Series of faience ■, or hard or mifipplied words, with little or no 
meaning, have, by prefeription, fuch a right to be miltaken for deep .learn¬ 
ing, and height of /peculation ; that it will not be eafy to perfuade, either 
thofe who fpeak, or thofe who hear them, that they are but the covers of 
ignorance, and hindrance of true knowledge. To break in upon the fanduary 
oi' vanity and ignorance, will be, I fuppoie, feme fervice to human under-. 
Standing: though fo few are apt to think, they deceive or are deceived in the 
■ufe of words; or that the language of the fed they are of, has any faults in 
it, which ought to be examined or correded; that I hope I thall be pardoned, 
if 1 have in the third book dwelt long on this fubjed; and endeavoured to 
make it fo plain, that neither the invetcratehefs of the mifchief, nor the pre¬ 
valency of the fafhion, thall be any excuie for thofe, who will not take care 
about the meaning of their own words, and will not iuffer the hgnificaney of 
their expreffions to be enquired into. 

I have been told, that a thort epitome of this treatife, which was printed 
.*688, was by feme condemned without reading, becaufe innate ideas were 
denied in it; they too haftily concluding, that if innate ideas were not fap- 
pofed, there would be little left, either of the notion or proof of /pints. If 
any one take the like offence at the entrance of this treatife, I /hall defire him 
to"read it thorough; and then I hope he will be convinced, that the taking 
away falfe foundations, is not to the prejudice but advantage of truth ; which 
is neither injured or endangered fo much, as when mixed with, or built on 
falfehood. in the fecond edition I added as followeth. 

The. book feller will not forgive me, if I fay nothing of this fecond edition, 
which he has promifed, by the corredlnefs of it, thall make amends for the 
many faults committed in the former. He defires too, that it tliould be known, 
that it has one whole new chapter concerning Identity, and many additions and 
amendments in other places. Thefe I muff, inform my reader, are not all new 
matter, but mod of them either farther confirmation of what I had find, or 

explications, 
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liberty and the will, I thought defcrve^ 
hole fubjeds having, in all ages, ex- 
world with queftions and difficulties, that have 


le perplexed morality and divinity; thofe parts of knowledge that 
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men are molt concerned to be clear in. Upon a defer infpedion into the 


working of men's minds, and a ft rider examination of thofe motives and view? 
they are turned by, I have found reafon fo me what to alter the thoughts I for¬ 
merly had, concerning that, which gives the laid determination to the will in ail 
voluntary adions. This I cannot forbear to acknowledge to the world with 
as much freedom and readinefs, as I atfirft published what then feecned to .rap 
to be right, thinking myfelf more concerned to quit and renounce any opinion 
of my own, than oppofe that of another, when truth appears againlt it. For 
it is truth alone J leek, and .that will always be welcome to me, when, or fronx 
vvhencefoever it comes. , 

But what forwardnefs foeveiT have to re fig a any opinion I have, or to recede 
from any thing I have writ, upon the firft evidence of an error in it; yet this 1 
muft own, that I have not had the goodduck to receive any light from thofe ex¬ 
ceptions I have met with in print againft any part of my book; nor have from 
any thing that has been urged againft it, found reafon to alter my fenfe, in any 
of the points that have been queftioned. Whether the fubjed I have in hand 
requires often more thought and attention, than curfory readers, at lead; fuch as - 
are preppflefied, are willing to allow; or whether anyobi’eurity inmy expreffions 
calls a cloud over it, and thefe notions are made difficult to others apprehen- 
fion in my way of treating them : fo it is, that my meaning, I find, is often 
miftaken, and I have not the good luck to. be every where rightly underftood. 
There -are fo many inftances of this, that I think it juftice to my reader and 
myfelf to conclude, that either my book is plainly enough written to be rightly 


vliich 


reading; • 


underftood by thofe who perufe it with that attention and mditrerenev, w 
every one, who will give himfelf the pains to read, ought to employ in 
of elfe that I have writ mine fo obfeurely, that it is in vain to go about to mend 
it. Which ever of thefe be that truth, it is myfelf only am aifeded thereby,. 
and therefore I fhall be far from troubling my reader with what I think might 
be laid, in amwer to thofe feveral objedions I have met with, to paiiages here 
and there of my book. Since I pierfua.de myfelf, that he who thinks them of 
moment enough to be concerned, whether they are true or faife, will be able 
to fee, that what is laid, is either not well founded, or elfe not contrary to my 
dodrine, when I and my opipofer come both to be well underftood. 

If any, careful that none of their good thoughts ihould be loft, have pub- 
liihed their confutes of my Eflay, with this honour done to it, that they wiljL 
not fuffer it to be an Elfay; I leave it to the public to value the obligation 
they have to their critical pens, and fhall not wafte.my reader’s time in fo idle 
or ill-natured an employment of mine, qs to leiTen the fatisfadion any one 
i has 
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'has in hitnfelf, or gives to others in fo hafty a confutation of what I have 
‘written. , 1 itfjjjd'/ 

The bookfellers preparing for the fourth edition of my Effay, gave me notice 
of it, that I might, if I had lei furc, make any additions or alterations I fhould 
think fit. 'Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertife the reader, 
that, befides feveral corrections I have made here and there, there was one 
alteration which if was neceffary to mention, becaufe it ran through the whole 
book, and -is of eonfequence to be rightly underftood. What I thereupon 
laid was'this : 

Clear* and diftindt ideas are terms, which, though familiar and frequent in 
mens months, I have reafon to think every one who ufes, does not perfe&ly 
underhand. And poffibly it is but here and there one, who gives himfelf the 
'trouble to confider them fo far as to know what he himfelf or others precifely 
mean by them : I have therefore in moft places chofe to put determinate 
or determined, inibead of clear and dihiridf, as more likely to diredt men s 
. thoughts to my meaning in this matter. By thofe denominations, I mean 
fome objedt in the mind, and confequently determined, i. e. fuch as it is there 
feen and perceived to be. This, I think," may fitly be called a determinate or 
determined idea, when fuch as it is at any time objectively in the mind, and fo 
determined there, it is annexed, and without variation determined to a name or 
•articulate found, which is'to be Readily the fign of that very fame objedt of 
the mind, or determinate idea. 

To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, when applied to 
a Ample idea, I mean that Ample appearance which the mind has in its view, 
or perceives in itfelf, when that idea is (aid to be in it; by determined, when 
applied to a complex idea, I mean fuch a one as confiRs of a determinate 
number of certain Ample or lefs complex ideas, joined in fuch a proportion 
and fituation, as the mind has before its view, and fees in itfelf, when that idea 
is prefent in it, or fhould be prefent in it, when a man gives a name to it. I fay, 
ihoulcl be; becaufe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, who is fo careful 
of his language, as to ufe no word, till he views in his mind the precife 
^determined idea, which he refolves to make it the fign of. The want of this, 
is the caufe of no fmall obfeurity and confufion in mens thoughts and 
xlifeourfes. 

I know there are not words enough in any language, to anfwer all the 
variety of ideas, that enter into mens diicourfes and realonings. But this 
hinders not, but that when any one ufes any term, he may have in his mind 
a determined idea, which he makes it the fign of, and to which he fhould 
keep it Readily annexed, during that prefent difeourfe. Where he does not, 
or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to clear and diRindt ideas; it is plain 
his are not fo; and therefore there can be expedted nothing but obfeurity and 
•confufion, where terms are made ufe of which have not fuch a precife deter¬ 
mination. 

_ Upon this ground I have thought determined Ideas a way of fpeaking lefs 
liable to niiitake, than clear and diRindt; and where men have got fuch 
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determined ideas of all that they reafon, enquire 
a great part of their doubts and difputes at i 


queftions and controverfles that perplex many 
and uncertain ufe of words, or (which is the fame) in 
they are made to Hand for j I have made choice < 
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they will find 
greatefl: part of the 
he doubtful 


nined ideas, which 
thefe terms to fignify. 



iermined, without any change, to that name, and that name determined to 
that precife idea. If men had fuch determined ideas in their enquiries and 
difeourfes, they would both difeern how far their own enquiries and difeourfes 
went, and avoid the greateft part of the difputes and wranglings they have 
with others. 

Bolides this, the bookl'eller will think it neceflary I Ihould advertife the 
reader, that there is an addition of two chapters wholly new; the one of the 
afibciation of ideas, the other of enthufialm. Thefe, with fome other larger 
additions, never before printed, he had engaged to print by themfelves, after 
the fame manner, and for the fame purpofe, as was done when this EBay had 
the fecond impreffion. 
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clear as of bodily fubftances. 

16. No ideas of abftradl fubftance. 

1.7. The cohefion of. folid parts, and; 
impulfe, the primary ideas of 
body.. 

18. Thinking and motivity, the prir 
mary ideas of fpirit. 

39-21. Spirits capable of motion. 

22 Idea of ioul and body enmpared. 

23 -27. Cohefion of folid parts in body, as 
hard to be conceived,.as thinking 
in a foul. 

28,29. Communication of motion by im¬ 
pulfe, or by thought, equally in¬ 
telligible. 

3P. Ideas of body and fpirit compared. 

31. The notion of fpirit involves no 
more difficulty in it, than that of 
body.. 

32. We know nothing beyond our 
fi mi pie ideas. 

33-35. Idea of God. 

36. No ideas in our complex one of 
fpirits, but thofe got from fenfa- 
tion or reSedtion, 

37. Recapitulation,. 


C H A P. XXIV. 

Of collective ideas of fubftances^ 

SECT. 

1. One idea. 

2. Made by the power of compofing 
in the mind. 

2> All artificial things are collective 
ideas. 

C HA Pt XXV. 

Of relation.. 

SECT; 

1. Relation, what. 

2. Relations without correlative 
terms, not eafily perceived.1 

3. Some leemingly abfolute terms 
contain relations. 

4. Relations different from the things 
related. 

5., Change of relation may be, with¬ 
out any change in the fubjebt. 

6 . Relation only betwixt two things. 

7. All things capable of relation. 

8. . The idea of relation, clearer often, 

than of the fubje&s related. 

9. Relations all terminate in fimple 
ideas. 

i£>. Terms leading the mind.beyond 
the fubjedt denominated, are rela* 
tive.. 

11. Condufion. 

C H A P. XXVI. 

0 f caufe and effect, anclother relations, 

SECT,. 

1. Whence their ideas got. 

2. Creation, generation, making al¬ 
teration, 

3,4. Relations of time. 

5. Relat’ons of place and extenfion. 

6 . Abloluce terms often ftand for re¬ 
lations. 

C H A P, XXVII. 

G£ identity and diverfity. 

SECT, 

1. Wherein identity con fills. 

2. Identity of fubftances, identity of 
modes.. 

3. Pria- 


0 


imsr$ 
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3. Principium indivkluationis. 

4. Identity of vegetables. 

5. Identity of animals. 

6 . Identity of man. 

7. Identity-Anted to the idea^ 

8. Same man. 

9. Perfonal identity. 

x,o. Conicioufnefs makes perfonal iden¬ 
tity. 

11. Perfonal identity in change of fub- 
ftances. 

»2-15. Whether in the change of think¬ 
ing fubftances. 

16. Conicioufnefs makes the fame 
perfon. 

17. Self depends on confcioufnefs. 

1.8, 19, [Objects of reward and punifh- 

20. j ment. 

a 1, z.2. Difference between identity of man 
and perfon. 

X 4 ’} Confcioufnefs alone makes felf. 

2.6, 2 Perfon, a forenftck term. 

28. The difficulty from ill ufe of 
names. 

29. Continued exigence makes iden¬ 
tity. 

chap, xxvnr. 

Of other relations. 


SECT 

J. 

2 , 

3 ’ 

4. 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


to. 11. 


12. 

m 

t-4,15. 


Proportional. 

Natural. 

Inftituted. 

Moral, 

Moral good and evil. 

Moral rules. 

Laws. 

Divine law, the meafure of fin and 
duty. 

Civil law, the meafure of crimes 
and innocence. 

Philofophical law, the meafure of 
virtue and vice. 

Its enforcements, commendation, 
and difcredit. 

Thefe three laws the rules of mo¬ 
ral good and evil. 

Morality is the relation of a&ions 
to thefe rules. 


SECT. 

1.6. 

* 7 - 

18. 


*9. 


ZO. 


The denominations of adtions 
often miflead us. 

Relations innumerable. 

All relations terminate in funple 
ideas. 

We have ordinarily as clear (or 
clearer) notion of the relation, as 
of its foundation. 

The notion of the relation is the 
fame, whether the rule, any action 
is compared to, be true or falfe 

C H A P. XXIX. 

Of clear and diftinft, obfcure and 
eonfufed ideas, 

SECT. 

1. Ideas, fome clear and fome diftindt, 
others obfcure and eonfufed. 

2. Clear and obfcure, explained by 
fight. 

3. Caufes of obfeurity. 

4. Diftindt and eonfufed, what. 

5. Obje&ion. 

6. Confufion of ideas, is in reference' 
to their names. 

7. Defaults, which make confufion.. 
Firft, complex ideas, made up of 
too few fimple ones. 

8. Secondly, or its fimple ones jum¬ 
bled, diforderly. together. 

9. Thirdly, or are mutable and un¬ 
determined.. 

10. Confufion, without reference ro 
names, hardly conceivable. 
Confufion concerns always two- 
ideas. 

12. Caufes of confufion. 

Complex ideas may be diftind in* 
one part, and eonfufed in another. 
This, if not heeded, caufes con¬ 
fufion in our arguings. 

1.5. Inftance in eternity. 

16. Divifibility. of. matter. 


u. 

12. 

I 3 - 

14. 


C H A P. XXX. 

Of real and fantaftical ideas.. 

S £ c T. 

1. Real ideas are conformable to their, 
archetypes. 

2. Simple 


SECT. 

2 . Simple ideas all real. 

3. Complex ideas are voluntary com¬ 
binations. 

4. Mixed modes, made of confident 
ideas, are real, 

5. Ideas of fubftances are real, when 
they agree with the exiftence of 
things. 

,C H A P. XXXI. 

Of adequate and inadequate ideas. 

•SECT. 

x. Adequate ideas are fuch as per¬ 
fectly reprefent their archetypes, 

2. Simple ideas all adequate. 

3. Modes are all adequate. 

4, 5. Modes, in reference to fettled 
names, may be inadequate. 

6, 7. Ideas of fubftances, as referred to 
real ellences, not adequate. 

8-11. Ideas of fubftances, as collections 
of their qualities, are all inade¬ 
quate. 

12. Simple ideas Kxflimt, and adequate. 

1 3. Ideas of fubftances arc Ulura, in¬ 
adequate. 

14. Ideas of modes and relations are 
archetypes, and cannot but be 
adequate. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

Of true and falle ideas. 

« E C T. 

1. Truth and falfehood properly be¬ 
longs to propofitions. 

2. Metaphyfical truth contains a ta¬ 
cit propofition. 

3. No idea as an appearance in the 
mind, true or falle. 

4. Ideas, referred to any thing, may 
be true or falfe. 

5. Other mens ideas, real exiftence, 
and fuppofed real efiences, are 
wdiat men ufually refer their ideas 
to. 

6-8. The caufe of fuch references. 

9. Simple ideas may be falfe, in re¬ 
ference to others of t he fame name, 
but are leaft liable to be fo. 

xo. Ideas of mixed modes moft liable 
to be falfe in this fenfe. 




SECT. 

ji. Or at 

X2. And why. 

13. As referred to real exiftences, none 
of our ideas can be falfe, but thofe 
of fubftances. 

14-16. Firft, fimple ideas in this fenle not 
falfe, and why. 

15. Though one man’s idea of blue 
fhould be different from another's. 

17. Secondly, modes not falfe. 

18. Thirdly, ideas of fubftances, when 
falle. 

19. Truth or falfehood always fup- 
pofes affirmation or negation. 

20. Ideas, in themlelves, neither true 
nor falfe. 

21. But an; falfe-, firft, when judged 
agreeable to another man’s idea, 
without being 1 b, 


- - 0 - 

22. Secondly, when judged to agree 
to real exiftence, when they" do 
not. 

23. Thirdly, when judged adequate, 
without being lb. 

24. Fourthly, when judged to repre- 
fent the real eflence. 

25. Ideas, when falfe. 

26. More properly to be called right 
or wrong. 


C IT A P. XXXIII. 
Of the aflbeiation of ideas. 


SECT. 

x. Something unreafonable in moft 
men. 

2. Not wholly from felf-love, 

3. Not from education. 

4. A degree of madnefs. 

5. From a wrong connection of ideas. 

6. This connection, how made. 

7, 8. Some antipathies, an effect of it. 
9. A great caufe of errors. 

10-12. Inftances. • 

13. Why time cures fome diforders in 
the mind, which reafon cannot. 
14-16. Farther inftances of the effects of 
the afiociation of ideas. 
jy. Its influence on intellectual habits. 
18. Obfervable in different fects. 
ig. Conclufion. 

BOOK 





i‘ Man^ fitted to form articulate 

a. To make them figns of ideas. 

3, 4. To make general figns. 

5- Words ultimately derived from 

6 Dittnbucion * ^ 1 6 3aeas ‘ 

C H A P. IT. 

Of rtf liTACitu 


SECT. 

i. Words are fenfible fign<i 5 ntceffitry 
for communication. 

a* 3. Words are fenfible figns of his 
ideas, who ufes them, 

4. Words often fecretly referred ; 
firft, to the ideas in other mens 


WUUWJ* 

5. Secondly, to the reality of things. 

6. Words, by ufe, readily excite ideas. 

7. Words often ufed without fi uni¬ 
fication. 

S, Their fignification perfeflly arbi- 


C H A P. III. 







3, 4. And ufelefs. 

5. What things have proper names. 

6- 8. How general words are made. 

9. General names are nothing butab- 
ftraft ideas. 

10 . Why the genus is ordinarily made 
ufe of, in definitions. 

11. General arid univerfal are creatures 
of the underftanding. 

12. Abitract ideas are the dfences of 
the. ge tier a and fpecies. 


V.4 U K 1 V.r a « in v « a 

' ^ 

14; Each, dtftinft abftra<St idea, is a 

difdnft efience. 

15. Real and nominal efience. 

16. Conftant connexion between the 
name and nominal efience. 

1.7. Suppofition, that fpecies are dif- 
tinguifiied by their real eflencev 
ufelefs.. 

IS, Real and nominal efience, the 
fame in fimple ideas and modes*, 
different in fubftances. 

19. Ellences ingenerable and incor¬ 
ruptible. 

20. Recapitulation. 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the names of limple ideas.. 

SECT. 

1. Names of fimple ideas, modes.,, 
and fubftances, have each forne- 
thing peculiar. 

2. Firft, names of fimple ideas, and 
fubftances, intimate real exiftence. 

3. Secondly, names of fimple ideas,, 
and modes, fignify always both, 
real and nominal efience. 

4. Thirdly, names of fimple ideas,, 
undefinable. 

5. If all were definable, it would be a . 
procefs irt infinitum. 

6. What a definition is. 

7. Simple ideas, why Undefinable. . 

8, 9. Inftances. Motion. 

10. Light. 

11. Simple ideas, why undefinable,. 
farther explained. 

12,13. The contrary (hewed in complex, 
ideas, by inftances of a ftatue and 
rainbow. 

14. The names of complex ideas, 
when to be made intelligible by 
words.. 


15. Fourthly^, 



i5- Fourthly, names of fun pie ideas 
leaft doubtful. 

J 6 , Fifthly, Ample ideas have few af- 
cents in linea praedicamentali. 

17. Sixthly, names of Am pie ideas Hand 
for ideas not at all arbitrary. 

C H A P. V. 

'Of the 'names of mixed modes and 
relations. 

SECT. 

1. They (land for abftraCt ideas, as 
other general names. 

2. Firft, the ideas they ftand for, arc 
made by the underftanding. 

3 - Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 
■without patterns. 

4. How this is done. 

5. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 
idea is often before the exiftence. 

6. Inftances,murder, inced, dabbing. 

7. But ftill fubfervient to the end of 
language. 

8. Whereof the intranflatable words 
of divers languages are a proof. 

9. 1 his thews fpecics to be made for 
communication. 

ao, 11. In mixed modes, it is the name that 
ties the combination together, and 
makes it a fpecics. 

J2. For the originals of mixed modes, 
we look no farther than the mind, 
which alfo (hews them to be the 
workmanfhipofthe underftanding. 

13. Their being made by the under¬ 
standing, without patterns, fhews 
the reafon why they are fo com¬ 
pounded. 

14. Names of mixed modes ftand al¬ 
ways for their real dlenct s, 

1 $. Why their names are ufually got 
before their ideas. 

16. Reafon of my being fo large on 
this fubje£t. 

CHAP. vr. 

Of the names of fubftances. 

SECT. 

1. The common names offubftances 
ftand for forts. 
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2. The eflences of each fort, is the 
abftraft idea. 

3. The nominal and real eflence dif 
ferent. 

4-6. Nothing eflential to individuals. 

7, 8. The nominal eflence bounds the 
fpecics. 

9. Not the real eflence, which we 
know not. 

10. Not fubftantial forms, which we 
know lefs. 

11. That the nominal eflence is that 
whereby we diftinguilh fpecies, 
farther evident from fpirits. 

12. Whereof there are, probably, 
numberlefs fpecies. 

13. The nominal eflence that of the 
fpecies, proved from water and ice. 

14-18. Difficulties againft a certain num¬ 
ber of real eftences. 

19,20. Our nominal eflences of fubftances, 
not perfect collections of proper¬ 
ties. 

21. But fuch a collection as our name 
ftands for. 

22. Our abftra£t ideas are to us the 
meafures of fpecies: inftances in 
that of man. 

23. Species not diftinguifhed by ge¬ 
neration. 

24. Not by fubftantial forms. 

25. The fpecifick eflences are made by 
the mind. 

6,27. Therefore very various and un¬ 
certain. 

28. But not fo arbitrary, as mixed 
modes. 

29. Though very imperfeCt. 

30. Which yet lerve for common con- 
verfe. 

31. But make feveral eflences, fignifiecl 
by the fame name, 

32. The more general our ideas are, 
the more incoropleat and partial 
they are. 

33. This, all accommodated to the 
end of fpeech, 

34. Inftance in cafluaries. 

35. Men make the fpecies; inftance, 
gold. 

36. Though nature makes the fimili- 
tude. 


"SECT. 

37 - And continues it in the races of 
things. 

38. fcach abfbrad idea is an eflenpe. 

[ 39 • Genera and fpecies, in order to 

naming-, inftance., watch. 

40. Species of artificial things iefs 
confufed than natural. 

41. Artificial things of diftind fpecies. 

42. Subftances alone have proper 
names. 

43. Difficulty to treat of words with 
words. 

44>45- Inftance of mixed modes in Ki- 
neah and Niouph. 

46,47. Inftan.ces of fubflances in Zahab. 

48. Their ideas perfed, and therefore 
various. 

49. Therefore to fix their fpecies, a 
real efTence is fuppofed. 

50. Which fuppofition is of no ufe. 

51. Conclufion. 

C II A P. VII. 

Of particles. 

SECT. 

i. Particles conned parts, or whole 
fentences together. 

2. In them con fills the art of well 
fpeaking. 

3, 4. They Ifiew what relation the mind 
gives to its own thoughts. 

5. Inftance in But. 

6 . This matter but lightly touched 
here. 

C H A P. VIII. 

Of abflrad and concrete terms, 

SECT. 

1. Abftrad terms not predicable, one 
of another, and why*. 

2. They Chew the difference of our 
ideas. 

C H A P. IX. 

Of the imperfedion of words. 

SECT. 

1. Words are ufed for recording and 
communicating our thoughts. 

2. Any words will lerve for recording. 

3. Communication by words, civil 
or philofophical. 

4. The imperfedion of words, is the 
doubtfulnd's of their fignificacion. 

VOL. I, 


SECT. 

5. Caufes of their imperfedion. 

6. The names of mixed modes doubt¬ 
ful fi rft, becaufe the ideas they 
ftand for, are Jo complex. 

7 • Secondly, becaufe they have no 
ftandards. - 

8. Propriety not a fufficienr remedy. 

9. The way of learning thefe names 
contributes alfo to their doubuui- 
nefs. 

10. Hence unavoidable obfeurity in 
ancient authors. 

11. Names of fubibances, of doubtful 
fignification. 

12. Names of fubibances referred, firfb, 
to real efierices, that cannot be 
known. 

13,14. Secondly, to co-exifting qualities, 
which are known but imperfedly. 

15. With this imperfedion they may 
lervedor civil, but not well for 
philofophical ufe. 

16. Inftance, fi.quor of the nerves. 

*7- Inftance, gold. 

18. fhe names of Ample ideas, the 
leaft doubtful. 

19- And next to them, ffinple modes. 

20. The molt doubtful, are the names 
of very compounded mixed modes 
and fubftances. 

2r. Why this imperfedion charged 
upon> words. 

22,23. I his fhould teach us moderation 
in impofingour own fenfe of old 
authors. 

C II A P. X. 

Of the abufe of words. 

SECT. 

1. Abufe of words. 

2, 3. Firft, words without any, or with¬ 
out clear ideas. 

4 Occasioned by learning names, 
before the ideas they belong to. 

5. Secondly, a fteady applicatTon of 
them. 

6. Thirdly, afieded obfeurity, by 
wrong application. 

7. Logick and difpute have much 
contributed to this. 

8. Calling it fubtilty. 

9. I his learning very little benefits 
focicty. 

S 10. But 




10. But deftroys the ir.ftru merits of 
knowledge and communication. 

11. As ufcful as to confound the 
found of the letters. 

12. This art has perplexed religion 
and juftice. 

13. And ought not to pals for learning. 

14. Fourthly, taking them for things. 

15. Inftance in matter. 

tG. This makes errors lafting. 

j 7. Fifthly, fetting them for what 
they cannot fignify. 

18. V. g. putting them for the real 
efiences of fubftances. 

19. Hence we think every change of 
our idea in fubftances, not to 
change the fpecies. 

20. The caule of this abufe, a fuppq- 

fition of nature's working always 
regularly. , 

21 This abufe contains two falfe fup- 
pofitions.. 

22. Sixthly, a fuppofition that words 
have a certain and evident lignt- 
fication. 

23. The ends of language : firft, to 
convey our ideas. 

24. Secondly, to do it with quicknefs. 

25. Thirdly, therewith to-convey the 
knowledge of things, 

26-31. Flow men’s words fail in all thefe. 

32. Flow in fubftances. 

33. How in modes and relations.. 

34. Seventhly, figurative fpeech alfo 
an abufe of language. 

e H A- P. XL 

Of the remedies of the foregoing 
imperfections and abufes. 

SECT. 

1. They are worth feeking. 

B O O j 
OF KNOWLEDGE 
C H A P. I. 

Of knowledge in general. 

S E CT. . 

1. Our knowledge converfant about 
our ideas. 

2. Knowledge is the perception of 


2. Are not eafy; 

3. But yet ntcefiary to philofophy. 

4. M iiuie of words, the cable of great 
errors, 

5. Obltinricy. 

6. And wrangling. 

7. Inftance, bat and bird. 

8. Fir ft remedy, to tile no word 
without an idea. 

9. Secondly, to have diftindt ideas 
annexed to-them in modes. 

10. And diftindt and conformable in 
fubftances. 

xi. Thirdly, propriety. 

12. Fourthly, to make known their 
meaning. 

13, And that three ways. 

24. Firft, in ftmpie ideas by fynoni- 
mous terms, or (hewing. 

15. Secondly, in minted modes by de¬ 
finition. 

16. Morali ty capable of demon fixation, 

17. Definitions can make moral dif- 
courfes clear. 

18. And is the only way. 

19. Thirdly, in fubftances, by fitewing 
and defining. 

?, 24. Ideas of the leading qualities of 
fubftances, are beft gor by fhew¬ 
ing. 

22-i The ideas of their powers, befit by 
definition. 

23. A refledtion on the knowledge of 
fpirits. 

24. Ideas alfo of fubftances inuft: be 

conformable to things.. 

25. Not eafy to be made Io.. 

26. Fifthly , by conftancy in their fig- 
nificadon. 

27. When the variation is to be ex¬ 

plained. 

IV. 

AND OPINION, 

EOT. 

the agreement, or difagreement,of 
two ideas. 

3. This agreement fourfold. 

4. Firft, of identity, or diverfity. 

5. Secondly, relation. 

6. Thirdly, of co-exiftence. 

7. Fourthly, 
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SECT. 

7. Fourthly, of real exiftence. 

8. Knowledge a&ual or habitual. 

9. Habitual knowledge, twofold. 

C H A P. II. 

Of the degrees of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

1. Intuitive, 

2. Demon fixative. 

3. Depends on proofs. 

4. But not fo eafy. 

5. Not without precedent doubt. 

6. Not fo clear. 

7. Each ftep muft have intuitive evi¬ 
dence. 

8. Hence the mi flake ex praecogmtis 

& pnEconccflis. 

9. Demon ftratioii not limited to 
quantity. 

10-13. Why it has been fo thought. 

14. Senfttive knowledge of particular 
exiftence. 

15. Knowledge not always clear, where 
the ideas are fo. 

C H A P. III. 

Of the extent of human knowledge. 

SECT. 

x. Firft, no farther than we have ideas. 

2. Secondly, no farther than we can 
perceive their agreement or dif¬ 
ag reement. 

3. Thirdly, intuitive knowledge ex¬ 
tends icfelf not to all the relations 
of all our ideas. 

4. Fourthly, not demonftrative know¬ 
ledge. 

5. Fifthly, fen drive knowledge, nar¬ 
rower than either. 

6 . Sixthly, our knowledge, therefore, 
narrower than our ideas. 

7. How far our knowledge reaches. 

8. Firft, our knowledge of identity 
and diveriity, as far as our ideas. 

9. Secondly, of eo-exftehee, a very 
little way. 

10. Becaufe die connection between 
molt fimple ideas is unknown, 

11. Efpecially of lecondary qualities. 

12-14. And farther, becaufe all connection 

between any fecondary and prima¬ 
ry qualities is undtfcovcrable. 


15. Of repugnancy to co-exift, larger. 

16. Of the co-exiftence of powers, a 
very little way. 

17. Of fpirits yet narrower. 

18. Thirdly, of other relations, it is 
, not eafy to fay how far. 

Morality capable of demonftration. 

■1 9. Two things have made moral ideas 
thought incapable of demon lira- 
tion. Thetr complexednefs and 
want of fenfible re prelent at ions. 

ao. Remedies of chofe difficulties. 

21. Fourthly, of real exiftence; we 
have an intuitive knowledge of 
our own, demonftrative of God’s, 
ftnfitive of fome few other things. 

22. Our ignorance great. 

23. Firft, one caufeof it, want of ideas, 
either fuch as we have no concep¬ 
tion of, or fuch as particularly we 
have not. 

24. Becaufe of their remotenels, or, 

25. Becaufe of their minutenefs. 

26. Hence no fcience of bodies. 

27. Much lefs of fpirits. 

28. Secondly, want of a difcoverable 
connexion, between ideas we have. 

29. Inftances. 

30. Thirdly, want of tracing our ideas. 

31. Extent in refpeft of univerfality, 

C H A P. IV. 

Of the reality of our knowledge. 

SECT. 

x. Objection, knowledge placed in 
ideas, may be all bare vifion. 

2, 3. Anfwcr, not fo, where ideas agree 
with things. 

4. As, firft, all Pimple ideas do. 

5. Secondly, all complex ideas, ex¬ 
cept of fubftahees. 

6. Hence the reality of mathematical 
knowledge. 

7. And of moral. 

8. Exiftence not required to make it 
real. 

9. Nor will it be lefs true, or certain, 
becaufe moral ideas are of our own 
making and naming. 

10. Mif-naming difturbs not the cer¬ 
tainty of the knowledge, 
g 2 11. Ideas 



, , , SECT *xr 

5 have their ar- 4. No proportion can be known to 

is, be true, where the efience of each 
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2. A right joining, or feparating of 
figns ; i. e. ideas or words. 

3. which make mental, or verbal 
propofitions. 

4. Mental propofitions are very hard 
to be treated of. 

5. Being nothing but joining, or fe¬ 
parating ideas, without words. 

6.. When mental propofitions con¬ 
tain real truth, and when verbal, 

7. Objection againft verbal truth, 
that thus it may be alt chimerical, 

6. Anfwered, real truth is. about ideas 
agreeing to things. 

9. FaHhood is the joining of names, 
otherwife than their ideas agree. 

10. General propofitions to be treated, 
of more at large. 

1.1. Moral and metaphyfical truth. 
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and unperceived caufes. 

3> Judgment may reach farther, but 
that is not knowledge. 


[&e. 

14, What is requihte for our know* 
ledge of tubftances. 

15. WhUft our ideas of lubftances con¬ 
tain not their real confutations, we 
can make but few general, certain, 
propofitions concerning them. 

16% Wherein lies the general certainty; 
of propofitions. 
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C o A P. VI. 

univerfal propofitions, their truth 
and certainty. 

ft rp 
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1. Treating of words, neceffary to 
knowledge. 

2. General truths hardly to be under- 
flood, but m verbal propofitions. 
Certainty tvvo-fold, of truth, and 
of knowledge. 


C H A P. YII. 

Of maxims. 

SEC T.. 

x. They arc felf-evident. 

2. Wherein that rdf-evidence confide. 
3- Self evidence not peculiar to re¬ 
ceived axioms. 

4. Firff, as to identity and diverfity, 

all propofitions are equally felf- 
evident.. 

5. Secondly, in co-exiftence, we have- 

few felf-ev.ident propofitions. 

6. Thirdly, in other relations we.may. 

have. 

7. Fourthly, concerning real exis¬ 

tence, we have none. 

8.. Thefe axioms do not much, in. 
Alience our other knowledge. 

9. Becaufe they are not the truths^ 
the firft known. 

10. Becaufe on them the other parts q| 
out knowledge do not depend. 

U. What; 
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SECT, 

ij. What ufe thefe general maxims 
have. 

12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 
the ufe of words, may prove con- 
tradiftions. 

13-. Inftance in vacuum. 

14. They prove not the exiftence of 
things without us. 

15. Their application dangerous about 
complex ideas. 

i6-;8. Inftance in man. 

19. Little ufe of thefe maxims, in 
proofs,, where we have clear and 
diftinft ideas. 

20. Their ufe dangerous, where our 
ideas are confuted. 

C H A P. VII.I. 

Of trifling proportions. 

SECT. 

i. Some propofitions bring no in- 
creafe to our knowledge, 

2, 3. As, firft, identical propofitions. 

4. Secondly, when a part of any com¬ 
plex idea .is predicated of the 
whole. 

5. As part of the definition of the 
term defined. 

6. Inftance, man and palfry. 

7. Far this teaches but the fignifica- 
tion of words. 

8. But no real knowledge. 

9. General propofitions, concerning 
fubftances, are often trifling. 

10. And why. 

i j. Thirdly, tiling words varioufly, is 
trifling with them. 

12. Marks of verbal propofitions. 
Firft, predication in abftrad. 

1,3. Secondly, a part of the definition, 
predicated of any term. 

C H A P. IX, 

Gf our knowledge of exiftence.. 

SECT. 

1. General, certain propofitions con¬ 
cern not exiftence. 

2. A threefold knowledge of exif¬ 
tence. 

3. Our knowledge of our own-exif¬ 
tence, is intuitive. 



ENTS. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the exiftence of a God. 

SECT. 

1. We are capable of knowing cer¬ 
tainly that there is a God. 

2. Man knows that lie himfelf is. 

3. Fie knows alio, that nothing can- 
*not produce a being, therefore 

fomething eternal. 

4. That ete rnal being nuift’be moft 
powerful. 

5. And moft knowing. 

6. And therefore God. 

7. Our idea of a moft perfect being, 
not the foie proof of a God. 

8. Something from.eternity. 

g. Two forts of beings, cogitative 
and inccgitative. 

10. Inccgitative being cannot produce 
a cogitative. 

11,12. Therefore there has been an eter¬ 
nal ivifdom. 

13. Whether material, or no. 

14. Not material, firft, becaufe every 
particle of matter is not cogitative. 

1.5. Secondly, one particle alone of 
matter cannot be cogitative. 

16, Thirdly, a lyftem of incogitative- 
matter. cannot be cogitative, 

17. Whether in motion or at reft. 

tS, 19. Matter not-co-eternal with aneter-- 
nal mind. 

C II A. P. XL. 

Of the knowledge of the exiftence of 
other things. 

SECT. 

1. Is to be had only by fenfadon. 

2. Inftance, whitenefs of this paper.. 

3. This, though not io certain as de- 
monftration, yet may be called, 
knowledge, and proves the exif¬ 
tence of things without us. 

4. Firft, becaufe we cannot have them 
biit by the inlets of the fenfes. 

5. Secondly, becaufe an idea from ac¬ 
tual feniation, and another from 
memory, are very diftimft percep¬ 
tions. 

6. Thirdly, pie a lure or pain, which 
accompanies actual fc-nfariop, ac¬ 
companies not the returning of, 

thole 
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SECT. 

thofe ideas, without the external 
objetfts. 

7. Fourthly, our fenfes afiill one ano¬ 
ther’s tettimony of the exiftence of 
outward things. 

8. This certainty is as great as our 

condition needs. * 

9. But reaches no farther than actual 
fenfatioo. 

10. folly to expert demonftracion in 

every thing. 

11. Paft exiftence is known by memory. 

12. The existence of fpirits not know- 
able. 

13. Particular propofitions concerning 
exiftence, are knowable. 

14. And general propofitions concern¬ 
ing abftrad ideas. 

CHAP. XII. 

Of the improvement of our know¬ 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1. Knowledge is not from maxims. 

2. (The occafion of that opinion.) 

3. But from the comparing clear and 
diftindt ideas. 

4. Dangerous to build upon preca¬ 
rious principles. 

5. This no certain way to truth. 

6 . But to compare clear, complete 
ideas under fteady names. 

7. The true method of advancing 
knowledge, is by confidering our 
abftradt ideas. 

8. By which, morality, alfo, may be 
made clearer. 

9. But knowledge of bodies is to be 
improved only by experience. 

10. This may procure us convenience, 
not fcience, 

11. We are fitted for moral knowledge, 
and natural improvements. 

12. But mull: beware of hypothefes and 
wrong principles. 

13. The true ufe of hypothefes. 

14. Clear and diftindt ideas, with fet¬ 
tled names, and the finding of 
thofe, which Ilievv their agreement 
or difagreement, are the ways to 
enlarge our knowledge. 

15. Mathematicks an inftance of it. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Some other confiderations concerning 

our knowledge. 

SEC T. 

1. Our knowledge partly necefiary, 
partly voluntary. 

2. The application voluntary v but 
we know as things are, not as we 
pleafe, 

3. In fiances in number, and in natu¬ 
ral religion, 

C H A P. XIV. 

Of judgment. 

SECT, 

1. Our knowledge being fhort, we 
want iomething elfe. 

2. What ufe to be made of this twi¬ 
light eftate. 

3. Judgment fopplies the want of 
knowledge. 

4. Judgment is the prefuming things 
to be fo, without perceiving it. 

CHAP. XV. 

Of probability. 

SECT. 

1. Probability is the appearance of 
agreement, upon fallible proofs. 

2. It is to fupply the want of know¬ 
ledge. 

3. Being that, which makes us pre- 
fume things to be true, before we 
know them to be fo. 

4. The grounds of probability are 
two-, conformity with our own 
experience, or the teftimony of 
others experience. 

5. In this all the arguments, pro and 
con, ought to be examined, before 
we come to a judgment. 

6. They being capable of great va¬ 
riety. 

C H A P. XVI. 

Of the degrees of a (Tent, 

SECT. 

j. Our afient ought to be regulated 
by the grounds of probability. 

' 2. 'lhefe 
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Thefe cannot be always a&ually 
in view, and then we muft con¬ 
tent ourfelves with the remem¬ 
brance, that we once few ground 
for fuch a degree of alien t. 

The ill confequence of this, if our 
former judgment were not rightly 
made. 

The right ufe of it, is mutual cha¬ 
rity and forbearance. 

Probability is either of matter of 
fad, or fpeculation. 

The concurrent experience of all 
other men with ours produces a£- 
furance approaching to knowledge. 
Unqueftionable teftimony ar.d ex¬ 
perience for the moft part produce 
confidence. 

Fair teftimony, and the nature of 
the thing indifferent, produces alfo 
confident belief. 

Experience and teftimonies clafft- 
ing, infinitely vary the degrees of 
probability. 

Traditional teftimonies, the farther 
removed, the lefs their proof. 

Yet hillory is of great ufe. 

In things, which lenfe cannot dis¬ 
cover, analogy is the great rule of 
probability. 

One cafe, where contrary expe¬ 
rience leflens not the teftimony. 
The bare teftimony of revelation 
is the higheft certainty. 

CHAP. XVII. 


1CT. 

1. 

2 . 

3 - 

4 ' 

5 - 

6 , 
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Of reafon. 

Various fignifications of the word 
reafon. 

Wherein reafoning confifts. 

Its four parts. 

Syllogifm, not the great inftru- 
ment of reafon. 

Helps little in demonftration, lefs 
in probability. 

Serves not to increafe our know¬ 
ledge, but fence with it. 

Other helps fhould be fought. 

We reafon about particulars. 


SECT, 

9 * 

to. 

11. 

12 . 


Firft, reafon fails us for want of 
ideas. 

Secondly, becaufe of obfeure and 
imperfed ideas. 

Thirdly, for want of intermediate 
ideas. 

Fourthly, becaufe of wrong prin¬ 
ciples. 

i o. Fifthly, becaufe of doubtful terms". 

14. Our higheft degree of knowledge 
is intuitive, without reafoning. 

15. The next is demonftration by dea¬ 
fening, 

16. To fupply the narrownefs of this, 
we have nothing but judgment 
upon probable reafoning. 

17. Intuition, demonftration, judg¬ 
ment. 

18. Confequences of words, and con- 
fequences of ideas. 

19. Four forts of arguments: fvrft, ad 
verecundiam. 

20. Secondly, ad ignorantiam. 

21. Thirdly, ad hominem. 

22. Fourthly, ad judicium. 

23. Above, contrary, and according to 

reafon. 

24. Reafon and faith not oppofite. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

Of faith and reafon, and their diftind 
provinces. 

Ncceflary to know their boundaries. 
Faith and reafon what, as contra- 
diftinguilhed. 

No new fimpie idea can be con¬ 
veyed by traditional revelation. 
Traditional revelation may make 
us know' propofitions, knowable 
alfo by reafon, but not with the 
fame certainty that reafon doth. 
Revelation cannot be admitted, 
againft the clear evidence of reafon. 
Traditional revelation much lefs. 
Things above reafon. 

Or not contrary to reafon, if re¬ 
vealed, are matter of faith. 
Revelation in matters where reafon 
cannot judge, or but probably, 
ought to be hearkened to. 

10. In 


SECT. 

1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 


6. 
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jo. In matters, where reafon can af¬ 
ford certain knowledge, that is to 
he hearkened to. 

M. If the boundaries be not fet be¬ 
tween faith and reafon, no enlhu- 
fiafm, or extravagancy in religion, 
can be contradicted. 

C H A P. XIX. 

* Of enthuftafm. 

S E O T. 

1 . Love of truth neceflary. 

2. A forwardnefs to didtate, from 
whence. 

3. Force of enthufiafm. 

4. Reafon and revelation. 

5. Rife of enthufiafm. 

6, 7. Enthufiafm. 

8, 9. Enthufiafm mi (taken for feeing 
and feeling. 

10, Enthufiafm, how to be difcovered. 

11. Enthufiafm fails of evidence, that 
the propofition is from God. 

J2. Firmnefs of perfuafion, no proof 
that any propofition is from God. 

13. Light in the mind, what. 

14, Revelation nmft be judged of by 
•reafon, 

15,16. Belief, no proof of revelation. 

C II A P. XX. 

Of wrong a Cent, or error. 
sec r. 

1. Caufes of error. 


SECT, 

42. Fir if, want of proofs. 

3. Obj. What (hall become of chofe 
who want them, ani'wcred. 

4. People hindered from enquiry. 

5. Secondly, want of fkill to uie them. 

6. Thirdly, want of will to ufe them. 

7. Fourthly, wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability ; whereof 

8-ro. 'Firft, doubtful propofitions, taken 
for principles. 

11. Secondly, received hypothefes. 

12. Thirdly, predominant paftions. 

13. The means of evading probabili ¬ 
ties, ift. fuppofed fallacy. 

14. 2dly, fuppofed arguments for the 
contrary. 

15. What probabilities determine the 
alien t. 

16. Where it is in our power to fuf- 
pend it. 

17. Fourthly, authority. 

18. Men not in fo many errors, as is 
imagined. 

C FI A P. XXI. 

Of the divifion of the fciences. 

SECT. 

1. Three forts. 

2. Firft, Pbyfica. 

3. Secondly, Pra&ica, 

4. Thirdly, Zmpttiarijni. 

5.. This is the firft divifion of the 
obj efts of knowledge. 
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Book I. contradi&ory } and yet affected, fomewhere or t 
'*»—v-*—- and confidence, that he, that fhall take a view of 
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obferve their oppofition, and at the fame time co 
votion wherewith they are embraced, the ■«•<&*«■ 
with they are maintained ; may perhaps 

there is no fuch thing as truth at all j 01 m«v. w*«*«^*— -*—«* — - 

means to attain a certain knowledge of it. 

§ j. It is, therefore, worth while to fcarch out the bounds between opt- 
' nion and knowledge ; and examine by what mcafures, m things, whereof we 
have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our alient, and moderate 
our peduaiioas. In order whereunto, I fhall purfue this following method. 

First, I fell enquire into the original of thofe ideas, notions, or what¬ 
ever elic' you pleafe to call them, which a man obferves, and is confcious to 
himfelf he has in his mind j and the ways, whereby the underftanding comes 
to be furnilhed with them. 

Secondly, I fhall endeavour to fhew, what knowledge the uncleritanchng 
hath by thofe ideas j and the certainty, evidence,, and extent of it. 

Thirdly, 1 fhall make fome enquiry into the nature and grounds of faith, 
6r opinion i whereby I mean thstaffent which wc give to any propofition as 
true, of whofe truth yet we have no certain knowledge : and here we fhall 
have occafion to examine the reafons and degrees of silent. 

Ufefol to § 4 . If, by this enquiry into the nature of the underfomding, I eat*difcover 
know the ex* the powers thereof* how far they reach* to what -things they aie m any dt- 
romnreheu- gree proportionate, and where they fail us; I fwppofe it may be of ufe to pre- 
f>on * ’ 1 vail with the bufy mind of man, to be more cautious in meddling with dungs 
exceeding its comprehenfion ; to ft Op, when'it is at the utmoit extent ot its 
tether } and to fit down in a quiet ignorance of thofe things, whioh, upon ex¬ 
amination, are found to be beyond the reach of out capacities We fhould not 
then perhaps fee lb forward, out of dfo&atiotr of an mdverfal knowledge, to 
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in our minds any clear dr diftindt percep....™ , , .> * 

too often happened) we hare not any notions at all. if we can find oat. how 
far the natktLndi^ can extend its vie* , how far it feu fatuities to attain, 
certainty; and in what cafe it can only judge and gnets, we may fern to 
Content ourfdves with what is attainable by. us in this flats, 
cep*, § t. For, though the comptehclion of out uiuiertlundings comet ex- 
faked to our cee ding fhort of the vaft extent of things; yet we fhall have cauie enough 
to (he bounti(a] Aut} . or „ f out taing ; for that pott.on and degree 

of knowfcdge he has bellowed on ttr.fo fatabooe ail the l«ft«the inhab,- 
tents of this our manfioii. Men have tteaion to be well iattsued wim what 
God hath thoutrht fit for them, fine* he lias given; them fas at. eter lays, 
«a. safe whatever is necel&ry for the cquvemenccs ot 

life, and information of virtue; and has put within the reaen of thru u,to 
t he comfortable provifloa for this life, ami the way that leads to a better., t 
fttort.focvcsr their kwrol of aa uinvertal or perfectcoinpre- 
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of our minds, n we vviu- uui cmpioy '”*•**• »«•*/ r "" 

for of that they are very capable: and it will be an unpardonable, as. well at 
childifh peevifhnefs, if we undervalue the advantages of our knowledge, and 
negled to improve it, to the ends for which I was given us, becaufe there 
are fome things that are fet out of the reach of it. It will be no excufe to 
an idle and untoward fervant, who would not attend his bufinds by candle¬ 
light, to plead.that he had not broad fun-fhine. The candle, that is let up 
in us. Urines bright enough for all our purpoles. The diicoveries we can 
make with this, ought to fatisfy us: and we lhali then ule our underiland¬ 
ings right, when we entertain all objects in that way and propoition^ ^that 


they are fuited to our faculties ; and upon thofe grounds they are capable or 
being propofed to us; and not peremptorily, or in temperately require de- 
monftration, and demand certainty, where probability only is to be Jml, and 
which is Efficient to govern all our concernments. If we will dilbeiieve 
every thing, becaufe we cannot certainly knovv all tilings; w r emall do muc.i 
what as. wifely as he, who would, not ufe his legs, but lit hill and perilh, 
becaufe he had no wings to fly. 

R6. When we know our own hrength, we hull the better know what Knowledge 
to undertake with hopes of fuccefs: and when we have well furveyed the city> a cu £. 0 f 
powers of our own minds, and made fome eftinaate what we may exped. feepticifm 
from them, we hull not be inclined either to fit hill, and not fet our thoughts **& blends, 
on work at all, in defpair of knowing any thing; or, on the other lide, quef- 
•tion every thing, and difclaim all knowledge, becaufe fome things are not to 
be underhood. ’ It is of great ufe to the failor, to know the length of his line, 
though he cannot with it fathom all the depths of the ocean. It is well he 
-knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom, at fuch places as ate necefi* 
fary to direct his voyage, and caution him againft running upon ihoals that 
mav ruin him. Our bufinefs here is not to know all things, but thofe which 
concern our conduct. If we can find out thofe meafures, whereby a rational 
creature, put in that ftate which man is in this world, may, and ought to 
govern his opinions and actions depending thereon, we need not to be trou¬ 
bled that fome other things efcape our knowledge. 

§ 7. Tins was that which gave the firft rife to this Eflay concerning the 
underftanding. For I thought that the firft ftep towards fatisfyiug feveral 
enquiries, the mind of man was very apt to run into, was, to take a furvey of 
our own irafterftandings, examine our own powers, and lee to what things 
they were adapted. Till that was done, I fulpedted we began at the wrong 
■end, and in vain fought for fatisfadfion, in a quiet and fure polfeflion of ti mils 
that moft concerned us, whilft we let loofe our thoughts into the vaft ocean of 
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Book I. being j as if all that boundlefs extent were the natural and undoubted pofi- 
'—-v -—> feiTion of our underfianding, yvherein there was- nothing exempt from its 
decifions, or that efeaped its comprehenfion, Thus men, extending their 
enquiries^beyond their capacities, and letting their thoughts wander into thojfe 

qiiejftions, and multiply d \ which never coming to any clear refolution, 
are proper only to continue and increafe their doubts, and to confirm them 
at laif in perfedt fcepticiiin. Whereas, were the capacities- of our under- 
handi ngs well coniidered, the extent of cur knowledge once difeovered, and 
the horizon found, which fets the bounds between the enlightened and dark 
parts of things,, between what is, and what is not comprehenfible by us; 
men'would perhaps with Id’s temple acquiefce in the avowed ignorance of 
the one, and employ their thoughts and difeourfe with more advantage and ! 
fatisfadtion. in the other. . 

what idea §. 8 . THtts much I thought necefiiiry to fay-concerning the occafion of this 
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ever is the objedfc of the underilanding, when a man thinks j I have ufed it to 
exprefs whatever is meant by Phantalin, Notion, Species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking j and I could not avoid 

frequently ufing it. . ,u ’ 

I 

minds. . 

actions will fatisfy him, that they are in others. 

Ouk firfi enquiry then (hall be, how they come into the mind ? 
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fearch ot tmtii, when they lean mm ever to ucue out m iac 

iniom ^ as an °exc uft for my mitlake, if I be in one ; which I 
leave to ne comidered bv thofe, who, with me, difpofe themfel-ves to em¬ 
brace truth, wherever they find it. 

§. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, Uian thauhcre Gcner^af- 

univerfally agreed upon by all' mankind ; which therefore, they argue,. muff ^enL 8 
needs be conllant impreffions, which the fouls of men receive in their firfh 

a ngs, and which they bring into the world with them, as- neeelTarily and 
lly iis they do any of their inherent faculties. 

& V This argument, drawn from univerfal confent, has this misfortune Umverfal 
in it, that if it were true in .matter of fadt, that there were certain truths, 
wherein all mankind agreed, it would not prove them innate, ix there can thing innate, 
be any other way {hewn, how men may come to that univerfal agreement, 
in the things they do confent in; which 1 prefume may be done. 

§4. Bu r, which- is worth, this argument of univerfal. confent, which is- « what is,. 
r>f tn nmw. innate nirincinles. feems to me a. demon-ftration that 


impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be which, ot all others, I verfaHy aft 
think, have the moft-allowed title to innate. Thefe have fo fettled- a repu- ,enteJ t0> 
tation. of maxims, univerfally received, that it will, no doubt, be thought 
ftrange, if any one fhould feem to queftion it. But yet. I take liberty to 
fay, diat thefe proportions are fo far from having an univerlal a blent, 
that there are a great part of mankind-to whom they are not fo much as 

B ^ n0VV n p- OR firtl, it is evident, that all children and idiots have not the leaf! Not on the 

' - , , ... • .......a. A,, mind nattt- 


hot; imprinting, if it fignify any thing, being nothing cue out the malting 
certain truths to be perceived. For to imprint any thing on the mmd, with¬ 
out the mind’s perceiving it, feems to me hardly intelligible,. If therefore 
children and idiots have fouls, have minds, with thole impreflions upon them,, 
they mull unavoidably perceive thepvand ncceikrily know and aflent to thefe 
Rrxn* tb'rv do not. it is evident that there are no'fuch impref- 
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, fay .ti nolion is imprinted on the mine. 

' the mind is ignorant of it, and never j 
impreffion nothing. No proportion cc 

-never yet knew, which it was never yet c__ ... 

then, by the fame reafon, all proportions that are true, and the mind's 
capable of ever afleming to, may be laid to be in the mind, and to be im¬ 
printed: fete, it any one can be Said to be in tile mind, which it never yet 
knew, it muft be only, becaufo it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the mind 
is, of all truths it ever fhall know. Nay, thus truths may be imprinted on 
the mind, which it never did, nor ever fhall know : for a man may live long, 
and die at laft, in ignorance of.many truths, which his mind was capable of 
knowing, and that with certainty. So that, if the capacity of knowing be 
the natural impreffion contended for, all the truths a man ever comes to 
know, will, by this account, be every one of them innate; and this great 
point will amount to no more, but only to a very improper way of fpeafeing ; 
which, whilffi it pretends to affiert the contrary.’ fays nothing "different from 
thofe, who deny innate principles. For no-body, I think, ever denied, that 
the mind was capable of knowing feveral truths. The capacity, they 
%, is innate, the knowledge acquired. But then, to what end fuch conteffi 
for certain, innate maxims ? If truths can be imprinted on the underffiami- 
ing, without being perceived, I can fee no difference there can be between 
any truths, the mind is capable of knowing, in refpedl of their original : 
they muff all be innate, or all 'adventitious : in vain fhall a man go about to 
dillinguifh them. He, therefore, that talks of innate notions in the under- 
ffanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diilindt fort of truths) mean fuch 
truths to be in the underftandiag, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly 
ignorant of. For if thefe words (to be in the underftanding) have any pro¬ 
priety, they fignify to be underhood. So that, to be in the undemanding, 
and not; to be underhood; to be in the mind, and never to be perceived, is 
all one as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the mind, or itnderffanding. 
If therefore thefe two proportions, " whatfoever is, is;” and “ it is im- 
pofhble for the fame thing to be, and not to be,” are by nature imprinted, 
children cannot be ignorant of them ; infants, and all that have fouls, muff 
fisceffarily have them in their undetffiaixlmgs, know the truth of them, and 
&J 3 cnt to k. . - 

§ 6. To avoid this, it is ufually anfwered, that all men know and affient 
to them, when they come to the ufe of reafon; and this is enough to prove 
them innate. I anfwer, 

§7 ' Doubtful expreffions, that have Icaree any hgnification, go for dear 
reafon s, to thofe, who being prepoffeffed, take not the pains to examine, even 
what they themfelves^ lay. For to apply this anfwer, with any tolerable fenfe, 
to our prefent purpofe, it muff fignify one of thefe two things; either, that, 
as foon as men come to the ufe of reafon, thefe ftippofed native inferiptions 
come to be known, and obferved by them : or elie, that the ufe and exercife 
rnf men s reafon affiffis them in the difoovery of thefe principles, and certainly 
.-makes them known to them. 

§ 8. Is , 






ate, they 

creature may certainly come to know, if he apply his thoughts rightly 
that way. 

§ 9 . But how can thefe men think the ufe of .reafon neceffary to difcover it h faift, 


or proportions, that are already known ?■ That certainly. 
innate, which we have need of reafon to difcover ; unlefs, as I have laid, 
we will have all the certain truths, that reafon ever teaches us, to be innate. 
We may as well think the ufe of .reafon neceffary to make our eyes difcover 
vifible obje&s, as that there fhou-ld be need of reafon, or the exercife there¬ 
of, to make the tmderlfanding fee what is originally engraven on it, and can¬ 
not be in the underftanding before it be perceived by it. So that to make 
reafon difcover thofe truths, thus imprinted, is to lay, that the ufe of reafon 
difcovers to a man what he knew before ; and if men have thofe innate 
impref&d truths, originally, and before the ufe of reafon, and yet are always 
ignorant of them, till they come to the ufe of reafon, it is in effed to fay, 
that men know, and know them not, at the fame time. 

§ iQ. It will here perhaps be faid,, that mathematical detnonflrations, and 
Other truths, that are not innate, are not affented to, as foon as propofed, 
wherein they, are diffinguilhed from thefe maxims, and other innate truths. 
I fhall have occalion to fpeak of affeiit, upon the firft propofing, more parti¬ 
cularly by and by. I fhall here only,, and that very readily, allow that thefe 
maxims and mathematical demonflrations are in this different; that the one 
have need of reafon, ufmg of proofs, to make them out, and to gain our 
affent; but^he other,, as foon as underffood, are, without any the lead reafon- 
ng, embraced and affented to. But I withal beg leave to obferve, that-it 
lays open the weafenefs of this fubterfuge, which requires the ufe of reafon, 
for the difeovery of thefe general truths: fince it muff be confeffed, that, in 
their difeovery, there is no ufe made of-rcafoning at all. And I think thofe, 
who give this anfwer, will not be forward to affirm, that the knowledge of 
this- maxim, “ that it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be,” 
is a deduction of our reafon.. For this would be to deffroy that bounty of 
nature, they feem fo fond of, whilff they make the knowledge of thofe 
principles to depend on the labour of our thoughts.- For all realbning is 
fearch, and calling about, and requires pains and application.. And how can 
it, with any tolerable fenfe, be fuppofed, that what. was -imprinted by nature. 
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made, and verities introduced, and brought into the mind, by the fame way, 
and difcQvcre-d by the fame fteps, as feveral other propoljtions, which no- 


By tWs they § jo. In the mean time it is obfervable, that this faying, that 
guifLd from un( ^ aueixf to thefe maxims, when they come to the ufe of reafoi 
other know- in reality of fad, to no more but this, that they arc never knowi 
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me or reaion becomes aauy more vxnme, as meie materials, mac give it em¬ 
ployment, increafe. But though the having of general ideas, and the ufe of 
general words and reafon, ufually grow together; yet, I fee not, how this any 
way proves them innate. The knowledge of fome truths, I confefs, is very 
early in the mind ; but in a way that ihews them not to be innate. For, if we 
will obferve, We {ball find it Hill to be about ideas, not innate, but acquired: 
it being about thole nrft, which are imprinted by external things, with winch 
infants have earlieil to do, which make the moll frequent impreifions on their 
fenles. In ideas thus got, the.'mind difeovers, that fome agree, and others 
differ, probably as loon as it has any ufe of memory ; as loon as it is able to 
retain and nereeive diftind ideas. But whether it be then, or no. this is cer- 


xetain and perceive diftind ideas. But whether it be then, or no, this is cer¬ 
tain it does lb, long before it has the ufe of words, or comes to that which we 
commonly call, “ the ufe of reafon.” For a child knows as certainly, before 
it can fpeak, the difference between the ideas of Iwcet and bitter, (t. e, that 
fweet is not bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to (peak) that 
wormwood and fugar-plumbs are not the fome thing. 
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§ t6. A child knows not that three and four are equal to {even, till he comes 
to "be able to count feven, and has got the name and idea of equality : and 
then, upon explaining thofe words, he prefen tly affents to, or rather perceives 
the truth of that proportion. But neither does He then readily alfent, becaule 
it is an innate truth, nor was his affent wanting till then* becaule he wanted 
the ufe of realbn ; but the truth of it appears to him, as Icon as he has fettled 
in his 1 mind the clear and diftind ideas, that thefe names Band for : and then 
he knows the truth of that propolition, upon the lame grounds, and by the 
{lime means, that he knew before, that a rod add cherry were not the lame 
thing; and upon the fame grounds alfo, that lie may come to know afterwards, 
“ that it is impoflible for the lame thing to be, and not to be;” as ihall be more 
after. So that the later it is before any one comes to have thofe 
about which thofe maxims are; or to know the Signification of 
thofe general terms that Band for them; or to put together in his mind the 
‘ * is they Hand for : the later alfo will it be before becomes to alfent to 
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maxims, whole terms, with the ideas they Band for, being no more 


innate than thofe of a cat or a weefel, he muB Bay till time and oblervation 
have aquainted him with, them; and then he will be in a capacity to know 
the truth’of thefe .maxims upon the lirB occafion, that Bull make him put 
together thofe ideas in. his mind, and obferve whether they agree oqdif agree, 
accordingas is exprefied in thofe propofitions. And therefore it is, that a 
man knows that eighteen and nineteen are equal to thirty-feven, by the iame 
felf-evidejice that lie knows one and two to be equal to three; yet a child 
knows not this fo foon as the other/ not for the want of the ufe of reafon, but 
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becaufe the ideas the words eighteen, nineteen, and thirty-feven Band for, 
are not fo foon got, as thofe which are fignitied by one, two, arid three 
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§17. This evafion therefore of general aflent, when men come to the 
ufe"of reafon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference, between thofe fup~ 
pofed innate and other truths, that are afterwards acquired arid learnt; men 
have endeavoured to fecure an univerlal afient to thofe they call maxims, by 
faying, they are generally afiented to as foon as propofed, and the terms, they 
are propofed in, under Bead: feeing all men, even children, as foon as they 
hear and underBand the terms, afient to thefe propofitions, they think it is 
fufficient to prove them innate. For fince men never fail, after they have once 
underBood the words, to acknowledge them for undoubted truths, they would 
infer, that certainly thefe propofitions were firB lodged in the underBanding; 
Iffucb an af- which, without any teaching, the mind, at the very lirB propoial, imme- 
fent be a diately clofes with, and afl.cn ts to, and after that never doubts again. 
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§18. In anfwer to this, I demand “ whether ready alfent, given to a pro- 
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and underBanding the terms, be a certain mark 


** pofition upon firft hearing, . 

“ of an innate principle ?” If it be not, fuch a general aiTent is in vain urged, as 
a proof of them : if it be laid, that it is a mark of innate, they muB then al- 
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low all fuch propofitions to be»innate, which are generally afiented to, as foon 
i,.Is” an<l a as heard; whereby they will find themfelves plentifully Bored with innate prin- 
thoufand the ciples. For, upon the fame ground, (viz.) of alfent at firB hearing and un- 
mud be deVflanding the terms, that men would have thofe maxims pafs for innate, 
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emax- § 2i. But wc have not yet done with alTenting to propofitions at filth 
^ iiw Jffat| Hearing^ and underftanding their terms,* it is fit wc firft take notice, that this, 
iimes till pro- mlfcad of. being a mark that they are innate, is a proof of the contrary : fince 
pofc.d, proves it fuppofes, that feveral who underhand and know' other things, arc ignorant 




of thefe principles till they are prbpofed to them j and that one may be un¬ 
acquainted with thefe truths till he hears them from others. For if they 
Were innate, what need they be propofed in order to gaining adlentj when 
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otherwife; how, or whenfoever he is brought to r 



m. And if 


whatever is afierited to at firft hearing and underftanding the terms, rnuft 
pdfs ^ for an innate principle ; every well grounded obfervation, drawn from 
particulars into a general rule, rnuft be innate. When yet it is certain, that 
not all, but only iagacious heads light at firft on thefe obfervations, and re- 
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obferving men have made them, unobferving men, when they are propofed 
to them, cannot refufe their aftent to. 

Impilcttly § 22, If it be fidd, “ the underftanding hath an implicit knowledge of 
fXropo- “ ^efe principles, but not an explicit, before this firl't hearing,” (as they 
ft!!g,figmfie* muft, who will fay, “ that they are in the underftanding before they are 
Owe the pair'd known”) it will be hard to conceive what is meant by a principle imprinted, 
SSS&? “I the nmkrfiandiug implicitly, unlefs it be this, that the mind is capable 
thcra.^ or of underftanding and afifenting firmly to fuch propofitions. And thus all 
ttou5* Ci mathematical demonftrations, as well as firft principles,, muft be received 
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them, than he did before. Whence it will follow, that thefe principles may 
be made more evident*to us by others teaching, than nature has made them 
by impreftion : which will ill agree with the opinion of innate principles, 
and give but little authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them 
unfit to be the foundations of all our other knowledge, as they are pre¬ 
tended to be. This cannot be denied, that men grow firft acquainted with 
many of thefe felf-evident truths, upon their being propofed: but it is clear, 
that whofoeyer does fo, finds in himfelf, that he then begins .to know a pro¬ 
portion, which he knew not before, and which from thenceforth he never 
queftions ; not becaufe it was innate, but becaufe the confideration of the 
nature of the things contained in thole words, would not fufifer him to think 
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clients to this propofition, “ that an apple is not fi . . 

quaintance, he hus got the ideas oi thofe two chlicrcnt tilings dtfiinctly 
printed on his mind, and has learnt that the names apple and fire 
them 5 yet it will be tome years al ter, perhaps* before the fame child 
to this propofition, “ that it is impoftible for the dame thing to 
to be.” Becaufe that though, perhaps, the words are as eafy to be learnt > 
yet the fignification of them being more large, comprehenlive, and abltract, 
than of the names annexed to thofe fenfible things the child hath to do with ; 
it is longer before he learns their precife meaning, and it requires more time 
plainly to form in his mind thofe general ideas they (land for. Till that be 
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done/ you will in vain endeavour to make any child alien t to a propofition. 
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made up of fuch general terms > but as foon as ever he lias got thole ideas* 
and learned their names, he forwardly clofes with the one as well as the 


other of . the for: ioned propofitions : and with both for the fame rea- 

fon, (viz.) becaufe he finds the ideas he has in his mind to agree or. dis¬ 
agree, according as the words (landing for them, aie afTiimcd, or denied, 
one of another in the propofition. But it propcfitions be brought to hiinJn 
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of thofe innate principles. 

- • To conclude this argument of univerfal confent, I 
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»e innate; Iince they are not alien ted to by thofe who underhand not the 
terms, nor by a great part of thole who do underhand them, but have yet 


never heard, nor thought of thole proportions; which, I think, i 
Vi'ilf nf mnnln'nrl. Hnf Whfh tlie. number far 1'efs. it would he 


Thefe max¬ 
ims not the 
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is at leah 

one naif of mankind. But were the number far lets, it would be enough 
to dehroy univerfal affent, and thereby fliew thefe propolitions not to be in¬ 
nate, if children alone were ignorant of them. 

§ 25. But that I may not be accufed, to argue from the thoughts of 
infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what pafles in their 
underftandings before they exprefs it; I lay next, that thefe two genera 1 pro- 


pofitiojis are not the truths that find pofiefs the minds of children, nor are 


antecedent to all acquired and adventitious notions; which, if they were in^ 
nate, they mull needs be. Whether we can determine it or no, it matters 
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and be at the fame time ignorant 
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any Inch ? O 

ceive the impreffions from things without ; 
of thofe characters which nature itfelf has taken care to ftamp within ? Can 
they receive and alien t to adventitious notions, and be ignorant of thole 
which are fuppofed woven into the very principles of their being, and im¬ 
printed there in indelible characters, to be the foundation and guide of all their 
acquired knowledge, and future reafonings ? This would be to make nature 
take pains to no ptirpofe, or at leaf! to write very ill; Iince its characters 


could not be read by thofe eyes which law other things very well; and thofe 
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No innate principles in the 'mind. 

for the fame thing to be, and not to be, 5 ' that it fo firmly aflents to theie, 
and other parts of its knowledge? Or that the child has any notion or ap- 
prehenfion of that proposition at an age, wherein yet it. is plain, it knows a 
great many other truths r He that will fay. Children join theie general ab~ 
ftrad fpeculations with their fucking-bottles and their rattles, may, perhaps 
with juftice, be thought to have more paffion and zeal for his opinion, but 
leis fincerity and truth, than one of that age. 

§ a.6. Though therefore there be ieveral general propofitions, that meet 
with conftant and ready aftent, as foon as propoied to men grown up, who 
have attained the ale of more general and abftrad ideas, and names Handing 
for them > yet they not being to be found in thole of tender years, who ne- 
verthelefs know other things, they cannot pretend to univerfal aflent of intel¬ 
ligent perfons, and fo by no means can be luppofed innate; it being impoflible 
that any truth which is innate (if there were any fuch) iliould be unknown, 
at leaft to any one who knows any thing elfe : fince, if they are innate 
truths, they mult be innate thoughts; there being nothing a truth in the 
mind that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if there be any 
innate truths, they mult nece/lkrily be the firit of any thought on, the firlt 
that appear there. 

§ 27. That the general maxims, we are difcourfing of, are not known 
to children, idiots, and a great part of mankind, we have already fufficiently 
proved ; whereby it is evident they have not an univerfal aftent, nor are ge¬ 
neral impreffions. But there is this farther argument in it againft their be¬ 
ing innate; that .theie charaders, if they were native and original impreffions, 
Iliould appear faireft and cleared: in thofe perfons, in whom yet we find no 
foot-ileps of them: and it is, in my opinion, a ftrong prefumption that they 
are not innate, iince they are leaft known to thofe, in whom, if they were 
innate, they mull needs exert the-mfelves with moil force and vigour. For chil- 
dren, idiots, lavages, and illiterate people, being of all others the leaft corrupted 
by cuftom or borrowed opinions; learning and education having not call 
their native thoughts into new moulds, nor by fuper-inducing foreign and 
ftudied dodrines, confounded thofe fair charaders nature had written there: 
one might reafonably imagine, that in their minds thefe innate notions fhouM 
lie open fairly to every one’s view,'as it is certain the. thoughts of children do. 
It might very well be expeded, that thefe principles iliould be perfedly 
known to naturals; which, being ftamped immediately on the foul (as thefe 
men fuppofe) can have no dependance on the confutations, or organs of the 
body, the only confeficd difference between them and others. One would 
think, according to thefe men's principles, that all thefe native beams of light 
(were there any fuch) ffiould in thofe who have no referves, no arts of con¬ 
cealment, ftiine out in their full luftre, and leave us in no more doubt of 
their being there, than we are of their love of pleafure, and abhorrence of pain. 
But alas ! amongft children, idiots, favages, and the gro% illiterate, what 
general maxims are to be found ? What univerfal principles of knowledge? 
Their notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thofe objeds they 
have had moft to do with, and which have made upon their, fenfes the .fre¬ 
quented: 
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quenteft and ftrohgelt irnprefilons. A child knows his nurfc and his cradle, 
and by degrees the play-tilings of a little more advanced age: and a young 
favao-e has, perhaps, his head filled with love and hunting, accotding to the 
fafhion of his tribe. But he that from a child untaught, or a wild inhabi¬ 
tant of the woods, will exped thefe abfirad maxims and reputed principles 
of fcieaces j will, I fear, find himfelf miftaken. Such kind of general pro- 
pofitions are feldom mentioned in the huts of Indians, much lefs are they to 
be found in the thoughts of children, or any impreffions of them on the 
minds p£ naturals. They are the language and bufinefs of the fchools and 
academies of learned nations, accuftomed to that fort of convention r or 
learning, where difputes are frequent: thefe maxims being fuited to artificial 
argumentation, and ufeful for conviction j but not much conducing to the 
difcovery of truth, or advancement of knowledge. But of then- fmall ufe 
for the improvement of knowledge, I lhall have occafion to (peak moie at 

Icir^c ie 

s I know not how abfurd this may feem to the mafters of demon- 
ftration and probably it will hardly down with any body at firil hearing ; 

I muff therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the forbearance of 
cenfure, till I have been heard out, in the fhquel of this diicourfe; being 
very willing to fubmit to better judgments. And fince I impartially fearcn 
after truth, I lhall not be forry to be convinced that I have been too fond of 
my own notions •, which I confefs we are all apt to be. When application 
and ftudy have warmed our heads with them. . c 

Upon the whole matter, I cannot fee any ground to think thefe two famed 
fpeculative maxims innate, fince they are not universally alien ted to ; and 
the affcnt they fo generally find, is no other than what ieveral propofitjons, 
not allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them : and fince the alien t, 
that is given them is produced another way, and comes not irom natural 
infcriptkm, as I doubt not but to make appear in the following difeourfe. 
And if thefe firfi; principles of knowledge and (deuce are found, not to <e 
innate, no other fpeculative maxims can (I fuppofe) with better right pre¬ 
tend to be fo. 

CHAPTER III. 

No innate pra&ical principles. 

a i TF thole fpeculative maxims, whereof we difepprfed in the foregoing 
■ ' I chapter, have no'. univerfal aflent from all mankind, as we 

there proved, it is much more vifible concerning pradlical principles that 
they come (hortof an univerfal reception; and I think it will be hard to in¬ 
ternee any one moral rule, which can pretend to fo general and ready an af¬ 
fent as, “ what is, is;'* or to be fo manifeft a truth as this, that it is im- 
poflible for the fame thing to be, and not- to be.” Whereby it is evident, 
that they are farther removed from a title to be innate; and the aoubt of 






irft hearing. It may fufhce, that thefe moral rules are ca- 
f demonftration : a|d therefore it is our own fault, if we come not 

K tain knowledge of then,. But the ignorance wherein many men are 

1 , and the flownefs of alient wherewith others receive them., are 
manifeft proofs, that they are not innate, and iuch as offer t‘ 
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hfltory of mankind, and looked abroad beyond the imoak of their own JXSpS 
chimneys. Where is that practical truth, that is univerfally received with- fy /»• 


out doubt or queftion, as it muff be if innate ? juftice, and keeping of con¬ 
tracts, is that which mod men leern to agree in. This is a principle, which 
is thought to extend itfelf to the dens of thieves, and the confederacies of 
the greateft villains; and they who have gone fartheft towards the putting 
off of humanity itfelf, keep faith and rules of j ud ice one with another. 1 grant 
that our out-laws themfelves do this one amongft another : but it is without 
receiving thefe as the innate laws of nature. They praClife them as rules of 
convenience within their own communities : but it is impoftible to conceive, 
that he embraces juftice as a practical principle, who adfcs fairly T " : * u u: ' 
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man he meets with. Juftice and truth are the common ties of foci 

therefore even out-laws, and robbers, who break with all the world _ 

mull keep faith and rules of equity amongft themfelves, or elfe they cannot 
hold together. But will any one fay, that thofe who live by fraud and rapine, 
have innate principles of truth and juftice, which they allow and aftent to ? 

§ 3. Perhaps it will be urged, that the tacit aftent of their minds agrees objcaion. 
to what their practice contradicts. I anlwer, firft I have always thought the Though men 
.adtion$ -of men the heft interpreters of their thoughts. But fince it is cer- 
tun, that moft men’s practice, and fome men’s profeftions, have either quef- tice, yet they 
tioned or denied thefe principles, it is impoffible to eitabliih an universal 
confent- (though we fhould look for it only amongft grown men) without ‘thoughts, 
which, it is impoffible to conclude them innate. Secondly, it is very ftrange anfwered, « 
and unreafonable, to fuppojfe innate practical principles, that terminate only 
in contemplation. Practical principles derived from nature, are there for 
operation, and muft produce conformity of adtion, not barely Speculative af- 
fent to their truth .; or elie they are in vain diftinguifhed from fpecula^ 
yOL. I, D live 
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K I. due maxims. Nature, I confdfs, has put into man a define of happinefs, and 
an averfiow to mfiery : theie, indeed, are innate practical principles, which 
(as practical principles ought) do continue con i I an t ly to operate and influence 
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" proof to aicertain its 

truth, nor want any reafon to gain it approbation. He would be thought 
void of common fenfe, who alked on the one fide, or on the other fide went 
to give a reafon, why it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. 
It carries its own light and evidence with it, and needs no other proof: he. 
that underftands the terms, agents to it for its own fake, or elfe nothing will 
ever be able to prevail with him to do it. Rut flhpuld that moil unfhaken 
rule of morality, and foundation of all (octal virtue, “ that one (hould do as 
“ he would be done untoft he propofed to one who never heard it before, 
but yet is of capacity to underhand its meaning ; might he not without any 
abfurdi ty aik a reafon why ? and were not he that propofed it, bound to make 
out the truth and realonablends of i i to hirn ? which plainly (hews it not to be 
innate: for if it were, it could -neither want nor receive any proof but muft 
needs (at leaft as foon as heard and underftood) be received and afiemted to, 
as an unquefticnable truth, w hich a man can by no means doubt of. So that 
the truth of all theft* moral rules plainly depends upon feme other antecedent 
to them, and from which they muft be deduced % which could not be, if 
either they were innate, or fo much 'as (elf-evident, 
fe&wjcein § 5. That men ihould keep their compa&s, is certainly a great and un- 
t e^m gc°m- deniable rule in morality : but yet, if aChriftian, who has the view ofhap- 
pinefs and mifery in another life, be afked why a mart muft keep his word, 
he will give this as a reafon; becaufe God, who has the power of eternal 
life and death, requires it of us. But if an Ilobbift be diced why, he will 
anfwer, becaufe the public requires it, and the Leviathan, will punifti you, 
if -you do not. And if one of the old philofpphers had been diced, he would 
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No innate practical principles* 

■m five red; becaufegt was difhoneft, below the dignity bf a man, and 
oppolite to virtue, the higheft perfection of human nature, to do other wife, 

§ 6. Hence naturally Flows the great variety of opinions concerning moral 
rules, which are to be found amongft men, according to the different forts 
of happineis they have a profped: of , or propofe to thcmfelves: which could 
not be, if practical principles were innate, and imprinted in our minds im¬ 
mediately by the hand of God. I grant the ejdftence of God is fo many 
wa y s ftiariifefl, and the obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of 
teafon, that a great part of mankind give tertimbny to'the law of nature: 

1 ut. yet I think it muit be allowed, that fevcral moral rules may receive from 
mankind a very general approbation, without either knowing or admitting 
the true ground of morality ; which can only be the will and law of a God, 
who fees men in the dark, has .in hit hands rewards and punifhments, and. 
power enough to call to account the proudeft offender. For God having, by 
an infepatable connexion, joined virtue and public happinefs together, and 
made the practice thereof neceffary to the prefrrvation of fociety, and viftbly 
beneficial to all with whom the virtuous man has to do; it is no wonder, that 
every one fhould not only allow, but recommend and magnify thofe rules to 
others, from whole observance of them lie is fure to reap advantage to him- 
lelf. He may, out of intereft, as well m conviftion, cry up that for facred; 
ivhicli if once trampled on and profaned, he him&lf cannot be fife nor ft- 
cure. This, though it takes nothing.from the moral and eternal obligation 
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which theft rules evidently have, yet itfhews that the outward acknowledg¬ 
ment men pay to them in their words, proves not that they are innate prin¬ 
ciples ; nay, it proves not fo much, as that men affent to them inwardly in 
their own minds, as the inviolable rules of their own practice: lincewe find 
that lelf-hitereft and the conveniences of this life make many men own an 
outward profeffion and. approbation of them, whole a&ions fufficiently prove, 
tnat they very little confider the law-giver, that preferibed thefe rules, nor 
the hell that he has ordained far the punifhriierft of thole that tranfgrefr 


§ 7. For, if we will not in civility allow too much fmeerity to: the proftf- 
f ons of molt men, but think their ad ions to be the interpreters of their 
thoughts, we lhall find, that they have no Inch internal veneration for thefe 
rules, nor lo full a perluafion or their certainty and obligation. The great 
principle of morality, “ to do as one would be done to,” is more commended 
than pradtiied ; but the breach of this rule cannot be a greater vice than to 
teach others, that it is no moral rule, nor obligatory, would be thought mad- 
neis, and contrary to that intereft men fterihee to, when they breakfr them- 
.1 elves. Perhaps confidence will lie urged as checking us for fach breaches, 
and fo the internal obligation and eftablifhment of the rule be preferv.ed. 

§ S. To Which I an liver, that I doubt not but, without being written oft 
their hearts, many men may, by the fame way that they come to the know¬ 
ledge of other things, come to aflent to leveral moral rules, and be convinced 
of their obligation. Others alfo may come to be of the fame mind, from 
their education, company, and cuftoms of their country ; which perfuafmn, 
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** hominibus, duin vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis vero vel tem- C h a p. 
“ pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliffima, eofq; contingere ac fepelire maxi- III. 

" mx fortunae ducunt loco. Audivimus hvec diCta & dicenda per interpretem »—-v- 1 

“ a Mucrelo noftro. Infuper fanCtum ilium, quem eo loci vidimus, publi- 
“ citus apprime commendari, eum effe hominem fanCtum, divinum ac inte- 
11 gritate pnecipuum; eo quod, nec form inarum unquam eiTet, nec puerorum, 

“ fed tantum mode afeljarum coneubitor atque mularum.” Peregr. Baum- 
gartea, 1 . 2 . c- i. p. 73. More of the fame kind, concerning thole pre¬ 
cious faints of the Turks, may be feen in Pietro della Valle, in his letter of 
the 25 th of January, 1616. Where then are thofo innate principles of juf- 
tice, piety, gratitude, equity, chaftity ? Or where is that universal content, 
that allures us there are fuch inbred rules ? Murders in duels, when falhion 
has made them honourable, are committed without rcmorfe of confidence ■; 
nay, in many places, innocence in this cafe is the greateft ignominy. And 
if we look abroad, to take a view of men, as they are, we lhall find that 
they have remorfe in one place for doing or omitting that, which others, in 
another place, think they merit by. 

§ 10. He that will carefully perufe the hidory of mankind, and look Men have 
abroad into the feveral tribes of men, and with indifference furvey their ac- 
tions, will be able to fatisfy himfelf, that there is fcarce that principle of mo- principles, 
rality to be named, or rule of virtue to be thought on (thole only excepted, 
that are abfolutely neceffary to hold fociety together, which commonly too 
are negleCled betwixt diftinCt focieti.es) which is not, fomewhere or other, 
flighted and condemned by the general falhion of whole focieties of men, 
governed by practical opinions, and rules of living, quite oppolite to others.. 

§ 11. Hi re perhaps it will be objected, that it is no argument that the whole mo¬ 
rale is not known, becaufe it is broken. I grant the objection good, where ^y"rai e inorat 
men, though they tranfgrels, yet clifown not the law; where fear of fhame, rules! 
cenfure or puniffiment carries the mark of fome awe it has upon them. But 
it is impollible to conceive, that a whole nation of men fhoujd all publickly 
rejeCt and renounce what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew 
to be a law; for lb they muff, who have it naturally imprinted on their 
minds. It is poiTible men may fometimes own rules of morality, which in 
their private thoughts they do not believe to be true, only to keep tkemfelves 
in reputation and efteem among!! thofe w r ho are perfuaded of their obliga¬ 
tion. But it is not to be imagined that a whole fociety of men fhould pub¬ 
lickly and profdfedly difown, and call off a rule, which they could not, in 
• their own minds, but be infallibly certain was a law; nor be ignorant that all. 
men they fhould have to do with, knew it to be fuch : and therefore muff, 
every one of them apprehend from others all the contempt and abhorrence, 
due to one, who prolefles himfelf void of humanity; and one, who con¬ 
founding the known and natural meafures of right and wrong, cannot but be 
looked on as the profeffed enemy of their peace and happinefs. Whatever 
pradical principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one to be juft and 
gooff. It is therefore little lefs than a contradiction to fuppofe, that whole 
natrons of men fhould, both in their profefiions and practice,, unanimoufly 
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I. and univerfally give the lye to 
— 1 one of them knew to be true, rig 

us, that no practical rule, which is any 
approbation or allowance trail l'grc fled, c 
Jfomething farther to add, in anfwer t 
§ 12. The breaking of a rule, fav i 
known. I grant it: but the get 
is a proof that it is not inpater||fl 
which being the moil obvious deductions of human reafon, and conformable 
to the natural inclination of the greateil part of men, feweft people have 
had the impudence to deny, or in con fide ration to doubt of. If any can be 
thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have a fairer pretence 
to be innate than this; “ parents, preferve and cheriih your children.” When 
therefore you fay, that this is an innate rule, what do you mean ? either that 
it is an innate principle, which, upon all occafions, excites and directs the 
actions of men ; or elfe that it is a truth, which all men have imprinted on 
their minds, and which therefore they know and alient to*, but in neither 
of thefc fenfcs is it innate. Firil, That it is not a principle, which influ¬ 
ences all men’s actions, is what I have proved by the examples before-cited; 
nor need we feek lo far as Mingrelk. or Peru, to find in fiances of fuch as 
negledt, abufe, nay and drilroy their children; or look on it only as the more 
than brutality of feme favage and barbarous nations, when we remember that 
it was a familiar and uncondemned pra&keamongfl the Greeks and Romans, 
to expole, without pity and remorfc, their innocent infants. Secondly,That it is 
an innate truth, known to all men, is alfo falfe: For, “ parents, preferve your 
children,” is fo far from an innate truth, that it is no truth at all; it being a 
command, and not a propolltion, and fo not capable of truth or falfhood. 
To make it capable of being alien ted to as true, i t muft be reduced to fome 
fuch proportion as this; “ it is the duty of parents to preferve their children.” 
But what duty is, cannot he underflood without a law; nor a law be known 
or fuppoled without a law-maker, or without reward and punifhment: . fa 
that it is impoflible that this, or any other practical principle, fhould be in¬ 
nate, that is, be imprinted on the mind as a duty, without fuppofmg the ideas 
of God, of law, of obligation, of punifhment, of a life after this, innate : 
For that punifhment follows not, in this life, the breach of this rule, and 
confequently that it has not the force of a law in countries, where the gene¬ 
rally allowed praClice runs counter to it; is in itfelf evident. But thefe ideas 
(which mud be all of them innate, if any thing as a duty be fo) are fo far 
from being innate, that it is not every lludious or thinking man, much lefs 
every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear and diflind': 
and that one of them, which of all others feems moll likely to be innate, is 
not fo, (I mean the idea of God) I think, in the next chapter, will appear 
very evident to any confidedng man. 

§ 13. From what has been laid, I think we may iafely conclude, That 
whatever practical rule is, in any place, generally, and with allowance bro¬ 
ken, cannot be fuppofed innate; it being impoflible that men fhould, without 
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fhame or fear, confidently and ferenely break a rule, which they could not 


o this, a man can 

never be certain that any thing is his duty. Ignorance or doubt of the law, 
hopes to eJcape the knowledge or power of the law-maker, or th«.. like, may 
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make men give way to a preient appetite: but let any one fee the fault, ami 
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the rod by i 


nd with the tranigreition 


tempting, and the hand of the Almighty vifibly he 
vengeance (for this muff be the 


ready to punifh it; a pleafurc 
held up, and prepared to take 
where any duty is imprinted bn the 
mind) and then tell me, whether it be pollible for people 'with Inch a proi- 
pcCx, luch a certain knowledge as this, wantonly, and without fcruple, to 
offend, again ft a law, winch they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and thatftares them in the face whilit they are breaking it? whether men, at 
the fame time that they feel in themlelves the imprinted edicts of an omni¬ 
potent law-giver, can, with afl'urance and gaiety, Slight and trample under 
foot his rnoft racrcd injunctions ? and laftiy, whether it b... poflibic, thi.it 
whilft a man thus ©pertly bids defiance to this innate law and lupreme law- 
giver, all the by-ftanders, yea even the governors and rulers of the people, 
full of the fame fenfe both of the law and. law-maker, lhall fileutly connive, 
without teftifying their diftike, or laying the leafl blame on it ? Principles of 
actions indeed there are lodged in men’s appetites, but thefe are fo far from 
being innate moral principles, that if they were left to their full fiwing, they 
would carry men to the over-turning of all morality. Moral Laws are fet 
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in the'fame uncertain floating eftate with, as without them. An evident in¬ 
dubitable knowledge of unavoidable punifhment, great enough to make the 
tranfgreflion very uneligible, muft accompany an innate law unlefs with an 
innate law, they can fuppofe an innate gofpel too. I would not here be 
miftaken, as if, becaufe I deny an innate law, I thought there were none but 
pofitive laws. There is a great deal of difference between an. innate law, and 
a law of nature; between 1'omethin.g imprinted on our minds in the very 
original, and fomething that we being ignorant of may attain to the know¬ 
ledge of, by the ufe and due application of our natural faculties. And I think, 
they equally forfake the truth, who running into the contrary extremes, 
either affirm an innate law, or deny that there is a law knowable by the light 
of nature, that is, without the help of pofitive revelation. 

§ 14. The difference there is among ft men in their practical principles, is 
fo evident, that, I think, 1 need fay no more to evince, that it will be fin- 
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__.. .any innate moral rules by this mark of general alien t: and 

i ——j ft is enough to make one fufped, that the fuppolition of fuch innate princi- 
P™fP tes * pies, is but an opinion taken up at pleal'ure ; firice thofe who talk fo confi- 
what U 'chey dently of them, are fo fparing to tell us which they are. This might with 

are - juftice be expeded from thofe men, who lay ftrefs upon this opinion : and 

it gives occasion to didrud either their knowledge or charity, who declaring, 
that God has imprinted on the minds of men the foundations of knowledge, 
and the rules of living, are yet fo little favourable to the information of their 
neighbours, or the quiet of mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the variety men are didraded with. But, in truth, were there 
any fuch innate principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did 
men find fuch innate principles damped on their minds, they would ealily 
he able to didinguiih them from other truths, that they afterwards learned 
and deduced from them; and there would be nothing more eafy than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no more doubt 
about their number, than there is about the number of our fingers; and it is 
like then, every fyftem would be ready to give them us by tale. But iince 
no-body that I know has ventured yet to give a catalogue of them, they can¬ 
not blame thofe who doubt of theie innate principles; fince even they who 
require men to believe that there are fuch innate proportions, do not tell us 
what they are. It is eafy to forefee, that if different men of different feds 
fhould go about to give "us a lid of thofe innate practical principles, they 
would fet down only fuch as fuited their diftind hypothefes, and were fit to 
fupport the dodrines of their particular fchools or churches; a plain evidence 
that there are no fuch innate truths. Nay, a great part of men are fo far 
from finding any fuch innate moral principles in themfelves, that by de¬ 
nying freedom to mankind, and thereby making men no other than bare 
ujachines, they take away not only innate, but all moral rules whatfoever, 
and leave not a poffibility to believe any fuch, to thofe who cannot conceive 
how any thing can be capable of a law, that is not a free agent: and upon 
that ground they mud neceifarily reject all principles of virtue, who cannot 
put morality and mechanifm together, which are not very eafy to be recon¬ 
ciled, or made confident. 

Lord Her- § 15. When I had writ this, being informed that my lord Herbert had, 
* n kooks, “ de Veritate,” afligned thefe innate principles, I prefently con- 
examined. fuited him, hoping to find, in a man of fo great parts, fomething that might 
fatisfy me in this point, and put an end to my enquiry. In his chapter “ de 
Indindu Naturali,” p. 76, edit. 1656. I met with thefe fix marks of his 
Notitiae Communes. ** i.Prioritas. 2.Independeritia. pUniverfalitas. 4. Cer- 
“ titudo. 5. Neceffitas; i. e. as he explains it, t( faciunt ad homlnis confcr- 
** vationem.” 6. Modus confcrmationis, i. e. “ alfenfus nulla interpofita 
mora.” And at the latter end of his little treatife, “ De ReligioneLaid, ’ he 
fays this of thefe innate principles, “ Adeo ut non uniufcujufvis religionis con- 
“ fmio ardentur quae ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in ipfa mente coe- 
litus deferiptae nullilque traditionibus, five feriptis, five non feriptis, ob- 
** noxiae.” p. 3. And, “ veritates noftrae catholicae, quae tanquam indubia 

“ Dei 
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Dei. eftata in ioro interiori defcripta.” Thus having given the marks of C h a 
the innate principles or common notions, and aflerted their being imprinted III. 
on the minds of men by the hand of God, he proceeds to let them down, 
and they are thefe: “ i. Effe aliquod fupremumNumen. z. Numen illud coli 
debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjundam optimam eife rationem cultus 
divini. 4. Refipifcendum efle a peccatis. 5. Dari praernium vel pcenam poft 
lianc vitam tranfadam.” Though I allow thefe to be clear truths, and fuch 
as, if rightly explained, a rational creature can hardly avoid giving his affent 
to ; yet I think he is far from proving them innate impreifions, “ in foro 
interiori defcripte.” Fori muft take leave to obferve, 

§ 16. First, That thefe five propofitions are either not all, or more than 
all, thofe common notions writ on our minds by the finger of God, if it 
were reafonable to believe any at all to be fo written : fine© there are other 
propofitions, which even by his own rules have as juft a pretence to fuch 
an original, and may be as well admitted for innate principles, as at leaf); 
fome of thefe five he enumerates, viz, “ Do as thou wouldft be done unto /’ # 

and perhaps fome hundreds of others, when well confidered. 

§ 17, Secondly, That all his marks are not to be found in each of his five 
propofitions, viz,, his firft, fecond, and third marks agree perfectly to neither 
of them; and the firft, fecond, third, fourth, and fixth marks agree but ill 
to his third, fourth, and fifth propofitions. For, befides that we are afiured 
from hiftory, of many men, nay whole nations, who doubt or difoelieve 
fome or all of them; I cannot fee how the third, viz. “ that virtue joined 
with piety is the be ft worfhip of God,” can be an innate principle, when 
the name or found “ virtue” is To hard to be underftood; liable to To much 
uncertainty in its fignification; and the thing it ftands for, fo much contended 
about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very un¬ 
certain rule of human pradice, and ferve but very little to the conduct of 
our lives; and is therefore very unfit to be affigned as an innate pradical 
principle. 

§ i8. For let us confider this proportion as to its meaning (for it is the 
fenfe, and not found, that is, and muft be the principle or common notion) 
viz. “ virtue is the heft worfhip of God, i. e. is moft acceptable to him 
which if virtue be taken, as moft commonly it is, for thofe adions, which, 
according to the different opinions of feveral countries, are accounted laud¬ 
able, will be a proposition lo far from being certain, that it will not be true. 

If virtue be taken tor adions conformable to God’s will, or to the rule pre- 
feribed by God, which is the true and only meafure of virtue, when virtue 
is tiled to fignify what is in its own nature right and good; then this propo¬ 
sition, that “ virtue is the belt worfhip of God,” will be moft true and 
certain, but of very little ufe in human life : fince it will amount to no more 
but this, viz. that God is pleated with the doing of what he commands; 
which a man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what it is, 
that God doth command ; and fo be as far from any rule or principles of his 
adions, as he was before: and I think very few will take a propofition which 
amounts to no more than this, viz. “ that God is pleafed with the doine of 
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imagined to be innate principles ; 
any ufe, if they were innate, unlefs the particular meafures and hounds of 
all virtues and vices, were engraven in men’s minds, and were innate prin¬ 
ciples alfo, which, I think, is very much to be doubted. And therefore, I 
imagine, it will icarce feem poffible, that God fhould engrave principles in 


men s m 


which, amo 


in words of uncertain Signification, fuch as virtues and fins', 
>ngft different men, Hand for different things : nay, it cannot be 
fuppofed to be in words at all, which, being in moil of thefe principles very 
general names, cannot be underflood, but by knowing the particulars com¬ 
prehended under them. And in the practical inflances, the mealures mull 


ae taken from 


the knowledge of the adions themfelves, and the rules of 
them abfiraded from words, and antecedent to the knowledge of names ; 
which rules a man muff: know, what language foever he chance to learn, 
whether Englifh or Japan, or if he fhould learn no language at all, or never 
fhould underitand the ufe of words, as happens in the cafe of dumb and 
deaf men. When it (hall be made out, that men ignorant of words, or 
untaught by the law's and cuftoms of their country, know that it is part of 
the worship of God, not to kill another man; not to know more women 
than one; not to nr 
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not very -material anfwer, (viz. ) that the innate principles or morality, may, 
by education, and cuflom, and the general opinion of thofe, amorigfl whom 

we 




to infallibility. For otherwise it will be very hard to underhand, how < 
be fome principles, which all men do acknowledge, and agree in , and 
there are none of thole principles, which are not by depraved ciillom, : 
ill education, blotted out of the minds of many men; which is to fay, “ * 
all men admit, but yet many men do deny, and diffent from them.” 
indeed the fuppofition of fuch firft principles will lerVe us to very lii 
pole; and we lhall be as much at a lofs with, as without them, if they.may 
by any human power, luch as is the will of our teachers, or opinions of 
our companions, be altered or loft in us : and notwithftanding all this boaft 
of fir ft principles, and innate light, we lhall be as much in the dark and un¬ 
certainty, as if there were no fuch thing at all; it being all one to have no 


or, amongft various, and com 
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men to fay, whether they can, or cannot, by education and 
dc blurred and blotted out: if they cannot, we mud find them in 
all mankind alike, and they muft be clear in every body: and if they may 
fuffer variation from adventitious notions, we mult then find them cleareft 
and moft perfpicuous, neareft the fountain, in children and illiterate people, 
who have received leaft impreffion from foreign opinions. Let them take 
which, fide they pleafe, they will certainly find it inconfiftent with vilible 
matter of fadt, and daily obfervation. 

§ 21. I eafily grant, that there are great numbers of opinions, which, by 
men of different countries, educations, and tempers, are received and cm- 16 

braced as firft and unqueftionable principles; many whereof, both for their 
abfurditv, as well as oppolitions to one another, it is impoffible Ihould be 
true. But yet all thole propositions, how remote foever from reafon, are 
fo lacred fomewhere or other, that men even of good underftanding in 
other matters, will fooner part with their lives, and whatever is deareft to 
them, than fuffer themfelves to doubt, or others to queftion, the truth of 
them. 

§ 22 , This, however ftrange it may feem, is that which every day’s ex 
perience confirms; and will not, perhaps, appear fo wonderful, if we con 
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Book I. than the fuperftition of a ntirfe, or the authority of an old woman, may, by 
length of time, and confent of neighbours, grow up to the dignity of prin¬ 
ciples in religion or morality. For fuch, who are careful (as they call it) to 
principle children well (and few there be who have not a fet of thole prin¬ 
ciples'for them, which they believe in) inflil into the unwary, and as yet 
unprejudiced underfhnding" (for white paper receives any characters) thole 
doctrines they would have them retain and profefs. Thefe being taught 
them as loon as they have any apprehenfton; and Hill as they grow up, con¬ 
firmed'to them, either by the open profeffion, or tacit confent, of all they 
have to do with; or at leaft by thofe, of whole wifdom, knowledge and 
piety, they have an opinion, who never fuller thefe proportions to be other- 
wife mentioned, but as the bafts and foundation on which they build their 
religion and manners; come, by tliefe means, to have the reputation of un- 
qucftronable, felf-evidertt, and innate truths. 

§ 23. To which we may add, that when men, fo inftru&ed, are grown 
upj and refled on their own minds, they cannot find any thing more ancient 
there than thofe opinions which were taught them before their memory be¬ 
gan to keep a regifler of their adions, or date the time when any new thing 
appeared to them; and therefore make no fcruple to conclude, that thofe 
propoiitions, of whole knowledge they can find in themfelves no original, 
were certainly the imprefs of God and nature upon their minds, and not 
taught them by any one elfe. Thefe they entertain and lubmit to, as many 
do to their parents, with veneration ; not hecaufe it is natural; nor do chil¬ 
dren do it, where they are not fo taught; but becaufe, having been always 
fo educated, and having no remembrance of the beginning of this refped, 
they think it is natural. 

§ 24. This will appear very likely, arid almofl unavoidable to come to 
pals, if we confider the nature of mankind, and the contlitution of human 
affairs ; wherein moll men cannot live without employing their time in the 
daily labours of their callings; nor be at quiet in their minds without fome 
foundation or principle to red their thoughts on. There is fcarce any one 
fo floating and fupcrficial in his underflanding, who hath not fome reverenced 
proportions, which are to him the principles on which he bottoms his rea- 
i'onings; and by which he judgeth of truth and falfhood, right and wrong: 
which fome,.wanting fkil! and'leifure, and others the inclination, and fome 
being taught, that tliey ought not to examine ; there are few to be found 
who are not expofed by their ignorance, lazinefs, education, or precipitancy, 
to take them upon truth 

§ 25. This is evidently the cafe of all children and young folk ; and cuf- 
tom, a greater power than nature, feldom failing to make them wOrfhip for 
divine what fhe hath inured them to how their minds, and lubmit their un- 
derflandings to; it is no wonder that grotvn men, either perplexed in the ne- 
celi'ary affairs of life, or hot in the purfuit of pleafures, Ihould not ferioufly 
lit down to examine their own tenets; efpecially when one of their principles 
is, that principles ought not to be quellioned. And had men leifure, parts, 
and will, who is there a 1 moil that dare fhake the foundations of all his paft 

thoughts 
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thoughts and actions, and endure to bring upon himfels the fhamc o» having 
been a long time wholly in midake and error ? who is there hardy enough 
to contend with the reproach which is every-where prepared for thole who 
dare venture to dident from the received opinions of their country or party: 

And where is the man to be found that can patiently prepare himfell to bear 
the name of whimfical, fceptical, or atheift, which he is lure to meet with, 
who does in the lead fcruple any of the common opinions ? And he will be 
much more afraid to queftion thofe principles, when he fhall think them, 
as mod men do, the dandards fet up by God in his mind, to be the rule and 
touehdone of all other opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking 
them facred, when he finds them the earlied of all his own thoughts, and 
the mod reverenced by others ? • 

§ 26, It is ealy to imagine how by thele means it comes to pals, that men 
worship the idols that have been fet up in their minds; grow fond of .the 
notions they have been long acquainted with there; and damp the chat aiders 
of divinity upon abfurditi.es and errors, become zealous votaries to bulls and 
monkeys; and contend toq, fight, and die in defence of theii opinions. 

“ Dum fiolos credit habendos efle deos, quosiple colit." l 1 or iince the rea- 
foning faculties of the foul, which are almod condantly, though not always 
warily nor wifely, employed, would not know how to move, lox want of a 
foundation and footing, in mod men; who through lazinels or avocation do 
not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for other caufes, cannot pene¬ 
trate into the principles of knowledge, and trace truth to its fountain and 
original; it is natural for them, and almoft unavoidable, to take up with 
fome borrowed principles : which being reputed and prefumed to be the evi¬ 
dent proofs of other things, are thought not to need any other proof them- 
felves. Whoever {hall receive any of thefe into his mind, and entertain them 
there, with the reverence ufually paid to principles, never venturing to ex¬ 
amine them, but accuftoming himfelf to believe them, becaufe they are to 
be believed, may take up from his education, and the fafhions of his country, 
any abfurdity for innate principles; and by long poring on the fame obje&s, 
fo dim his fight, as to take monders lodged in his own brain, for the images 
of the Deity, and the workmanfhip of his hands. 

§ 27. By this progrefs, how many there are who arrive at principles, Principles 

which they believe innate, may be eafily obferved, in the variety of oppoiite "mined," ’ 
principles held and contended for by all forts and degrees of men. And he 
that fhall deny this to be the method, wherein mod men proceed to the al - 
furance they have of the truth and evidence of their principles, will perhaps 
find it a hard matter any other way to account for the contrary tenets, 
which are firmly believed, confidently aflerted, and which great numbers are 
ready at any time to feal with their blood. And, indeed, if it tin, pri¬ 
vilege of innate principles, to be received upon their own authority, Without 
examination, I know not what may not be believed, or how any one’s prin¬ 
ciples can be queftioned. If they may, and ought to be examined, and tried, 

I defire to know how fird and innate principles can be tried ; or at lead it is 
reafpnable to demand the marks and characters, whereby the genuine innate 
j- principles 
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principles may be didinguiffied from others ? that fo, amidil the great va¬ 
riety of pretenders, I may be kept from miftakes, in fo material a point as 
this. When this is done, I Avail be ready to embrace fuch welcome and 
ufeftil propofitions ) and till then I may with modefty doubt, fmee I fear 
univerfal confent, which is the only one produced, will ibarce prove a fufH- 
cient mark to dired’t my choice, and affure me of any innate principles. 
From what has been faid, I think it pah doubt, that there are no practical 
principles wherein all men agree; and therefore none innate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Other con liderat ions concerning innate principles, 
both fpeculative and practical 


£ hap. § i. T TAD thofe, who would perfuade us that there are innate princi- 
IV. JQ pies, not taken them together in grois, but confidered feparately 

—> the parts out of which thofe proportions are made; they would not, per- 
notlnl^e, haps, have been fo forward to believe they were innate : lince, if the ideas 
imlefs their which made up thofe truths were not, it was impoffible that the proportions 
ideas be in- ma d e U p 0 f them ffiould be innate, or the knowledge of them be born with 
us. For if the ideas be not innate, there was a time when the mind was 
without thofe principles; and then they will not be innate, but be derived 
from fome other original. For, where the ideas themlelves are not, there 
can be no knowledge, no affent, no mental or verbal proportions about 
them. 

Ideas, efpe- § 2. If we will attentively confider new-born children, we dial] have little 
lltn t ,(e ,o re ‘‘dbn to think, that they bring many ideas into the world with them. For 
principle?, bating perhaps Tome faint ideas of hunger and third, and warmth, and 
not bom with f ome "pains which they may have felt in the womb, there is not the lead ap¬ 
pearance of any fettled ideas at all in them j efpecially of ideas, anfwering 
the terms, which make up thofe univerfal propofitions, that are efteemed 
innate principles. One may perceive how, by degrees, afterwards, ideas 
come into their minds; and that they get no more, nor no other, than what 
experience, and the obfervation of things, that come in their way, furnifh 
them with: which might be enough tofatisfy us, that they are not original 
characters, damped on the mind. 

§ 3. “ It is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be,” is cer¬ 
tainly (if there be any fuch) an innate principle. But can any one think, or 
will any one fav, that impoffibility and identity are two innate ideas ? Are 
they fuch as all mankind have, and bring into the world with them ? And 
are they thofe which are the fird in children, and antecedent to all acquired 
ones ? If they are innate, they mud needs be fo. Hath a child an idea of 
impoffibility and identity, before it has of white or black, Iweet or bitter ? 
And is it from the knowledge of this principle, that it concludes, that worm¬ 
wood 
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wood rubbed on the nipple hath not the fame tafte that it uled to receive 
from thence ? Is it the a&ual knowledge of impoffibile eft idem effe, & 
non eflfe,” that makes a child diftinguifh between its mother and a Granger? 
or, that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other ? Or does the mind re¬ 
gulate itl'elf and its aflent by ideas, that it never yet had ? Or the underftand- 
ing draw conclufions from principles, which it never yet knew or under- 
ftood ? The names impoflibility and identity ftand for two ideas, fo far 
from being innate, or born with us, that I think it requires great care and 
attention to form them right in our underhand mgs. They are fo far from 
being brought into the world with us, fo remote from the thoughts of in¬ 
fancy and. childhood ; that, I believe, upon examination it will, be found, 
that many grown men want them. > 

§ 4. If identity (to inftance in that alone) be a native impreffion, and 
confequently fo clear and obvious to us, that we muff needs know it even 
from our cradles I would gladly be refolved by one of l'even, or feveirty 
years old, whether a man, being a creature con lifting of foul and body, be 
the lame man when his body is changed ? Whether Euphorbus and Py tha* 
goras, having had the fame foul, were the fame men, though they lived fe- 
veral ages alunder ? Nay, Whether the cock too, which had the fame foul, 
were not the fame with both of them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, 
that our idea of famenefs is not fo fettled and.clear, as to delerve to be thought- 
innate in us. For if thofe innate ideas are not clear and diftinft, lo as to be 
univerfally known, and naturally agreed on, they cannot be fubjefts of uni- 
verfal and undoubted truths; but will be the unavoidable occafion of perpe¬ 
tual uncertainty. For, I fuppofe, every one’s idea of identity will not be the 
fame, that Pythagoras, and others of his followers have: And which then 
fhall be true ? Which innate ? Or are there two different ideas of identity, 
both innate ? 

§ 5. Nor let any one think, that the queftions I have here propofed about 
the identity of man, are bare, empty f peculations; which if they were, 
would be enough to (hew, that there was in the underftandings of men no 
innate idea of identity. He that fhall, with a little attention, refled on the 
refutre&ion, and conflder that divine juftice will bring to judgment, at the 
laft day, the very fame perfons, to be happy or miierable in the other, who 
did well or ill |» this life ; will find it perhaps noteafy to refolve with him- 
felf, what makes the fame man, or wherejn identity confifts: and will not be 
forward to think he, and every one, even children themfelves, have naturally 
a clear idea of it. 

§ 6. Let us examine that principle of mathematicks, viz. “ that the 
whole is bigger than a part.” This, I take It, is reckoned among# Innate 
principles. I am fure it has as gdbd a title as any to be thought fo;. which 
yet no-body can think it to be, when he confiders the ideas it comprehends 
in it, •* whole and part,” are perfedly relative: but the poiitive ideas, to 
which they properly and immediately belong, are exteniion and number, 
of which alone whole and part are relations. So that if whole and part 
are innate ideas, extenfion and number muft be lo too ; it being impoflihie 
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to have an idea of a relation, without having any at all of the thing to which 
it belongs, and in which it is founded. Now whether the minds of men 
have naturally imprinted on them the ideas of extenfion and number, I leave 
to be confidered by thofe, who are the patrons of innate principles. 

§. 7. “ That God is to be worshipped,’' is, without doubt, as great a 
truth as any can enter into the mind of man, and defervcs the fir ft place 
amongft all practical principles. But yet it can by no means be thought 
innate, unlefs the ideas of God and worlhip are innate. That the idea the 
term worlhip ftands for, is not in the underftanding of children, and a cha- 
rafter ftamped on the mind in its fitft original, I think, will be eatily granted, 
by any one that conliders how few there be, amongft grown men, who 
have a clear and diftinft notion of it. And, I fuppofe, there cannot be any 
thing more ridiculous, than to fay that children have this praftical principle 
innate, “ that God is to be worfhippedand yet, that they know not what 
that worlhip of God is, which is their duty. But to pafs by this: 

§8 . If any idea can be imagined innate, the idea of God may, of all 
others, for many reafons be thought fo; lince it is hard to conceive, how there 
lliould be innate moral principles, without an innate idea of a Deity: without 
a notion of a Law-maker, it is impoflible to have a notion of a law, and an 
obligation to obferve it. Befides the atheifts, taken notice of amongft the 
ancients, and left branded upon the records of hiftory, hath not navigation 
dilcovered, in thefe latter ages, whole nations, at the bay of Soldania \ in 
Brazil b , in Boranday c , and the Caribbee iflands, &c. amongft whom there 
was to be found no notion of a God, no religion ? Nicholaus del Techo in 
literis, ex Paraquariade Caaiguarum converfione, has thele words 4 : “ Reperi 
“ earn gentem nullum nomen habere, quod Deum Sc hominis animam fig- 
“ nificet, nulla facra habet, nulla idola.” Thefe are inflances of nations 
where uncultivated nature has been left to itfelf, without the help of letters, 
and difeipline, and the improvements of arts and fciences. But there are 
others to be found, who have enjoyed thefe in a very great meafure; who 
yet, for want of a due application of their thoughts this way, want the idea 
and knowledge of God. It will, I doubt not, be a furprize to others, as 
it was to me, to find the Siamites of this number. But for this, let them 
confult the king of France’s late envoy thither*, who gives no better account 
of the Chinefe themfelves f . And if we will not believe La Loubere, the 
Millionaries of China, even the Jefuits themfelves, the great encomiafts 
of the Chinefe, do all to a man agree, and will convince u.s that the feft of 
the literati, or learned, keeping to the old religion of China, and the ruling- 
party there, are all of them atheifts. Vid. Navarette, in the colleftion of 
voyages, vol. the fir ft, and Hiftoria cultus Sinenfium. And perhaps if we 
Yhoulid, with attention, mind the lives and difeourfes of people not fo far off, 
we fhould have too much reafon to fear, that many in more civilized coun- 
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wretches own it too bare-facedly 
’ af it from others, did not 



and naturally deducible from every part of our knowledge, as that of a God 

is. for the vifible marks of extraordinary wifdom and power appear fo 
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who, will 
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minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is fo great, and carries fuch a 

.1 ; > ' ! 



any notion 

or fire. 

§ io. The name of God being once mentioned in any part of the world, 
to exprefs a fuperior, powerful, wife, invifible being, the iuitablenefs of luch 
a notion to the principles of common reafon, and' the interefl men will al¬ 
ways have to mention it often, muff necefliirily fpread it far and wide, and 
continue it down to all generations; though yet the general receotion of 
this name, and feme imperfect and unileady notions conveyed thereby to the 
unthinking part of mankind, prove not the idea to be innate j but only that 
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God’s good ' 
D^fs^ that all 
men fhould 
have an idea 
©f him, there¬ 
fore naturally 
imprinted by 
him, anfwer- 
ed, 



he hath plainly 
— or believe of 
and that he hath 



given them a will imd afle&wms conformable to it. This, no doubt, every 
one will think better for men, than that they fhould in the dark grope after 
knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all nations did after God, Ads xvii. 27. than 
leit wills ihotikl daih with their undeifoandings, and their appetites 
The Romanics fay. It is belt for men, and fo fuitable to 
God, that there fhould be an infallible judge 


the goodrtefs of God, that there fhould be an infallible judge of controver- 
lies on earth; and therefore there is one. And I, by the fame reafoa, fay,. 
It is better for men that every man himfolt fhould he infallible. I leave 
* u '"~ ‘ aJ ~~ “ L ' by the force ©£ this argument they foali think, . 


them to, confide*, whet 

infinitely 
s to me a 

little too much confidence of. our own whilom, to lay, “ .1 think it bed, 
and therefore God hath made it fo fo and, in the matter in hand, it will be 
in vain to argue from fed* a topick that God hath done fo, when certain 

experience 
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§ 15. What true or toleral 
acknowledged and worthipped hi 
one was an infallible evidence 
they had no true notion of Got 
excluded. To which if we .at 
prefled in their images and representation^ 
nages, copulations, luffs, quarrels, and other mean qualities attributed by 
them to their Godswe dial 1 have little reafon to think, that the heathen 
world, i. e. the greateft part of mankind, had fuch ideas of God in their 
minds, as he hiinfelf, out of cate that they ihouid not be mi flake n about 
him, was author of. 'And this universality of come tit, lb much argued, if 
it prove any native impreffions, it will be only this, that God imprinted on. 
the minds of all men, ipeaking the fame language, a name for hiinfelf, but 
not any idea; lipce thole people, who agreed in the name, had at the fame 
time far different apprehenfions about the thing fignified. If they fay, that 
the variety of deities, worfliipped by the heathen 'world, were but figurative 
ways of exp reding thefeveral attributes of that incompreheniible being, or 
feveral parts of his providence : 1 anlwer, what they might be in the original, 
I will not hereinquire; but, that they were foin the thoughts of the vulgar, h 
think no-body will affirm. And he that will con full the voyage of the bilhop 
of Beryte, c, 13. (not to mention other teffimonies) will find, that the theo¬ 
logy of the Siamites profeffediy owns a plurality of Gods : or, as the abbe 
de Choiiy more judicioufly remarks, in his Journal du voiage de Siam, 
it confifts properly in acknowledging no God at all. 

If it be laid, That wife men of all nations came to have true conceptions 
of the unity and infinity of the deity, I grant it. But then this. 

First, Excludes univerfality of eonfent in any thing but the name; for 
thofe wife men. being very few, perhaps one of a thoufand, this univerfality 
is very narrow. 

Secondly, It .feenis to me plainly to prove, that the trueft and beif notiona 
men had of God were not imprinted, but acquired by thought and medi ¬ 
tation, and aright ufe of their.faculties j fince the wile and confiderate men 
of the wqrld, by a tight and careful employment of their thoughts and rea ¬ 
fon, attained true notions in this as well as other things; whilft the lazy and 
inconfiderate part of men, making far the greater number, took up their no¬ 
tions by chance, from.common tradition and vulgar conceptions, without 
much beating their heads about them. And if it be a reafon. to- think the 
notion, of God innate, becaule all wife men had it* virtue too mpft be thought 
innate, for that alfo wife men have always had. 

§ 16. This was evidently the cafe of all Gentilifrn: nor hath even amongfb 
Jews, Chriilians, and Mahometans, who acknowledge but one God, this doc¬ 
trine, and the care taken in thofe nations to teach men to have true notions 
of a God, prevailed fo far, as to make men to have the fame, and the true 
ideas of him. How many, even amongft us, will be .found, upon enquiry,. 
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es, 



innate 

to fancy him m tile Aape of a man fitting in heaven,, and to have many C h a p 
and unlit conceptions ot him ? Chriftians, as well as Turks, IV. 
uvt uu w c b-'ds P wnin K an ^ contending earneftly for it, that the deitv w-t-v— 
xv 'f cor Ppreaf, and of human fliape; and though we find few amongft us 
who proieis themfelves Anthropomorphites, (though lbmc I have met'with 

1 °T ?? P*> 1 behe , ve » he that will make it his bufinefs, may find, 

.unotigft the ignorant and uninfiruded Chriftians, many of that opinion! 
lalk hut with country people, alraoft of any age, or young people of almoft 
.iny condition j and you fhall find, that though the name of God be fre¬ 
quently in their mouths, yet the notions they apply this name to are fo odd, 

- ow and pitiful, that no-body can imagine they were taught by a rational 

’ n Jf ch that they were characters written by the finger of God him- ' * 
ielt Nor do J ice how it derogates more from the goodnei's of God, that 
Itovhas given us minds unfurnifhed with thefe ideas of himfelf, than that he 

t a. 'i! US mt ° 1 tle world with bodies uncloathed, and that there is no art 
oi Ikiliborn with us: for, being fitted with faculties to attain thefe, it is 
want of mdufixy and confideration in us, and not of bounty in him, if we 

“If ,hem ,T- , IUs as -«“* ,hcre is * God, » tL the oppofits 
angles, made by the mtetieflion of two ftraight lines, are equal. There was 

never any rational creature, that ft t himfelf fmcerdy to examine the truth of 

that COllUI fai! }° ? ffent t0 them • ‘hough yet it be pad 

wav . h ’ * t!L al f ”? an r "l™’ "' ho havin g not applied their thoughts that 

r / 8 v r u n - b i 0th of the one and the «*«• If any one think (it to 

llfilvailow but r h 1 it f S e! ? ent) “," ivClfal conr “ f ’ f "eh an one I 

alii/allows but Inch an umVerfal confent as this proves not the idea of God 

any more than it does the idea of fuch angles, innate. 

dilowiv S of'blmvm r‘ h f Ugh ^ no " led 8 e . ?f » God be the mod natural fftfekftarf 

UUcoyery of human teafon, yet the idea of him is not innate, as I think God »<* 

is evident from what has been faid, I imagine there will fcarce be anv $ ”1 

tdea found, that can pretend to ittjince ttoodha.h faSK 

Ibo Iff 0n f e ™ de ' dl f‘hnS men, it is mod reafonable ?o S *it 
Ihould have been fome dear and uniform idea of himfelf, as far as our weak 
capacities were capable to receive fo incomprehenfible and infinite an objedf 

lo Lve h k d " 6 at f ft V0 ‘ d of th «i d -. which we are mod concerned 

Ibrmed i>y l fny other. ^ 1 ** ~ d '™“ ld «* ghtd to be hf 

malkfrldtoW 5 ^?. id u ’ wh “ h , wouW ^ of general ufe for m, of n.n- 

idea of fuMHti* t l ? ' f wlk, as if they had it ; and that is the «a»<*w>ti**. 

flexion Tfn^ T :1 ’ WC neit 1Cr h - a l e ’ nor can h * ve > ' b r -^nfation or re- nate * 
cCtion. li nature took care to provide us any ideas, we: might well exbeCf 

lt y ' i0 f U ( be as b y °ur own faculties we cannot, procure to ourfelves • 
bm we fee, on the contrary, that fmee by thofe ways whereby our ideas are 

tbSShre 1 ?"' 0 T S” 8 f il0tj We have no fuch clear, idea at all, and 

noihiln nf' gmf L n ° thing by the . word Jubilance, hut only an uncertain fun- 
polition, ot we know not what, i. e. of fomething whereof we have.no paL 
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ticuhlr diilinG pofidveidea, which we take to be the fubfh-atum, or fupport, 

of thofe ideas we know. •'. , _ .. . cv i 

“ k , I(K Whatever then we talk of innate, either fpecuktive or practical, 

principles, it may, with as much probability, be laid, that a man hath i oo 1. 
rterlin^ in his pocket, and yet denied, that ne hath either penny, Ihilling, 
crown! or other coin, out of which the fum is to be made up; as to thin* 
that certain propofitions are innate, when the ideas about which they are can 
by no means be fuppofed to be fo. The general reception and aflent .that is 
Fiven doth not at all prove that the .ideas exprefled in them are innate : toi 
f n ma ’ n v cafes, however the ideas came, there, the adept to words, expref- 
finy the agreement or difagreement of fuch ideas, will neceflanly follow. 
Every onef that hath a true idea of God and worfhip, will aflent to this pro¬ 
pofition, *< that God is to be worfhipped,” when exprefled m a language^he 


may be well fuppoled to want one or born more mwu. lu-ua^ y ^ ^ 

will allow favages and mofl country people to have ideas of God and wor- 
fhin (which converfation with them will not make one forward to believe) 
yet I think few children can be fuppoled to have thofe ideas, which there¬ 
fore they muff begin to have Tome time or other ; and then they will al to 
begin to affent to that propofition, and make very little queftion of it ever 
after. But fueh an aflent upon hearing, no more proves the ideas to be in¬ 
nate, than it does that one bom blind (with cataraas, which will be couched 
to-morrow) had the innate ideas of the lun, or light, or iaftron, or yellow; 
became when his fight is cleared, he will certainly aflent to this propofition, 
« that the fun is lucid, or that faflfron is yellow and therefore it fuch an 
aflent upon hearing cannot; prove the ideas innate, it can much lets the pro¬ 
portions made up of thofe ideas. If they have any innate ideas, 1 would be 

giad to be told what, and how many they are. . 

8 20. To which let me add; If there be any innate ideas, any ideas m 
the mind, which the mind does not nan-ally think on, they mull be lodged 
in the memory, and from thence muff be brought into view by remem¬ 
brance; he. muft be known, when they are remembered to have been per¬ 
sons in the mind before, unlefs remembrance can be without remern 


its having 
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by the mind, was never in the mind. . V vU ' 
either an actual perception; or eife, having 
the mind, that by the memory it can 
Whenever there is the aftiv.il perception of 
idea appears perfectly new and unknown 
ever the memory brings any idea into 
that it had been there before, and was not 


,t which diilinguifhes remem¬ 
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mory, it is not in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the. 
memory be brought into actual view, without a perception that it comes out 
of the memory; which is this, that it had been known before, and is now 
remembered. ’ If therefore there be any innate ideas, they muft be in the 
memory, or elie no-where in the mind; and if they be in the memory, 
they can be revived without any imprdlion from without; and whenever 
they are brought into the mind, they are remembered, i. e. they bring with 
them a perception, of their not being wholly new 
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because, in his fearch of thofe mathematical truths, he flopped his thoughts 
ihort, andpveril: not fo far. The fame may happen concerning the notions 
we have of the being of a deity: for though there be no truth which a man 
may more evidently make out to himieif than the exiftence of a God, yet 
he that dial 1 content himlelf with things as he finds them, in this world, as 
iney mini fter to his pleafures and paflions, and not make enquiry a little 
farther into their caufes, ends, and admirable contrivances, and purfue the 
thoughts thereof with diligence and attention ; may live long without any 
notion of fuch a being. And if any perl'on hath by talk put* fuch a notion 
into his head, he may perhaps believe it; but if he hath never examined it, 
his knowledge of it will be no perfefter than his, who having been told, 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon 
trull, without examining the demonllration ; and may yield his afTent as a 
probable opinion, but hath no knowledge of the truth of it ; which yet his 
faculties, if carefully employed, were able to make clear and evident to him. 
lint this only by the bye, to ihew how much our knowledge depends upon 
tne right ufe of thofe powers nature hath bellowed upon us, and how little 
upon fuch innate principles, as are in vain fuppofed to be in all mankind for 
toeir direction ; which all men could not but know, if they were there, or 
eile they would be there to no purpofe : and which fmce all men do not 
know, nor can diftingui.fli from other adventitious truths, we may well con¬ 
clude there are no fuch. 

§ 2 3* What cenfure, doubting thus of innate principles, may deferve 
nom men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old foundations of know¬ 
ledge and certainty, I cannot tell; I perfuade myfelf at leall, that the way I 
have purfued being conformable to truth, lays thofe foundations furer. This 
1 am ce f tani » 1 > iave not made it my bufinefs either to quit or follow any au- 
tnot uy in the enluing' difcourfe : truth has been my only aim, and wherever 
Mat has appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially followed, without 
minding whether the footfteps of any other lay that way or no. Not that I 
want a due rcfpect to other men's opinions; but, after all, the greatefl reve¬ 
rence is due to truth : and I hope it will not be thought arrogance to fay, 
that perhaps we lhoukl make greater progrefs in the difeovery of rational and 
contemplative knowledge, if we fought it in the fountain, in the conlidera- 
tion of tilings themfelves, and made ufe rather of our own thoughts than 
other men s to find it: for I think we may as rationally hope to’fee with 
other men s eyes, as to know by other men’s underftandings. So much as we 
ourfelves confider and comprehend of truth and rcafon] fo much we poflefs of 
real and true knowledge. The floating of other men’s opinions in our brains, 
makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they happen to be true. 
what in them was fcience, is in us but opiniatrety ; whilfl we give up our 
affent only to reverend names, and do not, as they did, employ our own 
reafon to underhand thofe truths which gave them reputation. Ariflotle was 
certainly a knowing man, but no-body ever thought him fo becaufe he blindly 
embraced, or confidently vented, the opinions of another. And if the taking 
11 pother s principles, without examining them, made not him a phi- 
VOL - L G lofophl. 
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lofopher, I fuppofe it will hardly make any body elfe Co. In the Sciences, 
every one has io much as he really knows and comprehends : what he be¬ 
lieves only, and takes upon trull, are but ihreds; which however well in 
the whole piece, make no confiderable addition to his flock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed wealth, like fairy-money, though it were gold in 
the hand from which he received it, will be but leaves and dull when it 

comes to ufe. , , 

§ 24 . WfcEN men have found lome general propositions, that cou a not 

be doubted of as foon as underftood, it was, I know, a ffiort and eafy wa? 
to conclude them innate. This being once received, it eaied the lazy from 
the pains of i'earch, and Hopped the enquiry of the doubtful concerning all 
that was once Hiled innate. And it was of no iinall advantage to thofe who 
affe&ed to be matters and teachers, to make this the principle of principles, 

“ that principles mull not be queltioned : for having once eHabhlhed this 
tenet, that there are innate principles, it put their followers upon a neceility 
of receiving lome dodtrines as fuch ; which was to take them off from the 
life of their own reafon and judgment, and put them on believing and idking 
them upon truH, without farther examination : in which poiture of blind 
credulity, they might be more cafily governed by, and made ufeful to, .oine 
fort of men, who had the Hull and office to principle and guide them. Nor 
is it a final! power it gives one man over another, to have the authority to be 
the dictator of principles, and teacher of unqueftionable tr uths; and to make 
a man fwallow that for an innate principle, which may ferve to his purpofe 
who teacheth them: whereas had they examined the ways whereby men 
came to the knowledge of many univerfal truths, they would have found 
them to refult in the minds of men from the being of things themfelves, 
when duly eonfidered ; and that they were difeovered by the application of 
thofe faculties, that were fitted by nature to receive and judge of them, when 

duly employed about them. . . , k r 

$ 2 c. To ffiew how the underftanding proceeds herein, is the deiign of 
the following difeourfe j which I Hi all proceed to, when I have firft premiled, 
that hitherto, to clear my way to thofe foundations, which I conceive are 
the only true ones whereon to ellablifh thofe notions wc tan have 01 out 
own knowledge, it hath been neceffary for me io give an account of the 
reafons I had to doubt of innate principles. And frnce the arguments which, 
are aaainft them do feme of them rife from common received.opinions, 
have been forced to take feveral things for granted, \yhich is hardly avoidable 
to any one, whofe talk it is to fhew the fallhood or improbability otany te¬ 
net : it haopening in controverlial difeourfes, as it does-in auaultmg of towns,, 
where if the ground be but'firm whereon the batteries are eredted, there is no 
farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it af¬ 
fords but* a fit rife for the prefent purpofe. But in the future pat t or this 
difeourfe, defigning to raife an edifice uniform aiui continent with ttfelf, as 
far as my own experience and- obfervation will affill me, I dope to erect it 
on fuch a balls, that I lhall not need to Hiore it up with props and buttrefies, 
leaning on borrowed or begged, foundations r or at leaf!,. if mine prove a cal \>e 
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III tlie air, I will endeavour it Ihall be all of a piece, and hang together, C h^ a p. 
Wherein I warn the reader not to expert undeniable cogent demon fixations, 
unlefs I may be allowed the privilege, not feldom aflumed by others, to take 
niy principles for granted ; and then, 1 doubt not, but I can demonfuate too. 

All that I Ihall fay for the principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appeal 
to men's own unprejudiced experience and oblervation, whether they be true 
or no 3 and this is enough for a man who profefies no more, than to lay 
down * candidly and freely his own conjectures, concerning a lubjeCt lymg 
fomewhat in the dark, without any other defign than an unbiased enquiry 
after truth. 


BOOK 


II. 


CHAPTER I. 


Of ideas in general, and their original. 

E VERY man being confcious to himfelf that he thinks, and that which Chap. I. 
his mind is applied about, whilit thinking, being the ideas that are J 

there, it is paft doubt, that men have in their minds feveral ideas, o 5 j ca of 
fuch as are thofe exprefled by the words, Whitenefs, Hardnefs, Sweetnefs, thinking. 
Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, Drunkennefs, and others. It is 
in the Irft place then to be enquired, how he comes by them ? I know it is 
a received doCtrine, that men have native ideas, and original characters, 
damped upon their minds, in their very firlt being. T. his opinion I have, 
at large, examined already 3 and, 11 up pole, what I have laid, in the foiegoing 
bookj will be much more eafily admitted, when I have ihewn, whence the 
underftanding may get all the ideas it has, and by what ways and degrees 
they may come into the mind j for which I Ihall appeal to every ones.own 
oblervation and experience. 

§ 2. Let us then luppofe the mind to be, as we fay, whitepaper, void of All ideas 
all characters, without any ideas; how conies it to be furnifhed ? Whence 
comes it by that vail Itore which the bufy and boundlefs fancy of man has reflettion. 
painted on it, with an almoft eadlefs variety ? Whence has it all the mate¬ 
rials of reafon and knowledge ? To this I anfwer, in one word, from expe¬ 
rience ; in that all our knowledge is founded, and from that it ultimately de¬ 
rives itfelf. Our obfervation employed ei ther about external fcnfible objects, 
pr about the internal operations oi our minds, peiceivcd and lelleCted on by 
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ourfelves, is that which fupplies cur underflan dings with all the materials of 
thinking. Thefe two are the fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do fpriilg. 

§ 3. First, Our fenfes, converiant about particular fenfible objeds, do 
convey into the mind feveral diflind perceptions of things, according to thole 
various ways wherein thofe objeds do affed them: and thus welcome by 
thole ideas we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thofe which we call fenfible qualities; which when I % the 
fenfes convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objeds convey into 
the mind what produces there thofe perceptions. This great fource of mod 
of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our fenfes, and derived by 
them to the underllanding, I call sensation. 

§ 4. Secondly, The other fountain, from which experience furnilheth 
the underllanding with ideas, is the perception of the operations of our own 
mind within us, as it is employed about the ideas it has got; which opera¬ 
tions when the foul comes to refled on and conlider, do furnilh the under¬ 
standing with another let of ideas, which could not be had from things with¬ 
out; and fuch are Perception, Thinking, Doubting, Believing, Reafoning, 
Knowing, Willing, and all the different adings of our own minds; which 
we being confcious of and obferving in ourfelves, do from thefe receive into 
our underflan dings as diflind ideas, as we do from bodies affeding our 
fenfes. This fource of ideas every man has wholly in himfelf: and though 
it be not fenfe, as having nothing to do with external objeds, yet it is very 
like it, and might properly enough be called internal fenfe. But as I call 
the other fenfation, fo I call this reflection, the ideas it affords being 
fuch only as the mind gets by refleding on its own operations within itlelf 
By refledion then, in the following part of this difeourfe, I would be under- 
flood to mean that notice which the mind takes of its own operations, and 
the manner of them; by reafon whereof there come to be ideas of thefe 
operations in the underllanding. Thefe two, I fay, viz. external material 
things, as the objeds of fenfation ; and the operations of our own minds 
within,, as the objeds of refledion ; are to me the only originals from whence 
all our ideas take their beginnings. The term operations here I ufe in a large 
fenfe, as comprehending not barely the adions of the mind about its ideas, 
but fome fort of paffions arifing fometimes from them, fuch as is the fatif- 
fadion or unealinefs arifing from any thought. 

§ 5- f HE underllanding feerns to me not to have the leall glimmering of 
any ideas, which it doth not receive from one of thefe two. External ob- 
jeds furnilh the mind with the ideas of fenfible qualities, which are all thofe 
different perceptions they produce in us : and the mind furnilhes the under- 
flanding with ideas of its own operations. 

These, when we have taken a full furvey of them and their feveral modes, 
Combinations, and relations, we lhall find to contain all our whole Hock of 
ideas; and that we have nothing in our minds which did not come in one of 
thefe two ways. Let any one examine his own thoughts, and thoroughly fearch 
into his underllanding; and then let him tell me, whether all the original; 
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ideas he has there, are any other than of the objects of his fenfes, or of 
the operations of his mind, considered as objedts of his reflection ? and 
how great a mafs of knowledge foever he imagines to be lodged there, he 
will, upon taking a ftridt view, fee that he has not any idea in his mind, 
but what one of thefc two have imprinted; though perhaps, with infinite 
variety compounded and enlarged by the underftanding, as we fhall fee here- 

§ 6.' He that attentively confiders the Hate of a child, at his firft coming 
into the world, will have little reafon to think him florcd with plenty of ideas, 
that are to be the matter of his future knowledge: It is by degrees he comes 
to be furnifhed with them. And though the ideas of obvious and familiar 
qualities imprint themfelves before the memory begins to keep a regifter of 
time or order, yet it is often fo late before fome unufual qualities come in the 
way, that there are few men that cannot recoiled! the beginning of their ac¬ 
quaintance with them : and if it were worth while, no doubt a child might 
be fo ordered as to have but a very few even of the ordinary ideas, till he 
were grown up to a man. But all that are born into the world being fur- 
rounded with bodies that perpetually and diverfly affedt them; variety of 
ideas, whether care be taken of it or no, are imprinted on the minds of chil¬ 
dren. Light and colours are buly at hand every-where, when the eye is 
but open; founds and fome tangible qualities ftftl. not to iolicit their proper 
fenfes, and force an entrance to.the mind: but yet, I think, it will be granted 
eafily, that if a child were kept in a place where he never faw any other but 
black and white till he were a man, lie would have no more ideas of fcarlet 
or green, than he that from his childhood never tailed an cyfter or a pine¬ 
apple, has of thofe particular relifhes. 

§ 7. Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple ideas 
from without, according as the objedts they converfe with afford greater or 
lefs variety ; and from the operations of their minds withi n, according as they 
more or lefs refledt on them. For though he that contemplates the ope¬ 
rations of his mind, cannot but have plain and clear ideas of them; yet. un~ 
lefs he turns his thoughts that way, and confiders them attentively, he will 
no more have clear and diflindt ideas of all the operations of his mind, and 
all that maybe obferved therein, than he will have all the particular ideas of 
any landfcape, or of the parts and motions of a clock, who will not turn 
his eyes to it, and with attention heed all the parts of it. The pidture or 
clock may be fo placed, that they may come in his way every day; but 
vet he will have but a confuted idea of all the parts .they are made up of, till 
he applies himfelf with attention to confider them each in particular. 

§ 8 . And hence we fee the reafon, why it is pretty late before mofl chil¬ 
dren get ideas of the operations of their own minds ; and fome have not any 
very clear or perfedt ideas of the greateft part of them all their lives : be- 
caufe though they pafs there continually, yet, like floating vifions, they make 
not deep impreffions enough to leave in their mind clear diflindt lading ideas, 
till the underflanding turns inward upon itfelf, refiedts on its own operations, 
and makes them the objects of its own contemplation. Children when they 
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come fir ft into it, are furrouaded with a world of new things, which, by a 
/ con Han't felicitation of their fenfes, draw the mind conftantly to them, for¬ 
ward to take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of 
changing, objeds. Thus the firft years are ufually employed and diverted in 
looking abroad. Men’s bufmefs in them is to acquaint themfelves with 
what is to be found without; and fe growing up in a conftant attention to 
outward fenfations, feldorn make any considerable refledion on what pafles 
within them till they come to be of riper years; and feme fcarce ever at all. 

§ 9. To allt at what time a man has firft: any ideas, is to afk when he 
begins to perceive ; having ideas, and perception, being the fame thing. I 
know it is an opinion, that the foul always thinks, and that it has the adual 
perception of ideas in itfelf conftantly as long as it exifts ; and that adual 
thinking is as infeparable from the foul, as adual extenfion is from the body: 
which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a man’s ideas is the fame 
as to enquire after the beginning of his foul. For by this account foul 
and its ideas, as body and its extenfion, will begin to exift both at the fame 
time. 

§ 10. But whether the foul be fuppofed to exift antecedent to, or coeval 
with, or feme time after the firft rudiments or organization, or the begin¬ 
nings of life in the body ; I leave to be difputed by thofe who have better 
thought of that matter, f confefs myfelf to have one of thofe dull fouls, 
that doth not perceive itfelf always to contemplate ideas; nor can conceive it 
any more neceffary for the foul always to think, than for the body always to 
move : the perception of ideas being (as I conceive) to the foul, what motion 
is to the body; not its offence, but one of its operations. And therefore 
though thinking be fuppofed ever fo much the proper addon of the foul, yet 
it is not neceffary to fuppofe that it fhould be always thinking, always in 
adion. That perhaps is the privilege of the infinite author and preferver of 
things, who never ft umbers nor ileeps ; but it is not competent to any finite 
being, at lead: not to the foul of man . We know certainly by experience 
that we fometimes think, and thence draw this infallible confequence, that 
there is fomething in us that has a power to think: but Avhether that fub- 
ftance perpetually thinks or no, we can be no farther aflureci than experi¬ 
ence informs us. For to fay that adual thinking is eftential to the foul, and 
infeparable from it, is to beg what is in queftion, and not to prove it by 
reafon; which is neceffary to be done, if it be not a felf-evident proposition. 
But whether this, “ that the foul always thinks,” be a felf-evident propo- 
lition, that every body affents to at firft hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted whether I thought at all laft night or no; the queftion being about 
a matter of fad, it is begging it to bring, as a proof for it, an hypothefis, 
which is the very thing in difpute; by which way one may prove any thing : 
and it is but luppofing that all watches, whilft the Italiance beats, think 
and it is Sufficiently proved, and paft doubt, that my watch thought all laft 
night. But he that would not deceive himfelf, ought to build his hypothefis 
on matter of fad, and make it out by fenfible experience, and not prelume 
on matter of fad, becaufe of his hypothefis; that is, becaufe he fuppofes it 
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to be fo: which way of proving amounts to this, that I mu ft neceilanly 
think all laft night, becaufe another luppofes I always think, though I my- 

lelf cannot perceive that I always do fo, . . , 

Bwl men in love with their opinions may not only iuppoie what is in quet- 
ti" but aliedtre wrong matter of fadt. How elfe could any one make it an 
inference of mine, thft a thing is not, becaufe we are not fenfible ot Urn 
our fl ecp f I do not fay there is no foul in a man, becaufe he is not fenfible 
of it in his deep: but I do fay, he cannot think at any time waking or 
deeping, without being fenfible of it. Our being fenfib e of it is not ne- 
ceffary to any thing, but to our thoughts ; and to them it is, and to them it 
will always be neceflary, till we can think without being confcious of it. 

k i j I grant that the foul in a waking man is never without thought, 
becaufe it is the condition of being awake : but whether deeping without 
dreaming be not an affedion of the whole man, mind as well as body, may 
be worth a waking man’s confideration; it being hard to conceive, that any 
thing fhould think, and not be confcious of it. If the loul doth think in a 
fleeping man without being confcious of it, I alfo whethei during tuca 

thinking it has any pleafure or pain, or be capable of h f P“* f ® ™™ l£t * 
am fare the man is not, any more than the bed or earth he lies on. For to 
be happy or miferable without being confcious or it, lecms to me uttelly m- 
confifent and impoflible. Or if it be polhble that the loul can, whilit the 
body is fleeping, have its thinking, enjoyments and concerns, its pleaiure or 
pain, apart, which the man is not conicious of nor partakes in ; it is certain 
that Socrates afleep and Socrates awake is not the lame penon: but his fou 
when he fleeps, and Socrates the man, confining of body ana foul when he 
is waking, are two perfons; fince waking Socrates has no knowledge of, or 
concernment for that happinefs or mifery of his foul which it enjoys alone 
by itfelf whil'd he fleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; any more than 
he has for the happinefs or mifery of. a man in the Indies, whom he knows 
not For if we take wholly away all confcioufnefa of our actions and fen- 
fitions, elpecially of pleafure and pain, and the concernment that accompa¬ 
nies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perfonal identity. 

a 12, et The foul, during found lleep, thinks,” lay thefe men. Vvhillt 
it thinks and perceives, it is capable certainly of thole of delight or trouble, 
as well as any other perceptions ; and it mud neceflarily be confcious of its 
own perceptions. But it has all this apart 5 the fleeping man it is plain, is 
confcious of nothing of all this. Let us Iuppoie then the loul of Caftor, 
whilft he is fleeping, retired from his body ; which is no impoflible luppo- 
flti'm for the men I have here to do with, wno lo liberally ahow life, 
without a thinking foul, to all other animals Thefe men cannot then j udge 
it impoflible, or a con tradition, that the body ihould live without the loul; 
nor that the foul Ihould fubhfl and think, or have perception, even percep¬ 
tion of happinefs or mifery, without the body. Let us then, as i lay, Iuppoie 
the foul of Cador foparated, during bis lleep, from fa* body, to think apart.. 
Let us fuppofe too, that it chufes for its icene of thinking the body of an- 
other man, v. g. Pollux, who is fleeping Without a loul: for if Cador s- 
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foul can think, whilft Caftor is afleep, what Caftor is never confcious of, 
it is no matter what place it chufes to think in. We have here then the 
bodies of two men with only one foul between them, which we will fup- 
pole to lleep and wake by turns; and the foul ftill thinking in the waking 
man, whereof the ileeping man is never confcious, has never the leaf! per¬ 
ception. I afk then, whether Caftor and Pollux, thus with only one fpul 
between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is never con¬ 
fcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diHindi perfons as Caftor and 
Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were ? And whether one of them might 
not be very happy, and the other very miferable ? Juft by the fame reafon 
they make the foul and the man two perfons, who make the foul think apart 
what the man is not confcious of. For I fuppofe no-body-will make identity 
of perfons to copfift -in the foul’s being united to the very fame numerical 
particles of matter; for if that be neceffary to identity, it will be impoflible, 
in that conftant flux of the particles of our bodies, that any man ihould be 
the fame perfon two days, or two moments together. 

§ 13. Thus, methinks, every drowfy nod (hakes their dobtrine, who teach, 
that the foul is always thinking. Thole at lead: who do at any time lleep 
without dreaming, can never be convinced, that their thoughts are fometimes 
for four hours bufy without their knowing of it; and if they are taken in 
the very adt, waked in the middle of that Ileeping contemplation, can give 
no manner of account of it. 

§ 14. It will perhaps be laid, “ that the foul thinks even in the founded: 
fleep, but the memory retains it not.” That the foul in a ileeping man fhould 
be this moment bufy a thinking, and the next moment in a waking man 
not remember nor be able to recoiled! one jot of all thofe thoughts, is very hard 
to be conceived, and would need fome better proof than bare after tion to 
make it he believed. For who can without any more ado, but being barely 
told fo, imagine, that the greateft part of men do, during all their lives, for 
feveral hours every day, think of fomething, which if they were afked, even 
in the middle of thefe thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of ? 
Moft men, I think, pals a great part of their fleep without dreaming. I 
once .knew a man that was bred a fcholar, and had no bad memory, who 
told me, he had never dreamed in his life till he had that fever he was then 
newly recovered of, which was about the five or fix and twentieth year of 
his age. I fuppofe the world affords more fuch inftances: at lea ft every 
one’s acquaintance will furnifti him with examples enough of fuch, as pals 
moft of their nights without dreaming. 

§ 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo much as one moment, is 
a very ufelefs fort of thinking: and the foul, in fuch a ftate of thinking, 
does very little, if at all, excel that of a looking-glafs, which conftantly re¬ 
ceives variety of images, or ideas, but retains none; they difappear and va- 
nifti, and there remain no footfteps of them; the looking-glafs is never the 
better for fuch ideas, nor the foul for fuch thoughts. Perhaps it will be 
faid, “ that in awaking man the materials of the body are employed, and 
“ made ufe of, in thinking; and that the memory of thoughts is retained 
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by the impreffions that are made on the brain, and the traces there left 
after fuch thinking; but that in the thinking of the foul, which is not 
perceived in a ileeping man, there the foul thinks apart, and, making no 
ufe of the organs of the body, leaves no irnpredions on it, and confe- 
quently no memory of fuch thoughts.” Not to mention again the abfurdity 
two didinCt perfons, which follows from this fuppofition, I anfwer far¬ 
ther, that whatever ideas the mind can receive and contemplate without the 
help of the body, it is reafonable to conclude, it can retain without the help 
of the body too ; or elfe the foul, or any feparate fpirit, will have but little ad¬ 
vantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its own thoughts; if it cannot 
lay them up for its own ufe; and be able to recall them upon occafion; if it 
cannot refled upon what is paft, and make ufe of its former experiences, rea- 
fonings, and contemplations; to what purpofe does it think? They, who 
make the foul a thinking thing, at this rate, will not make it a much more 
noble being, than thofe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be no¬ 
thing but the fubtiled parts of matter. Characters drawn on dull, that the 
fird breath of wind effaces; or impreffions made on aheap of atoms, or animal 
fpirits, are altogether as ufeful, and render the fubjeCt as noble, as the thoughts 
of a foul that perifh in thinking; that once out of fight are gone for ever, 
and leave no memory of themfelves behind them. Nature never makes ex¬ 
cellent things for mean or no ufes: and it is hardly to be conceived, that our 
infinitely wife creator fliould make fo admirable a faculty as the power of 
thinking, that faculty which comes neared the excellency of his own incom- 
prehenfible being, to be fo idly and ufeleily employed, at lead a fourth part 
of its time here, as to think condantly, without remembering any of thofe 
thoughts, without doing any good to itfelf or others, or being any way ufe¬ 
ful to any other part of the creation. If we will examine it, we diall not 
find, I luppofe, the motion of dull and fenfelefs matter, any where in the 
univerfe, made fo little ufe of, and fo wholly thrown away. 

§ 16. It is true, we have fometimes indances of perception, whilft we 
are aileep, and retain the memory of thofe thoughts: but how extravagant 
and incoherent for the mod part they are; how little conformable to the per¬ 
fection and order of a rational being, thofe who are acquainted with dreams 
need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, whether the foul, 
when it thinks thus apart, and as it were feparate from the body, aCts lefs ra¬ 
tionally than when conjointly with it or no ? If its feparate thoughts be lefs 
rational, then thefe men mud fay, that the foul owes the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body: if it does not, it is a wonder that our dreams fliould 
be, for the mod part, fo frivolous and irrational; and that the foul fliould 
retain none of its more rational folilpquies and meditations, 

§ 17. Those who fo confidently tell us, that “ the foul always actually 
thinks,” I would they would alfo tell us what thofe ideas are that are in the 
foul of a child before, or juft at the union with the body, before it hath re¬ 
ceived any by fenfation. The dreams of deeping men are, as I take it, all 
made up of the waking man’s ideas, though for the mod part oddly put to¬ 
gether. It is drange if the foul has ideas of its own, that it derived not 
VOL. I. H - from 
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from fenfation or reflection (as it muft have, if it thought before it received 
any impreffions from the body) that it lhould never, in its private thinking 
(fo private, that the man himfelf perceives it not) retain any of them, the 
very moment it wakes out of them, and then make the man glad with new 
difcoveries. Who can And it reafonable that the foul lhould, in its retire¬ 
ment, during fleep, have fo many hours thoughts, and yet never light on any 
of thole ideas it borrowed not from fenfation or reflection; or at leafl pre- 
ferve the memory of none but fuch, which, being occasioned from the body, 
mnft needs be lefs natural to a fpirit ? It is ftrange the foul lhould never 
once in a man’s whole life recall over any of its pure native thoughts, and 
thofe ideas it had before it borrowed any thing from the body; never bring 
into the waking man’s view any other ideas but what have a tang of the 
calk, and manifeftly derive their original from that union. If it always 
thinks, and fo had ideas before it was united, or before it received any 
from the body, it is not to be fuppofed but that during fleep it recolle&S its 
native ideas; and during that retirement from comqiunicating with the 
body, whilft it thinks by itfelf, the ideas it is bulled about lhould be, fome- 
times at leafl, thofe more natural and congenial ones which it had in itfelf, 
•underived from the body, or its own operations about them : which, lince 
the waking man never remembers, we muft from this hypothefis conclude, 
either that the foul remembers fomething that the man does not; or elfe 
that memory belongs only to fueh ideas as are derived from the body, or 
the mind’s operations about them. 

§ 18. I would be glad alfo to learn from thefe men, who fo confidently 
pronounce, that the human foul, or which is all one, that a man always 
thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come to know that they 
themfelves think, when they themfelves do not perceive it. This, I am 
afraid, is to he fure without proofs; and to know, without perceiving: It 
is, I 1'ufpeCt, a confufed notion taken up to ferve an hypothefis; and none 
of thofe clear truths, that either their own evidence forces us to admit, or 
common experience makes it impudence to deny. For the moft that can 
be faid of it, is, that it is poffible the foul may always think, but not always 
retain it in memory: and, I fay, it is as poffible that the foul may not 
always think ; and much more probable that it lhould fometimes not think, 
than that it lhould often think, and that a long while together, and not be 
confcious to itfelf the next moment after, that it had thought. 

§ 19. To fuppofe the foul to think, and the man not to perceive it, is, as 
has been faid, to make two perfons in one man: and if one confiders well 
thefe men’s way of fpeaking, one fhould be led into a fufpicion that they do 
fo. For they who tell us that the foul always thinks, do never, that I re¬ 
member, fay, that a man always thinks. Can the foul think, and not the 
man ? or a man think, and not be confcious of it ? This perhaps would be 
fufpedted of jargon in others. If they fay, the man thinks always, but is not 
always confcious of it; they may as well fay, his body is extended without 
having parts. For it is altogether as intelligible to fay, that a body is ex¬ 
tended without parts, as that any thing thinks without being confcious of 
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it, or perceiving that it does fo. They who talk thus may, with as much 
reafon, if it be neceffary to their hypothefis, fay, that a man is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it: whereas hunger confifts in that very fen- 
fation, as thinking confifts in being confcious that one thinks. If they fay, 
that a man is always confcious to himfelf of thinking, I afk, how they know 
it ? Confcioufnefs is the perception of what paffes in a man’s own mind. Can 
another man perceive that I am confcious of any thing, when I perceive it 
not myfelf ? No man’s knowledge here can go beyond his experience. Wake 
a man out of a found fleep, and afk him, What he was that moment think-, 
ing of? If he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, he muft 
be a notable diviner of thoughts that can afifure him that he was thinking: 
may he not with more reafon allure him he was not alleep ? This is fome- 
thing beyond philofophy; and it cannot be lefs than revelation that difcovers 
to another thoughts in my mind, when I can find none there myfelf: and 
they muft needs have a penetrating fight, who can certainly fee that I think, 
when I cannot perceive it myfelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet 
can fee that dogs or elephants do not think, when they give all the demons** 
ftration of it imaginable, except only telling us that they do fo. This fome 
may fufped to be a ftep beyond the Rofecrucians ; it ieeming eafter to make 
one’s felf invifible to others, than to make another’s thoughts vifible to me, 
which are not vifible to himfelf. But it is but defining the foul to be “ a fub- 
ftance that always thinks,” and the bufinefs is done. If fuch definition be of 
any authority, I know not what it can ferve for, but to make many men 
fufped, that they have no fouls at all, fince they find a good part of theif 
lives pafs away without thinking. For no definitions, that I know, no fup- 
pofitions of any fed, are of force enough to deftroy conftant experience ; and 
perhaps it is the affedation of knowing beyond what we perceive, that 
makes fo much ufelefs difpute and noife in the world. 

§ 20. I see no reafon therefore to believe, that the foul thinks before the No idea? but 
fenfes have furnifhed it with ideas to think on j and as thofe arc increafed 
and retained, fo it comes, byexercife, to improve its facultty of thinking, in tion, evident, 
the feveral parts of it, as well as afterwards, by compounding thofe ideas,, 
and refieding on its own operations ; it increafes its ftock, as well as facility, c 1 en ' 
in remembering, imagining, reafoning, and other modes of thinking. 

§ 21. He that will fuffer himfelf to be informed by obfervation and expe¬ 
rience, and not make his own hypothefis the rule of nature, will find few, 
figns of a foul accuftomed to much thinking in a new-born child, and much, 
fewer of any reafoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra¬ 
tional foul fhould think fo much, and not reafon at all. And he that will 
confider, that infants, newly come into the world, fpend the greateft part 
of their time in fleep, and are feldom awake, but when either hunger calls 
for the teat, or fome pain, (the moft importunate of all fenfations) 6r fome 
other violent impreflion upon the body forces the mind to perceive, and at¬ 
tend to it : he, I fay, who confiders this, will, perhaps, find reafon to 
imagine, that a foetus in the mother’s womb differs not much from the ftate 
of a vegetable but paffes the greateft part of its time without perception or 

II 2 thought. 
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Men think not always. 

thought, doing very little in a place where it needs not feek for food, and is 
ltirrounded with liquor, .always equally loft, and near of the fame temper } 
where the eyes have no light, and the ears, fo fhut up, are not very fufcep- 
tible of founds •, and where there is little or no variety, or change of objects 

to move the fenfes. . . 

§ 22. Follow a child from its birth, and obferve the alterations that time 

makes,* and you fliall find, as the mind by the fenfes comes more and more 
to be furnilhed with ideas, it comes to be more and more awake ; thinks 
more, .the more it has matter to think on. After fome time it begins to 
know the objeds, which, being moft familiar with it, have made lading im- 
prefiions. Thus it comes by degrees to know the perfons it daily converfes 
with, and diftinguifh them from Grangers j which are infbmces and effeds 
of its coming to retain and diftinguifh the ideas the fenfes convey to it. And 
fo we may obferve how the mind, by degrees, improves in thefe, and advan- 
ces to the exercife of thofe other faculties of enlarging, compounding, and 
abftrading its ideas, and of reafoning about them, and refleding upon all 
thefe ; of which I fliall have occafion to fpeak more hereafter. 

§ 2 V If it fliall be demanded then, When a man begins to have any 
ideas? I think the true anfwer is, When he firft has any fenfation. for 
fince there appear not to be any ideas in the mind, before the fenfes have 
conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the underftanding are coeval with 
fenfation; which is fuch an impreflion or motion, made in fome part of 
the body, as produces fome perception in the iinderftanding. It is about 
thefe impreflions made on our fenfes by outward objects, that the mind 
feems firft to employ itfelf in fuch operations as we call perception, re¬ 
membering, confideration, reafoning, &c. 

§ 24. In time the mind comes to refled on its own operations about the 
ideas got by fenfation, and thereby ftores itfelf with a new fet of ideas, 
which I call ideas of refledion. Thefe are the impreflions that are made 
on our fenfes by outward objects that are extrinfecal to the mind, and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfecai and proper to itfelf; 
which when reflected on by itfelf, becoming alfo objects of its contempla¬ 
tion, are, as I have faid, the original of all knowledge, i bus the firft ca¬ 
pacity of human intelled, is, that the mind is fitted to receive the impreflions 
made on it 5 either through the fenfes by outward objeds; or by its own. 
operations when it refleds on them. This is the firft ftep a mall makes to¬ 
wards the difcovery of any thing* and the ground-work whereon to build all 
thofe notions which ever he fliall have naturally in this world. All thofe 
fublime thoughts which tower above the clouds, and reach as high as heaven 
itfelf, take their rife and footing here: in all that good extent wherein the 
mind Wanders, in thole remote peculations, it may feem to be elevated with, 
it ftirs not one jot beyond thofe ideas which fenle or reflection have offered 
for its contemplation. 

§ 25. In this part the underftanding is merely paffive ; and whether or no 
it will have thefe beginnings, and as it were materials of knowledge, is not 
in its own power.. For the objects of our fenfes do, many of them, obtrude 

their 
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their particular ideas upon our minds whether we will or no : and the ope¬ 
rations of our minds will not let us be without, at leaft lome obfcure no¬ 
tions of them. No man can be wholly ignorant of what he does when he 
thinks. Thefe fimple ideas, when offered to the mind, the undemanding 
can no more refufe to have, nor alter, when they are imprinted, nor 
out, and make new ones itfelf, than a mirror can refufe, alter, or obliterate 
the images or ideas which the ohjeds fet before it do therein prodrt b. A* 
the bodies that furround us do diverfly affedf our organs, the mind is forced 
to receive the impreffions, and cannot avoid the perception of thole idea. 

that are annexed to them. 


Chap. 
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CHAPTER It 


Of fimple ideas. 


& i rm H E better to underltand the nature, manner, and extent of C h a p. 

I our knowledge, one thing is carefully to be'obferved concern- II. 
the ideas we have; and that is, that forne of them are fimple, and fame 

com nlex pounded ap~ 

Though the qualities that affedl our fenfes are, in the things themfelves, P earanc«. 
fo united and blended, that there is no reparation, no diftance between them ; 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the fenfes fimple 
and unmixed. For though the fight and touch often take m from the fame 
obiea, at the fame time, different ideas; as a man fees at once motion and 
colour; the hand feels foftnefs and warmth in the lame piece of wax : yet 
the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubje&, are as peifedfly diftindt as 
thofe that come in by different fenfes: the coldnefs and hardnefs which a 
man feels in a piece of ice being as diftind ideas in the mind, as die imell 
and whitenefs of alilly; or as the tafte of fugar, and Imell of a rofe. And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a man, than the clear and difiinct percep¬ 
tion he has of thofe fimple ideas; which being each in itfelf uncompounded, 
contains in it nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception m the 
mind, and is not diflinguifhable into different ideas. 

k 2 These fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are lug- The mmd 
fefted’ and furnifhed to the mind only by thofe two ways abovemen turned, 
viz. fenfation and reflexion. When the underftanding is once ffored with (lroy thera , 
thefe fimple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, 
even to an almoft infinite variety; and fo can make at pleasure new complex 
ideas. But it is not in the .power of the moll exalted wit, or enlarged un- 
derftamling, by any quickncfs or variety of thought, to invent or frame one 
new fimple idea in the mind, not taken in by the ways aforementioned t 
nor can any force of the underilanding deftroy thofe that are there. The 
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dominion of man, in this little world of his own underftanding, being much* 
what the fame as it is in the great world of vilible things; wherein his power, 
however managed by art and Ikill, reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards 
the making the lead: particle of new matter, or deftroying one atom of what 
is already in being. The fame inability will every one find in himfelf, who 
fliall go about to fafhion in his underftanding any fimple idea, not received in 
by his fenfes from external obje&s, or by reflection from the operations of his 
own mind about them. I would have any one try to fancy any taile, which 
had hever affe&ed his palate; or frame the idea of a fcent he had never 
fmelt: and when he can do this, I will alfo conclude that a blind man hath 
ideas of colours, and a deaf man true diftind notions of founds. 

§ 3. This is the reafon why, though we cannot believe it impoftible to 
God to make a creature with other organs, and more ways to convey into 
the underftanding the notice of corporeal things than thofe five, as they are 
uiually counted, which he has given to man : yet I think, it is not poflible 
for any one to imagine any other qualities in bodies, howfoever conftituted, 
whereby they can be taken notice of, befides founds, taftes, fmells, vifible 
and tangible qualities. And had mankind been made with but four fenfes, 
the qualities then, which are the objed of the fifth fenfe, had been as far 
from our notice, imagination, and conception, as now any belonging to a 
fixth, feventh, or eighth fenfe, can poffibly be : which, whether yet fome 
other creatures, in fome other parts of this vaft and ftupendous univerle, 
may not have, will be a great prefumption to deny. He that will not fet 
himfelf proudly at the top of all things, but will confider the immenfi ty of 
this fabrick, and the great variety that is to be found in this little and incon- 
fiderable part of it which he has to do with, may be apt to think, that in- 
other manfions of it there may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
whofe faculties he has as little knowledge or apprehenfion, as a worm ftiut 
up in one drawer of a cabinet hath of the fenfes or underftanding of a man: 
fuch variety and excellency being fuitable to the wifdom and power of the 
maker. I have here followed the common opinion of man’s having but five 
fenfes j though, perhaps, there may be juftly counted more; but either 
fuppofition ferves equally to my prel’ent purpofe. 


CHAPTER III. 


Of ideas of one fenfe. 


Divifion of § x* ^ I HIE better to conceive the ideas we receive from fenfation, it 
fimple ideas. J[ ma y not be amifs for us to confider them, in reference to the dif¬ 

ferent ways whereby they make their approaches to our minds, and make 
themfelves perceivable by us. 

First, 


OF ideas of one fenfe. 

t. Then, there are fome which come into our minds by one fenfe 

only. / 

Secondly, There are others that convey themfelves into the mind by 

more fenfes than one. 

Thirdly, Others that are had from reflection only. 

Fourthly, There are feme that make themfelves way, and are fug- 
gefted to the mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflection. 

We» fhall confider them apart under thefe feveral heads. 

First, There are fome ideas which have admittance only through one 
fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Thus light and colours, 
as white, red, yellow, blue, with their feveral degrees or thades and mix¬ 
tures, as green, fcarlet, purple, fea-green, and the reft; come in only by 
the eyes : all kind of noiles, founds, and tones, only by the ears : the feveral 
taftes and fmells, by the nofe and palate. And if thefe organs, or the 
nerves, which are the conduits to convey them from without to their audi¬ 
ence in the brain, the mind’s prefence-room (as I may fo call it) are any of 
them fo difordered, as not to perforin their functions, they have no poftern 
to be admitted by; no other way to bring themfelves into view, and be 
perceived by the underftandi ng. 

The moil confiderable of thofe belonging to the touch, are heat and cold, 
and folidity: all the reft confuting almoft wholly in the fenfible configu¬ 
ration, as fmootn and rough; or elfe more or lefs firm adhefion to the parts, 
as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 

§2.1 think, it will be needlefs to enumerate all the particular fimple 
ideas, belonging to each fenfe. Nor indeed is it poflible, if we would; 
* there being a great many more of them belonging to molt of the fenles, 
than we have names for. The variety of fmells, which are as many almoft, 
if not more, than lpecies of bodies in the world, do moft of them want 
names. Sweet and flunking commonly ferve our turn for thefe ideas, which 
in effeCt is little more than to call them pleafing or difpleafing; though 
the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, are certainly very diftinCt ideas. 
Nor are the different taftes that by our palates we receive ideas of, much 
better provided with names. Sweet, bitter, four, harfh, and fait, are almoft 
all the epithets we have to denominate that numberlefs variety of relifhes, 
which are to be found diftinCt, not only in almoft every fort of creatures, 
but in the different parts of the fame plant, fruit, or animal. The fame 
may be faid of colours and founds. I fhall therefore, in the account of 
fimple ideas I am here giving, content myfelf to let down only fiich, as are 
moft material to our prefent purpofe, or are in themfelves lefs apt to be taken 
notice of, though they were very frequently the ingredients of our complex 
ideas, amongft which, I think, I may well account folidity; which there¬ 
fore I fhall treat of in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of folidity. 


§ i. nr^HE idea of folidity we receive by our touch; and it arifes from the 
|[ refiftance which we find in body, to the entrance of any other body 
into the place it poffefles, till it has left it. There is no idea which we re¬ 
ceive more conftantly from fenfation, than folidity. Whether we move or 
reft, in what pofture foever we are, we always feel fomething under us that 
fupports us, and hinders our farther finking downwards; and the bodies 
which we daily handle, make us perceive, that, whilft they remain between 
them, they do by an infurmountable force hinder the approach of the parts 
of our hands that prefs them. That which thus hinders the approach of two 
bodies, when they are moved one towards another, I call folidity. I will not 
difpute, whether this acceptation of the word fblid be nearer to its oiiginal 
fignification, than that which mathematicians ufe it in: it fuffices, that I think 
the common notion of folidity will allow, if not juftify, this ufe of itj but, 
if any one think it better to call it impenetrability, he Has my confcnt. Only 
I have thought the term folidity the more proper to exprefs this idea, not 
only becaufe of its vulgar ufe in that lenfc, but alfo becaufe it carries fome- 
thing more of pofitive in it than impenetrability, which is negative, ana is 
perhaps more a confequence of folidity, than folidity itfelf. This, of all 
other, feems the idea molt intimately connected with and eflential to body, 
fo as no-where ell'e to be found or imagined, but only in matter. And 
though our fenfes take no notice of it, but in maffes of matter, of a bulk 
fufficient to caule a fenfation in us; yet the mind having once got this idea 
from fuch grofler fenfible bodies, traces it farther • a|id coniiders it, as well 
as figure, in the minuteft particle of matter that can exift : and finds it inle- 
parably inherent in body, wherever or however modified. 

& 2. This is the idea which belongs to body, whereby we conceive it to 
fill fpace. The idea of which filling of fpace, is, that j/here we imagine 
any fpace taken up by a fblid fubftance, we conceive it fb to pofiefs it, that 
it excludes all other fblid fubftanecs j and will for ever hinder any other two 
bodies, that move towards one another in a ftraight line, from coming to 
touch one another, unlefs it removes from between them, in a line not pa¬ 
rallel to that which they move in. This idea of it, the bodies which we 

ordinarily-handle, fuffieiently furnifli us with. , 

§ ^. T h i s refiftance, whereby it keeps other bodies out of the lpace 
which it pofTeftes, is fo great, that no force, now great foever, can ftirmount 
it. All the bodies in the world prefting a drop of water on all fides, _ will 
never be able to overcome the refiftance which it will make, foit as it is, to 
their approaching one another, till it be removed out of theii way .. whereby 

our idea of folidity is diftinguifhed both from pure fpace, which is capable 
„ „ neither 
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neither of refiftance nor motion; and from the ordinary idea of hardnefs. C h a p. 
1 'or a man may conceive two bodies at a diftance, fo as they may approach IV. 
one another, without touching or displacing any Solid thing, till their fu- 
pei ficies come to meet: whereby, 1 think, we have the clear idea of fpace 
without folidity, For (not to go fo far as annihilation of any particular body) 

I afk, whether a man cannot have the idea of the motion of one fingle body 
alone without any other fucceeding immediately into its place? I think 
it is evident he can: the idea of motion in one body no more including 
the idea of motion in another, than the idea of a fquare figure in. one 
body includes the idea of a fquare figure in another. I do not afk, whether 
bodies do fo exifl that the motion oi one body cannot really be without the 
motion of another ? To determine this either way, is to beg the queftion 
for or againfl a vacuum. But my queftion is, whether one cannot have the 
idea of one body moved whilil others are at reft ? And I think this no one 
will deny. If fo, then the place it deferted gives us the idea of pure fpace 
without folidity, whereinto another body may enter, without either refiftance 
P'Fotrufion of any thing. When the fucker in a pump is drawn, the fpace 
it filled in the tube is certainly the fame whether any other body follows the 
motion of the fucker or not: nor does it imply a contradiction that, upon 
the motion of one body, another that is only contiguous to it, fhould not 
follow it. The necefiity of fuch a motion is built only on the fuppofition 
that the world is full, but not on the diftinCl ideas of fpace and folidity; 
which are as different as refiftance and not refiftance; protrufion and not 
protrufion. And that men have ideas of fpace without a body, their very 
difputes about a vacuum plainly demonftrate; as is fhewed in another 


place. 


§4. Solidity is hereby alfo differenced from hardnefs. In that folidity- From hsnN 
con 11 its in repletion, and fo an utter excluiion of other bodies out of the 
fpace it poiieffes; but hardnefs, in a firm cohefion of the parts of matter, 
making up mafles of a fenfible bulk, fo that the whole does not eafily change 
its figure. And indeed, hard and foft are names that we give to things 
only in 1 elation to the conftitutions of our own bodies ; that being generally 
called hard by us which wall put us to pain fooner than change figure by 
the p refill re of any part of our bodies ; and that on the contrary foft, which 
changes the fituation of its parts upon an eafy and unpainful touch. 

But this difficulty of changing the fituation of the fenfible parts amonuft 
them/elves, or of the figure of the whole, gives no more folidity to the hardelt 
body in the world, than to the fofteft; nor is an adamant one jot more folid 
than water. For though the two flat Tides of two pieces of marble will more 
eafily approach each other, between which there is nothing but water or 
air, than if there be a diamond between them : yet it is not that the parts of 
the diamond are more folid than thofe of water,'or refill more; hut becaufe, 
the parts of water being more eafily feparable from each other, they will,’ 
by fide-motion^ he more eafily removed, and give way to the approach of 
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Mute and § i. HER E be other %ipk bfeap which convey themfelves into the 

I mind by all the ways of fenfation and reflection, viz. I lea lure or 
Delight, and its oppofite, Pain or Unealinpfs, Power, Exiftence, Unity. 

§ 2. Delight or uneafmefs, one or other of them, join themfelves to al- 
moft all our ideas, both of fenfation and refle&ion : and there is fcarce any 
rifedtion of our fenfes from without, any retired thought ol our mind within* 
which is not able to produce in us pleafure or pain. By plealure and pain 
T wz-Milr! he nhdrrdood to Sonify whatfocver delights or mol ells us, moft ; 

1 ■ ■' or any tiling operating on 

o.. vUiether we call it iatistaction, delight, pleafure, happir- 

■ fs 5 cr. on the one fide i or uneafmefs, trouble, pain, torment, anguifh, 
mifery, &c. on the other ; they are (till but different degrees of the fame 
tfcilig, and belong to the ideas of pleafure and pain, delight or uneafmefs: 
which are the names I fhall moft commonly ufe for thole two forts of 


ideas.. . . 

K The infinite wife aathori of our being having given, us the power 

over feveral parts of our bodies, to move or keep them at reft as we think 
fit- and alfo by the motion of them,, to move ourfelves and other conti¬ 
guous bodies, in which confift all the addons of our body; having alio given 
a power to our minds in feveral inftances, tochufe, amongll its ideas, which 
it will think on, and to purfue the enquiry of this or that fubjeft with con- 
fider&tion and attention, to excite us to thefe adlions of thinking and motion 
that we are capable of; has been pleafed to join to feveral thoughts and fe¬ 
veral fenfations, a perception of delight. If this were wholly feparated from 
all our outward fenfations and inward thoughts, we ftiould have no reafon 
to prefer one thought or addon to another; negLgence to attention; or mo¬ 
tion to reft. And fo we fhould neither ftir pur bodies nor employ our 
minds, but let our thoughts (if I may fo call it) run.a-drift, without any 
diredtion or rielign ; and fuffer the ideas of our minds, like unregarded ftia- 
dows, to make their appearances there, as it happened, without attending to 
them. Ih which ftate man, however furnilhed-with the faculties mf under- 
ffandilig and will, would be a very idle unadtive creature, and pais his time: 
only in a lazy leihargick dream. It has therefore pleafed our wife Creator to 
annex to feveral objedts, and,the ideas which we receive from them, as. alio- 
to feveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleafure,, and that in feveral ob- 
jeas, to feveral degrees ; that thofe faculties which he had endowed us with 
might not remain wholly idle and unemployed by us. 

§ 4 . Pain has the fame efficacy and .ufe to fetus on work that pleafure - 

has, we being as ready to employ our faculties to avoid that, as to purfue- 
° this* 




Ideas of fenfation and reflection, 

tMs: only this is worth our eonfideration, that pain; is of ten produced by the 
fame objects and ideas that prod nee pleafure in us. This their near con- 
jun&ion, which makes us often feel pain in the fenfations where we expeded 
pleafure, gives us new oecafion of admiring the wifdom and goodnefs of our 
Maker; who,, defigning the prefervation of our being, has annexed pain to 
the application of many things to our bodies, to warn us of the harm that 
they will do, and as advices to withdraw; from them. But he not defigning 
our prefervation barely, but the prefervation of every part and organ in its 
perfection, hath, in many cafes,, annexed pain to'thofe very ideas which de¬ 
light us. Thus heat, that is very agreeable to us in one degree, by a little 
greater increafe of it, proves no ordinary torment; and -the moll pleafant of 
all fenfible objeds, light itfelfV if there be too much of it, if increafed be¬ 
yond a due proportion to our eyes, caufes a very painful fenfation. Which 
is wifely and favourably fo ordered by nature, that when any object does by 
the vehemeney of its operation diforder the inftruments of fenfation, whofe 
ftrudures cannot but be very nice and delicate; we might by the pain be 
warned to withdraw before the organ be. quite put out of order, and fo be 
unfitted for its proper fundion for the future. The confideration of thofe 
objeds that produce it, may well perfuade us that this is the end or ufe of 
pain. For though great light be infufferable to our eyes, yet the higheft de¬ 
gree of darknefs does not at all difeafe them; becaufe that caufing no difor- 
detly motion in it, leaves that curious organ unharmed in its natural date. 
But yet excefs of cold as well as heat pains us, becaufe it is equally deftruc- 
tive to that temper which is neceltary to the prefervation of life, and the ex-- 
ercife of the feveral fundions of the body, and which con lifts in a moderate 
degree of warmth; or, if you pleafe, a motion of the infenfible parts of our 
bodies, confined within, certain, bounds, 

§ 5. Beyond all this we may find another reafon, why God Hath fcattered 
Up and down feveral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all the things that en¬ 
viron and affed us, and blended them together in almoft all that our thoughts 
and fenfes have to do with; that we finding imperfedion, diftatisfadion, and. 
want of compleat happinefs, in all the enjoyments which the creatures can. 
afford us, might be led to feek it in the enjoyment of him, with whom there 
is fulnefs of joy, and at whofe right hand are pleafures for evermore.. 

§ 6. Though what I have here faid, may not perhaps make the ideas of 
pleafure and pain clearer to us than our own experience does, which is the 
only way that we are capable of having them ; yet the consideration of the 
reafon why they are annexed to fo many other ideas, ferving to give us due 
fentiments of the wifdom and goodnefs of the fovereign difpofer of all things', 
may not be unfuitable to the main end of thefe enquiries; the knowledge 
and veneration of him being the chief end of all our thoughts, and the proper, 
bulmefs of all underftandings. 

§ 7. Existence and.unity are two other ideas that are fugeefted to the 
underftanding by every objed without,.and every idea within., When ideas 
are in our minds, we confider them as being adually there, as well as we 
confider things to be adually without us; which is, that they exift, .or have 
3 exiftence t. 
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Book II. of pod five ideas, are according to the common opinion; but in truth it will 
be hard to determine, whether there be really any ideas from a privative 
caufe, till it be determined, whether reft be any more a privation than 
motion. > 

§ 7. To di (cover the nature of our ideas the better, and to difcourfe of 
them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguifh them as they are ideas 
or perceptions in our minds, and as they are modifications of matter in the 
bodies that caufe fuch perceptions in us: that fo we may not think (as per¬ 
haps ufually is done) that they are exa&ly the images and refemblances of 
fometKing inherent in the fubjedt; moft of thofe of fenfation being in the 
mind no more the likenefs of ibmething exifting without us, than the names 
that Hand for them are the likenefs of our ideas, which yet upon hearing 
they are apt to excite in us. 

§ 8 . Whatsoever the mind perceives in itfelf, or is the immediate ob¬ 
ject of perception, thought, or underftanding, that I call idea; and the 
power to produce any idea in our mind I call quality of the fubjedt wherein 
that power is. Thus a fnow-ball having the power to produce in us the ideas 
of white, cold, and round, the powers to produce thofe ideas in us, as they 
are in the fnow-ball, I call qualities} and as they are fenfations or percep¬ 
tions in our underftan dings, I call them ideas : which ideas, if I fpeak of 
fometimes, as in the things themfelves, I would be underftood to mean thofe 
qualities in the objedts which produce them in us. 

§ 9. Qualities thus confidered in bodies are, firft, fucli as are utterly in-* 
feparable from the body, in what eftate foever it be; fuch as in all the al¬ 
terations and changes it fufters, all the force can be ufed upon it, it con- 
ftantly keeps ; and fuch as fenfe conftantly finds in every particle of matter 
which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the mind finds infeparable from 
every particle of matter, though lefs than to make itfelf fingly be perceived 
by our fenfes, v. g. Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts, each 
part has ftill folidity, extenfion, figure, and mobility ; divide it again, and 
it retains ftill the fame qualities; and fo divide it on till the parts become in- 
fenlible, they muft retain ftill each of them all thofe qualities. For divifion 
(which is all that a mill, or peftle, or any other body does upon another, 
in reducing it to infenfible parts) can never take away either folidity, exten¬ 
fion, figure, or mobility from any body, but only makes two or more dif- 
tindt feparate maffes of matter, of that which was but one before; all which 
diftin<ft mafies, reckoned as fo many diftinct bodies, after divifion make a 
certain number. Thefe I call original or primary qualities of body, which 
I think we may obferve to produce fimple ideas in us, viz. folidity, exten¬ 
fion, figure, motion, or reft, and number. 

§ 10. Secondly, fuch qualities which in truth are nothing in the ob¬ 
jects themfelves, but powers to produce various fenlations in us by their pri¬ 
mary qualities, i. e. by the bulk, figure, texture, and motion of their inlen-r 
fible parts, as colours, founds, taftes, &c. thefe 1 call fecondary qualities, 
To thefe might be added a third fort, which are allowed to be barely powers, 
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though they are as much real qualities in the fubjedt, as thole which I, to C h a p. 
comply with the common way of fpeaking, call qualities, but lor dimnction, V Ill. 
Secondary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new colour, or -v- t 
coniiilency in wax or clay by its primary qualities, is as much a quality m 
fire as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or fenfation of warmth 
or burning, which I felt not before by the fame primary qualities, viz. the 
bulk, texture, and motion of its infenfible parts. ' . „ 

& n. The next thing to be confidered is, how homes produce ideas m 
us i and that is manifeftly by impulfe, the only way which, we can conceive | acc their 

bodies to operate in. . . . ldea5, 

& 1 2. If then external objects be not united to our mines, when they 
produce ideas therein; and yet we perceive thefe original qualities in iuch 
of them as finglyfall under our fenfes, it is evident that fome motion muft 
be thence continued by our nerves or animal fpirits, by iome parts of our 
bodies, to the brain, or the feat of fenfation, there to produce in our minds 
the particular ideas we have of them. And fince the extenlion, figure, 
number and motion of bodies of an obfervable bignefs, may be perceived at 
a diftance by the fight, it is evident fome iingly imperceptible bodies muft 
come from them to the eyes, and thereby convey to the brain fome motion, 
which produces thefe ideas which we have of them in 11s. 

& i V After the fame manner that the ideas of thefe original qualities How ft* 
are* produced in us, we may conceive that the ideas of fecondary qualities 
are alfo produced, viz. by the operations of infenfible particles on our fenles. 

For it being manifeft that there are bodies, and good ftore of bodies, each 
whereof are fo fmall, that we cannot, by any of our fenfes, difeover either 
their bulk, figure or motion, as is evident in the particles of the air and water, 
and others extremely fmaller than thole, perhaps as much fmaller than the 
particles of air and water, as the particles of air and water are fmaller than 
peafe or hail-ftones : let us fuppofe at prefent, that the different motions and 
Lures, bulk and number of fuch particles, affeding the ieveral organs of 
our fenfes, produce in us thole different fenfations, which wc have from 
the colours and fmells of bodies; v. g. that a violet, by the impulfe of 
fuch infenfible particles of matter of peculiar figures and bulks, and in dif¬ 
ferent degrees and modifications of their motions, caufcs the ideas of the 
blue colour and fweet feent of that flower, to be produced in our minds; it 
being no more impoflible to conceive that God fhould annex fuch ideas to 
fucli*motions, with which they have no fimilitude, than that he fhould 
annex the idea of pain to the motion of a piece of fteel dividing our flefti, 
with which that idea hath no refemblance. 
v § 14. What Fhave faid concerning colours and fmells, may be under- 
flood alfo of taftes and founds, and other the like fenfible qualities; which, 
whatever reality we by miftake attribute to them, are in truth nothing in the 
objects themfelves, but powers to produce various fenfations in us, and de¬ 
pend on thofe primary qualities, viz. bulk, figure, texture and motion of 


parts; as I have laid. 
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§ 15. From whence I think it eafy to draw this obfervation, that the 
ideas of primary qualities of bodies, are refemblances of them, and their 
patterns do really exift in the bodies themfelves ; but the ideas, produced in 
us by thefe fecondary qualities, have no refemblance of them at all. There 
is nothing like our ideas exifting in the bodies themfelves. They are in 
the bodies, we denominate from them, only a power to produce thole fenfa- 
tions in us: and what is fweet, blue or warm in idea, is but the certain 
bulk figure and motion of the infenfible parts in the bodies themfelves, 
which we call fo. 

§ 16. Flame is denominated hot and light j fnow, white and cold; and 
manna, white and fweet, from the ideas they produce in us: which qua¬ 
lities are commonly thought to be the fame in thofe bodies that thofe ideas 
are in us, the one the perfed: refemblance of the other, as they are in a mir¬ 
ror; and it would by raoft men be judged very extravagant, if one fhould 
fay otherwife. And yet he that will conlider that the fame fire, that at one 
diftance produces in'us the fenfation of warmth, does at a nearer approach 
produce in us the far different fenfation of pain, ought to bethink himfelf 
what reafon he has to fay, that his idea of warmth, which was produced in 
him by the fire, is actually in the fire; and his idea of pain, which the 
fame fire produced in him the fame way, is not in the fire. Why are white¬ 
nefs and coldnefs in fnow,., and pain not, when it produces the one and the 
other idea in us; and can, do neither, but by the bulk, figure, number and 
motion of its folid parts ? 

§ 17. The particular bulk, number, figure and motion of the parts of 
fire, or fnow, are really in them, whether any one’s fenfes perceive them or 
no; and therefore they may be called real qualities, becaufe they really exift 
in thofe bodies; but light, heat, whitenefs or coldnefs, are no more really 
in them, than ficknefs or pain is in manna. Take away the fenfation of 
them; let not the eyes fee light, or colours, nor the ears hears founds; let 
the palate not tafte, nor the nofe fmell; and all colours, taftes, odours and 
founds, as they are fuch particular ideas, vanifh and ceafe, and are reduced 
to their caufes, i. e. bulk, figure and motion of parts. 

§ 18. A piece of manna of a fenfible bulk is able to produce in us the 
idea of a round or fquare figure, and, by being removed from one place to 
another, the idea of motion. This idea of motion reprefents it as it really is 
in the manna moving: a circle or fquare are the fame, whether in idea or 
exiftence, in the mind, or in the manna; and this both motion and figure are 
really in the manna, whether we take notice of them or no : this every body 
is ready to agree to. Befides, manna by the bulk, figure, texture and mo¬ 
tion of its parts, has a power to produce the fenfations of ficknefs, and fome- 
times of acute pains or gripings in us. That thefe ideas of ficknefs and 
pain are not in the manna, but cffefts of its operations on us, and are no¬ 
where when we feel them not: this all'o every one readily agrees to. And 
yet men are hardly to be brought to think, that fweetnefs and whitenefs are 
not really in manna ; which are but the effects of the operations of manna, 
5 by 
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by the motion, fize and figure of its particles on the eyes and palate ; as the C h a p. 
pain and licknefs caufed by manna, are confeftedly nothing but theeiFeds of VIII. 
its operations on the ftomach and guts, by the fize, motion and figure of 1 —— 
its infenfible parts (for by nothing elfe can a body operate, as has been proved:) 
as if it could not operate on the eyes and palate, and thereby produce in the 
mind particular diftinft ideas, which in itfelf it has not, as well as we allow 
it can operate on the guts and ftomach, and thereby produce diftind ideas, 
which in itfelf it has not. Thefe ideas being all cileds of the operations 
of manna, on feveral parts of our bodies, by the fize, figure, number., and 
motion of its parts ; why thofe produced by the eyes and palate Ihould ra¬ 
ther be thought to be really in the manna, than thofe produced by the fto¬ 
mach and guts; or why the pain and ficknefs, ideas that are the efted of 
manna, fliould be thought to be no-where when they are not felt; and yet 
the fweetnefs and whitenefs, efteds of the fame manna on other parts of 
the body, by ways equally as unknown, Ihould be thought to exift in the 
manna, when they are not leen nor tafted, would need fome reafon to 
explain. 

§ 19. Let us confider the red and white colours in porphyry : hinder ideas ofpn- 
light from ftriking on it, and its colours vanifh, it no longer produces any ™ ar >' 9 aaIi * 
fuch ideas in us ; upon the return of light it produces thefe appearances on femWances ; 
us again. Can any one think any real alterations are made in the porphyry, of fccondary, 
by the prefence or abfence of light; and that thofe ideas of whitenefs and not ’ 
rednefs, are really in porphyry in the light, when it is plain it has no co¬ 
lour in the dark ? it has, indeed, fuch a configuration of particles, both 
night and day, as are apt, by the rays of light rebounding from fome parts of 
that hard ftone, to produce in us the idea of rednefs, and from others the 
idea of whitenefs ; but whitenefs or rednefs are not in it at any time, but 
fuch a texture, that hath the power to produce fuch a fenfation in us. 

§ 20. Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered into 
a dirty one, and the fweet tafte into an oily one. What real alteration can the 
beating of the peftle make in any body, but an alteration of the texture of it ? 

§ 21. Ideas being thus diftingtiiihed and underftood, we may be able to’ 
give an account how the fame water, at the fame time, may produce the 
idea of cold by one hand, and of heat by the other; whereas it is impoftible 
that the fame water, if thofe ideas were really in it, fhould at the fame time 
be both hot and cold : for if we imagine warmth, as it is in our hands, to 
be nothing but a certain fort and degree of motion in the minute particles 
of our nerves, or animal fpirits, we may underftand how it is pofiible that 
the fame water may, at the fame time, produce the fenfation of heat in one 
hand, and cold in the other; which yet figure never does, that never pro¬ 
ducing the idea of a fquare by one hand, which has produced the idea of 
a globe by another. But if the fenfation of heat and cold be nothing But 
the increafe or diminution of the motion of the minute parts of our bodies, 
caufed by the corpufcles of any other body, it is eafy to be underftood, that 
if that motion be greater in one hand than in the other; if a body be applied 
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to the two hands, which has in its minute particles a greater motion, than 
in thofe of one of the hands, and alefs than in thofeof the other; it will in- 
creafe the motion of the one hand, and leffen it in the other, and fo caufe the 
different ienfations of heat and cold that depend thereon. 

§ 22. I have in what jult goes before been engaged in physical enquiries 
a little farther than perhaps I intended. But it being necefiary to make the 
nature of fenfation a little underftood, and to make the difference between 
the qualities in bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be 
diftii\ftly conceived, without which it were impoffible to difeourfe intelli¬ 
gibly of them; I hope I diall be pardoned this little excurfion into natural 
philofophy, it being neceffary in our prefent enquiry to dillringuifh the pri¬ 
mary and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them (viz. folidity, 
extenfion, figure, number, and motion, or reft; and are fometimes perceived 
by us, viz. when the bodies they are in are big enough fingly to be difcerned) 
from thole fecondary and imputed qualities, which are but the powers of fe- 
veral combinations of thofe primary ones, when they operate, without be¬ 
ing diftinftly difcerned j whereby we may alfo come to know what ideas are, 
and what are not refepiblances of fomething really exifting in the bodies 
we denominate from them. 

§ 23. The qualities then that are in bodies, rightly confidered, are of 
three forts. 

First, the bulk, figure, number, fituation, and motion or reft of their 
folid parts; thofe are in them, whether we perceive them or no; and 
when they are of that fize, that we can difcover them, we have by thefe an 
idea of the thing, as it is in itfelf, as is plain in artificial things. Thefe I 
call primary qualities, 

Secondly, The power that is in any body, by reafon of its infenfible 
primary qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of our lenfes, 
and thereby produce in us the different ideas of leveral colours, founds, 
finells, taftes, &c. Thefe are ufually called fenfible qualities. 

Thirdly, The power that is in any body, by reafon of the particular 
conftitution of its primary qualities, to make fuch a change in the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of another body, as to make it operate on our 
fenfes, differently from, what it did before. Thus the fun has a power to 
make wax white, and fire to make lead fluid, Thefe are ufually called 
powers. 

The firft of thefe,' as has been faid, I think, may he properly called real, 
original, or primary qualities, becaufe they are in the things t'hemfelves, 
whether they are perceived or no ; and upon their different modifications it 
is, that the fecondary qualities depend. 

The other two are only powers to aft differently upon other things, 
which powers refuit from the different modifications of thofe primary 
qualities. 

§ 24. But though the two latter forts of qualities are powers barely, and 
nothing but powers, relating to feveral other bodies, and refulting from the 
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different modifications of the original qualities ; yet they are generally other- 
wife thought of. For the fecond fort, viz. the powers to produce feveral 
ideas in us byourfenfes, are looked upon as real qualities, in the things thus 
affedine us: but the third fort are called, and efteemed barely powers', 
v. g. the idea of heat, or light, which we receive by our eyes or touch 
from the fun, are commonly thought real qualities, exifting in the fun, and 
fomethmg more than mere powers in it. But when we confider the fun, in 
reference to wax, which it melts or blanches, we look on the whitenefs and 
foftnefs produced in the wax, not as qualities in the fun, but effeds produced 
by powers in it: whereas, if rightly confidered, thefe qualities of light and 
warmth, which are perceptions in me when I am warmed, or enlightened by 
the fun, are no otherwife in the fun, than the changes made in the wax, 
when it is blanched or melted, are in the fun. They are all of them equally 
powers in the fun, depending on its primary qualities whereby it is able, in 
the one cafe, fo to alter the bulk, figure, texture, or motion of fome of the 
infenfible parts of my eyes or hands, as thereby to produce in me the idea 
of light or heat ; and in the other, it is able fo to alter the bulk, figure* 
texture, or motion of the infenfible parts of the wax, as to make them fit 
to produce in me the diftind ideas of white and fluid. 

r 2C. The reafon why the one are ordinarily taken for real qualities, and. 
the other only for bare powers, feems to be, becaufe the ideas we have of 
diftind colours, founds, &c. containing nothing at all in them of bulk, figure, 
or motion, we are not apt to think them the eft ocas of thefe primary qua¬ 
lities, which appear not to our fenfes, to operate in their .produdion ; and 
with which they have not any apparent congruity, or conceivable connexion. 
Hence it is that we are fo forward to imagine, that thole ideas are the lefem- 
blances of fomething really exifting in the objeds themfelves: iince fenfation 
difeovers nothing of bulk, figure, or motion of parts in their produdion •> 
nor can realon fhew how bodies, by their bulk, figure, and motion, fhoulcl 
produce in the mind the ideas of blue or yellow, &c. But in the other cafe, 
in the operations of bodies, changing the qualities one of another, we plainly 
difeover, that the quality produced hath commonly no refemblance with any 
thing in the thing producing it j wherefore we look on it as a bare effed of 
power. For though receiving the idea of heat, or light, from the fun, we 
are apt to think it is a perception and refemblance of fuch a quality in the 
fun } yet when we fee wax, or a fair face, receive change of colour from 
the fun, we cannot imagine that to be the reception or refemblance of any 
thing in the fun, becaufe we find not thofe different colours in the fun itfelf. 
For our fenfes being able to obferve a likenefs or unlikenefs of fenfible qua¬ 
lities in two different external objeds, we forwaidly enough conclude the. 
produdion of any fenfible quality in any fubjed to be an effed of bare power, 
and not the communication of any quality, which was really in the efficient, 
when we find no fuch fenfible quality in the thing that produced it. But 
our fenfes not being able to difeover any unlikenefs between the idea pro¬ 
duced in us, and the quality of the objed producing it } we are apt to ima¬ 
gine. 
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Book II. gine, that our ideas are refemblances of fomething in the objedts, and not 
c-— v ——' the effedts of certain powers placed in the modification of their primary qua¬ 
lities i with which primary qualities the ideas produced in us have no re- 

femblance. • 

§ 26. To conclude, befide thofe before-mentioned primary qualities in bo¬ 
dies, viz. bulk, figure, extenfion, number, and motion of their folid parts ; 
all the reft whereby we take notice of bodies, and diftinguifh them one from 
another, are nothing elfe but feveral powers in them depending on thofe 
primary qualities; whereby they are fitted, either by immediately operating 
on our bodies, to produce feveral different ideas in us ; or elfe by operating 
on other bodies, fo to change their primary qualities, as to render them ca¬ 
pable of producing ideas in us, different from what before they did. The 
former of thefe, I think, may be called fecondary qualities, immediately per¬ 
ceivable : the latter, fecondary qualities, mediately perceivable. 
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C H A P T E R IX. 

Of perception. 

11. TIERCEPTION, as it is the firft faculty of the mind, exercifed 
Jp about our ideas; fo it is the firft and fimpleft idea we have from 
reflection, and is by fome called thinking in general. Though thinking, in 
the propriety of the Englifti tongue, fignifies that fort of operation in the 
mind about its ideas, wherein the mind is adtive ; where it, with fome de¬ 
gree of voluntary attention, confiders any thing. For in bare naked per¬ 
ception, the mind is, for the moft part, only paflive; and what it perceives, 
it cannot avoid perceiving. 

§ 2. What perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 
what he does himfelf, what he fees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by 
any difeourfe of mine. Whoever reflects on what pafles in his own mind, 
cannot tnifs it: and if he does not refledt, all the words in the world cannot 
make him have any notion of it. 

§ 3. This is certain, that whatever alterations are made in the body, if 
they reach not the mind; whatever impreflions are made on the outward 
parts, if they are not taken notice of within ; there is no perception, hire 
may burn our bodies, with no other effedt, than it does a billet, unlefs the 
motion be continued to the brain; and there the fenfe of heat, or idea of 
pain, be produced in the mind, wherein confifts adtual perception. 

§ 4. How often may a man obferve in himfelf, that whilft his mind is in¬ 
tently employed in the contemplation of fome objedts, and curioufly furvey- 
ing fome ideas that are there; it takes no notice of impreflions of founding 
bodies made upon the organ of hearing, with the fame alteration that ufes to 
be for the producing the idea of found ? A fufficient impulfe there may be 
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on the organ ; but if not reaching the obfervation of the mind, there fol¬ 
lows no perception: and though the motion that ufes to produce the idea of 
found, be made in the ear, yet no found is heard. Want of fenfation in this 
cafe, is not through any defedfc in the organ, or that the main’s ears are lefs 
affected than at other times when he does hear: but that which ufes to produce 
the idea, though conveyed in by the ufual organ, not being taken notice of 
in the underftanding, and fo imprinting no idea in the mind, there follows 
no fenfation. So that wherever there is fenfe, or perception, there fome idea 
is actually produced, and prefent in the underftanding. 

§ 5. Therefore I doubt not but children, by the exercife of their fenfcs Children, 
about objects that affedt them in the womb, receive fome few ideas before 
they are born ; as the unavoidable effedts, either of the bodies that environ the womb, " 
them, or elfe of thofe wants or difeafes they fuffer : amongft which (if one ! uve n0D€ 
may conjecture concerning things not very capable of examination) I think lnnate- 
the ideas of hunger and warmth are two; which probably are fome of the 
firft that children have, and which they fcarce ever part with agaiq. 

§ 6 . But though it be reafonable to imagine that children receive fome 
ideas before they come into the world, yet thofe Ample ideas are far from 
thofe innate principles which fome contend for, and we above have rejedted. 

Thefe here mentioned being the effedts of fenfation, are only from fome af¬ 
fections of the body, which happen to them there, and fo depend on fome- 
thing exterior to the mind; no otherwife differing in their manner of pro¬ 
duction from other ideas derived from fenfe, but only in the precedency of 
time : whereas thofe innate principles are fuppofed to be quite of another na¬ 
ture; not coming into the mind by any accidental alterations in, or operations 
on the body; but, as it were, original characters impreffed upon it, in the 
very firff moment of its being and conffitution. 

§7. As there are forne ideas which we may reafonably fuppofe may be which ideas 
introduced into the minds of children in the womb, fubfervient to the ne- firl h is not 
ceffities of their life and being there; fo after they are born, thofe ideas evidei t ‘ 
are the earlieft imprinted, which happen to be the fenfible qualities which 
firff occur to them : amongft which, light is not the leaft coniiderable, nor 
of the weakeft efficacy. And how covetous the mind is to be furnilhed with 
all fuch ideas as have no pain accompanying them, may be a little gueffed, 
by what is obfervable in children new-born, who always turn their eyes to 
that part from whence the light comes, lay them how you pleafe. But the 
ideas that are moft familiar at firft being various, according to the divers 
circumftances of children’s firft entertainment in the world; the order where¬ 
in the feveral ideas come at firft into the mind, is very various and un¬ 
certain alfo; neither is it much material to know it. 

§ 8 . We arc further to confider concerning perception, that the ideas we Ideas of fen- 
receive by fenfation are often in grown people altered by the judgment, with- fation often 
out our taking notice of it. When we let before our eyes a round globe, 
of any uniform colour, v. g. gold, alabafter, or jet; it is certain that the 
idea thereby imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle varioufiy Ihadowed, 
with feveral degrees of light and brightnefs coming to our eyes. But we 
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Book II. having by ufe been accufiomed to perceive what kind of appearance convex 
c—-»-v—_' bodies are wont to make in us, what alterations are made in the reflections of 


light by the difference of the fenfible figures of bodies; the judgment pre- 
fently, by an habitual cuftom, alters the appearances into their caufes: fo that 
from that which is truly variety of fludow or colour, collecting the figure, 
it makes it pafs for a mark of figure, and frames to itfelf the perception of 
a convex figure and an uniform colour; when the idea we receive from 
thence is only a plain varioufly coloured, as is evident in painting. To which 
purpofe I fhall here infert a problem of that very ingenious and ftiidious pro¬ 
moter of real knowledge, the learned and worthy Mr. Molineaux, which he 
was pleafed to fend rne in a letter fome months fince; and it is this : fuppofe 
a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his touch to diftinguifli 
between a cube and a fphere of the fame metal, and nighly of the fame big- 
nefs, fo as to tell when he felt one and the other, which is the cube, which 
the fphere. Suppofe then the cube and fphere placed on a table, and the- 
blind man be made to fee: quaere, “ whether by his fight, before he 

touched them, he could now dillinguilh and tell, which is the globe, 
“ which the cube?” to which the acute and judicious propofer anfwers: Not. 
For though he has obtained the experience of, how a globe, how a cube 
affe&s his touch j yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what af- 
feCts his touch fo or fo, muft affeCt his fight fo or fo: or that a protuberant 
angle in the cube, that preffed his hand unequally, fhall appear to his eye 
as it does in the cube. I agree with this thinking gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my friend, in his anfwer to this his problem; and am of opi¬ 
nion, that the blind man, at firff fight, would not be able with certainty to 
fry which was the globe, which the cube, whilffc he only faw them; though 
he could unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly diftinguifh 
them by the difference of their figures felt. This I have fet down, and leave 
with my reader, as an occafion for him to confider how much he may 
be beholden to experience, improvement, and acquired notions, where he 
thinks he has not the leaf! ufe of, or help from them : and the rather, be- 
caufe this obferving gentleman farther adds, That having, upon the occafion 
of my book, propofed this to divers very ingenious men, he hardly ever met 
with one, that at fir ft gave the anfwer to it which he thinks true, till by hear¬ 
ing his reafons they were convinced. 

§9. But this is not, I think, ufual in any of our ideas, but thofe re* 
ceived by fight: becaufe fight, the moft comprehenfive of all our fenfes, con¬ 
veying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, which are peculiar only 
to that fenfe; and alfo the far different ideas of fjpace, figure, and motion, 
the feveral varieties whereof change the appearances of its proper objeCt, 
viz. light and colours ; we bring ourfelves by ufe to judge of the one by the 
other. This, in many cafes, by a fettled habit, in things whereof we have 
frequent experience, is performed fo conllantly and fo quick, that we take 
that for the perception of our fenfation, which is an idea formed by our 
judgment; fo that one, viz. that of fenfation, ferves only to excite the other, 
and is fcarce taken notice of itfelf: as a man who reads or hears with at¬ 
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tention and underftanding, takes little notice of the characters, or founds, 
but of the ideas that are excited in him by them. . 

| io. Nor need we wonder that this is done with fo little notice, if we 
confider how very quick theadtions of the mind are performed : for as itlelf is 
thought to take up no fpace, to have no extcnfion ; fo its adtions ieem to re¬ 
quire no time, but many of them feem to be crowded into an inftant. I lpeak 
this in companion to the adtions of the body. Any one may eafily oblervc this 
in his own thoughts, who will take the pains to reiledt on them. How, as it 
were in an inftant, do our minds with one glance fee all the parts of a dgnon- 
ftration, which may very well be called a long one, if we confider the time it 
will require to put it into words, and ftep by ftep fliew it another ? Secondly, we 
lhall not be fo much furprized, that this is done in us with fo little notice, if 
we confider how the facility which we get of doing things, by a ciiftom of do¬ 
ing, makes them often pafs in us without our notice.. Habits, elpecially fuch 
as'are begun very early, come at laid to produce adtions in us, which often 
efcape our obfervation. How frequently do we, in a day, cover our eyes 
with our eye-lids, without perceiving that we are at all in the dark ? Men 
that by cuftom have got the ufe of a bye-word, do aim# in every 
fentence pronounce lounds, which though taken notice of by others, they 
themfelves neither hear nor obferve. And therefore it is not fo ft range, that 
our mind fhould often change the idea of its fenfation into that of its judgment, 
and make one ferve only to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. 

§ 11. This faculty of perception feems to me to be that, which puts the 
diftindtion betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts of nature. For 
however vegetables have, many of them, fome degrees of motion, and upon 
the different application of other bodies to them do very brifkly alter their 
figuresand motions, and fo have obtained the name of fenfitive plants, from a 
motion which has fome refemblance to that which in animals follows upon 
fenfation : yet, I fuppofe, it is all bare mechanifm; and no otherwife pro¬ 
duced, than the turning of a wild oat-beard, by the infinuation of the par¬ 
ticles of moifture; or the fhortening of a rope, by the affulion of water. All 
which is done without any fenfation in the fubjedt, or the having or re¬ 
ceiving any ideas. 

§ 12. Perception, I believe, is in fome degree in all forts of animals; tho’ 
in fome, poftibly, the avenues provided by nature for the reception of fenfa- 
tions are 1b few, and the perception they are received with fo obfeure and, 
dull, that it comes extremely fliort of the quicknefs and variety of fenfations 
which are in other animals; but yet it is fufficient for, and wifely adapted 
to, the ftate and condition of that fort of animals who are thus made. So that 
the wifdom and goodnefs of the Maker plainly appear in all the parts of this 
ftupendous fabric, and all the feveral degrees and ranks of creatures in it. 

§ 13, We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle, reafonably 
conclude that it has not fo many, nor fo quick fenfes, as a man, or feveral" 
other animals ; nor if it had, would it, in that ftate and incapacity of tranf- 
ferring itfelf from one place to another, be bettered by them. What good 
would fight' and hearing do to a creature, that cannot move itfelf to, or from 
VOL,. I. L- the; 
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the obte&s wherein at a chilance it perceives good or evil ? And would not 
quicknefs of fenfation be an inconvenience to an animal that muff lie lull, 
where chance has once placed it; and there receive the afflux of colder or 
warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it ? 

i i But yet I cannot but think there is fome fmall dull perception, 
whereby they are diilinguiffled from perfect: infallibility. And that this may 
be fo we have plain indances, even in mankind itfelf. Take one, in whom 
decrepid old age has blotted out the memory of his pad knowledge, and 
clearlv wiped out the ideas his mind was formerly bored with; and has, by de~ 
fcovmz his fight, hearing, and lmell quite, and his tabe to a great degree, 
flopped up almoft all the phages for new ones to enter: or, if there be fome 
of the inlets yet half open, the impreffions made are lcarce perceived, or not 
at all retained. How farfuch an one (notwithftanding all that is boafled of 
innate principles) is in his knowledge, and intellectual faculties, above the 
condition of a cockle or an cyder, I leave to be confidered. And if a man 
had pafTed fixty years in fuch a date, as it is pofiible he might, as well as three 
days; I wonder what difference there would have been, m any intellectual 
perfections, between him and the lowed degree of animals. 

& i Perception then being the firb hep and degree towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it; the fewer fenfes any man, as well as 
any other creature, hath, and the fewer and duller the impreffions are that 
are made by them, and the duller the faculties are that are employed about 
them • the more remote are they from that knowledge, which is to be found 
in fome men. But this being in great variety of degrees (as may be per¬ 
ceived amongft men) cannot certainly be diicovered in the feveral fpecies of 
animals, much lefs in their particular individuals. It fuffices me only to have 
remarked here, that perception is the firb operation of all our intelle&uai 
faculties, and the inlet of all knowledge in our minds. And I am apt too 
to imagine that it is perception in the lowed degree of it, which puts the 
boundaries between animals and the inferior ranks of creatures. But this I 
mention only as my conjecture by the bye ; it being indifferent to the mat¬ 
ter in hand, which way the learned fhall determine of it. 
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i I. HP HE next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a farther progrefs 
| towards knowledge, is that which I call retention, or the keep¬ 
ing of thofe fimple ideas, which from fenfation or reflection it hath ieceived. 
This is done two ways: firb, by keeping the idea, which is brought into it, 
for fome time actually in view; which is called contemplation. 

§ 2. The other way of retention, is the power to revive again m our minds 
thofe ideas, which after imprinting have dilapgeared, or have been as it were 



Retention. 


laid afide out of light: and thus we do, when we conceive heat or light, yel ¬ 
low or fweet, the object being removed. This is memory, which is as it 
were the fiore-houfe of our ideas. For the narrow .mind of man not being 
capable of having many ideas under view and confideration at once, it wat 
neceffary to have a repolitory to lay up thofe ideas, which at another time it 
might have ufe of. But our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which ceafe to be any thing, when there is no perception of them, 
this laying up of our ideas in the repolitory of the memory, fignifies no more 
but this, that the mind has a power in many cafes to revive perceptions, 
which it has once had, with this additional perception annexed to them, that 
it has had them before. And in this lenfe it is, that our ideas are laid to be 
in our memories, when indeed they are actually no-where, but only there is 
an ability in the mind when it will to revive them again-, and as it were paint 
them a-new on itfelf, though feme with more, lome with lefs difficulty; 
feme more lively, and others more obfeurely. And thus it is, by the affi-ft- 
ance of this faculty, that we are to have all thofe ideas in our imderftandings, 
which though we do not a dually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and 
make appear again, and be the objects of our thoughts, without the help of 
thofe Ksrvfible qualities which firli imprinted them there. 

§ 3. Attention and repetition help much to the fixing any ideas in the 
memory: but thofe which naturally at firli make the deepeft and moll lall- 
ing impreffion, are thofe which are accompanied with pleafure or pain. The 
great bulinefs of the fenfes being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the body, it is wifely ordered by nature (as has been lhewn) that 
pain Ihould accompany the reception of feveral ideas; which fupplying the 
place of consideration and reafoning in children, and adting quicker than 
confideration in grown men, makes both the old and young avoid painful 
objedls, with that hafte which is neceffary for their prefervation; and, in 
both, fettles in the memory a caution for the future. 

§ 4. Concerning the feveral degrees of killing, wherewith ideas are im¬ 
printed on the memory, we may obferve, that fome of them have been pro¬ 
duced in the underltanding, by an objedt affedting the fenfes once only, and 
no more than once; others that have more than once offered themfelves to 
the fenfes, have yet been little taken notice of: the mind either heedlefs, as in 
children, or otherwife employed, as in men, intent only on one thing, not let¬ 
ting the llamp deep into itfelf. And in fome, where they are fet on with care and 
repeated impreffions, either through the temper of the body, or fome other 
fault, the memory is very weak. In all thefe cafes, ideas in the mind quickly, 
fade, and often vanilh quite out of the undemanding, leaving no more foot- 
Heps or remaining charadters of themfelves, than lhadows do flying over fields 
of corn; and the mind is as void of them, as if they had never been there. 

§ 5. Twits many of thofe ideas, which were produced in the minds of chil¬ 
dren, in the beginning of their fenfation, (fome of which perhaps, as of fome 
plealures and pains, were before they were born, and others in their infancy) 
if in the future courfe of their lives they are not repeated again, are quite loll, 
without the leall glimpfe remaining of them. This may be obferved in thole,, 
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who by feme mifchance have loft their light when they were very young, in 
whom the ideas of colours having been but llightly taken notice of, and cealing 
to be repeated, do quite wear out; fo that fome years after there is no more 
notion nor memory of colours left in their minds, than in thofe of people 
born blind. The memory of fome, it is true, is very tenacious, even to 
a miracle : but yet there feems to be a conftant decay of all our ideas, even 
of thofe which are ftruck deepeft, and in minds the moft retentive j fo that if 
they be not fometimes renewed by repeated exercile of the fenfes, or reflection 
on thofe kind of objects which at firft occalioned them, the print wears out, 
and at laft there remains nothing to be feen. Thus the ideas, as well as chil¬ 
dren, of our youth, often die before us : and our minds reprefent to us thofe 
tombs, to which we are approaching j where though the brafs and marble re¬ 
main, yet the inferiptions are effaced by time, and the imagery moulders away. 
The pidures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, if not fome¬ 
times refrefhed, vanifti and difappear. How much the conftitution of our 
bodies and the make of our animal fpirits are concerned in this, and whe¬ 
ther the temper of the brain makes this difference, that in fome it retains the 
characters drawn on it like marble, in others like free-ftone, and in others 
little better than fand ; I fhall not here enquire : though it may feem pro¬ 
bable, that the conftitution of the body does fometimes influence the me¬ 
mory ; lince we oftentimes find a difeafe quite ftrip the mind of all its ideas, 
and the flames of a fever in a few days calcine all thofe images to dull and 
confufion, which feemed to be as lafting as if graved in marble. 

§ 6 . But concerning the ideas theinfelves it is ealy to remark, that thofe 
that are ofteneft refrefhed (amongft which are thofe that are conveyed into 
the mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of the objeds or ac¬ 
tions that produce them, fix theinfelves beft in the memory, and remain 
deareft and longeft there : and therefore thofe which are of the original qua¬ 
lities of bodies, viz. folidity, extension, figure, motion, and reft; and 
thofe that almoft conftantly affed our bodies, as heat and cold; and thofe 
which are the affections of all kinds of beings, as exiftence, duration, and 
number, which almoft every objed that alfeds our fenfes, every thought 
which employs our minds, bring along with them : thefe, I fay, and the 
like ideas, are feldom quite loft, whilft the mind retains any ideas at all. 

§ 7. In this fccondary perception, as I may fo call it, or viewing again the 
ideas that are lodged in the memory, the mind is oftentimes more than barely 
paflive; the appearance of thofe dormant pidures depending fometimes on the 
will. The mind very often f< n work in fearch of fome hidden idea, 

and turns as it were the eye,of the foul upon it; though fometimes too they 
ftart up in our minds of their own accord, and offer themlelves to the under- 
ftanding; and very often are routed and tumbled out of their dark cells into 
open day-light, by turbulent and tempeffuous pafiions: our affedions bring¬ 
ing ideas to our memory, which had otherwife lain quiet and unregarded. 
This farther is to be obferved concerning ideas lodged in the memory, and 
upon occafion revived by the mind, that they are not only (as the word re¬ 
vive imports) none of them new ones; but alfo that the mind takes notice 
-'bh 7 of 




Retention. 

c-f them, as of a former impreflion, and renews its acquaintance with them, C h a p. 
as with ideas it had known before. So that though ideas formerly im- X. 
printed are not all conftantly in view, yet in remembrance they are con- ^ 

ftantly known to be fuch as have been formerly imprinted; i. e in view,, 
and taken notice of before by the underftanding. 

§ 8. Memory, in an intelledual creature, is necefiaryin the next degree Two defers 
to perception. It is of fo great moment, that where it is wanting, all the reft irl tiie ®«- 
of our faculties are in a great meafure ufelefs: and we in our thoughts, reafon- ^7^* 
mgs, and knowledge, could not proceed beyond prefent objeds, were it not flownefs, 
for the affiftance of our memories, wherein there may be two defeds. 

First, I hat it lofes the idea quite, and lb far it produces perfed io-no- 
rance. For fince we can know nothing farther than we have the idea of it, 
when that is gone, we are in perfed ignorance. 

Secondly, That it moves dowdy, and retrieves not the ideas that it has, and 
are laid up in ftore, quick enough to ferve the mind upon occafions. Thft 
ft it be to a great degree, is ftupidity; and he, who through this default in 
his memory, has not the ideas that are really preferved there, ready at hand 
when need and occafion calls for them, were almoft as good be without 
them quite, fince they ferve him to little purpofe. The dull man, who 
lofes the opportunity whilft he is feeking in his mind for thofe ideas that 
fhould ierve his turn, is not much more happy in his knowledge than one that 
is perfectly ignorant. It is the bufinefs therefore of the memory to furnifii 
to the mind thofe dormant ideas which it has prefent occafion for • in the 
having them ready at hand on all occafions, confifts that which we'call in 
vention, fancy, and quicknefs of' parts. 

§ 9. These are defeats, we may obferve, in the memory of one.man corti-> 
p.ui.d with another. There is another defed which we may conceive to be 
in the memory of man in general, compared with fome fuperior created intel¬ 
ledual beings, which in this faculty may fo far excel mart, that they may 
have conftantly in view the whole fcene of all their former addons, wherein 
no one of the thoughts they have ever had may flip out of their fight The 
ommfcience of God, who knows all things paft, prefent, and to come, and 

t0 Jm th ? t 1 hoUgh I S ° f ? en ’ s hearts alwa y s lie °pen, may fatisfy us of the 
poflibihty of this. _ For who can doubt but God may communicate to thofe 
gionous fpirits, lm immediate attendants, any of his perfections, in what 
proportions he pleafes, as far as created finite beings can be capable ? It i<? 
reported of that prodigy of parts, Monfieur Pafcal, that, till the decay of his 
nealth hau impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of what he had done 
read, or thought, m any part of his rational age. This is a privilege fo 
little known to molt men, that it feems almoft incredible to thofe who 
al ter the ordinary way, meafure all others by themfelves; but yet, when con- 
littered, may help us to enlarge our thoughts towards greater perfedion of it 
in iupenor ranks of fpirits. For this of Mr. Pafcal was ftill with the narrow 
ncls that human minds are confined to here, of having great variety of id™ 
only byfucceflion, not all at once: whereas the feveSl degSS a „ 
may probably have larger views, and fome of them be endowed with capa¬ 
cities 
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Book II. cities able to retain together, and confhntly fet before them, as in one 
i_ii—ui—nL...u' picture, all their part: knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would 
he no fmall advantage to the knowledge of a thinking man, if all his part 
thoughts and reafonings could be always prefen t to him. And therefore 
vve may fuppofe it one of tbofe ways, wherein the knowledge of feparate 
fpirits may exceedingly furpafs ours. 

§ 10. This faculty of laying up and retaining the ideas that are brought 
into the mind, feveral other animals feem to have to a great degree, as well as 
man. For to pafs by other in dances, birds learning of tunes, and the endea¬ 
vours one may obforve in them to hit the notes right, put it pad doubt with 
me, that they have perception, and retain ideas in their memories, and ufe 
them for patterns. For it feems to me impoilibte, that they fhould endeavour 
to conform their voices to notes (as it is plain they do) of which they had no 
ideas. For though I fhould grant found may mechanically caufe a certain mo¬ 
tion of the animal fpirits, in the brains of thofe birds, whilft the tune is 
actually playing ; and that motion may be continued on to the mufcles of the 
wings, and fp the bird mechanically be driven away by certain noifes, becauie 
this may tend to the bird’s prefervation : yet that can never be luppofcd a 
reafon, why it fhould caufe mechanically, either whilft the tune was playing, 
much lefs aftpr it has ceafed, foch a motion of the organs in the bird’s voice, 
as fhould conform it to the notes of a foreign found; which imitation can 
be of no ufe to the bird’s prefervation. But which is more, it cannot with 
any appearance of reafon be fuppofed (much left proved) that birds, without 
fenfe and memory, can approach, their notes nearer and nearer by degrees to 
a tune played yefterday; which if they have no idea of in their memory, is 
iio-where, nor can be a pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
effays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no reafon why the found of 
a pipe fhould leave traces in their brains, which not at firft, but by their after¬ 
endeavours, fhould produce the like founds; and why the founds they make 
themfelves, fhould not make traces which they lliould follow, as well as thofe 
of the pipe, is impoffible to conceive. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Of difcerning, and other operations of the mind. 

No know- § I • A MOTHER faculty we may take notice of in our minds, is that of 
ledge with- j[\ difeerning and diftinguiihing between the feveral ideas it has. It is 

ment! fcCrn " not enou gh to have a confuted perception of fomething in general: unlefs the 
mind had a diflin<5t perception of different objects and their qualities, it would 
be capable of very little knowledge; though the bodies that affoift us were as 
bufy about us as they are now, and the mind were continually employed in 
thinking. On this faculty of diftinguifhing one thing f rom another, depends 
the evidence and certainty of feveral, even very general proportions, which 

have 
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have palled for innate truths ; becaufe men, overlooking the true catife why C tt a p. 
thole propoiltions find univerfal alTent, impute it wholly to native uniform XL 

impreffions: whereas it in truth depends upon this clear difcerning faculty —-v— 

of the mind, whereby it perceives two ideas to be the fame, or different. 

But of this more hereafter. 

§ 2. How much the imperfection of accurately diferiminating ideas one ThedJfle- 
frorn another lies either in the dulnefs or faults of the organs of fenfe; or r ™ d c *°f' vit 
want of acutenefs, exercile, or attention, in the underftanding; or haitinefs ment. U & 
and precipitancy, natural to feme tempers, I will not here examine: it fuf- 
fices to take notice, that this is one of the operations, that the mind may re¬ 
flect on and obferve in itfelf. It is of that confequence to its other knowledge, 
that fo far as this faculty is in itfelf dull, or not rightly made ufe of, for the 
diftinguifihing one thing from anotherfo far our notions are confufed, and 
our reafon and judgment difturbed or unified. If in having our ideas in the 
memory ready at hand confifts quicknelVof parts; in this of having them 
unconfufed, and being able nicely to diflinguifh one thing from another, 
where there is but the leaf! difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exaCt- 
nefs of judgment, and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in one man 
above another. And hence perhaps may be given fome reafon of that com¬ 
mon oblervation, that men, who have a great deal of wit, and prompt me¬ 
mories, have not always the cl care ft judgment, or deepeft reaion : for wit 
lying mol in the afiemblage of ideas, and putting thoie together with quick- 
nefs and variety, wherein can be found any relemblance or congruity, thereby 
to make up pleafant pictures, and agreeable vifions in the fancy ; judgment; 
on the contrary, lies quite on the other fide, in feparating carefully one from 
another, ideas, wherein can be found the leaft difference ; thereby to avoid 
being milled by fimilitude, and by affinity to take one thing for another. 

I his is a way oi proceeding quite contrary to metaphor and allnfion, wherein 
f or the moft part lies that entertainment and pleafantiy of wit, which ftrikes 
ih lively on the fancy, and therefore is fo acceptable to all people; becaufe its 
beauty appears at firff fight, and there is required no labour of thought to ex¬ 
amine what truth or reafon there is in it. The mind, without looking any 
farther, refts l'atisfied with the agreeablenefs of the picture, and the gaiety 
of the fancy : and it is a kind of an affront to go about to examine it by the 
fevere rules of truth and good reafon ; whereby it appears, that it confifts in 
fome thing that is not perfectly conformable to them. 

§ 3. I'o the well diftinguiftiing our ideas, it chiefly contributes, that they be Clearnefs 
clear and determinate: and where they are fo, it will not breed any confufion alon f . e r hindcr »' 
or miftake about them, though the fenl'es Ihould (as fometimes they do) con- ii01u 
vey them from the fame objeCtdifferently, on different occaiions, and fo feem 
to err. For though a man in a fever Ihould from fugar have a bitter tafte, 
which at another time would produce a fweet one ; yet the idea of bitter in. 
that man’s mind, would be as clear and diftinCt from the idea of fweet, as if 
he had tafted only gall. Nor does it make any more confufion between the 
two ideas of fweet and bitter, that the fame fort of body produces at one time 
one, and at another time another idea by the tafte, than it makes a confufion 
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in two ideas of white and fvveet/or white and round, that the fame piece of 
fugar produces them both in the mind at the fame time. And the ideas of 
orange-colour and azure, that are produced in the mind by the fame parcel 
of the infulion of lignum nephriticum, are no lefs dirtindt ideas, than thole 
of the fame colours, taken from two very different bodies. 

§ 4. The comparing them one with another, in refped of extent, de¬ 
grees, time, place, or any other circumftances, is another operation of the; 
mind about its ideas, and is that upon which depends all that large tribe of 
ideas, comprehended under relations; which of how vart an extent it is, I 
Jhall have occalion to conlider hereafter. 

§ 5. How far brutes partake in this faculty, is not eafy to determine; I 
imagine they have it not in any great degree: for though they probably 
have feveral ideas diftindt enough, yet it feems to me to be the prerogative of 
human underfunding, when it has fufficiently diftinguifhed any ideas, fo as to 
perceive them to be perfedly different, and foconfequently two, to call about 
and confider in what circumftances they are capable to be compared : and 
therefore, 1 think, beads compare not their ideas farther than foine fenfible 
circumilances annexed to the objects themfelves, T he other power of com¬ 
paring, which may be observed in men, belonging to general ideas, and ufelial 
only to abftradt reafonings, we may probably conjecture hearts have not. 

§ 6. The next operation we may obferve in the mind about its ideas, is 
compofition ; whereby it puts together feveral of thoic fimple ones it has 
received from fenfation and reflection, and combines them into complex 
ones. Under this of compofition may be reckoned alfo that of enlarging; 
wherein though the compofition does not fo much appear as in more com¬ 
plex ones, yet it is neverthelefs a putting feveral ideas together, though of 
the lame kind. Thus by adding feveral units together, we make the idea 
of a dozen ; and, putting together the repeated ideas of feveral perches, we 
frame that of furlong. 

§ 7. In this alfo, I fuppofe, brutes come far fhortof men : for though 
they take in, and retain together feveral combinations of fimple ideas, as pof- 
fibly the lhape, fmell and voice of his mafter make up the complex idea a dog 
has of him, or rather are fo many diftindt marks whereby he knows himyet 
I do not think they do of themfelves ever compound them, and make com¬ 
plex ideas. And perhaps even where we think they have complex ideas, it is 
only one fimple one that diredts them in the knowledge of feveral things, 
which, poffibly they diftinguifti lefts by their fight than we imagine: for I have 
been credibly informed that a bitch will nurle, play with, and be fond of 
voting foxes,, as much as, and in place of, her puppiesif you can but 
get them once to luck her fo long, that her milk may go thtough them. 
And thole animals, which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, 
appear not to have any knowledge of their number: for though they are 
mightily concerned for any of their young that are taken from them whilft 
they are in fight or hearing; yet if one or two of them be rtolen from them 
in their abfence, or without nolle, they appear not to mifs them, or to have 

any fenfe that their number is leiTened., • 
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§ 8 . When children have, by repeated fenfations, got ideas fixed in their Chap 
memories, they begin by degrees to learn the ufe of figns. And when they XI. 
have got the drill to apply the organs of fpecch to the framing of articulate u— -v— ■ — 
lounds, they begin to make ufe of words, to fignify their ideas to others. Naming, 
f hefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and fometimes make 
themfelves, as one may obferve among the new and unufual names children 
often give to things in ths fir ft ufe of language. 

§ 9 * * HE u ^ e words then being to ftand as outward marks of our inter- Abftraftion, 
nal ideas, and thofe ideas being taken from particular things, if every particu¬ 
lar idea that we take in fhould have a diftimft name, names muft be endlefs. 

'f o prevent this, the mind makes the particular ideas, received from particular 
ohje&s, to become general; which is done by confidering them as they are 
in the mind, fuch appearances, feparate from all other exiftences, and thecir- 
cumftances of real exiftence, as time, place, or any other concomitant ideas. 

This is called abftra&ion, whereby ideas, taken from particular beings, be¬ 
come general reprefentatives of all of the fame kind, and their names general 
names, applicable to whatever exifts conformable to fuch abftrabt ideas. Such 
precife naked appearances in the mind, without confidering how, whence, or 
with what others they came there, the underftanding lays up (with names 
commonly annexed to them) as the ftandard to rank real exiftences into forts, 
as they agree with thefe patterns, and to denominate them accordingly. Thus 
the fame colour being obferved to-day in chalk or fnow, which the mind 
yefterday received from milk, it confiders that appearance alone, makes it a 
reprefentative of all of that kind j and having given it the name whitenefs, it 
by that found fignifies the fame quality, wherefoever to be imagined or met 
with : and thus univerfals, whether ideas or terms, are made. 

§ i o. If it may be doubted, whether beafts compound and enlarge their Brutes ab* 
ideas that way to any degree j this, I think, I may bepofitive in, that the ftrad 
power of abftrailing is not at all in them j and that the having of general 
ideas, is that which puts a perfe# diftin&ion betwixt man and brutes, and 
is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to. For 
it is evident we obferve no footfteps in them of making ufe of general figns 
for univerfal ideas; from which we have reafon to imagine, that they have 
not the faculty of abftra&ing, or making general ideas, fince they have no 
ufe of words, or any other general ligns. 

§ r i. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit organs to frame articu¬ 
late founds, that they have no ufe or knowledge of general words; fince many 
of them, we find, can fafhion fuch founds, and pronounce words diftiwftly 
enough, but never with any fuch application. And on the other fide, men 
who through fome defect in the organs want words, yet fail not to exprefs 
their uniyerfal ideas by figns, which ferve them inftead of general words; a 
faculty which We fee beafts come fhort in. And therefore I think we may 
fuppofe, that it is in this that the fpecies of brutes are diferiminated from 
man; and it is that proper difference wherein they are wholly feparated, and 
which at laft widens to fo vaft a diftance: for if they have any ideas at all, and 
are not bare machines (as fome would have them) we cannot deny them to 
VOL. L M ‘ have 
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Book II. have Tome reafon. It feems as evident to me, that they do fome of them inf- 
certain inftances'reafon, as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular 
ideas, juft as they received them from their fenfes., They are the heft of 
them tied up within thole narrow bounds, and have not (as I think) the fa¬ 
culty to enlarge them by any kind of abftrabtion. 

§ T2. How far idiots are concerned in. the want or weaknefs of any, or all 
of the foregoing faculties, an exa< 5 t obfervation of their feveral ways of falter¬ 
ing would no doubt difeover: for thofe who either perceive but dully, or 
retain the ideas that come into their minds but ill, who cannot readily excite 
or compound them, will have little matter to think on. Thofe who cannot 
diffinguifti, compare'and abftradt, would hardly be able to underhand and 
make ufe of language, or judge or reafon to-any tolerable degree ; but only a 
little and imperfectly about things prefent, and very familiar to their fenfes*. 
And indeed any of the forementioned faculties, if wanting, or out of order,, 
produce l'uitable effects in men’s understandings and knowledge. 

§ 13. In fine, the defedt in naturals feems to proceed from want of quiek- 
nefs, activity and motion in the intellectual faculties, whereby they are de¬ 
prived of reafon 5 whereas madmen, on the other fide, feem to fuller by the- 
other extreme : for they do not appear to me to have loft the faculty of rea- 
foningj but having joined together lbme ideas very wrongly, they miftake; 
them for truths, and they err as men do that argue right from wrong prin¬ 
ciples. For by the violence of their imaginations, having taken their fancies, 
for realities, they make right deductions from them. Thus you fliall find a* 
diftraCted man fancying himfelf a king, with a right inference require fuit- 
able attendance, refpeCt and obedience : others, who have thought themfelves: 
made of glafs, have ufed the caution neceffary to prelerve fuch brittle bodies.. 
Hence it comes to pafs that a man, who is very lober, and of a right under- 
ftanding in all other things, may in one particular be as frantick as any in 
Bedlam^; if either by any hidden very ftrong impreffion, or long fixing his; 
fancy upon one fort of thoughts, incoherent ideas have been cemented to¬ 
gether lb powerful!/, as to remain united. But there are degrees of mad- 
nefs, as of folly j the diforderly jumbling ideas together, is in fome more, 
fome lefs. In Ihort, herein feems to lie the difference between idiots and. 
madmen, that madmen put wrong ideas together, and fo make wrong pro- 
politions, but argue and reafon right from them} but idiots make very few 
or no propofitions, and reafon fcarce at all. 

§ 14. These, I think, are the firft faculties and operations of the mind,, 
which it makes ufe of in underftanding} and though they are exercifed about 
all its ideas in general, yet the inftances I have hitherto given have been chiefly 
in fimple ideas : and I have fubjoined the explication of thefe faculties of the 
mind to that of fimple ideas, before I come to what I have to fay concerning 
coqiplex ones, for thefe following reafons. 

First, Becaufe, feveral of thefe faculties being exercifed at firft princi¬ 
pally about fimple ideas, we might, by following nature in its ordinaiy me¬ 
thod, trace and difeover them in their rife, progrefs, and gradual improve¬ 
ments* 

Secondly, 


Method. 
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Secondly, Becaufe obferving the faculties of the mind how they operate 
about fimple ideas, which are ufually, in moil men’s minds, much more 
clear, precife and diftimft than complex ones; we may the better examine 
and Iearh how the mind abftradts, denominates, compares and exerciies its 
■other operations about thofe which are complex, wherein we are much more 
liable to miftake. 

Thirdly, Becaufe thefe very Operations of the mind about ideas, received 
from fSnfations, are themfeives, when reflected on, another fet of ideas, de¬ 
rived from that other fource of our knowledge which 1 call reflection, and 
therefore fit to be confidered in this place after the Ample ideas of fenfation. 
Of compounding, comparing, abftra&ing, &c. I have but juft fpoken,.. ha¬ 
ving occaAon to treat of them more at large in other places. 

§ 15. And thus I have given a fhort, and, I think, true hiftory of the Arft 
beginnings of human knowledge, whence the mind has its Arft objedts, and 
by what fteps it makes its progrefs to the laying in and ftoring up thofe 
ideas, out of which is to be framed all the knowledge it is capable of; 
wherein I muft appeal to experience and obfervation, whether I am in the 
right: the beft way to come to truth, being to examine things as really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ourlelves, or have been 
taught by others to imagine. 

§ 16. To deal truly, this is the only way that I can difcover, whereby the 
ideas of things are brought into the underftanding: if other men have either 
innate ideas, or infufed principles, they have reafon to enjoy them ; and if 
they are fure of it, it is impoffible for others to deny them the privilege that 
they have above their neighbours. I can fpeak but of what I find in myfelf, 
and is agreeable to thofe notions; which, if we will examine the whole 
courle of men in their leveral ages, countries and educations, feem to depend 
on thofe foundations which I have laid, and to correfpond with this method 
in all the parts and degrees thereof. 

§ 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire, and therefore cann.ot but 
confefs here again, that external and internal fenfation are the only paflages 
that I can find of knowledge to the underftanding. Thefe alone, as far as I 
can difcover, are the windows by which light is let into this dark room : for 
methinks the underftanding is not much unlike a clofet wholly fhut from 
light, with only fome little opening left, to let in external vifible refem- 
blances, or ideas of things without: would the pidlures coming into fuch 
a dark room but flay there, and lie fo orderly as to be found upon occafion, 
it would very much refemble the underftanding of a man, in reference to all 
objetfts of fight, and the ideas of them. 

These are my guefles concerning the means whereby the underftanding 
comes to have and retain fimple ideas, and the modes of them, with fome 
other operations about them. I proceed now to examine fome of thefe 
fimple ideas, and their modes, a little more particularly. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

Of complex ideas. 

C h a p. § i. T T TE have hitherto confidered thofe ideas, in the reception whereof 
XII. V V the mind is only paffive^which are thofefimple ones received from 

fedT C tiie ^ en ^ on anc * re fl e< ^i° n before mentioned, whereof the mind cannot make one 
mind out of to itfelf, nor have any idea which does not wholly copfift of them. But as the 
fimple ones, mind is wholly paffive in the reception of all its fimple ideas,, fo it exerts fe- 
veral acts of its own, whereby out of its fimple ideas, as the materials and 
foundations of the reft, the other are framed. * The ads of the mind, where¬ 
in it exerts its power over its limple ideas, are chiefly tbefe three : i. Com¬ 
bining feveral limple ideas into one compound one, and thus all complex ideas 
are made. 2. Tliefecond is bringing two ideas, whether fimple or complex, 
together, and letting them by one another, fo as to take a view of them at 
ortce, without uniting them into one ; by which way it gets all its ideas of re¬ 
lations. 3. The third is feparating them from all other ideas that accompany 
them in their real exiftence; this is called Abftradion: and thus all its general 
ideas are made. This Ihews man’s power, and its way of operation, to be 
much what the fame in the material and intelledual world. For the materials 
in both being fucb as he has no power over, either to make or deftroy, all 
that man can do is either to unite them together, or to fet them by one an¬ 
other, or wholly leparate them. I Shall here begin with the firftof thefe in 
the consideration of complex ideas, and come to the other two in their due 
places. As fimple ideas are obferved to exift in feveral combinations united 
together, fo the mind has a power to consider feveral of them united together 
as one idea; and that not only as they are united in external objects, but as 
itfelf has joined them. Ideas thus made up of feveral fimple ones put toge¬ 
ther, I call complex ; fuch as are beauty, gratitude, a man, an army, the 
univerfe; which though complicated of various fimple ideas, or complex 
ideas made up of fimple ones, yet are,, when the mind pleafes, confidered 
each by itfelf as one entire thing, and Signified by one name. 

Male voitm- § 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its ideas, the mind 
has great power in varying and multiplying theobje&s of its thoughts, infi¬ 
nitely beyond what fenfation or reflexion furniftied it with ; but all this ftill 
confined to thofe limple ideas which it received from thofe two fources, and 
which are the ultimate materials of all its compositions : for fimple ideas are 
all from things themfelves, and of thefe the mind can have no more, nor other 
than what are fuggefted to it. It can have no other ideas of Sensible qualities, 
than what come from without by the fenfes, nor any ideas of other kind of 
operations of a thinking fubftance, than what it finds in itfelf; but when it 
has once got thefe fimple ideas, it is not confined barely to obfervation, 
and what offers itfelf from without; it can, by its own power, put together 

thofe 
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thofe ideas it has, and make new complex ones, which it never received fo C h a f. 
united. XII. 

§ 3. Complex ideas, however compounded and decompounded, though 
their number he infinite, and the variety endlefs, wherewith they fill and en- n^des, fub- 
tertain the thoughts of men ; yet, I think, they may be all reduced under or rc " 
thefe three heads : x. Modes. 2. Subftances. 3. Relations. 

§ 4, First, Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- Modes, 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by themfelves, but 
are confidered as dependences on, or afFedtious of fubftances; tuch as are 
Ideas fignified by the words triangle, gratitude, murder, &cc. And if in this 
I, ufe the word mode in fomewhat a different fenfe from its ordinary fignifi- 
cation, I beg pardon; it being unavoidable in difeourfes, differing from the 
ordinary received notions, either to make new words,, or to ufe old words in 
fomewhat a new fjgnification : the latter whereof, in our prefent. cafe, is 
perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 

§ 3. Of thefe modes, there are two forts which deferve diftindt confidera- simple and* 
tion. Firft, there are fome which are only variations, or different combina- Ruxedmodes * 
tions of the fame limple idea, without the mixture of any other; as a dozen 
or fcore; which are nothing but the ideas of fo many diftindt units added 
together: and thefe I call Ample modes, as being contained within the 
bounds of one Ample idea. 

Secondly, There are others compounded of limple ideas of feveral kinds, 
put together to make one complex one ; v, g. beauty, confifting of a cer¬ 
tain compofition of colour and figure, caufing delight in the beholder; theft, 
which being the concealed change of the poileffion of any thing, without 
the confentof the proprietor, contains, as isvilible, a combination of feveral 
ideas of feveral kinds : and thefe I call mixed modes. 

§ 6. Secondly, The ideas of fubffanc.es are fuch combinations of limple Subftances 
ideas, as are taken to reprefent diftindt particular things fubfifting by them- ['^_ or coL 
felves; in which the fuppofed or confufed idea of fubftance, fuch as it is, is 
always the firft and chief. Thus if to fubftance be joined the fimple idea of 
a certain dull whitifh colour, with certain degrees of weight, hardnefs, duc¬ 
tility and fufibility, we have the idea of lead, and a combination of the ideas 
of a certain fort of figure, with the powers of motion. Thought and rea- 
foning, joined to fubftance, make the ordinary idea of a man. Nov/ of 
fubftances alfo there two forts of ideas; one of fingle fubftances, as they exift 
feparately, as of a man or a flieep ; the other of feveral of thofe put toge¬ 
ther, as an army of men, or flock of fheep : which collective ideas of feveral 
fubftances thus put together, are as much each of them one fingle idea, as. 
that of a man, or an unit. 

§7. Thirdly, The laft fort of complex ideas, is that we call relation. Relation,, 
which confifts in the confideration and comparing one idea with another- Of 
thefe feveral kinds we fhall treat in their order. 

§ 8. If we trace the progrefs of our minds, and with attention obferve TheaMrufeft 
how it repeats, adds together and unites its fimple ideas received from fenfa- 
tion or reflection, it will lead us farther than at firft perhaps we fhould have 
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Book II. imagined. And I believe we /hall find, if we warily obferve the originals of 
1 our notions, that even the molt abftrufe ideas, how remote foever they may 
feem from fenfe, or from any operations of our own minds, are yet only fuch 
as the under/landing frames to itfelf, by repeating and joining together ideas, 
that it had either from objects of fenfe, or from its own operations about 
them : fo that thofe even large and abftradt ideas are derived from fenfation 
or refle&ion, being no other than what the mind, by the ordinary ufe of its 
own faculties, employed about ideas received from objects of fenfe, or from 
•the operations it obferves in itfelf about them, may and dees attain unto. 
This I /hall endeavour to /hew in the ideas we have of fpaee, time and infi¬ 
nity, and fome few others, that feem the moil remote from thofe originals. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of fimple modes, and firit of the fimple modes 

of fpace. 

§i. nPHOUGH in the foregoing part I have often mentioned fimple 
J. ideas, which are truly the materials of all our knowledge ; yet hav¬ 
ing treated of them there, rather in the way that they come into the mind, 
than as di/lingui/hed from others more compounded, it will not be perhaps 
anrifs to take a view of fome of them again under this coniideration, and 
examine thofe different modifications of the fame idea; which the mind 
either finds in things exi/ling, or is able to make within itfelf, without the 
help of any extriniecal object, or any foreign fugge/lion. 

Those modifications of any one fimple idea (which, as has been find, I 
call fimple modes) are as perfectly different and di/linfl ideas in the mind, 
as thofe of the greate/l di/lance or contrariety. For the idea of two is as 
di/lind: from.that of one, as bluenefs from heat, or either of them from any 
number: and yet it is made up only of that fimple idea of an unit repeated; 
and repetitions of this kind joined together, make thofe di/tindt fimple modes, 
of a dozen, a grofs, a million. 

§ 2. I sh all begin with the fimple idea of fpace. I have /hewed above, 
chap. 4. that we get the idea of fpace, both by our fight and touch; which, 
I think, is fo evident, that it would be as needlefs to go to prove that men 
perceive, by their fight, a di/lance between bodies of different colours, or 
between the parts of the fame body, as that they fee colours themfelves; nor 
is it lefs obvious, that they can do fo in the dark by feeling and touch. 

§ 3. This fpace confidered barely in length between any two beings, with¬ 
out confidering any thing elfe between them, is called di/lance j if confidered 
in length, breadth and thicknefs, I think it may be called capacity. The term 
extenfion is ufually applied to it in what manner foever confidered. 

§ 4. Each different di/tance is a different modification of fpace; and each 
idea of any different di/lance, or fpace, is a fimple mode of this idea. Men 
5 for 
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for the ufe, and by the cuftom of meafuring, fettle in their minds the ideas of C h a p.. 
certain Hated lengths, fuch as are an inch, foot, yard, fathom, mile, diame- XIII. 
ter of the earth, &c. which are fo many diHindi ideas made ap only of fpace. 1 * 

When any fuch Hated lengths or meafures of fpace are made familiar to men s 
thoughts, they can in thqjr minds repeat them as often as they will, without 
mixing or joining to them the idea of body, or any thing elfe; and frame to 
themlelvcs the ideas of long, fquare, or cubic, feet, yards, or fathoms, here 
amongfi the bodies of the univerfe, or elfe beyond the utmoH bounds of all 
bodies; and by adding thefe Hill one to another, enlarge their ideas of fpace 
as much as they pleaie. * The power of repeating, or doubling any idea we 
have of any diHance, and adding it to the former as often as we will, without 
being ever able to come to any Hop or Hint, let us enlarge it as much as we 
will, is that which gives us the idea of immenfity. 

§ 5. There is another modification of this idea, which is nothing but the Figure., 
relation which the parts of the termination of extenlion, or circumfcribed 
fpace, have ainongft themfelves. This the touch difeovers infenfible bodies, 
whofe extremities come within our reach ; and the eye takes both from bo¬ 
dies and colours, whofe boundaries are within its view: where obferving how 
the extremities terminate either in Hraight lines, which meet at diicernible 
angles, or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be perceived; by confi- 
dering thefe as they relate to one another, in all parts of the extremities of any 
body or fpace,. it has that idea we call figure, which affords to the mind infi¬ 
nite variety. For befides the vafl number of different figures, that do really 
exifl in the coherent maffes of matter, the Hock that the mind has in its 
power, by varying the idea of fpace, and thereby making Hill new compofi- 
tions, by repeating its own ideas, and joining them as it pleafes,,. is perfectly 

mexhauHible: and fo it. can multiply figures in infinitum. 

§ 6. For the mind having a.power to repeat the idea of any length diredlly Figure;, 
ffretched out, and join it to another in the fame direction, which is to dou¬ 
ble the length of that Hraight line, or elfe join another with' what inclina¬ 
tion it thinks fit, and fo make what fort of angle it pleafes;^ and being able 
alfo to fhorten any line it imagines, by taking from it one half,*?Tr one fourth, 
or what part it pleafes, without being able to come to an end of any fuch 
divifions, it can make an angle of any bignefs: lo alfo the lines that are its 
fides, of what length it pleafes; which joining again to other lines of diffe¬ 
rent lengths, and at different angles, till it has wholly incioled any fpace, it 
is evident, that it can multiply figures both in their fhape and capacity, in 
infinitum; all whch are but fo many different fimple modes of fpace. 

The fame that it can do with Hraight lines, it can alfo do with crooked,, 
or crooked and Hraight together; and the fame it can do in lines, it can alfo 
in fuperficies: by which we may be led into farther thoughts of the endlefs 
variety of figures, that the mind has a power to make, and thereby to mul¬ 
tiply die fimple modes of fpace. 

§7. Another idea coming under this head, and belonging to this tribe, Place., 
is that we call place. As in fimple fpace, we confider the relation of diHance 
between any two bodies, or points >, fo in our idea of place, we confider the rela¬ 
tion. 
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Book II. tion of diftance betwixt any thing, and any two or more points, which are 
c- ' conlidered as keeping the fame diftance one with another, and fo confide red 

as at reft; for when we find any thing at the fame diftance now, which it 
was yefterday, from any two or more points, which have not fin.ce changed 
their diftance one with another, and with which we then compared it, we 
fay it hath kept the fame place; but if it hath fenfibly altered its diftance 
with either of thofe points, we lay it hath changed its place: though vul¬ 
garly fpeaking, in the common notion of place, we do not always exactly 
obferve the diftance from thefe precife points; but from larger portions of 
fenfible objects, to which we confider the thing placed to bear relation, and 
its diftance from which we have fome reafon to obferve. 

§ 8 . Thus a company of chefs-men Handing on the'fame fquares of the 
chefs-board, where we left them, w r e fay they are all in the fame place, or 
unmoved; though perhaps the chefs-board hath been in the mean time car¬ 
ried out of one room into another; becaufewc compared them only to the parts 
of the chefs-board, which keep the fame diftance onewith another. The chefs- 
board, we alfo lay, is in the fame place it was, if it remain in the fame part 
of the cabbin, though perhaps the fhip, which it is in, fails all the while : and 
the fhip is faid to be in the fame place, fuppofing it kept the fame diftance 
with the parts of the neighbouring land; though perhaps the earth hath 
turned round: and fo both chefs-men, and board, and fhip, have every one 
changed place, in refpedt of remoter bodies, which have kept the fame diftance 
one with another. But yet the diftance from certain parts of the board, being 
that which determines the place of the chefs-men ; and the diftance from the 
fixed parts of the cabbin (with which we made the companion) being that 
which determined the place of the chefs-board; and the fixed parts of the 
earth, that by which we determined the place of the fhip; thefe things may be 
faid to be in the fame place in thole refpedls: though their diftance from fome 
other things, which in this matter we did not confider, being varied, they 
have undoubtedly changed place in that refpedt; and we ourfelves fhall think 


fo, when we have occalion to compare them with thofe other. 

§ 9 - But this modification of diftance we call place, being made by men, 
for their common ufe, that by it they might be able to defign the particular 
pofition of things, where they had occafion for fuch defignation; men confider 
and determine of this place, by reference to thofe adjacent things which belt 
ferved to their prefent purpofe, without confidering other things, which to an¬ 
other purpofe would better determine the place of the fame thing. Thus in the 
chefs-board, the ufe of the defignation of the place of each chefs-man, being 
determined only within that chequered piece of wood, it would crofs that pur¬ 
pofe, to meafure it by any thing elle : but when thefe very chefs-men are put 
up in a bag, if any one fhould afk where the black king is, it would be proper 
to determine the place by the parts of the room it was in, and not by the chefs- 
board; there being another ufe of deligning the place it is now in, that when 
in play it was on the chefs-board, and fo muft be determined by other bodies. 
So it anyone fliould. afk, in what place are the verfes, which report the ftory 
of Nifus- and Euryalus, it would be very improper to determine this place, by 
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faying, they were in fuch apart of the earth, or in Bodley’s library: but the 
right defignation of the place would be by the parts of Virgil’s works; and 
the proper anfwer would be, that thefe verfes were about the middle of the 
ninth book of his ffEneid; and that they have been always conftantly in the 
fame place ever fince Virgil was printed; which is true, though the book 
itfelf hath moved a thoufand times; the ufe of the idea of place here being 
to know in what part of the book that ftory is, that fo upon occafion we 
may know where to find it, and have recourfe to it for our ufe. 

| to. That our idea of place is nothing elfe but fuch a relative pofition of 
any thing, as I have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eafily ad¬ 
mitted, when we confider that we can have no idea of the place of the uni- 
verfc, though we can of all the parts of it; beeaufe beyond that we have not 
the idea of any fixed, diftindl, particular beings, in reference to which we can 
imagine it to have any relation of diftance; but all beyond it is one uniform 
fpace or expanfion, wherein the mind finds no variety, no marks. For to fay, 
that the world is fomewhere, means no more than that it does exift: this, 
though a phrafe borrowed from place, fignifying only its exiften.ee, not loca¬ 
tion j and when one can find out, and frame in his mind, clearly and diftindtly, 
the place of the univerie, he will be able to tell us, whether it moves or ftands 
ftill in the undiftinguiflvable inane of infinite fpace: though it be true, that the 
word place has fometimes a more confufed fenfe,and ftands for that fpace which 
any body takes up; and fo the univerfe is in a place. The idea therefore of 
place we have by the fame means that we get the idea of fpace, (whereof this 
is but a particular limited confideration) viz. by our fight and touch; by either 
of which we receive into our minds the ideas of extenfion or diftance. 

§11. There are fome that would perfuade us, that body and extenfion are 
.the fame thing; who either change the signification of words, which I would 
not fufpedt them of, they having fo fevereiy condemned the philosophy of 
others, beeaufe it hath been too much placed in the uncertain meaning, or de¬ 
ceitful obfeurity of doubtful or infignificant terms. If therefore they mean 
by body and extenfion the fame that other people do, viz. by body, fomething 
that is folid and extended, whofe parts are feparable and moveable different 
ways; and by extenfion, only the fpace that lies between the extremities of 
thofe folid coherent parts, and which is poffefied by them: they confound very 
different ideas one with another. For I appeal to every man’s own thoughts, 
whether the idea of lpace be not as diHindi from that of folidity, as it is from 
the idea of fcarlet colour ? I:t is true, folidity cannot exiff without extenfion, 
neither can fcarlet colour exift without extenfion ; but this hinders not, but 
that they are diftindl ideas. Many ideas require others as neceffary to their ex- 
iftence or conception, which yet are very diftindl ideas. Motion can neither 
be, nor be conceived without fpace; and yet motion is not fpace, nor fpace 
motion : fpace can exift without it, and they are very diftindl ideas; and fo, I 
think, are thofe of fpace and folidity. Solidity is fo infeparable an idea from 
body, that upon that depends its filling of.fpace, its contadl, impulfe, and 
.communication of motion upon impulfe. And if it be a reafon to prove, 
that fpirit is different from body, beeaufe thinking includes not the idea of 
V OL. I, N extenfion 
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extenfion in it; the fame reafon will be as valid, I fuppofe, to prove that 
fpace is not body, becaufe it includes not the idea of folidity in it: fpace and 
folidity being as diftiud ideas, as thinking and extenfion, and as wholly fe- 
parable in the mind one from another. Body then and extenfion, it is 
evident, are two diftind ideas. For, 

§ 12. First, Extenfion includes no folidity, nor refinance to the motion 
of body, as body does. 

§ 13. Secondly, The parts of pure fpace are infeparable one from the 
other ; fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, neither really, nor men¬ 
tally. For I demand of any one to remove any part of it from another, 
with which it is continued, even fo much as in thought. To divide and 
feparate adually, is, as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to 
make two fuperficies, where before there was a continuity; and to divide 
mentally, is to make in the mind two fuperficies, where before there was a 
continuity, and confider them as removed one from the other; which can 
only be done in things confinered by the mind, as capable of being feparated; 
and by reparation, of acquiring new diftind fuperficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of ; but neither of thefe ways of leparation, whe¬ 
ther real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure fpace. 

It is true, a man may confider fo much of fuch a fpace, as is anfwerable 
or comnienfurate to a foot, without confidering the reft; which is indeed a 
partial confideration, but not fo much as mental leparation, or divifion : lihce 
a man can no more mentally divide, without confidering two fuperficies fe¬ 
parate one from the other, than he can adually divide, without making two 
fuperficies disjoined one from the other: but a partial confideration is net 
feparating. A man may confider light in the fun, without its heat; or mo¬ 
bility in body, without its extenfion, without thinking of their reparation;. 
One is only a partial confideration, terminating in one alone; and the other 
is a confideration of both, as exifting feparately. 

§ 14. Thirdly, The.parts of pure fpace are immoveable, which follows 
from their infeparability; motion being nothing but change of diftance be¬ 
tween any two things: but this cannot be between parts that are infeparable; 
which therefore muft needs be at perpetual reft one amongft another.. 

Thus the determined idea of fimple fpace diftinguifhes it plainly and fuf- 
ficiently from body; fince its parts arc infeparable,immoveable, and with¬ 
out reliftance to the motion of body. 

§ 15. If anyone aik me, what this fpace,. I fpeak of, is? I will tell him,„ 
when he tells me what his extenfion .is. For to fay, as is ufually done, that 
extenfion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, that extenfion.is ex-ten- 
fion : for what am I the better informed in the nature, of extenfion, when I 
am told, that extenfion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to parts that 
are extended, i. e. extenfion. confifts of extended parts? As if one afking, 
what a fibre was ? I fhould anfwer him,, that it was a thing made up of feveral 
fibres ; would he thereby be enabled to underfland what a fibre was better 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reafon to think, that my 
defign was to make fport with him, rather than, feriouily to inftrud him .? 
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Book II. extenfion in it; the fame reafon will be as valid, I fuppofe, to prove that 
fpace is not body, becaufe it includes not the idea of folidity in it: fpace and 
folidity being as diftiud ideas, as thinking and ex ten lion, and as wholly fe- 
parable in the mind one from another. Body then and extenfion, it is 
evident, are two diftiud ideas. For, 

§ 12. First, Extenfion includes no folidity, nor refiftance to the motion 
of body, as body does. i / ‘ >. 

§ 13. Secondly, The parts of pure fpace are infeparable one from the 
other ; fo that the continuity cannot be feparated, neither really, nor men¬ 
tally. For I demand of any one to remove any part of it from another, 
with which it is continued, even fo much as in thought. To divide and 
feparate adually, is, as I think, by removing the parts one from another, to 
make two fuperficies, where before there was a continuity; and to divide 
mentalh 1 ', is to make in the mind two fuperficies, where before there was a 
continuity, and confider them as removed one from the other; which can 
only be done in things confidered by the mind, as capable of being feparated; 
and by reparation, of acquiring new diftind fuperficies, which they then 
have not, but are capable of; but neither of thefe ways of feparation, whe¬ 
ther real or mental, is, as I think, compatible to pure fpace. 

It is true, a man may confider fo much of fuch a fpace, as is anfwerable 
or commenfurate to a foot, without considering the reft; which is indeed a 
partial confideration, but not fo much as mental feparation, or divifion : fince 
a man can no more mentally divide, without considering two fuperficies Te- 
parate one from the other,, than he can adually divide, without making two 
fuperficies disjoined one from the other : but a partial confideration is not 
feparating. A man may confider light in the fun, without its heat; or mo¬ 
bility in body, without its extenfion, without thinking of their feparation;. 
One is only a partial confideration, terminating in one alone ; and the other 
is a confideration of both, as exifting feparately. 

§ 14. Thirdly, The.parts of pure fpace are immoveable, which follows 
from their infeparability; motion being nothing but change of difiance be¬ 
tween any two things: but this cannot be between parts that are infeparable; 
which therefore muft needs be at perpetual reft one amongft. another.. 

Thus the determined idea of fimple fpace diftinguifhes it plainly and fuf- 
ficiently from body.; fince its parts are infeparable,..immoveable,.and with¬ 
out refiftance to the motion of body. 

§ 15. If anyone alk me, what this fpace,. I fpeak of, is? I will tell him, 
when he tells me what his extenfion is. For to fay, as is ufually done, that 
extenfion is to have partes extra partes, is to fay only, that extenfion is exten¬ 
fion : for what am I the better informed in the nature, of extenfion, when I 
am told, that extenfion is to have parts that are extended, exterior to parts that 
are extended, i. e. extenfion confifts of extended parts ? As if one aiking,. 
what a fibre was ? I fhould anfwer him,, that it was a thing made up of feveral 
fibres : would he thereby be enabled to underfland what a fibre was better 
than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reafon to think,, that my 
deiign was to make fport with him, rather than, ferioufly to inftrudt himi 
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J knowing what it is, is that which fupports accidents. So that of fubfiance, 
we have no idea of what it is, but only a confufed ohfcure one of what it 
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§ 20. Whatever a learned man may do here, an intelligent American, 
who enquired into the nature of things, would fea-rce take it for a fatisfadlory 
account, if deiiring to learn our architecture, he fix on Id be told, that a pillar 
was a thing fupported by a bafis, and a balls fomething that fupported a pillar. 
Would he not think himfelf mocked, inftead of taught, with fuch.an account 
as this? And a fir-anger to them would be Very Liberally msfiru&ed in the na¬ 
ture of books, and the things they contained, if he fhould be told, that all 
learned books conftfted of paper atid letters, and that letters were things in¬ 
hering in paper, and paper a thing tha t held forth letters: a notable way of 
having clear ideas of letters and paper! But were the Latin words inhaarentia 
and fubflantia, put into the plain Englifh ones that anfwer them, and were 
tailed flicking oil and under-propping, they would better di/cover to us the 
very'great clearnefs there is in the doCtrine of fubflance and accidents, and 
/hew of what life they are in deciding of queftioms in philofophy. 

§21 . Bu t to return to our idea of fpace. If body fee not t uppo/ed infinite, 
which I think no one #ill affirm, 1 would aik, Whether,..if God placed a man 
at the extremity of corporeal beings, lie could not Arete h his hand beyond, 
his body? If he cuftild, then he would put his arm where there was before 
fpace without body; and if there he fpread his fingers, there would flail be 
fpace between them without body. If he could not flretch out his hand, it 
mull be becaufc of fome external hindrance; (for we fuppofe him alive, with 
fitch a power of moving the parts of his body that he hath now, which is not 
in itfelf impofiible, if God fo pleafed to have it; or at leafl it is not.im- 
poflifele for God fo to move him :) and then I aik, Whether that., which 
hinders his hand from moving outwards be fubftance or accident, fOmething/ 
or nothing? And when they have rcfolv-e-d that, they will be able to refolve 
themfelves what that is, which is or may be between two bodies at a dis¬ 
tance, that is not body, and has no folidity. In the mean time, the argu¬ 
ment is at leafl as good, that where nothing hinders (as.- beyond the utmofl 
bounds of all bodies) a body put into motion may move on; as where there 
is nothing between, -'there two bodies- -mull: necefiarily touch; for pure fpace 
between, is fufficient to take away the necefiky of mutual contaS : but bare 
fpace in the way, is not fufficient to flop motion. The truth is, thefe men 
mufl either own that they think body infinite, though they are loth ta /peak 
it out, or elfe affirm that fpace is not body-.. For 1 would fain meet, with 
that thinking man, that can in his thoughts fet any bounds to /pace, more 
than he can to duration ; or -fey thinking hope to arrive at the end of either: 
and therefore, if his idea of eternity be infinite, , fo is his idea of immenfity ; 
they are both finite or infinite alike, 

§ 22. Farther, thole who afiert the impoflibiJity of fpaee exifling with¬ 
out matter, mufl not only make body infinite, but mufl alfo deny a power in 
God to annihilate any part of matter. No one, I fuppofe, will deny that God 
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can put an end to all motion that is in matter, and fix all the bodies of the C h a p. 
univerfe in a perfect quiet and reft, and continue them So long as he pleafes. XIII. 

Whoever then will allow, that God can, during fuch a general reft, annihilate - ---- 

either this book, or the body of him that reads it, mull neceffatily admit the 
poffibility of a vacuum ; for it is evident, that the fpace that was filled by the 
parts of the annihilated body, will flail remain, and be a fpace without body. 

For the circumambient bodies being in perfect reft, are a. wall of adamant,, 
and in" that .ftate make it a perfect impoffibility for any other body to get into 
that fpace. And indeed the neceflary motion of one particle of matter into 
the place from whence another particle of matter is removed, is but a conic- 
quence from the fuppofitioa of plenitude j which will therefore need jforne 
better proof than a fuppofed matter of fadt, which experiment can never make 
out: our own clear and diftind ideas plainly iatisfying us, that there is no 
neceflary connexion betw een fpace and folidity, fince we can conceive the 
one without the other. And thofe who difpute for or again!! a vacuum, do 
thereby confefs they have diftindt ideas of vacuum and plenum, i,.e. that 
they have an idea of extenfion void of folidity, though they deny its exift- 
cnce } or elfe they difpute about nothing at all. For they who fo much 
alter the lignification of words, as to call ex ten lion body, and conlequently 
make the whole eiience of body to be nothing but pure extenfion without 
folidity, muft talk ablurdly whenever they fpeak of vacuum, fince it is im- 
poflible for extenfion to be without extenfion. For vacuum, whether we 
affirm or deny its exigence, fignifies fpace without body, vvhofe very exift- 
ence no one can deny to be poffible, who will not make matter infinite, and. 
take from God a power, to annihilate any particle of it. 

§ 23. But not to go fo far as beyond the utmoft bounds of body in 


. 

life 


Motion 


univerfe, nor appeal to God’s omnipotency, to find a vacuum, the motion of P roves a va - 
bodies that are in our view and neighbourhood feems to me plainly to evince cuum * 
it. For I defire any one fo to divide a folid body, of any dimenfion he pleafes, 
as to make it poffible for the folid parts to move up and down freely every 
way within the bounds of that fuperficies, if there be not left in it a void 
fpace, as big as the leaft part into which he has divided the faid folid body.. 

And if where the leaft particle of the body divided is as big as a muftard- 
feed, a void Ipace equal to the bulk of a miiftard-feed be requifite to make 
room for the free motion of the parts of the divided body within the bounds 
of its fuperficies, where the particles of matter are 100,000,000 lefs than a 
muftard-feed, there muft alfo be a fpace void of folid. matter, as bigas; 
100,000,000 part of a muftard-feed ; for if it hold in.one, it will hold in. 
the other, and fo on in infinitum. And let this void fpace be as little as it 
will, it deftroys the hypothefis of plenitude. For if there can be a fpace 
void of body equal to the final left feparate particle of matter nowexifting 
in nature, it is ftill ipace without body; and makes as great a diflerence be¬ 
tween fpace and body, as if it were a diftance as wide as any in . 

nature. And therefore, if we fuppole not the void fpace neceffiary to motion 
equal to the leaft parcel of the divided folid matter, but to -A- or T ^. of it j 
the lame confequence will always follow of (pace without matter. 

§ 24. But.; 
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& 24. But the queftion being here, “ whether the idea of fpace or exten- 
- Ion be the fame with the idea of body,” it is not neceffary to prove the 
real exigence of a vacuum, but the idea of it; which it is plain men have, 
when they enquire and difpute, whether there be a vacuum or no. For it 
they had not the idea of fpace without body, they could not make a queihon 
about its exigence : and if their idea of body did not include in it fomething 
more than the bare idea of fpace, they could have no doubt about the ple¬ 
nitude of the world; and it would be as abfurd to demand, whether there were 
fpace' without body, as whether there were fpace without fpace, or body 
without body, fince thcfe were but different names of the fame idea. 

r 2 r It is true, the idea of extenfion joins itfelf fo infeparably with, all 
viiible, and mofl tangible qualities, that it differs us to fee no one, or feel very 
few external objeds, without taking in impreffions of extenfion too. This 
readinefs of extenfion to make itfelf to be taken notice of io conftantly with 
other ideas, has been the occafion, I guefs, that fome have made the whole 
effence of body to confift in extenfion ; which is not much to be wondered at, 
fince fome have had their minds, by their eyes and touch (the bulieft of all our 
fenfes) fo filled with the idea of extenfion, and as it were wholly poflefled with 
it, that they allowed no exigence to any thing that had not exteniion. I imi 
not now argue with thofe men, who take the meafure and poffibihty of all 
being, only from their narrow and grofs imaginations; but having here to do 
only with thofe who conclude the effence of body to be extenfion, becauie 
they fay they cannot imagine any fenfibje quality of any body without exten¬ 
fion; I (hall defire them to confider, that had they reflected on their ideas of 
taftes and fmells, as much as on thofe of fight and touch; nay, had they ex¬ 
amined their ideas of hunger and thirft, and feveral other pains, they would 
have found, that they included in them no idea of extenfion at all; whic i 
is but an affedion of body, as well as the reft, dilcoverable by our fenfes, 
which are fcarce acute enough to look into the pure ellences of ^ngs* 

R 2 6. If thofe ideas, which are conftantly joi ned to all others, mult there¬ 
fore be concluded to be the effence of thofe things which have conftantly 
thofe ideas joined to them, and are infeparable from them; then unity is with¬ 
out doubt the effence of every thing. For there is not any objed of ienfa- 
tion or refledion, which does not carry with it the idea of one: but the 
weaknefs of this kind of argument we have already fliewn fufficiently. 

& 27. To conclude, whatever men fliall think concerning the exiftence of a 
vacuum, this is plain to me, that we have as clear an idea of fpace diftind 
from folidity, as we have of folidity diftind from motion, or motion from fpace. 
We have not any two more diftind ideas, and we can as eafily conceive fpace 
without folidity,as we can conceive body or fpace without motion; though it be 
ever fo certain, that neither body nor motion can exift without fpace. But 
whether any one will take fpace to be only a relation refulting fioin the exi^- 
ence of other beings at a diftance, or whether they will think the words of the 
moft knowing king Solomon, “ The heaven, and the heaven or heavens, 
V cannot contain theef' or thofe more emphaticalones of the mipired phuofo- 
pher St. Paul, “ In him we live, move, and have our being; aie to be un ei- 
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flood in a literal fenfe, I leave every one to confider: only our idea of fpace is, C h a p. 
I think, fuch as I have mentioned, and diltindt from that of body. For XIII. 

whether we confider in matter itfelf the difiance of its coherent folid parts, - - J 

and call it, in refpe£tof thofe folid parts, extenfion; or whether, confidering 
it as lying between the extremities of any body in its feveral dimenfions, we 
call it length, breadth, and thicknefs; or elfe confidering it as lying between 
any two bodies, or pofitive beings, without any Qonfideration whether there be 
any matter or no between, we call it difiance : however named or confidered, 
it is always the fame uniform Ample idea of fpace, taken from objedls about 
which our fenfes have been converfant ; whereof having fettled ideas in our 
minds, we can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as we will, 
and confider the fpace or diftance fo imagined, either as filled with folid parts, 
fo that another body cannot come there, without difplacing and thrufiing out 
the body that was there before; or elfe as void of folidity, fo that a body of 
equal dimenfions to that empty or pure fpace may be placed in it, without 
the removing or expulfion of any thing that was there. But, to avoid con- 
fufion in difcourfes concerning this matter, it were pofiibly to be wifihed that 
the name extenfion were applied only to matter., or the diftance of the extre¬ 
mities of particular bodies j and the term expanfion to fpace in general, with 
or without folid matter poflefiing it, fo as to fay fpace is expanded, and body 
extended. But,in this everyone has liberty : I propofe it. only for the more 
clear and diftindt way of fpeaking. 

§ 28. The knowing precifely what our words ftand for, would, limagine. Men differ 
in this as well as a great many other cafes, quickly end the difpute. For I am in J^ r 
apt to think that men, when they come to examine them, find their Ample imp t ‘ 1 tai ' 
ideas all generally to agree, though in difcourfe with one another, they per*- 
haps confound one another with different names. I imagine that men who 
abftradt their thoughts, and do well examine the ideas of their own minds, 
cannot much differ in thinking; however they may perplex themfelves with 
words, according to the wayof fpeaking of the feveral lchools orfedts they have 
been bred up in : though amongft unthinking men, who examine not fcrupu- 
loufly and carefully their own ideas, and fir ip them not from the marksmen: 
ufe for them, but confound them with words, there tnuft be endlefs difpute,, 
wrangling, and jargon; efpecially if they be learned bookifh men, devoted to 
feme fedt, and accuftomed to the language of it,, and have learned to talk after 
others. But if it ftiould happen, that any two thinking men fhould really have 
different ideas, I'do not leehow they could difcour fe or argue one with another. 

Here I mull not be miftaken, to think that every floating imagination in mens; 
brains, is prefently of that fort of ideas I fpeak of. It is not eafy for the mind 
to put off thofe confufed notions and prejudices it has imbibedfrom cuftom, . 
inadvertency, and common converfation: It requires pains and afliduity to 
examine its ideas, till it refolves them into thofe clear.and diftindt Ample ones 
out of which they are compounded ; and to fee which, amongft its Ample ones, 
have or have not a neceflary connexion and dependence one upon another. Till 
a man doth this in the primary and original notion of things, he builds upon, 
floating and uncertain principles, and-will often find himfelf at alols. 

< CHAP X E Rl 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of duration, and its fmiple modes, 

S I. rr-VHERE is another fort of diftance or length, the idea whereof we 
get not from the permanent parts of fpace, but from the fleeting 
and perpetually perifhing parts of fuccefiion. This we call duration, the 
fimple modes whereof are any different lengths of it, whereof we have diftinCt 
ideas, as hours, days, years, &c. time and eternity. 

r 2. The anlwer of a great man, to one. who afked what time was, ** ot. 
non rogas intelligo/* (which amounts to this; the more I let myxelf to think 
of it, the lefs I underftand it) might perhaps perfuade one, that time, which 
reveals all other things, is itfeli not to be difeovered. Duration, time, and 
eternity, are not without real'on thought to have lome thing very abftrufe in 
their nature. But however remote thefe may feem from our comprehenfion, 
yet if we trace them right to their originals, I doubt not but one of thofe 
fources of all our knowledge, viz. fenfation and reflection, will oe able to rui - 
nifli us with thefe ideas, as clear and diftind as many other which are thought 
much lefs obfeure; and we fhall find, that the idea of eternity itfelf is derived 

from the fame common original with the reft of our ideas. ^ 

§ To underftand time and eternity arightj we ought wfth attention to 
confider what idea it is we have of duration, and how we came by it. It is evi¬ 
dent to any one, who will but obferve what palfes in his own mind, that there 
is a train of ideas which conftantly fucceed one another in his underftanumg, 
as long as he is awake. Reflection on thefe appearances of fevetal ideas, one 
after another, in our minds, is thatwhich furnifhes us with the idea of fuccei- 
fion ; and the difiance between any parts of that fuccefiion, or between the ap¬ 
pearance of any two ideas in our minds, is that we call duration. F or whilft w e 
are thinking, or whilft we receive fuccefllvely feveral ideas in our minds, we 
know that we do ex iff arid fo we call the exiftenoe, oi the continuation oi 
the exiftence of our felves, or any thing elfe commenfurate to the fuccefiion 
of any ideas in our minds, the duration of our felves, or any fuch other thing 

coexiftent with our thinking. __ ■’ . ....... 

R a That we have our notion of iucccilion and duration nom thisoi igi- 

naf, viz. from reflexion on the train of ideas which we find to appear one after 
another in our own minds, feems plain to me, in that we have no perception of 
duration, but by confidering the train of ideas that take their turns in our. un- 
derftandings. When that fuccefiion of ideas ceafes, oui perception of duration 
ceafes with it; which every one clearly experiments inliimfelf,wni 3 fthefleeps 
foundly, whether an hour or a day, a month or a year: oi whicn duration of 
things, while he fleens or thinks not, he has no perception at all, Lut it is quite 
loft to him; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till tne moment 
he begins to think again, feems to him to have no diftance. Anu fo I doubt 
not it would be to a waking man, if it were pofiible for him to -keep only one 
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idea in his mind, without variation and the fucceffion of others: and we fee, 
that one who fixes his thoughts very intently on one thing, fo as to take but 
little notice of the fuccefllon of ideas that pafs in his mind, whilfl. he is taken 
up with that earned; contemplation, lets flip out of his account a good part 
of that duration, and thinks that time fhorter than it is. But if deep com¬ 
monly unites the diftant parts of duration, it is becaufe during that time we 
have no fuccefllon of ideas in our minds. For if a man, during his fleep, 
dreams, and variety of ideas make themfelves perceptible in his mind one 
after another; he hath then, during fuch dreaming, a fenfe of duration, and 
of the length of it. By which it is to me very clear, that men derive their ideas 
of duration from their reflections on the train of the ideas they obferve to fuc- 
ceed one another in their own imderftandings; without which obfervation they 
can have no notion of duration, whatever may happen in the world. 

§ 5. Indeed a man having, from reflecting on the fucceffion and number 
of his own thoughts, got the notion or idea of duration, he can apply that 
notion to things which exift while he does not think j as he that has got the 
idea of extenfion from bodies by his fight or touch, can apply it to distances, 
where no body is feen or felt. And therefore though a man has no percep¬ 
tion of the length of duration, which palled whilft he flept or thought not? 
yet having obferved the revolution of days and nights, and found the length 
of their duration to be in appearance regular and conflant, he can, upon the 
fuppofition that that revolution has proceeded after the fame manner, whihl 
he was afleep or thought not, as.it ul'ed to do at other times; he can, I fay, 
imagine and make allowance for the length of duration, whilfl he flept. 
But if Adam and Eve (when they were alone in the world) inftead of their 
ordinary night’s fleep, had palled the whole twenty-four hours in p.ne con¬ 
tinued lleep, the duration of that twenty-four hours had been irrecoverably 
loft to them, and been for ever left out of their account of time. 

§ 6 . Thus by reflecting on the appearing of various ideas one after another 
in our underftandings, we get the notion of fuccefllon ; which, if any one 
would think we did rather get from our obfervation of motion by our fenles, 
he will perhaps be of my mind, when he confiders that even motion produces 
in his mind an idea of fuccefllon, no otherwife than as it produces there a con¬ 
tinued train of diftinguifhable ideas. For a man looking upon a body really 
moving, perceives yet no motion at all, unlefs that motion produces a 
confiapt train of fucceffive ideas: v, g. a man becalmed at lea, out of light 
of land, in a fair day, may look on the fun, or fea, or flxip, a whole hour 
togetheV, and perceive no motion at all in either ; though jt be certain that 
two, and perhaps all of them, have moved during that time a great way. 
But as foon as he perceives cither of them to have changed diftance with 
fome other body, as foon as this motion produces any new idea in him, 
then he perceives that there has been motion. But wherever a man is, 
with all things at reft about him, without perceiving any motion at all; if 
during this hour of quiet he has been thinking, he will perceive the various 
ideas of his own thoughts in his own mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obferve and find fucceffion where he could obferve no motion. 
VOL. I. D § y. And 
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.in our minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor haften. 

§ 10. The reafon I have for this odd conjffohire, is, from ob.ferving that in 
tlie impreffions made upon 

perceive anyTucc'ie’iBoh''|p||||pBpil, it> .^ ivo ^I i , JNHHHHHHH ,, 

loft, even in cafes where it is evident that there is a real iucceflion. Let a can¬ 
non-bullet pais through a room, and in its way take with it any limb, or fleihy 
parts of a man } it is as clear as any demonftration can be, that it muft ftrike fuc- 
ceflively the two fides of the room. It is alio evident, that it muft touch one 
part of the flefli firft, and another after, and fo in fuccefiion : And yet I believe 


, and another after, and fo in fuccefiion : And yet I believe 
no-body, who ever felt the pain of fueh a {hot, or heard the blow againft the 
two diftant walls, could perceive any fuccefiion either in the pain or found of 
fo fwift a itrokc. Such a part of duration as this, wherein we perceive no foc- 
ceffion, is that which we may call an inftant, and is that which takes up 
the time of only one idea in our minds, without the fuccefiion of another,, 
wherein therefore we perceive no fuccefiion at all. 

. §11. This alfo happens, where the motion is fo flow, as not to fupply a 

conftant train of frefh ideas to the fenfes, as faft as the mind is capable of re¬ 
ceiving new ones into it; and fo other ideas of our own thoughts, having 
room to come into our minds, between thofe offered to our fenfes by the mov¬ 
ing body, there the fenfe of motion is loft; and the body, though it really moves,, 
vet not changing perceivable diftance with fome other bodies, as fall: as the 
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other conftant but flow motions j where, though after certain intervals, we 
perceive by the change of diftance that it hath moved, yet the motion it- 
felf we perceive not. * 

§12, So that to me it feems,that the conftant and regular fucceffion of ideas, 
in a waking man is, as it were, the meafureand ftandard of all other iucceffions; 
whereof if any one either exceeds the pace of our ideas, as where two founds 
or pains, &c» take up in their fucceffion the duration of but one idea, or elfe 
where any motion or fucceffion is fo flow, as that it keeps not pace with the 
ideas in our minds, or the quicknefs in which they take their turns ; as when 
any one or more ideas, in their ordinary courie, come into our mind, between 
thole which are offered to the fight by the different perceptible diftances of a 
body in motion, or between founds or fmells following one another j there 
alfo the fenfe of a conftant continued fucceffion is loft, and we perceive it 
not but with certain gaps of reft between. 

§ 13. If it be fo that the ideas of our minds, whilft wc have any there, do 
conftantly change and {Lift in a continual fucceffion, it would be impoifible, 
may any one fay, for a man to think long of any one thing, By which, if it 
be meant, that a man may have one felf-fame Angle idea a long time alone in 
his mind, without any variation at all, I think, in matter of fa£t, it is not poffi- 
ble ; for which (not knowing how the ideas of our minds are framed, of what 
materials they are made, whence they have their light, and how they come to 
make their appearances) I can give no other reafon but experience : And I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unvaried lmglc idea in his 
mind, without any other, for any con Adorable time together. 

§ 14. For trial; let him take any figure, any degree of light or white- 
nefs, or what other he pJeafes; and he will, I fuppofe, find it difficult to 
keep all other ideas out of his mind : But thatdome, either of another kind, 
or various confiderations of that idea (each of which con federations is a new 
idea) will conftantly fucceed one another in his thoughts, let him be as 
wary as he can. * 

§ 13. All that is in a man’s power in this cafe, T think, is only to mind and 
obierve what the ideas are, that take their turns in his underftanding ; or elfe 
to direct the fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire or ale of : but hinder the 
conftant fucceffion of frefh ones, I think, he cannot, though he may commonly 
chufe whether he will heedfully obl'erve and conlider them. 

§ 16, Whether thefe feveral ideas in a man’s mind he made by certain 
motions, I will not here difpute; but this I am fure, that they include no idea 
of motion in their appearance; and if a man had not the idea of motion 
otherwife, I think he would have none at all: which is enough to my prefent 
purpofe, and fufficiently fhews, that the notice we take of the ideas of our own 
minds, appearing there one after another, is that which gives us the idea of 
fucceffion and duration, without which we fhould have no fuch ideas at all, 
It is not then motion, but the conftant train of ideas in our minds, whilft we 
are waking, that furnifhes us with the idea of duration; whereof motion no 
otherwife gives us any perception, than as it caufes in our minds a copftant fuc- 
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and then gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in the fpace of 
an annual revolution, it had fenlibly increalcd in brightnefs and heat, and 
fo decreafed again; would not fuch regular appearances ierve to meafure out 
the diftances of duration to all that could obfervc it, as well without as 
with motion ? For if the appearances were conftant, univerfally obfervable, 
and inequidiftant periods, they would ferve mankind for meafure of time as 
well, were the motion away. 

^ 205 For the freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, returning at 
equidiftant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well ferve men to reckon 
their years by,, as the motions of the fun: And in effedt we fee, that feme 
people in America counted their years by the coming of certain birds amongft 
them at their certain feafons, and. leaving them at others. For a fit of an ague, 
the lenfe of hunger or thifft, a frnell or a tafte, or any other idea returning 
eonftantly at equidiftant periods, and making itfelf univerfally be taken 
notice of, would not fail to meafure out the courfe of fuccefhon, and diftin- 
guifi the diftances of time. Thus we fee that men born blind count time 
well enough by years, whofe revolutions yet they cannot diftinguilh by mo¬ 
tions, that they perceive not: And I afk whether a blind man, who diftin- 
guifhed his years either by the heat of fummer, or cold of winter; by the 
fmell of any flower of the fprirtg, or tafte of any fruit of the autumn; would 
not have a better meafure of time than the Romans had. before the reforma¬ 
tion of their calendar by Julius Caefar, or many other people, whofe years, 
notwithftanding the motion of the fun, which they pretend to make ufe of, 
are very irregular ? And it adds no fmall difficulty to chronology, that the 
exadt lengths of the years that feveral nations counted by, are hard to be 
known, they differing very much one from another, and I think I may fay 
all of them from the precife motion of the fun. And if the fun moved from 
die creation to the flood eonftantly in the .equator, and fo equally diiperfed 
its light and heat to all the habitable parts of the earth, in days all of the fame 
length, without its annual variations to the tropicks, as a late ingenious author 
fuppofes f ; I do not think it very eafy to imagine, that (notwithftanding the 
motion of the fun) men fhould in the antediluvian world, from the beginning, 
count by years, or meafure their time by periods, that had no fenfible marks 
very obvious to diftingiiifh them by. 

§ 21 . But perhaps it will be faid, without a regular motion, fuch as of the 
ftin> or fome other, how could it ever be known that fuch periods were equal ? 
To which I aftfwcr, the equality of any other returning appearances might be 
known by the fame way that that of days was known, or prelumed to lie fo at 
firft; which was only by judging of them by the train of ideas which had 
paffed in men’s minds m the intervals: by which train of ideas difeovering in¬ 
equality in the natural days, but none in the artificial days, the artificial days of 
Nwfityutya were guefled to be equal, which was fufficient to make them ferve 
for a meafure: though eXa&er fearch has fin.ee difeovered inequality in the 
diurnal revolutions of the fun, and we know not whether the annual alio be not 
unequal. Thefe yet, by their prefumed and apparent equality, ferve as well to 

| Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
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betwixt duration i tie If, and the meafures we make life of to judge of its lengtii. 
I)ufatipn in itfelf is to be confidered as going on in oneconftant, equal, uni¬ 
form courfe : But none of the meafures of it, which we make ufe of, can be 
known to do lb; nor can we be affured, that their aftigned parts or periods are 
equal in duration one to another; for two fucceiTive lengths of duration, 
however incafared, can never be demon ft rated to be equal. The motion of the 
fun, which the world ufed fo long and fo confidently for an exadfc meafure oi 
duration, has, as X faid, been found in its feveral parts unequal: And though 
men have of late made ufe of a pendulum, as a more fteady and regular motion 
than that of the fun, or (to fpeak more truly) of the earth; yet if any one fhould 
be afked how he certainly knows that the two fuccefiive fwings of a pendulum 
are equal, it would be very hard to ftitisfy him that they are infallibly to: fince 
we cannot be fure, that the caufe of that motion, which is unknown to us, 
fhall always operate equally; and we are fure that the medium in which the 
pendulum moves, is not conftantly the fame: Either of which varying, may 
alter the equality of fuch periods, and thereby deftroy the certainty and ex- 
a&nefs.of the meafure by motion, as well as any other periods of other appear¬ 
ances ; the notion of duration ftill remaining cle*r, though our meafures of it 
cannot any of them be demonftrated to be exadt. Since men no two portions 
of fucceftion can be brought together, it is impoftlbje ever certainly to know 


Duration, and its fimple modes. 

time by (though not tomeafure the parts of duration exadlly) as if they 
e proved to be exadtly equal. We mul therefore carefully difUnguiih 
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§ 22. One thing feems ftrangefo me, that whilft all men manifelHy mea- 
red time by the motion of the great and viiible bodies of the world, time yet 
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continual fuccefllve appearances at. feemingl y equuhiilartt periods ; of which 
feeming equality we have no other meafure, but fuch as the train of our own 
ideas have lodged in our memories, with the concurrence of other probable 
reafons, to perfuade us of their equality. 
e thins 
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fhould be defined to be the “ meafure of motion;” whereas it is obvious to 
.everyone who refiebts ever fo little on it, that to meafure motion, fpace is as ne- 
cefiary to be confidered as time; and thofe who look a little farthcr^will find 
alio the bulk of the thing moved neceflary to be taken into the computation, 
by any one who will eftimate or meafure motion, fo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does motion any otherwife conduce to the meafuring of duration, than 
as it conftantly brings about the return of certain fenfible ideas, in feeming 
equidiftan t periods. For if the motion of the fun were as unequal as of a fhip 
driven by unfteady winds, fometimes very flow, and at others irregularly very 
fwift; or if being conftantly equally fwift, it yet was not circular, and pro¬ 
duced not the fame appearances, it would not at all help us to meafure time, 
any more than the feeming unequal motion of a comet does. 

§ 23. Minutes, hours, days and years, are then no more neceflary to time 


days, or duration, than inches, feet, yards and miles, marked out in any matter, are 
not neceffary to c -<tenlion: For though we in this part of the univerfe, by the conftant life 
cieafures of of them, as of periods fet out by the revolutions of the fun, or as known parts 
d»mi<xa pf fuch periods, have fixed the ideas of fuch lengths of duration in our minds, 
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d having once got luch a meafure of time as the annual Oar meafire 
iin, can apply that meafure to duration, wherein that mea- caWttc.X ? ra^ 
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far back no motion of the fun, nor any other motion at' all. For though the 
Julian period be fiippqfed to begin, ieveral hundred years before there were 
really either days, nights or years, marked out. by any revolutions of the fun; 
y'e-t we reckon as right, and thereby meafure durations as well, as if really at 
that time the fun hadexifted, and kept the fame ordinary motion it doth now. 
The idea of duration equal to an annual revolution of the fun, is as eafily 
applicable in our thoughts to duration, where no fun nor motion was, as the 


leginning of the 


idea of a foot, or yard, taken from bodies here, can 
to diftances beyond, the confines of the world, where are no 


plied in our thoughts 


ies at al. 


§ 26. For fuppofing it were five thoula’nd fixhundred and thirty-nine miles, 
or millions of miles, from this place to the remoteil body of the univerfe (for. 



bodies or motion, as we can' this meafure of a mile to ipace beyond the ut~ 



I have begged what I lliould not, viz. that the world is neither eternal nor 
infinite ; 1 anfiwer, that to my prefcnt purpoie it is not needful, in this place, 
to make ufe of arguments, to evince the world to be finite, Both in duration, 
and exteniion; but it being at leaftas conceivable as the contrary, I have cer¬ 
tainly the liberty to fuppofe it, as well as any one hath to fuppdfe the contra¬ 
ry ; andl doubt not but that every one that will go about it, may eafily con¬ 
ceive in his mind the beginning of motion, though not of all duration, and Co 
may come to a flop and non ultra in his confideration of motion. So alfo in his 
thoughts he may let limits to body, and the exteniion belonging to it, but not 
to ipace where no body is; the utmofl bounds of ipace and duration being. 
^ . beyond. 
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II. beyond the reach-of thought,' as well as the utmoft bounds of number are 
beyond the hrgdl ccmprehenfion of the mind; and all for the fame reafon. 
as we Hi all fee in another place, 

§ 28. By the fame means therefore, and from the fame original that we 
come to have the idea of time, we have alfo that idea which we call eternity ; 
viz. having got the idea of fucceftion and duration, by reflecting on the train 
oi. oui own ideas, cauied in us either by the natural appearances of thole ideas 
coming confirm tly of thcmfeives into our waking thoughts, or elfe caufed by 
external objects iucceffively affecting our fenfes; and having from the revolu¬ 
tions of the fun got the ideas of certain lengths of duration, we can, in our 
thoughts, add fuch lengths of duration to one another, as often as we pleafe, 
and apply them, fo added, to durations part or to come : and this we can 
continue to do on, without hounds or limits, and proceed in infinitum, and 
apply thus the length of the annual motion of the fun to duration, fuppolH 
before the fun’s, or any other motion had its being; which is no more difficult 
or abiurd, than to apply the notion I have of the moving of a fliadow one 
hour to-day upon the fun-dial to the duration of fomething laft night, v. g. 
the burning- of a candle, which is now abfolutely feparate from all actual mo¬ 
tion : and it is as impoflible for the duration of that flame for an hour laft 
night to co-exift with any motion that now is, or for ever fhall be, as for 
any part of duration, that was before the beginning of the world, to co- 
exift with the motion of the fun now. But yet this hinders not, but that 
having the idea of the length of the motion of the fliadow on a dial between 
the marks of two hours, I can as diftinctly meafure in my thoughts the dura¬ 
tion of that candle-light laft night, as I can the duration of any thing that 
does now drift; And it is no more than to think, that had the fun fhone 
then on the dial, arid moved after the fame rate it doth now, the fliadow on 
the dial would have palled from one hour-line to another, whilft that flame 
•of the candle lifted. 

§ 29. The notion of an hour, day, or year, being only the idea I have of 



derived from my fenfes or reflection; I can with the fame cafe, .and for the 
lame realon, apply it in my thoughts to duration antecedent to all manner 
of motion, as well as to any thing that is but a minute, or a day, antecedent 
to the motion, that at this very moment the fun is in. All things paft are 
equally and perfectly at reft; and to this way of confideratioia of them are all 
one, w hether they were before the beginning of the world, or but yeftcr- 
day: the meafdring of any duration by fome motion depending not at all 
on the real co-*xiftence of that thing to that motion, or any other periods of 
revolution, but the having a clear idea of the length of fome periodical 
known motion, or other intervals of duration in my mind, and applying 
that to the duration of the thing I would meafure. 

§ 30. Hence we fee, that fome men imagine the duration of the world, 
from its firft exiftence to this prefent year 1689, to have been five thoufand 
fix hundred and thirty-nine years, or equal to five thoufand fix hundred and 
J thirty- 
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the Egyptians of old, who in the time of 
thoufand years from the reign of the fun; and t 
the world three millions, two hundred and fixty- 
more : which longer duration of the world, at 
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(as it may be as well as any other affigned) it hinders not at all my imagining 
what others mean when they make the world one thoufand years older, lince 
every one may with the fame facility imagine (Ido not lay believe) the woild 
to be fifty thoufand years old, as five thoufand dx hundred and th.ii ty-nuie; 
and may as well conceive the duration of fifty thoufand years, as five, thou fane 
fix hundred and thirty-nine. Whereby it appears, that to the meaiuring the 
duration of any thing by time, it is not requifite that that thing mould be co- 
exiftent to the motion we meaflire by,, or any other periodical revolution j but 
it fudices to this purpole, that we have the idea of the length of any legulai 
periodical appearances,-which we can in our. minds apply to duration, tutu 
which the motion or appearance never co-exifted. 

§31. For as in the hifiory of the creation, delivered by Mofes, I can inva 


gine'that Tight exifted three days before the fun was, or had a 


ny motion. 
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barely by thinking, that the duration of light, before trie fun was created, was 
fo long as (if the fun had moved then, as it doth now j would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal revolutions j fo by the fame way I can have an idea of 
the chaos, or angels being created, before there was either light, or any con¬ 
tinued motion, a minute, anholir, a day, ayear, or one^ thoufand years.. for 
if I can but coniider duration equal to one minute, before either the being or 
motion of any body, I can add one minute more till I come to fixty; and by 
the fame way of adding minutes, hours, or years (i. e. iuch or luch parts of 
the fun’s revolution^ or any other period^ whereof I htive the idc<i) proceed in 
infinitum, and fuppofe a duration exceeding as many, inch periods as I can 
reckon, let me add whilft I will: which I think is the notion we have of eter¬ 
nity, of whole infinity we have no other notion, than we have of the infinity 
of number, to which we can add for ever without end. 

$ 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thofe two fountains of all 
knowledge before-mentioned, viz. reflection and fenfation, we get ideas of 

duration, and the meafures of it. . 

For, firft, by obferving what pafles in our minds, how our ideas there m 
train conftantly foine vanifii, and. others begin to appear, we come by the 

idea of fucceffion. r . . ... 

• Secondly, By obferving a difiance m the parts of this lucceflion, we get 

the idea of duration. 

Thirdly, By fenfation obferving certain appearances, at. certain regular 
and feeming equidiftant periods, we get the ideas of certain lengths or mea¬ 
fures of duration, as minutes, hours, days, years, &c, 
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II. Fourthly, By being able to repeat thofe meafures of time, or ideas of 
dated length of duration in our minds, as often, as we will, we can come to 
imagine duration, where nothing does really endure or exiffcj and thus we 
imagine to-morrow, next year, or feven years hence. 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat ideas of any length of time as of 
a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, and 
adding them one to another, without ever coming to the end of fuch addi¬ 
tion any nearer than we can to the end of number, to which we can always 
add; we come by the idea of eternity, as the future eternal duration of our 
fouls, as well as the eternity of that infinite Being, which muft neceffarily 
have always exiiled. ' . 

Sixthly, By considering any part of infinite duration, as fet out by pe¬ 
riodical meafures, we come by the idea of what we call time in general. 

- CHAPTER XV. 

Of duration and expanfion, confidered together. 

§i. HOUGH'we have in the precedent chapters dwelt pretty long, on 
J the confiderations of fpace and duration j yet they being ideas of 
general concernment, that have fomething very ab fir life and peculiar in their 
nature, the comparing then) one with another may perhaps be of ule for their 
illuflration j. and we may have the more clear and diftindt conception of them, 
by taking a view of them together. Diflance or fpace, in its iimple abftradt 
conception, to avoid confufion, I call expansion, to diflinguilh it from ex- 
tenfion, which by feme is ufed to exprefs this difiance only as it is in the folid 
parts of matter, and fo includes, or at lead intimates the idea of body : 
whereas the idea of" pure diflance includes no fuch thing. I prefer alfo the 
word expanfion to fpace, becaufe fpace is often applied to dillance of fleeting 
/* ...i/r:.. : — a — .....iv as j> 0 thofe which are 

the mind has this. 


fucceffive parts, which never exitl together, as well as to 
permanent.' In both thefe (viz. expansion and duration) t 
common idea of continued lengths, capable of greater or lets quantities : for 
a man has as clear an idea of the difference of the length of an hour and a 

day, as of an inch ■ 

§ 2. The mind, having got the idea of the length of any part of expan fion* 
let it be a fpan, of a pace," or what length you will, can, as has been-.laid 
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idea ; and fo, adding it to thmformer, enlarge its idea of length, and 
make it equal to two {pans, or two paces, and fo as it will, till it equals 


the dillance of any 


' the earth one from another, and increafes thus, till 
it amounts to the diflance of the fun, or remotefl ftar. By foch a progreffion 
as this, fetting out from the place where it is, or any other place, it can pro¬ 
ceed and. p&fs "beyond all thofe lengths, and find nothing to flop its going on, 
either in,, or without body. It is true, we can eafily in our thoughts come to 
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ter, which is finite, we are a, 
out matter; of which alone w 
fore when men purfue their tl: 
lines of body; as if fpace were there at an end 
Or if their ideas upon confederation carry th< 
beyond the limits of the umver" ' 
caufe there is no body exifting ir 
and to the motions which it is r 
caufe it is never fuppofed void of feme other real 
names of things may at all direct our thoughts towards tl 
ideas, (as I am apt to think they may very much) one may have occaiion to 
think by the name duration, that the continuation of exiftence, with a kind 
of red fiance to any deftruAive force, and the continuation of folid : *“ 
is apt to be confounded with, and, if we will look into the minute 
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parts of matter, is little dificren 




we fee in Horace, epod. xvi. <( ferro duravit feeuk.” But be that as it will, 
this is certain, that whoever purfues his own thoughts, will find them fome- 
times launch out beyond the extent of body into the infinity of fpace or 
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Duration and expanfion confidered. 

expan lion ; the idea whereof is diftinft and feparate from body, and all other 
things: which may (to thofe who pleafe) be a iubjed of farther meditation. 

§ 5. Time in general is to duration, as place to expanfion. They are fo 
much of thofe boundlefs oceans of eternity and immenfity, as is fet out and 
diflinguifhed from the reft, as it were by land-marks 1 and fo are made life 
of to denote the polltion of Unite real beings, in refpcft one to another, in 
thofe uniform infinite oceans of duration and fpace. Thefe rightly eonfi- 
dered are only ideas of determinate diftances, from certain known points 
fixed in diftinguiihable fenfible tilings, and fuppofed to keep the fame dis¬ 
tance one from another. From fitch points fixed in fenfible beings we 
reckon, and from them we meafnre our portions of thofe infinite quantities; 
which, fo confidered, are that which wc call time and place. For duration 
and fpace being in themlelves uniform and boutidlefs, the order and poll don 
of things, without fuch known fettled points, would be loft in them; and 
all things would lie jumbled in an incurable confufion. 

§ 6. 1'BtE and place, taken: thus .for determinate diftinguiihable portions 
of thofe infiaije abyftes of fpace and duration, fet out, or fuppofed to be 
liilinguilhed from the reft by marks, and known boundaries, have each of 
old acceptation. 
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exiftent with theexiftence ancl motions of the 
great bodies of the univerte, as far as we know any thing of them : and in 
this fenfe tune begins and ends with the frame of this fenfible world, as in 
thefe phrafes before-mentioned, before all time, or when time fhall be no 
more. Placelike'ivifcis taken fbmetimes for thatportionof infinitefpace > which 
i« polTefted by, and comprehended within the material world; and is thereby 
diftinguifhed from the reft of expanfion; though this may more properly be 
called extenfion, than place. 'Within thefe two are confined, and by the ob- 
fcrvable parts of them are meafured and determined, the particular time or 
duration, and the particular extenfion and place, of all corporeal beings. 

. § 7. Secondly, Sometimes the word time is ufed in a larger fenfe, and is 
applied to parts of that infinite duration, not that were really diftinguifhed 
and meafured out by this real exiftence, and periodical motions of bodies 
that were appointed from the beginning to be for figns, and for feafons, 


and for days, and years, and are accordingly our mea lures of time; but 
i other portions too of that infinite uniform duration, which we, upon 


my occr 


confider then, 


n, do fuppole equal, to certain lengths of meafured time; and fq 
5 bounded and determined. For if we fhouid fuppofe the crea¬ 
tion, or fall of the angels, was at the beginning of the Julian period, we ftiould 
fpeak properly enough, and ftiould be underftood, if we laid, it is a longer time 
fioce the creation of angels, than the creation of the world, by feven thou fan cl 
ad forty years : whereby we would mark out fo much of that 
undiftinguhhed duration, as we fuppofe equal to, and would have admitted 
leven thoufand fix hundred and forty annual revolutions of the fun. moving at 
the rate it now does. And thus likewise we fometimes fpeak of place, dif¬ 
iance, or bulk, in the great inane beyond the confines of the world, when we 

confider 




Duration and expanfion confidered. 

confider fo much of that Ipace as is equal to, or capable to receive a body 
of any afligned dimenfions, as a cubick foot ; or do fuppofe a point in it at 
fuch a certain difiance from any part of the univerfe. 

| 8 . Where and when are quefiions belonging to all finite exifiences, 
and are by vis always reckoned from fome known parts of this fenfible world, 
and from fome certain epochs marked out to us by the motions obfervable in 
it. Without fome fuch fixed parts or periods, the order of things would be 
loft to our finite underftandings, in the boundlefs invariable oceans of dura¬ 
tion and expansion; which comprehend in them all finite beings, and in their 
full extent belong only to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder that 
we comprehend them not, and do fo often find our thoughts at a lofs, when 
we would confider them either abftradtly in themfelves, or as any way attri¬ 
buted to the firfi incomprehenfible being. But when applied to any parti¬ 
cular finite beings, the extenfion of any body is fo much of that infinite ipace, 
as the bulk of the body takes up. And place is the pofirion of any body, 
wliefi confidered at a certain defiance from lome other. As the idea of the par¬ 
ticular duration of any thing is an idea of that portion of infinite duration, 
which pa fie s during the exigence of that thing • fo the time when tire thing 
exified is the idea of that {pace of duration which.palled between ionic known 
uivti fixed peiiod of duiation, and the being of that thing. One ibcws the 
difiance of the extremities of the bulk or exifi.ence of the lame thing, as that 
it is a foot ftjuare, or lafied two years; the other fhews the difiance of it in 
place, or exifience, from other fixed points of ipace or duration, as that si 
in the middle ol Lincoln s-Inn~I?ields, or tlie firfi degree of Taurus, 
and in the year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 year of the J ulian period : all 
which di fiances we meafure by pre-conceived ideas of certain Lengths of 
ipace and duration, as inches, feet, miles, and degrees; and in the other 
mimites, days, and years, &c. 

, § 9 : There is one thing more wherein fpace and duration have a great con¬ 
formity; and that is, though they are j uftly reckoned amongft our fimple ideas, 
yet none of the tkfiind: ideas we have of either is without all manner of Com¬ 
petition *; it is f he very nature of both of them to confifl of parts : but their 
p.u ts being all of tlie fame kind, and without the mixture of any other idea. 

t hinder 

M* to Mr ; Loc , k ?* th??: if *psw* eonfifis of parts, as it is confeflVd in this 

iliould lip; have reckoned it m the number of fimple ideas; becaufe it feems to be 
picor.hffent with what hr lays c? ft where, that a fimple idea is uncom pounded, and contains in 
.c nothing tnit one uniform appearance or conception of the mind, and is not dfffinsruifliable into 
inherent: ideas, it is farther objc&ed, that Mr. Locke has not given in the eleventh ch-mt.-r of 

; t\ IT'" i hC f Cg,m ? rp f k r °rJ" ,P » l0 f n *** & of what he under* 

lund. by the word fimple ideas. I o tnefe difficulties Mr. Locke ar.fwcrs thus • To bco-in with 

the ia<t, he declares, that he has not treated his A.bjea in an order perfectly khohffic hav¬ 
ing not had. much familiarity, with thole fo rt of books during the writing -of his, "and not 

r thC mctb ° d .‘p. which they are written ; and therefore "his readers oimht 
rice to expect definitions regularly placed at the heginniriir 0 f each new fufaiefl Mr LoT~ 

Sf* t0 cm P\°y f c PttofW* terms that he.ufes, fo that from his ufe of them the 

1 1 Auei may eafiiy comprehend what he mezms bv them. But with rrfWV . r * 

idea, he has had the'good luck to define that in'the place cited in the cdijhAiprt * and therefo-c 
•■•'u-.c is 1:0 rcafon to fupply that defect The queftioiv then is to knew, whether the idea of 

extenfion, 

1 


10 


Chap. 

XV. 

u——V- J 

They* belong 
to all beings* 



AH the parts 
ol extenfion 
are exten- 
fion ; and all 
the parts of 
duration are 
duration, 




- -- yepetitjon 

, ;e lts L more enlarged ideas of extenfion and duration. 
, ... iS not able to frame an idea. o.f any fpace without parts • 

nr Head thereof it mate ufe of the common meafurds, whifh by familiar ufe' 

ni each country, have imprinted them fdvee on the memory, (as inches and 

feet; or cubits and I \ ... 


quamted with On -the other fide, the ordinary imallefl meafure we have of 
either is looked on as an unit in number, when the mind by divilion would re¬ 
duce them into Ids Ea&ions. Though on both /ides, both in addition and 
i muon* cm t Jier of 4 .pace or duration, when the idea under confideration be^ 
comes very big or very fmall, its precife bulk becomes very obfeure and con¬ 
futed : and It IS the number nf its n>rv»**>A ..,1 . 1 


luted; and it is the number of its repeated additions or divisions, that done re - 
mains cleat and ditlindt, as will eafily appear to any one who will let his 
though ts loofein the vail expanfion of fpace, or divifibility of matter. E very 
part of duration is duration too 5 and every part of extenfion is extenfion , 
both of them capable of addition or divilion in infinitum. But the Icaft por~ 
f 10l ? s either of them-, whereof we have dear and diftintf ideas, may perhaps 

' 1 A '|’ out of which 

, . , v . , "•—rv.” twv - **"^*le ll P-> an< ^ into 

winch they can again be difhnctly refolved. Such a fmall part in duration may 
oe called a moment, and is the time of one idea in our minds in the train of 


to xxciude m that definition, was a compoiition of different ideas in the in 
pofition of the fame kind in a thing whole offence confifts in having pat 
where you can never come to a part entirely exempted from this compofit 

idea Ol exteminn mniHrtt in haviner ivirt/'c n.irtoc t »<■ r.. . 



irts of the fame? kind* 

. , -.v. . v -r-r — — —^^fition. Sq that if'the 

s in having partes extra. partes 5 ^as the fcbools fpeak.) it is always, in 

_ ...... ~ a Ample idea ; becaufe the idea of having partes extra partes cannot 

be refolved into two other ideas. I* or the remainder of the objection made to Mr. Locke with 
refpcil to the nature of extenfion, Mr. Locke was aware of it, as may be feen in & n. chap, i c 
of trie ffecond book, where he fays, that « the lead portion of fpace'or extenfion, .whereof "we 
l ! lave a clear apd idea, may perhaps be .the. fitteft to be confidered by us as a fimpie 

idea or that kind, out of which our complex modes of fpace and extenfion are made up.” So 
that, according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly he called a fimpie idea, ft nee it is the lead 
idea of fpace thjrt the mind can form to itfelf, and that cannot be divided by the mind into any 
leis, whereof it has in itfelf any determined perception. From whence it follows, that it is to 

the mind one fimpie idea ; and that is fufficient to take away this obje&idn : for it is net the de- 

fign of Mr. Locke, in this place, to difeourfe of any thing but concerning the idea of the mind 
j>ut if this is not lufficicnt to clear the difficulty, Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but 
thjitU the idea ol extenfion is fo peculiar, that it cannot txabtly agree with"the definition'that 
he lias given of thofe fimpie ideas, fo that it differs in feme manner from all others of that kind 
he thinks it is better to leave it there expofed to this difficulty, than to make a new divifion in 
his favour. It is enough t or Mr. Locke that his meaning can be underftood. It is verv com¬ 
mon to obferve intelligible difeourfes fpoiled by too much fubtiltyin nice divifions. We ought 
* f ut ,, j£ s together as well as we can, dcxfli inaj causa ; but, after all, feveral things will not 
be bundled up together under our terms and ways of fpeaking, 

3 their 



duration and expanfion confidered. 


11 


fucceflion there. The other, wanting a proper name, I know Chap. 
may be allowed to call a fenfible point, meaning thereby the leaft XV. 

particle of matter or fpace we can difeern, which is ordinarily about a minute, - -■%- J 

and to the lharpeft eyes feldom lefs than thirty feconds of a circle, whereof 
the eye is the centre. 

§ 10. Expansion and duration have this farther agreement, that though Their parts 
they are both confidered by us as having parts, yet their parts are not feparable irreparable, 
one from another, no not even in thought: though the parts of bodies from 
whence we take our meafure of the one, and the parts of motion, or rather the 
fucceflion of ideas in our minds, from whence we take the meafure of the 
other, may be interrupted and feparatedj as die one is often by reft, and 
the other is by fleep, which we call reft too. 

§ ii. But there is this manifeft difference between them, that the ideas Duration is as 
of length, which we have of expanfion, are turned every way, and fo make aline,expan- 
figure, and breadth, and thicknefs j but duration is but as it were the length 
of one ftraight line, extendedininfinituin, notcapableof multiplicity, variation, 
or figure; but is one common meafure of all exiftence whatfoever, wherein 
all things, whilft they exift, equally partake. For this prefent moment is com¬ 
mon to all things that are now in being, and equally comprehends that part of 
their exiftence, as much as if they were all but one fingle being,* and we 
may truly fay, they all exift in the fame moment of time^ Whether angels 
and fpirits have any analogy to this, in refpedt of expanfion, is beyond mjr 
comprehenfion : and perhaps for us, who have underftandings and comprehen- 
ftons hiked to our own prefervation, and the ends of our own being, but not 


fion as a folid. 


to the reality and extent of all other beings ; it is near as hard to conceive any 
exiftence, or to have an idea of any real being, with a perfect negation of all 
manner of expanfion j as it is to have the idea of any real exiftence, with a 
perfect negation of all manner of duration : and therefore what fpirits have to 
do with fpace, or how they .communicate in it, we know not. A All that we 
know is, that bodies do each lingly poffefs its proper portion of it, according- 
to the extent of lolid parts > and thereby exclude all other bodies from having 
any ftiare in that particular portion of fpace, whilft it remains there. 

§ 12. Duration, and time which is a part of it, is the idea we have of Duration has 
pe ri thing d if fo nee, of which no two parts exift together, but follow each other ", ever Uvo 
in fuccellion j as expanfion is the idea of luffing diftance, all whole parts exift {her* expaii- 
together, and are not capable of fucceflion, And therefore though we cannot f® n a]1 t 0 E c ~ 
eoncei ve any duration wi thout fucceflion, nor can put i t together i n ou r thou ub ts, ther ‘ 
diat any being does now exift to-morrow, or poffefs at once more than the pre¬ 
lent moment of duration yet we can conceive the eternal duration of the Al¬ 
mighty far different from that of man*or any other finite being. Becaufe man 
comprehends not in his knowledge, or power, alipaft and future things: his 
thoughts are but of yefterduy, and he knows not what to-morrow will bring 
forth. What is once paft he can never recal % and what is yet to come he 
canpot make prefent. What I lay of man f fay of all finite beings; who, 
though they may far exceed man in knowledge and power, yet are no more 
than the mean eft creature, in companion with God himfclF Finite of any 

magnitude 




^#Mpt 
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Number. 

proportion to infinite. God’s infinite duration being- 

,'I^U _.. J • ... r • . « . O 


H. magnitude holds not ai 

accompanied with infinite knowledge, and infinite power, he fees all things 
pail and to come ; and they are no more diftant from his knowledge, no far¬ 
ther removed from his fight, than the prefent: they all lie under the lame 
View ; and theic ia nothing which he cannot make exift each moment he 


pleafes. For tht 


ex ,f Hence 


things exift: ever)’ 
expanhon 

D 


elude, 


of all things depending upon his gooS-pleafure, all 
moment that he thinks fit to.have them exift. To con- 
ud duration do mutually embrace and comprehend gach 


othery every part of (pace being in every part of duration, and every part of 
duration in every part ol expanhon. Such a combination of two cliftind 

ideas is, 1 fuppofe, fcarce to be found in all that great variety we .do or can 
conceive, and may -affairA fa* **+u*><. 


afford matter to farther fpeculation. 
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§ 1 


Number the 
fimpleft and 
jnoit univerfal 


Its modes 
mace by ad¬ 
dition* 


Each mode 


Tlierefore de¬ 
mon flrauo ns 
in numbers 
the moli-pre- 

£ife< 


\ M- 9 N 9 S T ^ ie ideas we have, as there is none fuggefted 
_ \ to the mind by more ways, fo there is none more jfimple,'" than 
that ot unity, or one. It has no fhadow of variety or compofition in it; 
every object our fenfes are employed about, every idea in our underftand- 
ings, every thought of our minds, brings this idea along with it. And 
therefore it is the moft intimate to our thoughts, as well as it is, in its 
agreement to all other things, the moft univerfal idea we have. For 
number applies .itfelf to men, angels, actions, thoughts, every thing that 
either doth exift, or can be imagined 

§ ’• By repeating this idea in our minds, and adding the repetitions toge¬ 
ther, we come by the complex ideas of the modes of it. Thus by. adding- 
one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple; by putting twelve units 
together, we have the complex idea of a dozen; and of a fcore, or a mil¬ 
lion, or anjf other number. 

§ 3 - The fimplc modes of numbers are of all other t he moft d blind; every 
the leaft variation, which is an unit, making each combination as clearly diffe¬ 
rent from that which approacheth neareft to it, as the moft remote : two be¬ 
ing as diftind from one, as two hundred ; and the idea of two as diftind from 
the idea of three, as the magnitude of the whole earth is from that of a mite. 
This is not fo in other ft tuple inodes, in which it is not fo eafy, nor perhaps 
pofhble for us to diftinguifh betwixt two approaching ideas, which yet are 
really different. For who will undertake to find a difference between the 
white of this paper, and that of the next degree to it; or can form 
diftind ideas of every the leaft excels in extenfion ? 

§ 4* Th e cl earn efs and diftindnefs of each mode of number from all others, 
even thole that approach neareft, makes me apt to think that demonftrations 
in numbers, if they are not more evident and exad than in extenfion, yet they 


are 
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are more general in their ufe, and more determinate in their application. C h a p. 

ecauie the ideas of numbers are more precife and diftinguifhable than in ex- XVI. 
ten ion, where every equality and excels are not fo eafy to be obferved or <——> 
mealured; becauie our thoughts cannot in fpace arrive at any determined fmall- 
nels, beyond which it cannot go, as an unit; and therefore the quantity or 
piopot tion of any the lead: excels cannot be difcovered : which is clear other- 
wife in number, where, as has been find, ninety-one is as diftinguifhable from 
nme y, as from nine thoufand, though ninety-one be the pext immediate 
excels to ninety. But it is not fo in extenfion, where whatever is more 
than juft a loot or an inch, is not diftinguifhable from the ftandard of a foot 
oi an inch ■ and in lines which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 
nan the other by innumerable parts • nor can any one aflign an angle, which 
ihaU be the next btggeft to a right one. 6 0 

JS- By the repeating, as has been laid, the idea of an unit, and join- Names necef 

mg it to another unit, we make thereof one coliedive idea, marked by the to num- 

toX lift r f. n ^ wh ^ oevci ; M » d « BBs and proceed on ftill, adding one more ber3 ‘ 
to the laft collective idea which he had of any number, and give a name to it 

may count, or have ideas for feveral colledions of units, diftinguifhed one 
rom anot Ber, as far as he hath a feries of names for following numbers and 

beb'sTm (tin ^ ,f hat y rlcs * with their *veral names : \ 11 numeration 
bung but Hill the adding ot one unit more, and giving to the whole together 

as comm emended in one idea, a new or diftind name or fign, whereby to know 
it from thole before and after, and diftinguifh it from ev^ ftnalleror gS£ 
multitude of units, oo that he that can add one to one, and fo to two and 
fo go on with his tale taking ftill with him the diftind names belonging to 
cvu y ptopfGion ; and fo again, by iubtradingan unit from each colledmn 
retreat and eften them; is capable of all the idefs of 

pafs of his language, or for which he hath names, though not perhaps of more 

c ombinations of units, which have no variety, nor are capable of any other 
difference but more or left, names or marks for each diftind combination Teem 
moie neceflary than in any other fort of ideas. For without fuch names or 
mavks we can hardly well make ufe of numbers in reckoning, clpccially where 
the combination is made up of any great multitude of units ; w^ichmutto 
gether without a name or mark, to diftinguifh that precife colledion will 
hardly be kept from being a heap in confofton. 1 ’ Wil 

„ 7 ;,i / ■■ Hls 1 tc Be the reafon, why fame Americans I havefpoken 
t ’ ^ who were otherwife of quick and rational parts enough) could not as we 
do, by any means count to one thoufand ; nor had any diftind idea of that 
number, though they could reckon very well to twenty. Becaufe their lan- 
guage being fcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceflaries of a needy 
nnpie life, unacquainted either with trade or mathematics, had no words m 
it to ftand feu- one thoufand ; fo that when they were difeourfed with of thofe 
greater numbers, they would fhew the hairs of their head, to exprefs a Seat 
multitude which they could notnumber : which inability, Ifoppol proceeded 

VOrC 31 ” nameS ' Th? To “ bu E inambos had no nSfeTumwt 
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Book. II. above five; any number beyond that they made out by fiiewingtheirfingers, and 
— 1 the fingers of others who were prefent *. And I doubt not but weourfclves 
might diftindly number in words a great deal farther than wc ufuaHy do, 
would we find but but feme fit denomination to fignify them by; whereas in 
the way we take now to name them by millions of millions of millions, Sec, 
it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moil four and twenty decimal proo-ref- 
fions, without confufion'. But to drew how much diflind names conduce 
to our well reckoning, or having ufeful ideas of numbers, let us let all the! 
following figures in one continued line, as the marks of one number; v. <*. 


ie 


' Nonttlions. 


t, 

/ 3-"r 



ions- Millions. Units- 


34 - 3 ^* 49 ' 

The ordinary way of naming this number in Englifh, will be the often re¬ 
peating of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of millions, of mil¬ 


lions, of millions, of millions, (which is the denomination of the fecond fix 
figures.) In which way, it will be very hard to have any diftinguilhl 


e no¬ 


tions of this- number : but whether, by giving every fix figures a new and 
orderly denomination, thefe and. perhaps a great many more figures in pro- 


greffion, might not eafily be counted diilindly, and ideas of them both gc 
more eafily to ourfelves, and more plainly fignified to others, I leave it to b 


jot 

be 


Why children 


confidered. This I mention only to-.{hew how neceflary diflindnames are to 
numbering, without pretending to introduce new ones of my invention. 

§ 7. Thus children, either for want of names to mark the feveral pro- 


,, either 

n0t greffions of numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colled fcattered ideas 
into complex ones, and range them in a regular order, and fo retain them in 


their memories, as is ueceflary to reckoning; do not begin to numb 


•r 


early, nor proceed in it very far or fleadily, till a good while after they a 
well furnilhed wi th good flore of other ideas: and one may often oblerve the 


arc 
them 


difconrfe and reafon pretty well, and have very clear conceptions of feveral 
other things, before they can tell twenty. And fiome, through the default of 
their memories, who cannot retain the feveral combinations of numbers, with 
their names annexed in their diflind orders, and the dependence of fo long a 
train of numeral prcgreffiqns, and their relation one to another, are not able 
all their life-time to reckon or regularly go over any moderate feries of num¬ 
bers. For he that will, count twenty, or have any idea of that number, lnuft 
know that nineteen went before, with the diflind name or fign of everyone 
of them, as they fland marked in their order ; for wherever this fails, a gap is 
"'***'% the chain breaks, and the progrefs in numbering can go no farther. So 
o reckon right, it is required, 1. That the mind diflinguifli carefully two 
which are different one from, another only by the addition or fubtradion. 
of one unit. 2, That it retain in memory the names or marks of the feveral 
combinations, from an unit to that number j and that not confufedly, and at 
random, but in that exad order, that the numbers follow one another :, in 
fither of which, if it trips, the whole hufmefs of numbering will be difturbed, 
there will remain only the confufed idea of multitude, but the ideas 






...w^dary to diflind numeration will not be attained to. 

*• Hiftoire d’u» voyage, fait cn la terre du Brafil, par Jean d? Lerv, c. 20 , p®-p. 
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Infinity. 


§ 8 . This farther is c-bfervable in numbers, that it is that which the mind 
makes ufe of in meafuring all things that by us are meafiarable, which princi¬ 
pally are expanlion and duration ; and our idea of infinity, even when applied 
to thole, feems to be nothing but the infinity of number. For what elfe are 
our ideas of eternity and immenfi.ty, but the repeated additions of certain ideas 
of imagined parts of duration and expanlion, with the infinity of number, in 
which we can come to no end of addition ? For fuch an inexhaulfiblc ftock, 

« /-*•** « u * ~ ^ ^ ^ . 
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number, of all other our ideas, mod clearly furn idles us with, as is obvious to 
one. For let a man collect into one fum as great a number as he pleaies, 
this multitude, how great foever, leflens not one jot the power of adding to 

ior hrino*s Kim suw fht* (*r\A nf- fHt'* '/ror-lr rvf 


it, or brings him any nearer the end of the inexhaudible dock of number, 
where dill there remains as much to be added, as if none were taken out. 
And this endlefs addition or addibility (if any one like the word better) of 
numbers, fo apparent to the mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleared 
and mod dillmid idea of infini ty: of which more in the following chapter.. 






CHAPTER XVII. 

Mb®'! 


§ I # IT T E would know what kind of idea it is to which we give the C h a p. 

JTX . name of infinity, cannot do it better, than by conlidering to XVII. 

what infinity is by the mind more immediately attributed, and then how *■-*— 

the mind comes to frame it. Infinity,in its 

Finite and infinite feem tome to be looked upon by the mind as the SZ.ami- 
modes of quail tity, and to be attributed primarily in their firlt delignation only ^ 1Lac< ^ 
to thole things .which have parts, and are capable of increafe or-diminution, by uonandnuai- 
tne addition or fub trad ion of any the lead part: and fuch are the ideas of * ,er * 
fpace, duration, and number, which we have confidered in the foregoing chap¬ 
ters.^ It is true, that we cannot but be allured, that the great God, of whom 
and from whom are all things, is incompreheniibly infinite : but yet when we 
apply to that fird and lupreme being our idea of infinite, in our weak and nar- 
10Vv thoughts, we do it primarily in refpeft of his duration and ubiquity; and, 

I think, more figuratively to his power, wifdom, and goodnefs, and other 
attributes, which are properly inexhaudible and incomprehenfible, &c. For, 
when we call them infinite, we have no other idea of this infinity, but wliat 
e auies with it fome reflection or?, and imitation of. that number or extent 
of the a< 5 l$ or objects of God $ power* wifdom, and goodnefs, whrch can never 
be iuppofed fo great or fo many, which thefe attributes will not always fur- 
mount and exceed, let us multiply them in our thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the infinity of endlefs number. I do not pretend to fay how thefe attri¬ 
butes are in God, who is infinitely beyond, the reach of our narrow capacities. 

They do, without doubt, contain in them all pofiible perfection : but this, I 
lay, is our way of conceiving them, and thefe our ideas of their infinity' 

Qj 2 § 2. Finite 
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the confines of all bodies, being exactly the fame, differing not in nature, C h a p. 
though in. bulk ; and there being nothing to hinder body from moving into XVII. 
it. So that wherever the mind places itfelf by any thought, either amongft '—•—v— 
or remote from all bodies, it can in this uniform idea of (pace no- whete find 
any bounds, any end ; and fo muff neceffarily conclude it, by the very na¬ 
ture and idea of each part of it, to be adlually infinite. 

§ 5. As by the power we find in ourfelves of repeating, as often as we And To of du* 
will, any idea of fpace, we get the idea of immeniity; fo, by being able to raUon - 
repeat the idea of any length of duration we have in our minds, with all the 
endlefs addition of number, we come by the idea of eternity. For we find in 
ourfelves, we can no more come to an end of iuch repeated ideas, than we can 
come to the end of number, which every one perceives he cannot. But here 
again it is another queftion, quite different from our having an idea of eternity, 
to know whether there were any real being, whofe duration has been eternal:. 

And as to this, I lay, he that confiders fomething now exiffing, muff necef¬ 
farily come to fomething eternal. But having fpoke of this in another place, 

I fhall lay here no more of it, but proceed on to fome other confiderations of 
our idea of infinity. 

§ 6; If it be fo, that our idea of infinity be got from the power we obferve Why other 
in; ourfelves of repeating without end our own ideas; it may be demanded, 

why we do not attribute infinite to other ideas, as well as thofe ol fpace and 
“ duration y ’ fmee they may be as ealily, and as often repeated in our minds, 
as the other; and yet no-body ever thinks of infinite fweetnefs, or infinite 
whitenefs, though he can repeat the idea of fweet or white, as frequently as 
thofe of a yard, or a day ? To which I anfwer, all the ideas that are conft- 
dered as having parts, and are capable of increafe by the addition of any equal 
or lefs parts, afford us by their repetition the idea of infinity; becaufe with this 
endlefs repetition, there is continued an enlargement, of which there can be 
no end. But in other ideas it is not fo ; for to the largeft idea of extenfion 
or duration that I at prefent have, the addition of any the leaff part makes an 
increafe; but to the perfected: idea I have of the whiteft whitenefs, if I add an¬ 
other of a lefs or equal whitenefs (and of a whiter than I have, I cannot add 
themea) it makes no increafe, and enlarges not my idea at all: and therefore 
the different ideas of whitenefs, &c. are called degrees. For thofe ideas that 
coniiff of parts are capable of being augmented by every addition of the leaff 
part; but if you take the idea of" white, which one parcel of fnow yielded 
yefferday to your fight, and another idea of white from another parcel of fnow 
you fee to-day, and put them together in your mind, they embody, as it were, 
and run into one, and the idea of whitenefs is not at all increafcd ; and if we 
add a lefs degree of whitenefs to a greater, we are fo far from increaling, that 
we diminifh it. Thofe ideas that confift not of parts cannot be augmented 
to what proportion men pleafe, or be ftretched beyond what they have re¬ 
ceived by their fenfes; but fpace, duration, and number, being capable of 
increafe by repetition, leave in the mind an idea of endlefs room for more : 
nor can we conceive any where a ftop to a farther addition or progreffion, and 
fo thofe ideas alone lead our minds towards the thought of infinity. 
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which has no bounds •, and that the idea of infinity, in which our thoughts Chap. 
can find none. ' - XVII. 

§ 9. But of all other ideas, it is number, as I have faid, which I think ■- * 

furnifhes us with the cleared and mod didinft idea of infinity we are ca- f 0 rfJ U T the 
pable of. For even in fpace and duration, when the mind, purfues the idea cleareft idea 
of infinity, it there makes ufe of the ideas and repetitions of numbers, as of 01 lnlinity ’ 
millions and millions of miles, or years, which are fo many didin ideas, 
kept heft by number from running into a confuted heap, wherein the mind 
lofes itfelf; and when it has added together, as many millions, &e. as it 
pleafes, of known lengths of fpace or duration, the cleared idea it can get of 
infinity, is the confufed i ncomprehenfible remainder of endlefs addibie 
numbers, which affords no profped of dop or boundary. 

§ 10. It will perhaps give us a little farther light into the idea we have Our different 
of infinity, and difcover to us that it is nothing but the infinity of number °* 

applied to determinate parts, of which we have in our minds the didin<ft number, du- 
ideas, if we confider, that number is not generally thought by us infinite, 
whereas duration and extenfion are apt to be ib; which arifes from hence, c '' panion ~ 
that in number we are at one end as it were : for there being in number no¬ 
thing lefs than an unit, we there dop, and are at an end; but in addition or 
increafe of number, we can let no bounds: and fo it is like aline, whereof 
one end terminating with us, the other is extended dill forwards beyond all 
that we can conceive; but in fpace and duration it is otherwife. For in¬ 
duration we confider it, as if this line of number were extended both ways 
to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite length; which is evident 
to any one that will but refled: on what confideration he hath of eternity j 
which, I fuppofe, he will find to be nothing elfe, but the turning this in- 
Unity of number both, ways, a parte ante, and a parte pod, as they fpeak. 

For when we would confider eternity, a parte ante, what do we but, be¬ 
ginning from ourfelves and the prelent time we are in, repeat in our minds 
the ideas of years, or ages, or any other aflignable portion of duration pad, 
with a profped of proceeding in fuch addition, with all the infinity of num¬ 
ber? and when we would confider eternity, a parte pod, we jud after the 
fame rate begin from ourfelves, and reckon by multiplied periods yet to 
come, dill extending that line of number, as before. And thefe two being 
put together, are that infinite duration we call eternity : which, as we turn 
our view either way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, becaufe we dill 
turn that way the infinite end of number, i. e. the power dill of adding more. 

§ 11. The fame happens alfo in fpace, wherein conceiving ourfelves to 
be as it were in the center, we do on all tides purfue thofe indeterminable 
lines of number ; and reckoning any way from ourfelves, a yard, mile, 
diameter of the earth, or or bis magnus, by the infinity of number, we add 
others to them as often as we will j and having no more reafoo to let bounds 
to thofe repeated ideas than we have to fet bounds to number, we have that 
indeterminable idea of immenfity. 

§ 1 a. And fince in any bulk of matter our thoughts can never arrive at * n C inIte divi - 
the. utmod divisibility, therefore there is an-apparent infinity to us alfo in llLuhty ' 
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that which has the infinity alfo of number; but with this difference, that, 
in the former confidcratioiis of the infinity of fpace and duration, we only 
ufe addition of numbers; whereas this is like the divifion of an unit into 
its fractions, wherein the mind alfo can proceed in infinitum, as well as in 
the former additions; it being indeed but the addition dill of new num¬ 
bers: Though in the addition of the one we can have no more the pofitive 
idea of a fpace infinitely great, than, in the divifion of the other, we can 
have the idea of a body infinitely little; our idea of infinity being, *s I 
may fay, a growing and fugitive idea, dill in a houndlefs progreffion, that 
can flop no-where. ' ’ 

§ 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find any one fo abfurd as to fay, he 
has the pofitive idea of an adtual infinite number; the infinity whereof lies 
only in a power dill of adding any combination of units to any former num¬ 
ber, and that as long and as much as one will; the like alfo being in the in¬ 
finity of fpace and duration, which power leaves always to the mind room for 
endlefs additions; yet there be thofe who imagine they have pofitive ideas 
of infinite duration and fpace. It would, I think, be enough to dedroy any 
fuch pofitive idea of infinite, to afk him that has it, whether he could add. 
to it or no; which would eafily fliew the midake of fuch a pofitive idea. 
We can, I think, have no pofitive idea of any fpace or duration which is not 
made up, and commen fit rate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days and 
years, which are the common meafur.es, whereof we have the ideas in our 
minds, and whereby we judge of the greatnefs of this fort of quantities. And 
therefore, fince an infinite idea cf fpace or duration mud needs be made up 
of infinite parts, it can have no other infinity than that of number, capable 
dill of farther addition; but not an adtual pofitive idea of a number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident that the addition of finite things together (as are 
all lengths, whereof we have the pofitive ideas) can never otherwife produce 
the idea of infinite, than as number does; which confiding of additions of 
finite units one to another, fuggeds the idea of infinite, only by a power we 
find we have of dill increafing the fum, and adding more of the fame kind, 
without coming one jot nearer the end of fuch progreffion. 

§ 14. They who would prove their idea of infinite to be pofitive, feem to 
me to do it by apleafant argument, taken from the negation of an end; which 
being negative, the negation of it is pofitive. He that coniiders that the 
end is, in body, but the extremity or fuperficies of that body, will not per¬ 
haps be forward to grant that the end is a bare negative : and he that perceives 
the end of his pen is black or white, will be apt to think that the end is 
fomething more than a pure negation. Nor is i t, when applied to duration, 
the bare negation of exidence, but more properly the lad moment of it. But 
if they will have the end to be nothing but the bare negation of exidence, I 
am fure they cannot deny but the beginning is the fird indant of being, and 
is not by any body conceived to be a bare negation; and therefore by their 
own argument, the idea of eternal, a parte ante, or of a duration without a 
beginning, is but a negative idea. 



§ 15. The 


$ *5* ^ idea °f infinite has, I conffefs, fomething of podfi^fe in all 'thole 
things we apply to it. When we would think ofinfinite fpace or duration, we 
at firft ftep uiually make forne very large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages, 
or miles, which poffibly we double and multiply feveral times. All that we 
thus amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive, and the afiemblage of a great 
number of pofitive ideas of fpace or duration. But what ftill remains be¬ 
yond this, we have no more a pofitive diftinft notion of, than a mariner has 
of the depth of the lea ; where having let down a large portion of his 
founding-line, he reaches no bottom: whereby he knows the depth to be fo 
many fathoms, and more; but how much that more is, he hath no diftinCf: 
notion at all: And could he always fupply new line, and find the plummet 
always fink, without ever flopping, he would be fomething in the pofture of 
the mind reaching after a compleat and pofitive idea of infinity. In which 
cafe let this line be ten, or one thoufand fathoms long, it equally difcovers 
what is beyond it; and gives only this confufed and comparative idea, that 
this is not all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the mind compre¬ 
hends of any fpace, it has a pofitive idea of ; but in endeavouring to make it 
infinite, it being al ways enlarging, always advancing, the idea is flill imper¬ 
fect and incompleat. So much fpace as the mind takes a view 6f in its con¬ 
templation of great nefs, is a clear picture, and pofitive in the underftahdibg: 
but infinite is ftill greater, i. Then the idea of fo much is pofitive and 
dear. 2. The idea of greater is alfo clear, but it is but a comparative idea. 
3. The idea of fo much greater as cannot be comprehended; and this is plainly 
negative, not pofitive. For he has no pofitive clear idea of the largenefs of 
any exten lion, (which is that fought for in the idea of infinite) that has not 
a comprehertfive idea of the dimenfions of it ; and fuch no-body, I think, 
pretends to in what is infinite. For to fay a man has a pofitive clear idea of 
any quantity, without knowing how great it is, is as reafonable as to fay, he 
has the pofitive clear idea of the number of the fands on the fea-fhore, who 
knows not how many they be ; but only that they are more than twenty. 
For juft fuch a perfect and pofitive idea has he of an infinite fpace or dura¬ 
tion, who lays it is larger than the extent or duration of ten, one hundred, 
one thoufand, or any other number of miles, or years, Whereof he has, orcah 
have a pofitive idea; which is all the idea, I think, we haVe of infinite. So 
that what lies beyond our pofitive idea towards infinity, lies in obfcurity; and 
has the indeterminate confufion of a negative idea, wherein I know I neither 
do nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a‘finite and narrow 
‘Capacity : and that cannot but be very far from a pofitive cornpleat idea, wherein 
the greateft part of what I would comprehend is left out/under the undeter¬ 
minate intimation of being ftill greater: for to fay, that having in any quan¬ 
tity meafufed fo much, or gone lb far, you are not yet at the end; is only 
to fay, that that quantity is greater. So that the negation of an end in any 
quantity is, in other words, only to fay, that it is bigger : and a total ne¬ 
gation of an end is but carrying this bigger ftill with you, in all the progref- 
fions your thoughts fhall make in quantity; and adding this idea of ftill 
greater, to all the ideas you have, or can be fuppofed to^have, of quantity. 
Now whether fuch an idea as that be pofitive, I leave any one to confider- 
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Infinity. 

§ 16 .1 ASKthofe who fay they have a pofitive idea of eternity, whether their 
idea of duration includes in it fucceffion, or not ? If it does not, they ought 
to fhew the difference of their notion of duration, when applied to an eter¬ 
nal being, and to a finite: fince perhaps, there may be others, as well as I, 
who will own to them their weaknefs of underfianding in this point; and 
acknowledge, that the notion they have of duration forces them to conceive, 
that whatever has duration, is of a longer continuance to-day than it was 
yefterday. If, to avoid fucceffion in external exigence, they return to the 
pun&um flans of the fchools, I fuppoie they will thereby very little mend 
the matter, or help us to a more clear and pofitive idea of infinite duration, 
there being nothing more inconceivable to me than duration without fuccef- 
fion. Betides, that punftum flans, if it Signify any thing, being not quan¬ 
tum, finite or infinite cannot belong to it. But if our weak apprehenfions 
cannot ieparate fucceffion from any duration whatfoever, our idea of eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite fucceffion of moments of duration, wherein 
any thing does exift; and whether any one has, or can have a pofitive idea of 
an actual infinite number, Heave him to confider, till his infinite number be 
fo great that he himfelf can add no more to it; and as long as he can increafe 
it, "l doubt he himfelf will think the idea he hath of it a little too fcanty 
for pofitive infinity. 

§ 17. I think it unavoidable for every confidering rational creature, that 
will but examine his own or any other exiftence, to have the notion of an 
eternal wife being, who had no beginning: and fuch an idea of infinite 
duration I.am fine I have. But this negation of a beginning being but the 
negation of a pofitive thing, fcarce gives me a pofitive idea of infinity; which 
whenever I endeavour to extend my thoughts to, I confers myfelf at a lofs, 
and I find I cannot attain any clear comprehenfion of it. 

§ 18, He that thinks he has a pofitive idea of infinite fpace, will, when he 
coufiders it, find that he can no more have a pofitive idea of the greateft, than 
he has of the leaf! fpace. For in this latter, which feems the eafier of the two, 
and more within our comprehenfion, we are capable only of a comparative idea 
of fmallnefs, which will always be lefs than any one whereof we have the pofi¬ 
tive idea. All our pofitive ideas of any quantity, whether great or little, have 
always bounds; though our comparative idea, whereby we can always add to 
the one, and take from the other, hath no bounds: for that which remains either 
great or little, not being comprehended in that pofitive idea which we have, 
lies in obfeurity ; and we have no other idea of it, but of the power of en¬ 
larging the one, and diminifhing the other, without ceafing. A peftle and 
mortar will as foon bring any particle of matter to indivifability, as the acuteft 
thought of a mathematician; and a furveyor may as foon with his chain mea- 
fure out infinite fpace, as a philofopher by the quickeft flight of mind reach 
it, or by thinking comprehend it; which is to have a pofitive idea of it. He 
that thinks on a cube of an inch diameter, has a clear and pofitive idea of it in 
his mind, and fo can frame one off, £, and fo on till he has the idea in 
his thoughts of fomething very little ; but yet reaches not the idea of that 
incompreheniible littlenels which divifion can produce. What remains of 
fmallnefs, is as far from his thoughts as when he find began; and therefore he 
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never comes at all to have a clear and pofitive idea of that fmallnefs, which 
is confequent to infinite dlvifibility. 

§ 19. Every one that looks towards infinity does, as I have faid, at firft 
glance make fome very large idea of that which he applies it to, let it he 
fpace or duration; and poffibly he wearies his thoughts, by multiplying in 
his mind that firft large idea : but yet by that he comes no nearer to the 
having a pofitive clear idea of what remains to make up a pofitive infinite, 
than the country-fellow had of the water, which was yet to come and pais 
the channel of the river where he ftood : 

Rufticus expedtat dum tranfeat amnis, at ille 

Labitur, & labetur in-omne volubilis jevum. 

§ 20. T here are fome I have met with, that put fo much difference between 
infinite duration and infinite fpace, that they perfuade themfelves that they 
have a pofitive idea of eternity; but that they have not, nor can have any idea 
of infinite fpace. The reafon of which miftake I fuppofe to be this, that find¬ 
ing by a due contemplation of caufes and effects, that it is neceffary to admit 
fome eternal being, and fo to confider the real exiftence of that being, as 
taken up and commenfurate to their idea of eternity; but on the other fide, 
not finding it neceffary, but on the contrary apparently abfurd, that body fhould 
be infinite; they forwardly conclude, that they have no idea of infinite fpace, 
becaufe they can have no idea of infinite matter. Which confequence, I con¬ 
ceive, is very ill collected; becaufe the exiftence of matter is no ways neceffary 
to the exiftence of fpace, no more than the exiftence of motion, or the fun, is 
neceffary to duration, though duration ufes to be meafured by it: and I doubt 
not but a man may have the idea of ten thoufand miles lquare, without anybody 
fo big, as well as the idea of ten thoufand years, without any body fo old. It 
feems as eafy to me to have the idea of fpace empty of body, as to think of the 
capacity of a bufhel without corn, or the hollow of a nut-fhell without a 
kernel in it: it being no more neceffary that there fhould be exifting afolid body 
infinitely extended, becaufe we have an idea of the infinity of fpace, than it 
is neceffary that the world fhould be eternal, becaufe we have an idea of in¬ 
finite duration. And why fhould we think our idea of infinite fpace requires 
the real exiftence of matter to fupport it, when we find that we have as 
clear an idea of an infinite duration to come, as we have of infinite duration 
part: ? Though, I fuppofe, no-body thinks it conceivable, that any thing does, 
or has exifted in that future duration. Nor is it poffible to join our idea 
of future duration with prefent or part exiftence, any more than it is pofli- 
ble to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and to-morrow, to be the fame ; 
or bring ages paft and future together, and make them contemporary. But 
if thefe men are of the mind, that they have clearer ideas of infinite dura¬ 
tion than of infinite fpace, becaufe it is paft doubt that God has exifted 
from all eternity, but there is no real matter co-extended with infinite fpace; 
yet thofe philofophers who are of opinion, that infinite fpace is poffefl'ed by 
God’s infinite omniprefence, as well as infinite duration by his eternal exift¬ 
ence, muft be allowed to have as clear an idea of infinite fpace as of infinite 
duration; though neither of them, I think, has any pofitive idea of infinity 
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Book IT. in either qafe. For whatfpever pofitive idea a man has in his mind of any 
■*—-* quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former as.eaiy as he can add toge¬ 
ther the ideas of two days, or two paces,, which are poiitive ideas of lengths 
he has in his mind, and io on as long as he pleafes: whereby if a man had 
a poiitive idea of infinite, either duration or fpace, he could add two in¬ 
finites togetherj nay, make one infinite infinitely bigger than another: 
abfurdities too grofs to be confuted. 

Suppofedpo- § 21. But yet after all this, there being men who perfuade themfelves 
*-*"• that they have clear pofitive comprehenfive ideas of infinity, it is fit they en- 
caufc of mif- joy their privilege : and I fhould be very glad (with fome others that I know, 
takes. who acknowledge they have none fuch) to be better informed by their com¬ 
munication. For X have been hitherto apt to think that the great and inex¬ 
tricable difficulties which perpetually involve all difeourfes concerning in¬ 
finity, whether of fpace, duration, or divifibility, have been the certain 
marks of a defeCt in our ideas of infinity, and the difproportion the nature 
thereof has to the comprehenfion of our narrow' capacities. For whil/l men 
talk and difpute of infinite fpace or duration, as if they had as compleat and 
pofitive ideas of them, as they have of the names they ufe for them, or as 
they have of a yard, or an hour, or any other determinate quantity; it is 
no wonder if the incomprehensible nature of the thing they difeourfe of, 
or reafon about, leads them into perplexities and contradictions ; and their 
minds be overlaid by an objeCt too large and mighty to be furveyed and 
managed by them. 

All thefe § 22. If X have dwelt pretty long on the confideration of duration, fpace, 
fen ration "nd anc nurn ^ er > and what arifes from the contemplation of them, infinity; it 
refleftion. 1S poffibly no more than the matter requires, there being few Ample ideas, 
whofe modes give more exercife to the thoughts of men than thefe do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full latitude ; it fuffices to my defign, 
to /hew how the mind receives them*. fuch as they are, from fenfation and 
reflection ; and how even the idea w-e have of infinity, how remote foever it 
may feem to be from any objebt of fenfe, or operation of our mind, has ne- 
verthelefs, as all our other ideas, its original there. Some mathematicians per¬ 
haps of advanced fpeculations, may have other ways to introduce into their 
minds ideas of infinity; but this hinders not, but that they themfelves., as 
well as all other men, got the firit ideas which they had of infinity, from 
fenfation and reflection, in the method we have here fet down. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of other ilmple modes. 

Chap. §i. r fT’' HO UGH I have in the foregoing chapters /hewn, how from 
XVIII. J Ample ideas, taken in by fenfation, the mind comes to extend itfelf 

—> even to infinity; which however it may, of all others, feem mod remote from 
motion. 0 m y fcnfiblp perception, yet at lad hath nothing in it but what is made out 

of 



Of other fimple modes. 1 

of fimple ideas, received into the mind by the fenfes, and afterwards there C h a p. 
pat together by the faculty the mind has to repeat its own ideas: though, XVIII. 

I fay, thefe might be inftances enough of fimple modes of the fimple ideas ( ——*——j 
of fenfation, and iuflice to. flhew how the mind comes by them; yet I fiiall 
for method s lake? though briefly, give an account of fome few more, and 
then proceed to more complex ideas. 

§ 2, 1 o Hide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, fkip, and abun¬ 
dance of others that might be named, are words which are no fooner heard, 
but every one who underftandsEnglilh, has prefentlyin his mind diftintf:ideas, 
which are all but the different modifications of motion. Modes of motion 
anfwer thofe of extenfion: fwift and flow are-two different ideas of motion, 
the meafures whereof are made of the diftances of time and fpace put together; 
fo they are complex ideas comprehending time and fpace with motion. 

§ 3 ; The like variety have we in founds. Every articulate word is a different Modes of 
modification of found : by which we fee, that from the fenfe of hearing by founds - 
fuch modifications, the mind may be furmihed with diltinct ideas to almoft 
an infinite number. Sounds alfo, befides the diftindt cries of birds and beafts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length put together, which 
make that complex idea called a tune, which a mufician may have in his 
mind when he hears or makes no found at all, by reflecting, on the ideas of 
thofe founds, fo put together filently in his ©wn fancy. 

§ 4 * Those of colours are alfo very various: fome we take notice of as Modes ofco- 
the different degrees, or, as they are termed, fiiades of the fame colour. But lours - 
fince we very leldom make aflemblages of colours either for ufe or delight, 
hut figure is taken in alfo and has its partin it, as in painting, weaving, 
needle-works, &c. thofe which are taken notice of do mofl commonly be¬ 
long to mixed modes, as being made up of ideas of divers kinds, viz. figure 
and colour, fuch as beauty, rainbow, &c. 

§ 5* compounded taides and finells are alfo modes made up of the Modes of 

fimple ideas of thofe fenfes. But they being fuch as generally we have no tafte - 
names for, are lefs taken notice of, and cannot be fet down in writing ; and 
theicforc muit be left without enumeration to the thoughts and experience 
of my reader. 

§ j general it may be obferved, that thofe fimple modes which are Some fimpTe 
conlidered but as different degrees of the fame fimple idea, though they are modes have 
in themfelves many of them very diftinCt ideas, yet have ordinarily no diidintft n ° namc> ’ 
names, nor are much taken notice of as diftinCt ideas, where the difference is 
but very fmall between them. Whether men have neglected thefe modes, 
and given no names to them, as wanting meafures nicely to diflinguifh them; 
or becaufe, when they werefo diflinguifhed, that knowledge would not be of 
general or nccefiary ufe; I leave it to the thoughts of others : it is fufficient to 
my purpofe to ihew, that all our fimple ideas cojne to our minds only by fenfa¬ 
tion and reflection; and that when the mind has them, it can varioufly repeat 
and compound them, and fo make new complex ideas. But though white, 
red, or fweet. See, have not bpeji modified or made into complex ideas, by 
leveral combinations, fo as to be named, a$d thereby, ranked into fpecies; 

yet 
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Book If. yet fomc others of the Ample ideas, viz. thofe of unity, duration, motion, 

* * <-> &c. above inilanced in, as alfo power and thinking, have been thus modified 

to a great variety of complex ideas, with names belonging to them. 

Why feme § j. The reafon whereof, I fuppofe, has been this, that, the great con- 

otllST’ eernment of men bein S with men one amongfl another, the knowledge of 
have not, men an d their actions, and the lignifying of them to one another, was moffc 

names. neceflary; and therefore they made ideas of adions very nicely modified, and 

gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the more eafily recorcl, and 
difcbtfrfe of thofe things they were daily converfant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocutions; and that the things they were continually to give and 
receive information about, might be the eafier and quicker underflood. That 
this is lb, and that men in framing different complex ideas, and giving them 
names, have been much governed by the end of fpeech in general, (which is 
a very fhort and expedite way of conveying their thoughts one to another) 
is evident in the names, which in feveral arts have been found out, and applied 
to feveral complex ideas of modified addons belonging to their feveral trades, 
for difpatch fake, in their dire&ion or difeourfes about them. Which ideas 
are not generally framed in the minds of men not converfant about thefe 
operations. And thence the words that Band for them, by the greatefl part 
of men of the fame language, are not underflood: v. g. colfhire, drilling, 
filtration, cohobation, are words Handing for certain complex ideas, which 
being feldom in the minds of any but thofe few whole particular employ¬ 
ments do at every turn fuggefl them to their thoughts, thofe names of them 
are not generally underflood but by fmiths and chymifls; who having framed 
the complex ideas which thefe words Hand for, and having given names to 
them, or received them from others, upon hearing of thefe names in com¬ 
munication, readily conceive thofe ideas in their minds j as by cohobation all 
the limple ideas of diflilling, and the pouring the liquor diflilled from any 
thing, back upon the remaining matter, and diflilling it again. Thus we 
fee that there are great varieties of fimple ideas, as of tafles and fmells, which 
have no names; and of modes many more. Which either not having been 
generally enough obferved, or elfe not being of any great ufe to he taken notice 
of in the affairs and converfe of men, they have not had names given to them, 
and fo pafs not for fpecies. This we fhall have occafion hereafter to con- 
fider inore at large, when we come to fpeak of words. 

C H A P T E R XIX. 

Of the modes of thinking. 

^ t 7 t t a p * § *• XT the mind turns its view inwards upon itfelf, and contem- 

} i V V ^ plates its own a&ions, thinking is the firft that occurs. In it 
SenfhtkinTre- obferves a great variety of modifications, and from thence receives 

men.brance, diflindt ideas. 1 hus the perception which adlually accompanies, and is annexed 
tion tei &c k " t0 an y * m preflioii on the body, made by an external object, being diftind from 
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all other modifications of thinking, furnifhes the mind with a diflinCt idea, C h a p. 
which we call lenfation ; which is, as it were, the aCtual entrance of any idea |xiX. 

into the underftanding by the fenfes. The fame idea, when it again recurs «__* 

without the operation of the like objeCt on the external fenfory, is remcm- 
\iance: if it be fought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, it is recollection ; if it be held there long 
under attentive confideration, it is contemplation. When ideas float in our min d, 
without any reflection or regard of the underftanding, it is that which the 
french call reverie, our language has fcarce a name for it. When the ideas 
that offer themlelves (for, as I have obferved in another place, whilft we are 
awake, there will always be a train of ideas fucceeding one another in our 
muids) are taken, notice of, and, as it were, regiftered in the memory, it is 
attention. When the mind with great earneftnefs, and of choice, fixes its 
view on any idea, confiders it on all fides, and will not be called off by the 
ordinary felicitation of other ideas, it is that we call intention, or ftudy. 
bleep, without dreaming, is rdf from all thefe : and dreaming itfelf, is the 
having of ideas (whilft the outward fenfes are flopped, fo that they receive not 
outward objects with their ufual quicknefs) in the mind, not fuggefled by 
any external objects, or known occafion, nor under any choice or conduCt of 
the underftanding at all. And whether that, which we call extafy, be not 
dreaming with the eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

Jk 2 ’ These are fome few inftances of thofe various modes of thinking 
which the mind may obferve in itfelf, and fo haye as diflinCl ideas of, as it hath 
°t, W llte and red » a fquare or a circle. I do not pretend to enumerate them 

S * n ° r S at a . rg LSt, thlS fet ° f ideas > which are S ot from reflection : 
that would be to make #fblume. It fufiices to my prefent purpofe to have 

Ihewn here, by fome few examples, of what fort thefe ideas are, and how the 

mind comes by them j efpecially fince I fhall have occafion hereafter to treat 

more at large of reaiomng, judging, volition and knowledge, which are fome 

ot the molt confiderable operations of the mind, and modes of thinking. 

- § 3 - buT pernaps it may not be an unpardonable digreffion, nor wholly The varied 
impertinent to our prefent defign, if we reflea here upon the different toil 
Of the mind in thinking, which thofe inftances of attention, reverie and fwT mi 
dreaming, &c. before-mentioned, naturally enough fuggeft. That there are S ' 
ideas, fome or other, always prefent in the mind of a waking man, every one’s 
experience convinces him, though the mind employs itfelf about them with 
ieveral degrees of attention. Sometimes the mind fixes itfelf with fo much 
Crundtnefs on the contemplation of fome objeCts, that it turns their ideas on 
all fides, remarks their relations and circumftances, and views every part fo 
nicely, and with luch intention, that it Ihuts out all other thoughts, and takes 
no notice of the ordinary impreffions made then on the fenfes,. which at another 
feafon would produce very fenfible perceptions: at other times it barely ob- 
^ives the tram ot ideas that iucceed in the underftanding, without directing 

a 7 ° a*?'’ a0 f '' °^ Cr timeS h ] ? tS them P afs altnoft quite 
uniegaided, as faint fliadows that make no impreflion. 

§ 4 » This 
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Book II, § 4. Tftik difference of ihtehtion, and remiffion of the mind in thinking. 
Hence it i - ’ J a great variety of degreed between earned: ffudy, and very near minding 

probable that Nothing at all, every one, I think, has experimented in himfelf. Trace it a 
>3 li ttle farther, and you find the mind in fleep retired as it were from the fenfes, 
1 c offence of an( * out °'^ t ^ e reac h of thofe motions made oil the organs of fenfe, which at 
other times produce very vivid and ferifible ideas. I need not for this, indance 
in thofe who deep out whole itormy nights, without hearing the thunder, or 
feeing the lightning, or feeling the fhuking of the houfe, which are fenfible 
enough to thofe who are waking: but in this retirement of the mind from the 
fenfes, it often retains a yet more loofe and incoherent manner of thinking, 
which we call dreaming ; and, lad of all, found deep clofes the fcene quite, 
and puts an end to all appearances. This, I think, almod every ofte has ex¬ 
perience of in him fell’, and his own obiervatidn without difficulty leads him 
thus far. That which I would farther conclude from hence, is, that fince the 
mind cati fenfibly put on, at feveral times, feveral degrees of thinking, and be 
fometimes even in a waking man fo remifs, as to have thoughts dim and ob- 
fcure to that degree, that they are very little removed from none at all; and at 
lad, in the dark retirements of found deep, lofes the fight perfectly of all ideas 
whatfoever: fince, I fay, this is evidently 1 b in matter of fad:, and condant ex¬ 
perience, I afk whether it be not probable that thinking is the adion, and 
not the eifence of the foul ? fince the operations of agents will eafily admit 
of intention and remiffion, but the effences of things are not conceived 
capable of any fuch variation. But this by the bye. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Of modes of pleafure and pain. 

§ 1 • AMONGST the fimple ideas, which We receive both from 
fenfation and rdfledion, pain and pleafure are two very confide- 
rable ones. For as in the body there is fenfation barely in itfelf, or accom¬ 
panied with pain or pleafure; fo the thought or perception of the mind is 
limply fo, or elfe accompanied alfo witli pleafure or pain, delight or 
trouble, call it how you pleafe. Thele, like other Iimple ideas, cannot be 
deferibed, nor their names defined; the way of knowing them is, as of the 
fimple ideas of the fenfes, only by experience. For to define them by the 
prefence of good or evil, is no otherwife to make them known to us, than 
by making us refled on what we feel in ourfelves, upon the feveral and 
various operations of good and evil upon our minds, as they are differently 
applied to or confidered by us. 

§ 2. Things then are good or evil, only in reference to pleafure or pain. 
That we call good, which is apt to eaufe or increafc pleafure, or diminifh pain 
in us; or elfe to procure or preferve us the pofieffion of any other good, or 
abfence of any evil. And on the contrary, we name that evil, which is apt 
5 to 
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to produce or increafe any pain, ordiminifh any pleafure in us ; orclfctopro- C h a p. 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. By plealure and pair), I mull be XX. 
underftood to mean of body or mind, as they are commonly diftingudhed3 
though in truth they be only different conftitutions of the mind, fometimes 
occafioned by diforder in the body, fometimes by thoughts of the mind. 

§ 3. Pleasure and pain, and that which caufes them, good and evil, Our pdfoda 
are the hinges on which our paflions turn : and if we reflect on ourfelves, 
and obferve how thefe, under various confiderations, operate in us 3 what evil, 
modifications or tempers of mind, what internal fenfations (if I may fp call 
them) they produce in us, we may thence form to ourfelves the ideas of 
our paffions. 

§4. Thus anyone reflecting upon the thought he has of the delight. Love, 
which any prefent or abfent thing is apt to produce in him, has the idea we 
call love. For when a man declares in autumn, when he is eating them, 
or in fpring, when there are none, that he loves grapes, it is no more but 
that the tafte of grapes delights him3 let an alteration of health or confli- 
tution deftroy the delight of their tafte, and he then can be faid to love 
grapes no longer. 

§ 5. On the contrary, the thought of the pain, which anything prefent or Hatred, 
abfent is apt to produce in us, is what we call hatred. Were it my bulinef$ 
here to enquire any farther than into the bare ideas of our paflions, as they de¬ 
pend on different modifications of pleafure and pain, I ihould remark, that 
our love and hatred of inanimate inieniible beings, is commonly founded on 
that pleafure and pain which we receive from their ufe and application any 
way to our fenfes, though with their deftriuftion : but hatred or love, to beings 
capable of happinefs or mifery, is often the uneafinefs or delight, which wp 
find in ourfelves arifmg from a conflderation of their very being or happinefs. 

Thus the being and welfare of a man’s children or friends, producing con- 
ftant delight in him, he is faid conftantly to love them. But it fuflices to 
note, that our ideas of love and hatred are but the difpofitions of the mind, 
in refpeft of pleafure and pain in general, however caufed in us. 

§ 6 . The uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the abfence of anything. Defire, 
whofe prefent enjoyment carries the idea of delight with it, is that'we call 
defire 3 which is greater or lefs, as that uneafinefs is more or lefs vehement. 

Where, by the bye, it may perhaps be of fome ufe to remark, that the chief, 
if not only fpur to human induftry and aflion, is uneafinefs. For whatfoever 
good is propofed, if its abfence carries no difpleafure or pain with it, if a 
man be eafy and content without it, there is no defire of it, nor endeavour 
after it 3 there is no more but a bare velleity, the term ufed to iignify the ' 
loweft degree of defire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is fo 
little uneafinefs in the abfence of any thing, that it carries a man no farther 
than fome faint withes for it, without any more effectual or vigorous ufe of • 
the means to attain it. Defire alfo is flopped or abated by the opinion of the 
impoflibility or unattajnablenefs of the good propofed, as far as the uneafinefs : 

is cured or allayed by that confideration. This might carry our thoughts 
farther, were it feafonable in this place. 

VOL. I. S § 7 * Joy 
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§ 7* J 0Y * s a delight of the mind* from the confideration of the prefent 
1 or allured approaching poflcffion of a good; and we are then poffefled of any 
good when we have it to in our power, that we can ufe it when we pleafe. 
Thus a manalmoft ftarved has joy at the arrival of relief, even before he has 
the pleafure of uling it: and a father, in whom the very well-being of his 
children canfes delight, is always, as long as his children are in fuch a ftate, 
in the polfcAion of that good ; for he needs but to refled on it, to have that 
pleafure. 

§8. Sorrow is uneafinefs in the mind, upon the thought of a good loft, 
which might have been enjoyed longer; or the fenfe of a prefent evil. 

§ 9. Hope is that pleafure in the mind, which every one finds in himfelf, 
upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt 
to delight him. 

§ 10. P ear is an uneafinefs of the mind, upon the thought of future 
evil likely to befal us. 

§ 11. Despair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, which 
works different in men’s minds, fometimes producing uneafinefs or pain, 
fometimes reft and indolency. 

§ 12. Anger is uneafinefs or difeompofure of the mind, upon the re¬ 
ceipt of any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. 

§ 13. Envy is an uneafinefs of the mind, caufed by the confideration of 
a good we defire, obtained by one we think fhould not have had it before us. 

§ 14. These two laft, envy and anger, not being caufed by pain and plea¬ 
fure fimply in themfelves, but having in them fome mixed confiderations of 
ourfelves and others, are not therefore to be found in all men, becaufe thofe 
other parts of valuing their merits, or intending revenge, is wanting in them: 
but all the reft terminated purely in pain and pleafure, are, I think, to be 
found in all men. For we love, defire, rejoice and hope, only in refpedt of 
pleafure; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in refpedt of pain ultimately: in 
fine, all thefe pafiions are moved by things, only as they appear to be the caufes 
of pleafure and pain, or to have pleafure or pain fome way or other annexed 
to them. Thus we extend our hatred ufually to the fubjedt (at leaft if a fenfi- 
ble or voluntary agent) which has produced pain in us, becaufe the fear it 
leaves is a conftant pain : but we do not fo conftantly love what has done us 
good; becaufe pleafure operates not fo ftrongly on us as pain, and becaufe we 
are not fo ready to have hope it will do fo again. But this by the bye. 

§ 15. By pleafure and pain, delight and uneafinefs, I mull all along be un- 
derftood (as I have above intimated) to mean not only bodily pain and plea¬ 
fure, but whatfoever delight or uneafinefs is felt by us, whether arifing from 
any grateful or unacceptable fenfation or reflection. 

§ 16. It is farther to be confidered, that in reference to the pafiions, the 
removal or lefiening of a pain is confidered, and operates as a pleafure; and 
the lofs or diminiftiing of a pleafure, as a pain. 

§ 17. The pafiions too have mod of them in nioft perfons operations on the 
body, andcaule various changes in it; which not being always fenfible, do not 
make a necefiary part of the idea of each paffion. For ftiame, which is an 
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uf&finefs of the mind upon the thought of having done fomething which 
1S ln dtccnt, or will leflen the valued efteem which others have for us, has 
not always blu filing accompanying it. 

§ 18. X w ould not be mifhiken here, as if I meant this as a difeourfe of 
the paffions } they are many more than thole I have here named : and thofe I 
have taken notice or would each of them require a much larger, and more 
accurate difeourfe. I have only mentioned tliefe here as fo many inftances of 
modes *of pleafure and pain refulting in our minds from various confidera- 
tioii^ o good and evil. X might perhaps have inflanced in other modes of 
plealure and pain more Ample than thefe, as the pain of hunger and third, 
and the plea-tune of eating and drinking to remove them > the pain of tender 
eyes, and the pleafure of mufick; pain from captious uninftrudlive wrangling, 
and the pleafure of rational converfation with a friend, or of well-directed 
ltudy in the fearch and difeovery of truth. But the paffions being of much 
mote concernment to us, I rather made choice to in fiance in them, and 
Ihew how the ideas we have of them are derived from fenfation and reflection. 
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^ r l every day informed, by the fenfes, of the alteration Cu . 0 

1 of thofe Ample ideas it obferves in things without, and taking no- yvi P * 

tice how one comes to an end, and ceafes to be, and another begins to exift , X _ XL 

ffirvffilTc "It f°u i r “s/ alfo 011 what within itflf, and ob- 

1 i b i ■ change of its ideas, fometimes by the impreffion of out- goC ‘ 

ward objedts on the fenfes, and fometimes by the determination of its own 
choice; and concluding from what it has fo condantly obferved to have been 
that the like changes will for the future be made in the fame things by like 

InTof’-Tc V , 7 ays J f 0nfiders in one tht: poffibility rf having 
any of its Ample ideas changed, and in another the poffibility of making thaf 

change; and Jo comes by that idea which we call power. Thus we fay fire 

has a power to melt gold i. e. to dedroy theconfidency of its infenfible parts 

melted^that 1 tl 1 r ha J' dnefs ’ and make k fluid > and g old has a powe/to be 
fj elted * i hat . tke fun , has a power to blanch wax, and wax a power to be 
i inched by the fun, whereby the yellownefs is dedroyed, and whitenefs made 
to exift in its room. In which, and the like cafes, the power we confided 

alteration 11 m h the , c ¥ n S c of P erceivaWc ideas : for we cannot obferve any 

changeof ksfemiht ° r °P eratl0n u P°”> anything, but by the obfervable 
rJiange of its fenfible ideas j nor conceive any alteration to be made, but bv 
conceiving a change of fome of its ideas. ^ 

§ 2. Power, thus confidered, is two-fold, viz. as able to make nr 'ihTe m p . . «• 
receive, any change : the one may be called a&ive, and the other paffivepower 
Whether matter be not wholly deflitute of adive power, as its author God is 
tiuly above all pafhve power; and whether the intermediate date of created 
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spirits be not that alone which U capable of both a&ive and paflive power, may 
' be worth confideration. I fliall not now enter into that enquiry ; my prefent 
bufinefs being not to fearch into the original of power, but hotv we come by 
the idea of it. But fince aftive powers make fio great a part of our complex 
ideas of natural fubftances (as we fhall lee hereafter) and .1 mention them as 
fuch according to common apprehenlion; yet they being not perhaps fo truly 
a&ive powers, as our hafty thoughts are apt to reprefent them, 1 judge it not 
atnils, by this intimation, to dire& our minds to the confideration "of God 
and ipirits, for the cleared; idea of a&ive powers. 

§ 3. I confess power includes in it fome kind of relation, (a relation to 
a&ion or change) as indeed which of our ideas, of what kind foever, when 
attentively confidered, does not ? For our ideas of extenfion, duration, and 
number, do they not all contain in them a lecret relation of the parts ? 
Figure and motion have fomething relative in them much more viilbly : 
and fenilble qualities, as colours and frnells, &c. what are they but the 
powers of different bodies, in relation to our perception ? &c. And if con¬ 
fidered in the things themfelves, do they not depend on the bulk, figure, tex¬ 
ture, and motion of the parts ? All which include fome kind of relation in 
them. Our idea therefore of power, I think, may well have a place amonglt 
other fimple ideas, and be conlidered as one of them, being one of thole 
that make a principal ingredient in our complex ideas of iubftarices, as we 
lhall hereafter have oecalion to obferve. 

§ 4. We are abundantly furnilhed with the idea of paflive power by almoff 
all forts of fenfible things. In moll of them we cannot avoid obferving their 
fenfible qualities, nay, their very fubllances, to he in a continual flux": and 
therefore with reafon we look on them as liable llill to the fame change. Nor 
have we of a&ive power (which is the more proper lignification of the word 
power ) fewer instances : fince whatever change is observed, the mind mull 
colle& a power fomewhere able to make that change, as well as a polfibilify in 
the thing itfelf to receive it. But yet, if we will conlider it attentively, bo¬ 
dies, by our fenles, do not afford us 1b clear and dillin& an idea of a&ive power, 
as we have from refle&ion on the operations of our minds. For all power 
relating to a&ion> and there being but two forts of a&ion, whereof we have 
any idea, viz. thinking and motion; let us conlider whence we have the clearell 
ideas of the powers which produce thefea&ions. 1. Of thinking, body af¬ 
fords us no idea at all, it is only from refle&ion that we have that. 2. Nei¬ 
ther have we from body any idea of the beginning of motion. A body at reft 
affords us no idea of any a&ive power to move ; and when it is let in motion 
itlelf, that motion is rather a paflion, than an a&ion in it. For when the 
ball obeys the ftroke of a billiard-flick, it is not any a&ion of the ball, but 
bare pamon : alfo when by impulfe it fets another ball in motion that lay in its 
way, it only communicates the motion it had received from another, and lofes 
in itfelf fo much as the other received; which gives us but a very obfcure idea 
of an a&ive power ol moving in body, whilll we obferve it only to transfer, 
but not produce any motion. For it is but a very obfcure idea of power, which 
reaches not the produ&ion of thea&iqn, but the continuation of thepaflion. 

For 
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For fo is motion in a body impelled by another: the continuation of the C h a p. 
alteration made in it from reft to motion being little more an action than X) .. 
the continuation of the alteration of its figure by the fame blow, is an 
action. The idea of the beginning of motion we have only from reflection 
on what paffes in ourfelves, where we find by experience, that barely by 
willing it, barely by a thought of the mind, we can move the parts of our 
bodies! which were before at reft. So that it fecrns to me, we have from 
the obfervation of the operation of bodies by our fenies but a very im¬ 
perfect obfcure idea of a&ive power, finee they afford us not anyudea m 
themfelves of the power to begin any action, either motion or thought. 

But if from the impulfe bodies are obferved to make one upon another, any 
one thinks he has a clear idea of power, it lerves as well to my purpoie, fen- 
fation being one of thofe ways whereby the mind comes by its ideas : only 
I thought it worth while to confider here by the way, whether the mind 
doth not receive its idea of a&ive power clearer from reflection on its own 
operations, than it doth from any external fenlatron. 

I & , This at leaft I think evident, that we find in ourfelves a power to be- 

yin or forbear, continue or end feveral actions of our minds, and motions two powers, 
our bodies, barely by a thought or preference of the mind ordering, or as it 
were, commanding the doing or not doing iuch or fuch a particular aCtion. 

This power which the mind has thus to order the coniideration of any idea, or 
the forbearing to confider it ; or to prefer the motion of any part of the body 
to its reft, and vice verfa, in any particular inftance •, is that which we caL tne 
w ill. The aCtual exercife of that powder, by directing any particular action, 
or its forbearance, is that which we call volition or willing. The forbearance 
of that aCtion, confequent to fuch order or command of the mind, is called 
voluntary And whatfoever aCtion is performed without fuch a thought of the 
mind, is called involuntary. The power of perception is that which we call 
the underftanding. Perception, which we make the aCt of the underftanding, 
is of three forts : 1. The perception of ideas in our mind. 2. The perception 
of the fignification of figns. 3. The perception of the connexion or repug¬ 
nancy, agreement or difagreement, that there is between any of our ideas. 

All thele are attributed to the underftanding, or perceptive power, though it be 
the two latter only that ufe allows us to fay we unuerftand. 

' & 6. These powers of the mind, viz. of perceiving, and of preferring, are Faculties. 

II fually called by another name: and the ordinary way of fpeaking is, that the 
underftanding and will are two faculties of the mind ; a word proper enough, 
if it be uled as all words fhould be, fo as not to breed any eonfuhon in 
men’s thoughts, by being fuppofed (as I fufpeCt it has been) to ftand for feme 
real beings^in the foul that performed thofe aCtions of underftanding and 
volition. "For when we fay the will is the commanding and fuperior faculty of 
the foul ; that it is, or is not free; that it determines the inferior facultiesj 
that it follows the dictates of the underftanding, &c. though rhefe, and the 
like expreflioas, by thofe that carefully attend to their own ideas, and cm- 
duCt their thoughts more by the evidence of things, than the found of 
words, may be underftood in a clear and diftind fenfe j yet I fufpetf, I fay, 
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that this way of fpeakiiig of faculties has milled many into a confufed notion 
of fo many diflind agents in us, which had their feveral provinces and autho¬ 
rities, and did command, obey, and perform feveral adions, as fo many dil- 
tind beings j which has been no fmall occafion of wrangling, obfcurity, and 
uncertainty in tjueflions relating to them. 

§ 7. EvER't one, I think, finds in himfelf a power to begin or forbear, 
continue or put an end to feveral actions in himfelf. From the Conficleration 
of the extent of this power of the mind over the adions of the man, which 
every one finds in himfelf, arife the ideas of liberty and neceffity. 

§ 8. All the adions that we have any idea of, reducing themlelves, as has 
been faid, to thefe two, viz. thinking and motion ; fo far as a man has power 
to think, or not to think ; to move, or not to move, according to the prefe¬ 
rence or diredion of his own mind; fo far is a man free. Wherever any per¬ 
formance or forbearance are not equally in a man's power; wherever doing or 
not doing, will not equally follow upon the preference of his mind direding 
it; there he is not free, though perhaps the adion may be voluntary. So that 
the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent to do or forbear any par¬ 
ticular adion, according to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other; where either of them is not in the 
power of the agent to be produced by him according to his volition, there he 
is not at liberty; that agent is under neceffity. So that liberty cannot be 
where there is no thought, no volition, no will; but there may be thought, 
there may be will, there may be volition, where there is no liberty. A little 
conlideration of an obvious in fiance or two may make this clear. 

§ 9. A tennis ball, whether in motion by the ftroke of a racket, or lying 
fti.il at reft, is not by any one taken to be a free agent. If we enquire into 
the reafon, we ffiall find it is becaule we conceive not a tennis-ball to think, 
and confequently not to have any volition, or preference of motion to reft, 
or vice verfa; and therefore has not liberty, is not a free agent; but all its 
both motion and reft come under our idea of neceffary, and are fo called. 
Likewile a man falling into the water (a bridge breaking under him) has not 
herein liberty, is not a free agent. For though he has volition, though he pre¬ 
fers his not falling to falling; yet the forbearance of that motion not being in 
his power, the flop or ceflation of that motion follows not upon his volition • 
and therefore therein he is not free. So a man finking himfelf, or his friend, 
by a convulfive motion of his arm, which it is not in his power, by volition or 
the diredion of his mind, to flop, or forbear ; no-body thinks he has in this 
liberty; every one pities him, as ading by neceffity and conilraint. 

§ 10. Again, fuppofe a man be carried, whiifl fail afleep, into a room, 
where is a perfon he longs to fee and lpeak with; and be there locked fail in, 
beyond his power to get out; he awakes, and is glad to find himfelf in fo de¬ 
ferable company, which he flays willingly in, i. e. prefers his flay to going 
away; I afk, Is not this flay voluntary ? I think no-body will doubt it; and 
yet being locked fall in, it is evident he is not at liberty not to flay, he has 
not freedom to be gone. So that liberty is not an idea belonging to volition, or 
preferring; but to the perfon having the power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
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according as the mind Avail chufe or direct. Our idea of liberty reaches as 
far as that power, and no farther. For wherever reftraint comes to check 
that power, or com pul lion takes away that indifferency of ability on either 
lide to adt, or to forbear adting ; there liberty, and our notion of it, prefently 
ceafes. 

§n. We have inftances enough, and often more than enough, in our own 
bodies. A man’s heart beats, and the blood circulates, which it is not in 
his power by any thought or volition to flop; and therefore in refpedt of 
thefe motions, where reft depends not on his choice, nor would foilpw the 
determination of his mind, if it fhould prefer it, he is not a free agent. 
Convullive motions agitate his legs, fo that though he wills it ever lo much, 
he cannot by any power of his mind ftop their motion, (as in that odd dif— 
eafe called chorea fandti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: he is not at 
liberty in this adtion, but under as much neceiftty of moving, as a ftone that 
falls, or a tennis-ball ftruck with a racket. On the other fide, a palfy or 
the ftocks hinder his legs from obeying the determination of his mind, if it 
would thereby transfer his body to another place. In all thefe there is want 
of freedom; though the fitting ftill even of a paralytick, whilft he prefers it 
to a removal, is truly voluntary. Voluntary then .is not oppofed to ne- 
ceffary, but to involuntary. For a man may prefer what he can do, to what 
he cannot do; the ftate he is in, to its abfence or change, though necefiity 
has made it in itfelf unalterable. 

§ 12. As it is in the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts of our 
minds: where any one is fuch, that we have power to take it up, or lay it by, 
according to the preference of the mind, there we are at liberty. A waking 
man being under the necelfity of having fome ideas conftailtly in his mind, is 
not at liberty to think, or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether 
his body fhall touch any other or no : but whether he will remove his con¬ 
templation from one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then 
he is in refpecf of his ideas as much at liberty, as he is in refpedt of bodies 
he refts on : he can at pleafure remove himfelf from one to another. But 
yet fome ideas to the mind, like fome motions to the body, are fuch as in 
certain circumftances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abfence by the utmoft 
effort it can ufe. A man on the rack is not at liberty to lay by the idea of 
pain, and divert himfelf with other contemplations : and l'ometimes aboifte- 
rous paflion hurries our thoughts as a hurricane does our bodies, without 
leaving us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we would rather 
chufe. But as foon as the mind regains the power to ftop or continue, begin 
or forbear, any of thefe motions of the body without, or thoughts within, 
according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then confider the 
man as a free agent again. 

’ § I 3. W"herever ^thought is wholly wanting, or the power to aft or for¬ 
bear according to the direction of thought; there necefiity takes place. This 
in an agent capable of volition, when the beginning or continuation of any 
adtion is contrary to that preference of his mind, is called compullion ; when 
the hindering or flopping .any adtion .is contrary to his volition, it is called re- 
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rtrahit. Agents that have no thought, no volition at all, are in every thing 

necelTarv agents* * , ^,,11 

& 14/ If this be fo (as I imagine it is) I leave it to be conlidered, whether 

it may not help to put an end to that long agitated, and I think unrcafonablc, 
lecaufe unintelligible queftion, viz. Whether man’s will be free, or no ? 
For if I mi flake not, it follows from what I have laid, that the queftion itielt 
is altogether improper) and it is as infignificant to afk, whether man s will 
be free’ as to afk whether his ileep be lwift, dr his virtue Iquare) liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as fwiftnefs of motion is to deep, or 
fquarenefs to virtue. Every one would laugh at the abfutility of inch a quel- 
tion, as either of thefe; becaufe it is obvious, that the modifications of 
motion belong not to fleep, nor the difference of figure to virtue : and when 
any one well coniiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that hbei ty, 
which is but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot bean attribute oi 
modification of the will, which is alio but a power. 

& 1 r. Such is the difficulty of explaining and giving clear notions of inter¬ 
nal adfions by founds, that! muff here warn my reader that ordering, directing, 
chufing, preferring, &c. which I have made ufe of, will notdiftin&ly enough 
exprefs volition, unlefs he will reflet on what he himfelf does when he wills. 
For example, preferring, which feems perhaps beft to exprefs the ad of vo¬ 
lition, does it not precifcly. For though a man would prefer flying to walking, 
vet who can fay he ever wills it ? Volition, it is plain, is an act of the mind 
knowingly exerting that dominion it takes it fell to have over any part of the 
man, by employing it in, or with-holding it from, any particular adion. And 
what is the will, but the faculty to do this ? And is that faculty any thing 
more iixeffed than a power, the power of the mind to determine its thought, 
to the producing, continuing, or ftopping any adion, as far as it depends on us r 
For can it be denied, that whatever agent has a power to think on its own 
actions, and to prefer their doing or omiffion either to other, has that faculty 
called will ? Will then is nothing but fuch a power. Liberty, on the other 
fide, is the power a man has to do or forbear doing any particular action, 
according as its doing or forbearance has the adual preference in the mind.; 
which is the fame thing aS to fay, according as he himielt Wills it. 

s 16. It is plain then, that the will is nothing but one power or ability, 
and freedom another power or ability: fo that to afk, whether the will has 
freedom, is to afk whether one power has another power, one ability another 
ability) a queftion at firft fight too grofly ablurd to make a diipute, or need an 
anfwer. For who is it that fees not that powers belong only to agents, and 
are attributes only of fubftances, and not of powers themfelves ? So that t-iis 
way of putting the queftion, viz. Whether the will be free ? is m effect to 
afk, Whether the will be a iubftance, an agent ? or at leaf! to iuppofe it, 
fince freedom can properly be attributed to nothing elle. If fieedom can 
with any propriety of ipeech be applied to power, or may be attributed to the 
power that is in a man to produce or forbear producing motion in paits o 
his body, by choice or preference j which is that which denominates him 

free, and is freedom itfelf. But if any one fhould afk, whether f reedom were 

free, 
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free, he would be fiifpeded not to underdand well what he Paid: and he 
would be thought to deferve Midas’s ears, who, knowing that rich was a de ' 

felvefwere rich! “ P ° ffeffion of riches * d «™nd whether riches them- 

calfed^Sr^H th f n r H* *“<* -4 have given to this power 
A; 1 A ’ d th '7 have.been led into a wty of talking of the 

litt 1 Vo ’ b I y r an ) appr0priirtion that di % uift s its true fenfe/ferve a 

little lo palliate the abfurdtty, yet the will in truth fignifies nothing but a 

of a faculty is confH °f P hu K fe : and when ,hc wi,l > ,mder cI * name 
'if L ? ult y> is confidered as it is, barely as an ability to do fomethirig the 

abi ui di ty m faying it is free, or not free, will eaiily diieover itfelf For if it 

be reatonable tofuppole and talk of faculties, as didind: beings that can atf 

(as we do when we fay the will orders, and the will is free) ft is fit Sat we 

a / P S king faCulty ’ anda walking faculty, and a dancing faculty 
by which thofe adions are produced, which are but feveral modes of motion -• 

^ underftan . din $ t0 be faculties, by which the 
nftMnlr' h f d P ercemn g are produced, which are but feveral modes 
cTthmWi and wtvmay as properly fay, that it is the finging faculty lings 

f. he danc,n & facul ty dances ; as that the will chufes, or that the Cinder- 

orffe tSTT' °u aS i$ Ufua1, that the wil1 direfts the underdandino-, 

J 1 underdanding obeys, or obeys not the will: it being altogether as pro 

fmUn n ? ofth? 6 t0 ft’ ^ P ° Wer ° f f P eakin S ^sfhe powJr of 
? Y 1 he P ower of finging obeys or difobeys the power of fpeaking 

nil S way of . talkm g' neverthelefs, has prevailed, and, as I gfefs 
produced great confufion. For tbefe being all different powers in the mind 

Dower to ^ t0 £ fCVmI adi ° ns > he -fts them as heEffi 
d ° °"°. a<fhon > w not operated on by the power of doino another 

nOr the p^cr thmk »“ ig °P erate « not on the power of chufing, 

nor tne powc of chuhng on the power of thinking; no more than the 

LTheltfifV P - rateS ° n thC p0WeV , 0f iin ^ -"hepower of^gLg 
", P ? T of da }C »ngi as any one, who reflects on it, will eaiily perceive^ 
and yet this rs it which we fay, when we thus fpeak, that the w¥ope ra teS 
on the underdanding, or the. underdanding on the will P 

,V 9 ‘ 1 GRANT ’ that th is or that aduai thought maybe the occafion of 
volition, or exercifing the power a man has to chufe • or the aftual choice 

1C nu ? d> f ie caure oi a ^ ua] thinking on this or that thing : as the adtual 
gingof fuch a tune, may be the caufe of dancing fuch a dance and the 
actua 1 dancing of fuch a dance the occafion of finging fuch a tune’ But in 

operates ".nd ever kT 7" ^ 0p *^ ? n ai,0,her : ^ut i. is the mind that 
operates, and exerts theft powers; it is the man that does the aft,on it is the 

and that' vd • TT’ t " aWe 10 do ‘ For P owers m relations, not agents: 
which if ” Cb r f S P°"' er -, or not the power to operate, is thMalone 
V inch 1, or s not free, and not the power itfelf. For freedom, or not free- 

dom cam belong to nothing, but what has or has not a power io a ft 

^ 20. Fhe attributing to faculties that which belonged not to them has 

E ‘VOL I?” t0 ' Wa> '° ftallii,,g; bUt the intodifcourfocon- 
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cerning tbe mind, with the name of faculties, a notion of their operating, 
has, T fuppofe, as little advanced our knowledge in that part of ourfelves, as 
the great ufe and mention of the like invention of faculties, in the operations 
of the body, has helped us in the knowledge of phyfick. Not that l deny 
there are faculties, both in the body and mind : they both of them have their 
powers of operating, elfe neither the.onc nor the other could operate. For 
nothing can operate that is not able to operate; and that is not able to operate, 
that has no power to operate. Nor do I deny, that thofe words, and the like, 
are to have their place in the common ufe of languages, that have made them 
current. It looks like too much affedation wholly to lay them by: and phi- 
lofophy itfelf, though it likes not a gaudy drefs, yet when it appears in publick, 
muit have fo much complacency, as to be clothed in the ordinary famion and 
language of the country, fo far as it can confid with truth and peripicuity. But 
the fault has been, that faculties have been fpoken of and represented as foniany 
didind agents. For it being afked, what it was that digeded the meat in our 
domachs ? it was a ready and very fatisfadory anfwer, to fay, that it was the 
digedive faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the body? the 
expulfive faculty. What moved? the motive faculty. And fo in the mind, the 
intellectual faculty, or the underdanding, underdood; and the eledive faculty, 
or the will, willed or commanded. This is in £hort to fay, that the ability, 
to diged, digeded; and the ability to move, moved ; and the ability to un¬ 
derhand, underhood. For faculty, ability, and power, I think, are but dif¬ 
ferent names of the fame things: which ways of fpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much; that digehion is 
performed by fomething that is able to digeh, motion by fomething able to 
move, and underdanding by fomething able to underhand. And in truth it 
would be very hrange if it fhould be other wife; as ftrange as it would be for 
a man to be free without being able to be free. 

§21. To return then to the enquiry about liberty, I think the quehion is not 
proper, whether the will be free, but whether a man be free. 1'hus, I think, 
i. That fo far as anyone can, by the diredion or choice of his mind, 
preferring the exigence of any adion to the non-exidence of that adion, and, 
vice verfa, make it to exift or not ex ill; fo far he is free. For if I can, by 
a thought direding the motion of my linger, make it move when it was at 
reft, or vice verfa; it is evident, that in refped of that I am free: and if I 
can, by a like thought of my mind, preferring one to the other, produce 
either-words or dlence, I am at liberty to fpeak, or hold my peace; and as far 
as this power reaches, of ading, or not ading, by the determination of his own 
thought preferring either, fo far is a man free. For how can we think any one 
freer, than to have the power to do what he will? And fo far as any one can, 
by preferring any adion to its not being, or red to any adion, produce that 
adion or red, fo far can he do what he will. For fuch a preferring of adion 
to its abfence, is the willing of it; and we can fcarce tell how to imagine any 
being freer, than to be able to do what he wills. So that in reipedof adions 
within the reach of fuch a power in him, a man feems as free, as it is poffi- 
ble for freedom to make him. 

§ 22. But 
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§ 22. But the inquifitive mind of man, willing to ihift off from himfelf, 
as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting himfelf into 
a worfe Hate than that of fatal neceffity, is not content with this; free¬ 
dom, unlels it reaches farther than this, will not ferve the turn : and it paftes 
for a good plea, that a man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to adt what he wills. Concerning a man’s liberty, there yet therefore 
is railed this farther queftion, Whether a man be tree to will ? which I 
think is what is meant, when it is difputed whether the will be free. And 
as to that I imagine, 

§23. That willing, or volition, being an adtion, and freedom confining 
in a power of adting or not adting, a man in refpedt ot willing, or the adt ot 
volition, when any adtion in his power is once propofed to his thoughts, as 
prefently to be done, cannot be free. The reafon whereof is very manifett: for 
it being unavoidable that the adtion depending on his will fhould exitt, or not 
exift; and its exiftence, or not exigence, following perfedtly the determina¬ 
tion and preference of his will; he cannot avoid willing the exigence, or not 
exiftence of that action; it is abfolutely neceffary that he will the one, or the 
other; i. e. prefer the one to the other: fince one of them muft neceffarily 
follow ; and that which does follow, follows by the choice and determination 
of his mind, that is, by his willing it: for if he did not will it, it would not bd. 
So that in refpedt of the adt of willing, a man in fuch a cafe is not free : liberty 
confifting in a power to adt, or not to adt; which, in regard of volition, a man, 
upon fuch a propofil, has not. For it is unavoidably neceffary to prefer the 
doing or forbearance of an adtion in a man ’s power, which is once fo propofed 
to his thoughts; a man muft neceffarily will the one or the other of them, 
upon which preference or volition, the adtion or its forbearance^certainly fol¬ 
lows, and is truly voluntary. But the adt of volition, or preferring one of 
the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a man in refpedt of that adt of 
willing is under a neceffity, and fo cannot be free; unlels neceffity and free¬ 
dom can con lift together, and a man can be free and bound at once. 

§ 24. This then is evident, that in all propofals of prefent adtion, a man 
is not at liberty to will or not to will, becaufe he cannot forbear willing : 
liberty confifting in a power to adt or to forbear adting, and in that only. 
For a man that fits ftill is faid yet to be at liberty, becaufe he can walk if 
he wills it. But if a man fitting ftill has not a power to remove himfelf, he 
is not at liberty; fo likewife a man falling down a precipice, though in motion, 
is not at liberty, becaufe he cannot flop that motion if he would. This 
being fo, it is plain that a man that is walking, to whom it is propofed to 
give off walking, is not at liberty whether he will determine himfelr to walk, 
or give off walking, or no: he muft neceffarily prefer one, or the other of 
them, walking or not walking; and fo it is in regard of all other adtions in our 
power fo propofed, which are the far greater number. For confidering the 
vaft number of voluntary adtions that lucceed one another every moment that 
we are awake in the courfe of our lives, there are but few of them that are 
thought on or propofed to the will, till the time they are to be done : and 
in all fuch adtions, as I have fhewn, the mind in refpedt of willing has not a 
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fsooK II. power to ad;, or not to ad, wherein confifts liberty. The mind in that cafe 
*——*—~ J has not a power to forbear willing'; it cannot avoid fome determination con¬ 
cerning them, let the conllderation be as fhort, the thought as quick as it 
will; it either leaves the man in the ftate he was before thinking, or changes 
it; continues the adion, or puts an end to it. Whereby it is manifeft, that it 
orders and direds one, in preference to or with negled of the other, and 
thereby either the continuation or change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 
The will de- § 2 5. Since then it is plain, that in moft cafes a man is not at liberty, whe- 
foinethij!" by t ^ ier will, or no; the next thing demanded, is. Whether a man be at 
without it. liberty to will which of the two he pleafes, motion or reft ? This queftion 
carries the abfurdity of it fo manifeftly in itfelf, that one might thereby fuf- 
ficiently be convinced that liberty concerns not the will. For to afk, whether 
a man be at liberty to will either motion or reft, fpeaking or lilence, 
which he pleafes; is to afk, whether a man can will what he wills, or be 
pleafed with what he is pleafedwith ? A queftion which, I think, needs no 
anfwer; and they who can make a queftion of it, muft fuppofe one will to 
determine the ads of another, and another to determine that; and fo on in 
infinitum. 

§ 26. To avoid thefe and the like abfurdities, nothing can be of greater 
life, than to eftablifh in our minds determined ideas of the things under con- 
fideration. If the ideas of liberty and volition were well fixed in the under- 
Handings, and arried along with us in our minds, as they ought, through 
all the queftions that are raifed about them; I fuppofe a great part of the 
difficulties that perplex men’s thoughts, and entangle their underftandings, 
would be much eafier refolved ; and we fhould perceive where the confuted 
fignification of terms, or where the nature of the thing caufed the obfeurity. 
freedom. § 27. First then, it is carefully to be remembered, that freedom confifts in 
the dependence of the exiftence, or not exiftence of any adion, upon our 
volition of it; and not in the dependence of any adion, or its contrary, on our 
preference. A man Handing on a clifF, is at liberty to leap twenty yards 
downwards into the fea, not becaufe he has a power to do the contrary adion, 
which is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he cannot do: but he is there¬ 
fore free becaufe he has a power to leap or not to leap. But if a greater force 
than his either holds him faft, or tumbles him down, he is no longer free 
in that cafe; becaufe the doing or forbearance of that particular adion is 
no longer in his power. He that is a clofe prifoner in a room twenty feet 
fquare, V being at the north fide of his chamber, is at liberty to walk twenty 
feet fouthward, becaufe he can walk or not walk it; but is not, at the fame 
time, at liberty to do the contrary, i. e. to walk twenty feet northward. 

In this then confifts freedom, viz. in our being able to ad or not to ad, 
according as we {hall chufe or will. 

Volition, § 28. Secondly, We muft remember, that volition or willing is an ad of 
what. mind direding its thought to the produdion of any adion, and thereby 

exerting its £ower to produce it. To avoid multiplying of words, I would 
crave leave here, under the word adion, to comprehend the forbearance too 
of any adion propofed; fitting ftill, or holding one’s peace, when walking 
— or fpeaking are propofe'd, though mere forbearances, requiring as much the 
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determination of the will, and being as often weighty in their confequences C h a p. 
as the contrary adions, may, on that confideration, well enough pafs for XXI. 
adions too : but this I fay, that I may not be miftaken, if for brevity fake I 
fpeak thus. 

§ 29. Thirdly, The will being nothing but a power in the mind to whatdeter. 
dired the operative faculties of a man to motion or reft, as far as they depend ^" es 1,18 
on fuch direction : to the queftion, What is it determines the will ? the true W1 
and proper anfwer is. The mind. For that which determines the general 
power of direding to this or that particular direction, is nothing but the 
agent itfelf exercifing the power it has, that particular way. If this anl'wer 
latisfies not, it is plain the meaning of the queftion. What determines the 
will r is this. What moves the mind, in every particular inftance, to deter¬ 
mine its general power of direding to this or that particular motion or reft ? 

And to this 1 anfwer, the motive for continuing in the ,fame ftate or adion, 
is only the prefent fatisfadion in it; the motive to change, is always fome 
uneafmefs: nothing fetting us upon the change of ftate, or upon any new 
adion, but fome uneafinefs. This is the great motive that works on the 
mind to put it upon adion, which tor fhortnefs fake we will call determining 
ot the will ; which I fhall more at large explain. 

§ 30. But, in the way to it, it will be neceftary to premife, that though I Will and de- 
have above endeavoured to exprefs the ad of volition by chufing, preferring, flre muft not 
and the like terms, that fignify deftre as well as volition, for want of other g ( j > con ** >un< * 
words to mark that ad of the mind, whofe proper name is willing or volition ; 
yet it being a very ftmple ad, whofoever deftres to underftand what it is, will 
better find it by receding on his own mind, and obferving what it does when 
it wills, than by any variety of articulate founds whatfoever. This caution of 
being careful not to be milled by expreffions that do not enough keep up 
the difference between the will and feveral ads of the mind that are quite 
diftind from it, I think the more neceftary ; becaufe I find the will often 
confounded with feveral of the affedions, efpecially defire, and one put for 
the other; and that by men who would not willingly be thought not to 
have had very diftind notions of things, and not to have writ very clearly 
about them. Ibis, I imagine, has been no ftnall occafton of obfcurity and 
miftake in this matter ; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 

For he that fhall turn his thoughts inwards upon what pafles in his mind 
when he wills, fhall fee that the will or power of volition is converfant about 
nothing, but that particular determination of the mind, whereby barely by a 
thought the mind endeavours to give rife, continuation, or flop, to any adion 
which it takes to be in its power. This well confidered, plainly fliews that 
the'will is perfedly diftinguifhed from defire,- which in the very fame ac¬ 
tion may have a quite contrary tendency from that which our will fets us 
upon. A man whom 1 cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perl'uafions to 
another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I may wifh may not prevail 
on him. In this cafe, it is plain the will and deftre run counter. T will 
the adion that tends one way, whilft my deftre tends another, and that the 
dired contrary way. A man who by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs 
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finds a dozinefs in his head, or a want of appetite in his ftomach removed, 
delires to be eafed too of the pain of his feet or hands (for wherever there is 
pain, there is a delire to be rid of it) though yet, whilft he apprehends that 
the removal of the pain may tranflate the noxious humour to a more vital 
part, his will is never determined to any one aftion that may lerve to remove 
this pain. Whence it is evident that deli ring and willing are two dillinft 
a&s of the mind ; and confequently that the will, which is but the power of 
volition, is much more diitind from defire. 

§ 3 r. To return then to the enquiry. What is it that determines the will 
in regard to our actions ? And that, upon lecond thoughts, I am apt to ima¬ 
gine is not, as is generally fuppofed, the greater good in view; but fome 
(and for the moll part the moft prefiing) uneafinefs a man is at prefent un¬ 
der. This is that which fuccefiively determines the will, and lets us upon 
thofe a<ftions we perform. This unealinefs we may call, as it is, defire; 
which is an unealinefs of the mind for want of fome abfent good. All pain 
of the body, of v r hat fort foever, anddifquiet of the mind, is unealinefs: And 
with this is always joined defire, equal to the pain or unealinefs felt, and is 
fcarce diftinguifhable from it. For defire being nothing but an unealinefs in 
the want of an abfent good, in reference to any pain felt, eafe is that ablent 
good ; and till that eafe be .attained, we may call it defire, no-body feeling 
pain that he willies not to he eafed of, with a defire equal to that pain, and 
inleparable from it. Befides this defire of eafe from pain, there is another of 
abfent pofitive good; and here alfo the defire and uneafinefs are equal. As 
much as we defire any abfent good, fo much are we in pain for it. But here 
all abfent good does not, according to the greatnefs it has, or is acknow¬ 
ledged to have, caufe pain equal to that greatnefs; as all pain caufes deli re 
equal to itfelf: becaufe the abfence of good is not always a pain, as the pre¬ 
fence of pain is. And therefore abfent good may be looked on, and con- 
lidered without defire. But lo much as there is any where of delire, fo much 
there is of uneafinefs. 

§ 32. That delire is a ftate of uneafinefs, every one who refle&s on him- 
felf will quickly find. Who is there that has not felt in defire what the wife 
man fays of hope, (which is not much different from it) “ that it being defer¬ 
red makes the heart Tick ?” and that ftill proportionable to the greatnefs of the 
defire; which fometimes railes the unealinefs to that pitch, that it makes 
people cry out, Give me children, give me the thing defired, or I die ? Life 
itfelf, and all its enjoyments, is a burden cannot be borne under the lading 
and unremoved preilure of fuch an ufieafinefs. 

The uncaft- § 33. Good and evil, prefent and abfent, it is true, work upon the mind: 
determines^ that which immediately determines the will, from time to time, to every 
tlie C will. nU voluntary abtion, is the uneafinefs of delire, fixed on fome abfent good; either 
negative, as indolence to one in pain; or pofitive, as enjoyment of plealure. 
That it is this uneafinefs that determines the will to the fucceffive voluntary 
actions, whereof the greateff part of our lives is made up, and by which we 
are conduced through different courlbs to different ends; J fhall endeavour to 
Brew, both from experience and the reafon of the thing. 

§ 34. When 
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§ 34. When a man is perfe&ly content with the ftate he is in, which is, 
when he is perfectly without any uneafinefs, what indudry, what adion, what 
will is there left, but to continue in it ? of this every man’s obfervat'ian will 
fitisfy him. And thus we fee our All-wife Maker, fuitable to our conditution 
and frame, and knowing what it is that determines the will, has put into man 
the uneafinefs of hunger and third:, and other natural defires, that return at 
their feafons, to move and determine their wills, for the preservation of them- 
felves, and die continuation of their fpecies. For I think we may conclude, 
that if the bare contemplation of thefe good ends, to which we are carried by 
thele feveral unealineffes, had been fufficient to determine the will, and let us 
on work, we fhould have had none of thefe natural pains, and perhaps in this 
world little or no pain at all. “ It is better to marry than to burn,” fays St. 
Paul ; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives men into the enjoy¬ 
ments of a conjugal life. A little burning felt pufhes us more powerfully, 
than greater pleafures in profped draw or allure. 

§35- It feems lo eftablifhed and fettled a maxim by the general confent of 
all mankind, that good, the greater good, determines the will, that I do not 
at all wonder, that when I fir'd published my thoughts on this fubje£t, I took 
it for granted; and I imagine that by a great many I fhall be thought more 
excufable, for having then done fo, than that now I have ventured*ito recede 
from fo received an opinion. But yet upon a hriiter enquiry, I am forced to 
conclude, that good, the greater good, though apprehended and acknowledged 
to be fo, does not determine the will, until our defire, raifed proportionabiv to 
it, makes us uneafy in the want of it. Convince a man ever fo much, that 
plenty has its advantages over poverty; make him fee and own, that the hand- 
ibme conveniencies of life are better than naily penury; yet as long as he is 
content with the latter, and finds no uneafinefs in it, he moves not; his will 
never is determined to any aition that fhall bring him out of it. Let a man 
be ever fo well perfuaded of the advantages of virtue, that it is as neced'ary to 
a man who has any great aims in this world, or hopes in the next, as food 
to life ; yet till he hungers and thirds after righteoul'nefs, till he feels an un~ 
ealinefs in the want of it, his will will not be determined to any a&ion in pur- 
niit of this confeded greater good; but any other uneafindfes he feels in 
himfelf, fhall take place, and carry his will to other actions. On the other 
fide, let a drunkard fee that his health decays, his edate wades ; diferedit and 
diieafes, and the want of all things, even of his beloved drink, attends him 
in the courle he follows ; yet the returns of uneafinefs to mil's his compani¬ 
ons, the habitual third: after his cups, at the ufual time, drives him to the 
tavern, though he has in his view the lofs of health and plenty, and perhaps 
of the joys of another life ; the lead of which is no inconfiderable good, but 
fuch as he confefles is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs 
of wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. It is not want of viewing the 
greater good ; for lie fees and acknowledges it, and, in the intervals of his 
drinking hours, will take refolutions to purfue the greater good ; But when 
the uneafinefs to mil's his accudomed delight returns, the greater acknowledged 
good lofes its hold, and the prefent uneafinefs determines the will to the accul- 
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ook II. tomed action : which thereby gets ftronger footing to prevail againft: the next 
u occafion, though he at the fame time makes fecret promiles to himfelf, that 
he will do fo no more; this is the laft time he will ad againft the attainment of 
thofe greater goods. And thus he is from time to time in the ftate.of that un- 
happy complainer, video meliora proboque, deteriora fequor : which fentence, 
allowed for true, and made good by conftant experience, may this, and poftibly 
no other way, be eafily made intelligible. 

§ 36. If we enquire into the reafon of what experience makes fo evident 
in fad, and examine why it is uneafinefs alone operates on the will, and de¬ 
termines it in its choice; we fhall find that we being capable but of one deter¬ 
mination of the will to one adion at once, the prefect uneafinefs that we 
are under does naturally determine the will, in order to that happinels 
which we all aim at in all our adions ; forafmuch as whilft we are under 
any uneafinefs, we cannot apprehend ourfelves happy, or in the way to it. 
Pain and uneafinefs being, by every one, concluded and felt to be incon- 
fiftent with happinels, fpoiling the relilh even of thofe good things which 
we have; a little pain ferving to marr all the pleafure we rejoiced in. And 
therefore that which of courie determines the choice of our will to the next 
adion, will always be the removing of pain, as long as we have any left, as 
the firft and necefiary Hep towards hnppinefs. 

§ 37. Another reafon why it is uneafinefs alone determines the will, 
may be this; becaufe that alone is prefen t, and it is againft the nature of 
things, that what is abfent fhould operate where it is not. It may be faid, 
that abfent good may by contemplation be brought home to the mind, and 
made prefent. The idea of it indeed may be in the mind, and viewed as 
prefent there; but nothing will be in the inind as a prefent good, able to 
counter-ballance the removal of any uneafinefs which we are under, till it 
raifes our defire; and the uneafinefs of that has the prevalency in determin¬ 
ing the will. Till then, the idea in the mind of whatever good, is there 
only, like other ideas, the object of bare unadtive fpcculation, but operates 
not on the will, nor lets us on work; the reafon whereof I fhall fhew by 
and by. How many are to be found, that have had lively representations 
fet before their minds of the unfpeakable joys of heaven, which they ac¬ 
knowledge both poffible and probable too,"who yet would be content to take 
up with their happinefs here ? And fo the prevailing uneafinefles of their 
defires, let loofe after the enjoyments of this life, take their turns in the deter¬ 
mining their wills; and all that while they take not one ftep, are not one jot 
moved towards the good things of another life, confidered as ever fo great. 

§ 38. Were the will determined by the views of good, as it appears in 
contemplation greater or lefs to the underftanding, which is the Hate of all 
abfent good, and that which in the received opinion the will is fuppofed to 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not fee how it could ever get loole from the 
infinite eternal joys of heaven, once propofed and confidered as poffible. For 
all abfent good, by which alone, barely propofed, and coming in view', the 
will is thought to be determined, and fo tolet us on adtion, being only poffible, 
but not infallibly certain; it is unavoidable, that the infinitely greater poffible 
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good flihUld regularly and conftantly determine the will in all the fucceffive C h a p. 
actions it dircdts: and then we fliould keep eoriftantly and deadily in our XXI. 
courfe towards heaven, without ever Handing Hill, or directing our actions to u ..— 
any other end. 1 he eternal condition of a future Hate infinitely outweighing 
the expectation of riches, or honour, or any other worldly pleafure which we 
can propole to ourfelves, though we fhould. grant thefie the more probable to 
be obtained : for nothing future is yet in pofl'effion, and fo the expectation 
even of thefe may deceive us. If it were fo, that the greater good in view 
determines the will, fo great a good once propelled could not but felze the 
will, and hold it faft to the purfuit of this infinitely greateft good, without 
ever letting it go again : for the will having a power over, and directing the 
thoughts as well as other addons, would, *if it were fo, hold the contem¬ 
plation of the mind fixed to that good. 

This would be the Hate of the mind, and regular tendency of the will in But any great 
all its determinations, were it determined by that which is confidered, and in unea ^ nets ** 
view'the greater good ; but that it is not fo, is vifible in experience : the in 
finitely greateft confefied good being often negleCted, to fatisfy the fucceffive 
uneafmefs of our defires purfuing trifles. But though the greateft allowed, 
even everlafting unfpcakable good, which has fometimes moved and affeCted 
the mind, does not ftedfaftly hold the will, yet we fee any very great and pre¬ 
vailing uneafinefs, having once laid hold on the will, lets it not go; by which 
we may be convinced, what it is that determines the will. Thus any vehement 
pain of the body, the ungovernable paffion of a man violently in love, or the 
impatient defire of revenge, keeps the will fteadyand intent'; and the will, 
thus determined, never lets the underftanding lay by the object, but all the 
thoughts of the mind and powers of the body are uninterruptedly imployed 
that way, by the determination of the will, influenced by that topping un¬ 
eafinefs as long as it lafts; whereby it feems to me evident, that the will or 
power of fetting us upon one aCtion in preference to all other, is determined 
m us by uneafinefs. And whether this be not fo, I delire every one to ob- 
ferve in himfelf. 

§ 39 ’. x have hitheito chiefly inftanced in the uneafinefs of delire, as that Defire ae> 
which determines the will; becaufe that is the chief andmoft feniible, and the companies 
will feldom orders any aC%n, nor is there any voluntary adion performed,* aIluneafinefs - 
without fome defire accompanying it; which I think is the reafon why the 
will and defire are fo often confounded. But yet we are not to look noon the 
uneafinefs which makes up, or at leaft accompanies moil of the other paffions, 
as wholly excluded in the cafe. Averfion, fear, anger, envy, ftiaine, &c. have 
each their uneafinefs too, and thereby influence the will. Thefe naffions are 
fcarce any of them in life and practice Ample and alone, and wholly unmixed 
with others: though ufually in difeourfe and contemplation, that carries the 
name which operates ftrongeft, and appears moil in the prefent ftatc of the 
mind: nay there is, I think, fcarce any of the paflions to be found without 
defire joined with it. I am fure, wherever there is uneafmefs, there is defire: 
for we conftantly defire happinefs; and whatever we feel of uneafmefs. fo 
much it is certain we want of happinefs, even in our own opinion let’our 
VOL. I. U ' ftate 
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(fate and condition otlierwife be. what it will. Bcfides, the prelent mo- 
ment not being our eternity, whatever our enjoyment be, we look beyond 
the prefen t, and defire goes with our forefight, and that 11x11 carries the 
will with it. So that even in joy itfelf, that, which keeps up the action, 
whereon the enjoyment depends, is the defire to continue it, and fear to 
lole it: and whenever a greater uneafinefs than that takes place in the mind, 
the will presently is by that determined to fome new action, and the pre¬ 
fen t delight neglcited. 

§ 40. Bur we being in this world befet with fundry uneafineiTes, dif traded 
with different defires, the next inquiry naturally will be, which of them has 
the precedency in determining the will to the next aCtion ? and to that the 
anfwer is, that ordinarily, which is the moll prefling of thofe that are judged 
capable of being then removed. For the will being the power of directing 


our - . tildes to fome aCtion, for feme end", cannot at any time be 

moved towards what is indued at that time unattainable: that would be to 
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great uneafinefles move not the will, when they are judged not capable of a 
cure: they, in that cafe, out us not upon endeavours. But thefe let apart 
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fuppofe an intelligent being deiignedly to act .tor an end, only to lofe its la¬ 
bour, for ib it is to aCt tor what is judged hot attainable ; and theiefoie veiy 


the mod important and urgent uneafinefs we at that time feel, is that which 
ordinarily determines the will fuccefiively, in that train of voluntary actions 
which makes up our lives. The greateft prelent uneafinefs is the lpur to 
aCtion, that is conftantly felt, and for the molt part determines the will in 
if s choice of the next-action. For this we mutt carry along with us, _ that the 
proper and only objeCt of the will is fome aCtion of ours, and nothing elie. 
for we producing nothing- by our willing it, but fome aCtion in oiu power, 
it is there the will terminates, and reaches no farther. 

Is 41. If it be farther afked, what it is moves defire ? I.anfwer, Happinefs, 
and that alone. Happinefs and mifery are the names of two extremes, the 
utrnofl bounds- whereof we know not ; it is what “ eye hath not feen, ear 
« not heard,, nor hath it entered into tire heart of man to conceive. But 
of fome degrees of .both we have very lively imprefiions, made by feveral 1 fi¬ 
nances of delight and joy on the one fide, and torment and forrow on the 
other; which for foorfnefe fake I foal 1 comprehend under the names of plea- 
fure and pain, there being pleafiire and pain of the mind as well as the body: 
« with him is fulnefs of joy.and pleafiire for evermore.” Or, to fpeak truly, 
they are all of the mind; though fome have their rife in the mind from 
thought, others in. the body from certain modifications of motion. 

&A 2 .. Happiness then in its full extent is the utmofi pleasure we-are 
capable of, and mifery the umoft pain: and-the lowdt degree of: what can 
be called happinefs is fb much eafo from all pain, and to much pie.ie.nt plea- 

‘ xny one cannot be content. Now becawiepleafure and 
by the operation of certain objects, either on our minus 
or our bodies, and in different degrees: therefore whatfoas an apt nets to pro¬ 
duce pleafure in us is that we call good, and what is apt to produce pain m 
us we call evil, for no other reafon, but for : l»& to produce mealure and 
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tnere is great pieaiure in wiiat tne otner puriues; yet neitner ot 
the other’s delight a part of his happinefs, their defires are not moved;, but 
without what the other enjoys, and fo his will is not deter- 
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vet as foon as the (ludious man’s hunger and 
pfb will was never determined to any purl'uit of 
icious wine, by thepleafimt tafte he has found 
of hunger and third, prefentlv determined to 


he other fide, the epicure buckles to itt 
iimend himfelf to his miftrefs, (hall make 
t of knowledge. Thus, how much loever 
i purfuit of happinefs, yet they may have a 
clear view of good, great and confeiled good, without being concerned for it, 
or moved by it, if they think they can make up their happinefs without it. 

Though, as to pain, that they are always concerned for; they can feel no unea- 
finefs without being moved. And therefore being uneafy in the want of 
whatever is judged necefliiry to their happinefs, as foon as any good appears 
to make a part of their portion of happinefs, they begin to defire it. 

§44. This, I think, any one may obferve in himfelf, and others, that the why the 
greater vifible good does not always raife men’s defires, in proportion to the p reatefl g° f 
greatnefs, it appears, and is acknowledged to have : though everylittle trouble j 5 J!.®j aIwa 
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moves us, and lets us on work to get rid of it. The reafon whereof is evident 
from the nature of our happinefs and mifery i tfelf. All prefent pain, whatever 
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make a part of our raifery, If it did, we fhould be conftantly and infinitely 
miferable; there being infinite degrees of happinefs, which are not in our pofief 
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fion. All uneafmefs therefore being removed, a moderate portion of good 
ferves at prefent to content men ; and fome few degrees of pleasure in aiuc- 
cefikm of ordinary enjoyments make up a happinefs, wherein they can be- 
fatisfied. If this were not fo, there could be no room for thofe indifferent 
and vifibly trifling actions, to which our wills are fo often determined, and 
wherein we voluntarily wafte fo much of our lives; which remiflnefs could by 
no means con fill with a conftant determination of will or defire to the greateft 
;ood. That this is fo, I think few people need go far from home 


apparent go 
to be convinced. 


And indeed in this life there are not many whofe happinefs 
reaches fo far as to afford them a conftant train of moderate mean pleafures, 
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of eternal durable joys after this life, far ftirpafling all the good that is to be 
found here. Nay, they cannot-but fee, that it is more pofllble than the at¬ 
tainment and continuation of that pittance of honour, riches or pleafure, which 
they purfue, and for which they negleCt that eternal ftate : hut yet in full view 
of |lus difference, fatisfied of the poflibility of a perfect, fecure, and lading 
happinefs in a future ftate, and under a clear conviction, that it is not to be had 
here, whilft they bound their happinefs within fome little enjoyment, or aim 
of this life, and exclude the joys of heaven from making any neceffary part 
of it; their defires are not moved by this greater apparent good, nor their 
wills determined to any aCtion, or endeavour for its attainment. 

§ 45. The ordinary necefiities of our lives fill a great part of them with 
the uneafmefs of hunger, third, heat, cold, wearinefs with labour, and fleepi- 
nefs, in their conftant returns, &c. To which, if, befides accidental harms, we 
add the fant&ftieal uneafmefs (as itch after honour, power, or riches, &c.) 
which acquired habits by fafhion, example, and education, have fettled in us, 
and a thouiand other irregular defires, which cuftom has made natural to us 
we fhall find, that a very little part of our life is fo vacant from thele unea- 
fineftes, as to leave us free to the attraction of remoter abfent good. We r 


are 




teldom at cafe, and free enough from the follicitation of our natural or adopted 
defires, but a conftant fucceflxqn of uneafinefles out of that ftock, which,natu¬ 
ral wants or acquired habits have heaped up, take the will in their turns': and 
no former is one action difpatched, which by fiich a determination of the will 
we are let upon, but another uneafmefs is ready to fet us on work. For the 
removing of the pains we feel,arid'are at prelent prefied with, being the getting 
out of nailery, and confequently the firm thing to be done in order to happi¬ 
nefs, abfent good, though thought on, cctifefifed, and appearing to be good,, 
not making any part of this unhappinels in its abfence, is ju(lied out to make 
way for the removal of thofe uneafinefles we feel; till due and repeated contem¬ 
plation has brought it nearer to our mind, given fomerelilh of it, and railed in 
us fomedefire : which then beginning to make a part of our prefent uneafmefs, 
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us, which (whiitt we have any) are always folliciting, and ready at hand 
give^the will its nextdetermination : the balancing, when thereis any in the 

remains in our mind, there is norootn for good^ barely ^iUchl^to combat 
the will, or at all m determine it. Becaule, as has been /hid, the firft ftep in 

and to feel no part of ft! the will can be at lftfurefo?dStill' 
uiiealinefs we feel be perfectly removed ; which, in the multitude of wants 
and deli res we are befet with in this imperfect date, we are not like to be 
ever freed from in this world. 

§ 47. There being in us a great many uneafinefles always folliciting, and. Thepowrto 
ready to determine the will, it is natural, as I have laid, that the greateft and &¥** 
moft prefling lliould determine the will to the next addon ; and fo it does for IKg ?° f 
Ae moft par,, b„« not always. For the mind haring in moft cafe, as is evi- 
dent in experience, a power to fufpend the execution and fatisfa&ion of any k>r . co,lf,de " 
of its defires, and fo all, one after anotheris at liberty to confider the objefts nm ° n ' 
of them, examine them on ail Tides, and weigh them with others. In this 
lies the liberty man has ; and from the not uling of it right comes all that 
variety of miftakes, errors, and faults which we run into in the conduct of our 

Ives, and nnr pridpa&irtiiir© aflfrwr t j _• 


lives, and our endeavours after happinefs * whilll: we precipitate the determi¬ 
nation of our wills, and engage too Toon before due examination. To pre¬ 
vent this, we have a power to fufpend the prosecution of this or that defire,, 
as every A " :u * 44 — —Mi ‘ **•*» ^ ■■ *-< 
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2 miftake not imaginary for real happmels, is the neceliary n ef$ the 
3 ur liberty. The ftronger ties we have to an unalterable purfuit |?“ ? n< ^ uon 
s in general, which is our greateft good, and which, as fuch, our 
ys follow, the more arc we free from any neceliary determination 
ill to any particular addon, and from a neceliary compliance with our 

'*■-— . —and then appearing preferable good, till we 

it has a tendency to, or be inconfiitent with our 
Is: and therefore till we are as much informed upon this inquiry* 
as the weight of the matter, and the nature of the cafe demands j we are, by 
the neceliity of preferring and purfuing true happinefs as our greeted: good, , 
obliged to fufpend the latisfadion of our detires in particular cafes. 

§ 52. This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelle&ual beings, in Tliereafonof. 
their conftant endeavours after and a fleady profecution of true felicity, that 
they can fufpend this profecution in particular cafes, till they have looked 
before them, and informed themfelves whether that particular thing, which 
is then propofed or delired, lie in the way to their main end, and make a 
real part of that which is their greateft good : for the inclination and ten¬ 
dency of their nature to happinefs is an obligation and motive to them, to 
take care not to mi flake or mils it ; and fo necelfarily puts them upon cau¬ 
tion, deliberation, and warinefs, in the direction of their particular actions, 
which are the means to obtain it. Whatever neceliity determines to the 


It. 


purfuit of real bills, the lame neceliity with the fame force eftablifhes luf- 
penfe, deliberation, and h rutiny of each fucceffive defire, whether the fatif- 
iaCtion of it does not interfere with our true happinefs-, and millead us from 
it. This, as teems to me, is the great privilege of finite intellectual beings.; 



that whereon depends the 
they can fufpend their deli res, and flop them from determining their wills 
fo any aCtion, till they have duly and fairly examined the good and evil of 
it, as far forth as the weight of the thing requires. This we are able to do*, 
and vvlten we have done it, we .have done our duty, and all that is in our 
power, -and indeed all that needs. For lance, the will fuppofes. know! 
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Of power. 

«nen place their happinefs in) as you would to fatisfy all men’s hunger with 
cheefe or lob tiers ; which, though very agreeable and delicious fare to tome, are 
to others extremely naufeous and offentive : and many people would with rea- 
fon prefer the griping of an hungry belly, to thofe dilhes which are a feaff to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the philofophers of old did in vain en¬ 
quire, whether fummum bonum confided in riches, or bodily delights, or vir¬ 
tue, or contemplation. And they might have as reafonably difputed, whether the 
heft relifh were to be found in apples, plums, or nuts; and have divided them- 
felves into feds upon it. For as pleafant fades depend not on the idlings 
themfelves, but their agreeablenefs to this or that particular palate, wherein 
there is great variety j To the greated happinefs confiffs in the having thofe 
things which produce tlie greated pleafurc, and in the abfence of thofe which 
caufe any difturbance, any pain. Nov/ thefe, to'diiferent men, are very diffe¬ 
rent tilings. If therefore men in this life only have hope, if in this life they can. 
only enjoy, it is not ftrange nor unreasonable, that they lhoul.d leek their hap¬ 
pinefs by avoiding all things that difeafe them here, and by purfuing all that 
delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and difference. 
For if there be no profped beyond the grave, the inference is certainly right, 

let us eat and drink,” let us enjoy what we delight in, “ for to-morrow we 
“ (hall die.” This, I think, may ferve to fliew us the reafon, why, though 
all men’s defires tend to happinefs, yet they are not moved by the lame objed. 
Men may chufe different things, and yet all chufe right fuppoling them only 
like a company of poor ini ebbs, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowers 
and their fweetnefs; others beetles, delighted with other kinds of viands ; which 
having enjoyed for a feafon, they Ihould ceafe to be, and exiff no more for ever. 

§ 56. These things duly weighed, will give us, as 1 think, a clear view into 
the ftate of human liberty. Liberty, it is plain, con fills in a power to do, or 
-not to do ; to do, or forbear doing, as we will. This cannot be denied. But 
this leeming to comprehend only the addons of a man confecutive to volition, 
it is farther enquired, “ whether he be at liberty to will, or no.” And to this it 
has been anivvered, that in moil; cafes a man is not at liberty to forbear the ad 
of volition; he muff: exert an ad of his will, whereby the adion propofed is 
made to exiff, or not to exiff. But yet there is a cafe wherein a man is at liberty 
in refpedof willing, and that is the chufing of a remote good as an end to he 
purfued. Here a man may lufpend the ad of his choice from being deter¬ 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, till he has examined whether it be 
really of a nature in itfelf and confequences to make him happy, or no. For 
when he has once chofen it, and thereby it is become a part of his happinefs, 
it raifes defire, and that proportionably gives him uneafinefs, which determines 
his will, and fets him at work in purfuit of his choice on all occafions that offer. 
And here we may fee how it comes to pafs, that a man may juftly incur pu- 
.nilliment, though it be certain that in all the particular adions that "he wills, he 
does, and neceffarily does will that which he then judges to be good. For, 
•though his will be always determined by that which is judged good by his 
underffanding, yet it excufes him n ot: becaufe, bya too hally choice of his 
own making, he has impofed on himfelf wrong meafures of good and evil ; 
V OL. I. X which, 
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which, however falfe and fallacious, have the fame influence on all his future 
conduct, as if they were true And right. He has vitiated his own palate, 
and mu ft be anfw.erable to himfelf for the ficknefs and death that follows 
from it. The eternal law and nature of things muft not be altered, to comply 
with his ill-ordered choice. If the negle£t, or abufe, of the liberty he had 
to examine what would really and truly make for his happinefs, mifleads 
him, the mi (carriages that follow on it muft be imputed to his own 
eledtion.. He had a power to fufpend his determination : it was given him, 
that he might examine, and take care of his own happinefs, and look that 
he were not deceived. And he could never judge,; that it was better to be 
deceived than not, in a matter of fo great and near concernment. 

What has been faid may alfo di(cover to us the reafon why men in this, 
world prefer different things, and purfue happinefs by contrary courfes. But 
yet, lince men are al ways conftant, and in earneft/in matters of happinefs 
and miterv, the queftion ftill remains, How men come often to prefer the 
v/orfe to the better ; and to elude that, which, by their own conieflion, 
has made them miierable, ? 

§ 57. To account for the various and. contrary ways men take, though all’ 
aim at being happy, we muft conlider whence the various uneafinefles^ that 
determine the will-in the preference of each voluntary adlion, have their rife. 

1 . Som e of them come from caufes not in our power ; fuch as are often the 
pains of the body from want, difeafe, or outward injuries, as the rack, &c, 
which, when prefent and violent,operate for the moft part forcibly on the will, 
and turn the courfes of men's lives from virtue, piety, and religion, and what 
before they judged, to lead to happinefs; everyone not endeavouring, or through 1 
difufe not being able, by the contemplation of remote and future good, to raife 
in himfelf deli res of them ftrong enough to counterbalance the uneafinefs he 
feels in thofe bodily torments, and to keep his will fteady in the choice of thofe 
actions which lead to future happinefs, A neighbour country has been of late 
a tragical theatre, from which we might fetch inftances, if there needed any, 
and the world did not in all countries and ages furnilh examples enough to 
confirm that received obfervation, “ neceftitas cogit ad turpiaand there¬ 
fore there is great reafon for us to pray, c * lead us not into temptation." 

2. Other unealineftes arile from our defires of abfentgood ; -which defires 
always bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, and the 
reliih we have of any abfent good : in both which we are apt to be varioully 
milled, and that by our own fault, 

§ 58. In the drift place, I (hall condder the wrong judgments men make 
of future good and evil, whereby their defires are milled. For, as to prefent 
happinefs and mifery, when that alone comes in conlideration, and the confe¬ 
ct uences are quite removed, a man never chufes amifs; he knows what belt 
pleafes him, and that he actually prefers. Things in their prefent enjoyment: 
are what they feem ; the apparent and real-good-are, in this cafe, always the 
fame. For the pain or plealure being juft fo great, and no grsater than it is 
felt, the prefent good or evil is really fo much-as it appears. And therefore,, 
were every afticn of ours concluded within itfelf, and drew no consequences 
5 after 
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after it, we Ihould undoubtedly never err in our choice of good ; we ihould Chap. 
always infallibly prefer the belt. Were the pains of honelt induftry, and of XXI. 
Itarving with hunger and cold, fet together before us, no-body would be in 1 —-v—-—* 
doubt which to chufe: were the latisfa&ion of a lull, and the joys of heaven, 
offered at once to any one’s prefent poffeffion, he would not balance, or err 
in the determination of his choice. 

\ 59 • Sut fmce our voluntary addons carry not all the happinefs and 
mifery that depend on them, along with them in their prefent performance, 
but are the precedent caufes of good and evil, which they draw after <them, 
and bring upon us, when they theml'elves are palled and ceafe to be; our 
deffres look beyond our prefent enjoyments, and carry the mind out to abfen-t 
good, according to the neceflity which we think there is of it, to the making 
or increale of our happinefs. It is our opinion of iuch a neceility, that gives 
it its attraction : without that, we are not moved by abfent good. For in this 
narrow fcantling of capacity, which we are accuffomed to, and fenlible of 
here, wherein we enjoy but one pleafure at once, which, when all uneafinefs 
is away, is, whiift it lifts* fufficient to make us think ourfelves happy; it is 
not all remote, and even apparent good, that affedts us. Becauie the indo- 
lency and enjoyment we have, fufficing for our prefent happinefs, we delire 
not to venture the change ; lince we judge that we are happy already, being 
content, and that is enough. For who is content is happy. But as foon as 
any new uneafinefs conies in, this happinefs is difturbed, and we are fet 
afrelh on work in the purfuit of happinefs. 

§ 6°. Their aptnefs therefore to conclude that they can be happy with- From -* 
out it, is one great occalion that men often are not railed to the delire of the 
greateft abfent good. For whiift luch thoughts polfefs them, the joys of a makesane - 1 
future Hate move them not; they have little concern or uneafinefs about c ^ r ypart 
them ; and the will, free from the determination of fuch deli res, is left to the pfaefo? 
purfuit of nearer fiitisfaftions, and to the removal of thole unealineftes which * 
it then feels, in its want of and longings after them. Change but a man’s 
view of thefe things; let him fee, that virtue and religion are neceffarv to his 
happinefs; let him look into the future ftate of blils or mifery, and fee there 
God, the righteous judge, ready to “ render to every man according to his 
“ deeds; to them who by patient continuance in well-doing leek for glory, 

and honour, and immortality, eternal life ;• but unto every foul that doth 
“ evil, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguilh to him, I lav, who 
hath a profpeCt of the different ftate of perfeCt happinefs, or mifery, that at¬ 
tends all men after this life, depending on their behaviour here, the mealures 
of good and evil, that govern,his choice, are mightily changed. For fince 
nothing of pleafure and pain in this life can bear any proportion to the endlefs 
happinefs, or exquilite mifery, of an immortal foul hereafter; actions in his 
power will have their preference, not according to the tranlient pleafure or 
pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as they ferve to iecure that 
perfect durable happinefs hereafter. 

§ 61 . But to account more particularly for the mifery that men often bring A more par. 
on themfelves, notwithftanding that they do all in earned: purfue happinefs, we ticul * r ^ 
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Boo k II. mud confider how things come to be repreferated to our defires, under deceitful 
appearances : and that is by this judgment pronouncing wrongly concerning 
them. To fee how far this reaches, and what are are the caufes of wrong judg¬ 
ment* we mud remember that things are judged good or bad in a double fenle. 

First, That which is properly good or bad, is, nothing but barely 
pleafure or pain. 

Secondly, But becaufe not only prefent pleafure and pain, but that alfo- 
which is apt by its efficacy or confequehces to bring it upon us at a difiance,, 
is a proper objefi of our defires, and apt to move a creature that has fore¬ 
fight; therefore things alfo that draw after them pleafure and pain, are 
confidered as good and evil. 

§62. The wrong judgment that miileads us, and makes the will'often: 
fallen on the worfe fide, lies in mil reporting upon the various companions 
of thefe. The wrong judgment I am here lpeaking of, is not what one 
man may think of the determination of another, but what every man him- 
felt mud confefs to be wrong. For fence I lay it for a certain ground, that 
every intelligent being really leeks happinefs, which confifts in the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleafure. Without any confiderable mixture of uneaiinds; it is im- 
poffible any one fhould willingly put into his own draught any bitter ingre¬ 
dient, or leave out any thing in his power, that would tend to his latisfaftion, 
and the compleating of his happinefs, but only by wrong judgment. I lhalh 
not here fpeakj-of that mifiake which is the confeqnence of invincible error, 
which fcarce deferves the name of wrong judgmentbut of that wrong 
judgment which every man himfelf mull confefs to be fo. 

•§ 63.. I. Therefore as to prefent pleafure and pain, the mind, as has- 
been laid, never mi flakes that which is really good or evil; that which is the 
greater pleafure, or the greater pain, is really jufi as it appears. But though 
prefent pleafure and pain lliew their difference and degrees fo plainly, as not to 
leave room for mifiake; yet when we compare prefent pleafure or pain with 
future, (which is ufually the cafe in the moll important determinations of the 
will) we often make wrong judgments of them, taking our meafures of them 
in different positions of difiance. Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought 
greater than thole of a larger fize, that are more remote: and fo it is with 
pleafurcs and pains; the prefent is apt to carry it, and thole at a difiance have 
the disadvantage in the companion. Thus moft men, like fpendthrift heirs, 
are apt to judge a little in hand better than a great deal to come;, and lo, for 
lmall matters in poffeffion, part with great ones in reverfion. But that this is 
a wrong judgment, every one mull allow, let his pleafure confifi in whatever 
it will: lince that which is future will certainly come to be prefent; and then, 
having the fame advantage of nearnefs, will fiiew itfelf in its full dimenfions, 
and dilcover his wilful mifiake, who judged, of it by unequal meafures. Were 
the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very moment a man takes off his 
glafs, with that feck fiomach and aking head, which, in feme men, are fere 
to follow not many hours after; 1 think no-body, whatever pleafure. he had 
in his cups, would, on thefe conditions, ever let wine touch his lips; which 
yet he daily lwallows, and the evil fide comes to be chofen only by the 
j; " fallacy 
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fallacy of a little difference in time. But if pleafure or pain can be fo lef- C h a 
fened only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be fo by a farther XXI 
diftance, to a man that will not by a right judgment do what time will, i. e. -v— 

bring it home upon himfelf, and confider it as prelent, and there take its- 
true dimenfions ? This is the way we ufually impofe on ourfelves, in refpedt . 
of bare pleafure and pain, or the true degrees of happinefs or mifery : the 
future lofes its juft proportion, and what is prefent obtains the preference as 
the greater. I mention not here the wrong judgment, whereby the abfent 
are not only leffened, but reduced to perfedt nothing; when men enjoy what 
they can in prefent, and make fure of that, concluding amifs that no evil 
will thence follow. For that lies not in comparing the greatnefs of future 
good and evil, which is that we are here fpeaking of ; bur in another fort of 
wrong judgment, which is concerning good or evil, as it is confidered to- be 
the caufe and procurement of pleafure or pain, that will follow from it. 

§ 64. T h e caufe of our j udging amifs, when we compare our prefent plea- Caufes of 
fure or pain with future, feems to me to be the weak and narrow conftitution. this - 
of our minds. We cannot well enjoy two pleaiures at once, much lefs any 
pleafure almoft, whilft pain pofteftes us. The prefent pleafure, if it be not 
very languid, and almoft none at all, fills our narrow fouls, and fo takes up 
the whole mind, that it fcarce leaves any thought of things abfent: or if,, 
among our plcalures, there are fome which are not ftrong enough to exclude 
the confideration of things at a diftance; yet we have fo "great an abhorrence 
of pain, that a little of it extinguiihes all our pleafures: a little bitter 
mingled in our cup, leaves no relifli of the fweet. Hence it comes, that at 
any rate we delire to be rid of the prefent evil, which we are apt to think 
nothing abfent can equal; becaufe, under the prefent pain, we find not our- 
felves capable of any the leaft degree of happinefs. Men’s daily complaints 
are a loud proof of this : the pain that any one actually feels is ftill of all 
other the worftj and it is with anguiih 'they cry out, “ Any rather than 
“ this; nothing can be fo intolerable as what I now fuffer.” And there¬ 
fore pur whole endeavours and thoughts are intent to get rid of the prefent 
evil, before all things, as the firft neceftary condition to our happinefs, let 
what will follow. Nothing, as we paffionately think, can exceed, or almoft 
equal, the uneafinefs that fits fo heavy upon us. And becaufe the abftinence. 
from a prefent pleafure that offers itfelf, is a pain, nay oftentimes a very 
great one, the defire being inflamed by a near and tempting objedt; it is no 
wonder that that operates after the fame manner pain does, and leiTeus in. 
our thoughts what is future; and. fo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its 
embraces. 

§ 65. Add to this, that abfent good, or, which is the fame thing, future 
pleafure, especially if of a fort we are unacquainted with, feldora is able to 
counterbalance any uneafinefs, either of pain or defire, which is prefent. For 
its greatnefs being no more than what /hall be really tailed when enjoyed, men 
are apt enough to leflen that, to make it give place to any prefent defire; and 
conclude with them$slve$, that when it comes to trial, it may poflibly not 
anlwer the report, or opinion, that generally paftes of it; they having often 
found, that not Only what others have magnified, but even what theythem- 
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felves have enjoyed with great plea-face a#d delight at one time, has proved 
inlipid or naufeousat-another; ahd therefore they fee nothing in it for which 
they flionld forego a prefent enjoyment. But that this is a falfe way of 
judging, when applied to the happinefs of another life, they mull confefs; 
iufilefs they will fay, fc< God cannot make thofe happy he dfefigns to be lb.” 
For that being intended fora date of happinefs, it mufti certainly be agree¬ 
able to every one’s wifh and delire: could we fuppofe their relifhes as dif¬ 
ferent there as they are here, yet the manna in heaven will fuit every one’s 
palate. Thus much of the wrong judgment we make of prefent and future 
pleafuce and pain, when they are compared together, and fo the abfent con- 
lidercd as future. 

§ 66. II. As to things good or had in their confluences, and by the apt- 
neis is in them to procure us good or evil in the future, we judge amifs 
k:\ eral ways. 

I . When we judge that fo much evil does not really depend on them, as 
in truth there does. 

2. When we judge, that though the confequence be of that moment; yet 
it is not of that certainty, but that it may otherwife fall out, or elfe by fome 
means be avoided, as by indullry, addrefs, change, repentance, See. That 
thefe are wrong ways of judging, were eafy to Blew in every particular, if I 
would examine them at large lingly : but I lhall only mention this in general, 
viz. that it is a very wrong and irrational way of proceeding, to venture a 
greater good for a lefs, upon uncertain guefl'es, and before a due examination 
be made proportionable to the weightinefs of the matter, and the concern¬ 
ment it is to us not to miftake. This, I think, every one muft confefs, 
efpecially if fee confiders the uftral caufes of this wrong judgment, whereof 
thefe following ai*e fome. 

§67. I. Ignorance: he that judges without informing jiitnfelf to the 
utraoft that he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of judging ami#. 

II. Inadvertency: when a man overlooks even that which he does 
know. This is an aftedted and prefent ignorance, which mifleads our judg¬ 
ments as much as the other. Judging is, as it were, balancing an account, 
and determining on which fide the odds lie. If therefore either fide be 
huddled up in hafte, and feveral of the fums, that fhould have gone into the 
reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this precipitancy caufes as wrong a 
judgment, as if it were a perfedt ignorance. That which moft commonly 
caul'es this, is the prevalency of fome prefent pleafure or pain, heightened by 
our feeble pafiionate nature, moft ftrongly wrought on by what is prefent. To 
check this precipitancy, our underftanding and reafon was given us, if we will 
make a rigfit ufe of it, to fearch and fee, and then judge thereupon. With¬ 
out liberty, the underftanding would be to no purpofe; and without under- 
Handing, liberty (if it could be) would fignify nothing. If a man fees what 
would do him good or harm, what would make him happy or miferable, 
without being able to move himfelf one ftep towards or from it, what is he the 
Better for feeing? And he that is at liberty to ramble in perfedt darknefs, what 
is his liberty better, than if he were driven up and down as a bubble by the 
force of the wind ? The being adted by a blind impulfe from without, or from 

within. 
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within, is little odds. The firft therefore, and great ule of liberty, is to 
hinder blind precipitancy; the principal exercife of freedom is to ftand dill, 

open the eyes, look about, and take a view of the confequence of what we --*-- 

are going, to do, as much as the weight of the matter requires. How much 
doth and negligence, heat andpaffion, the prevalency of fafhion, or acquired 
indifpofitions, do feverally contribute on occallon to thel'e wrong judgments, 

I lhaH not here farther enquire. I fhall only add one other falfe judgment, 
which I think neceflary to mention, becaufe perhaps it is little taken notice 
of, though of great influence. _ '* 

§ 68 . All men defire happinefs, that is paft doubt,* but, as has been Wrongjudg- 
already obferved, when they are rid of pain, they are apt to take up with any pent ©f what 
pleafure at hand, or that cuftom has endeared to them, to reft fatisfied in that; ouThappi- 
and fo being happy, till Tome new defire, by making them uneafy, difturbs nds. 
that happinefs, and fliews them that they are not fo, they look no farther• 
nor is the will determined to any aCtion, in purfuit of any other known or 
apparent good. For fince we find, that we cannot enjoy all forts of good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our defires on every apparent greater 
good, unlefs it be judged to be neceffary to our happinefs ; if we think we 
can be happy without it, it moves us not. This is another occafion to men 
of judging wrong, when they take not that to be neceflary to their happi¬ 
nefs, which really is 1b. This miftake mifleads us both in the choice of the 
good we. aim. at, and very often in the means to it, when it is a remote good. 

But which way ever it be, either by placing it where really it is not, or by 
neglecting the means as not neceflary to it; when a man 'miflTes his great 
end, happinefs, he will acknowledge he judged not right. That which', 
contributes to this miftake, is the real or fuppofed unpleafantnefs of the 
actions, which are the way to this end j it feeraing fo prepofterous a thing 
to men, to make themfelves unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not 
eafily bring themfelv.es to it. 

§ 69. The laft enquiry therefore concerning this matter is, “ whether it be Wecan 

in a man’s power to change the pleafantnefts and unpleafantnefs thataccom- chan s e che . 
“ panics any fort of aCtion ?” And as to that, it is plain, in many cafes he can, Sdi%«w 
Men may and fhould correCt their palates, and give reliili to what either has, or ablenefs in 
they iuppoie has none. The relifh of the mind is as various as that of the tlungs * 
body, and like that too may be altered ; and it is a miftake to think, that men 
cannot change the diipleafingnefs or ir.differency that is in actions into pleafure 
and defire, if they will do but what is in their power. A due confideration- 
will do it in fome cafes ; and practice, application, and cuftom in rnoft. Bread 
or tobacco may be neglected, where they are fhev/n to be ufeful to health, 
becauic of an indifferency or diireliih to them ; reafon and confideration at firft 
recommend, and begin their trial, and ule finds, or cuftom makes them 
pleafant. 'That this is To in virtue too, is very certain. Actions are pleating 
or difpleafing, either in themfelves, or cpnfidered as a means to a greater and 
more ddirable end. The eating of a well-feafoned dilh, fuitedlo a man’s 
palate, mav move the mind by the delight ltfelf that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end : to which the confideration of the pleafure 
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Book: II. there is in health and ftrength ( to which that meat is fubfervient) may add 
->■ — ■■ a new gufto, able to make us fwallow an ill-relifhed potion. In the latter of 
thefe, any addon is rendered more or lefs pleating, only by the contemplation 
of the end, and the being more or leis perluaded of its tendency to it, or ne~ 
c diary connexion with it: but the pleasure of the action itfelf is Deft ac¬ 
quired or incleafed by ule and practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, 
which at a di|tance we looked on with averfion; and by repetitions wear us 
into a liking of what poflibly, in the firit eflay, difpleafed us. Habits have 
powerful charms, and put fo ftrong attractions of eafmefs and pleafure into 
what we accufiom ■ourfelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaf; be 
eafy in the ohiifiion of addons, which habitual practice has luited, and thereby 
recommends to us. Though this be very vilible, and every one s experience 
fhews him he can do fo; yet it is a part in the conduit of men towards their 
happinefs, negledted to a degree, that it will be poflibly entertained as a para¬ 
dox, if it be laid, that men can make things or actions more or kfs pleating 
to themfclves ; and thereby remedy that, to which one niayjukly impute a 
great deal of their wandering. Fafhion and the common opinion haying 
fettled wrong notions, and education and cuftom ill habits, tire juft values Oi 
things are mifphiccd, and the palates of men corrupted. Pains fhoukl be taken 
to rectify thefe; and contrary habits change our pleasures, and give a relifh 
to that which is neceftary or conducive to our happinefs. Tins every one 
mxtft confefs he can do, and when happinefs is loft, and milery ovei takes him, 
he will confefs he did amifs in neglecting it, and condemn himielf for it: 
and I afk every one, whether he has not often done fo ? 

Preference of § 70. I shall not now enlarge any farther on the wrong judgments and 
vke to virtue jKwledt of what is in their power, whereby men miflead themfelves. This 
wranRjudjji: would make a volume, and is not my bufmefs. But whatever talk notions, or 
fhameful negledfc of what is in their power, may put men out oi their way to 
happinefs, and diftradt them, as we fee, into fo different courfcs of life, this 
yet is certain, that morality, eftabiiflsed upon its true foundations, cannot but 
determine the choice in any one that will but confider: anti he that will not be 
fo far a rational creature as to reflect ferioufly upon infinite happinefs and 
milery, muft needs condemn hiinfelf as not making that ufe of his under- 
fianding he ihould. The rewards and punifhments of another life, which the 
Almighty has eftablifhed as the inforcements of his law, are of weight enough 
to determine the choice, again ft whatever pleafure oi pain this ale Cdii mew, 
when the eternal ftate is confidered but in its bare poffibility, which no-body 
can make any doubt of. He that will allow exquifite and endlefs happinefs 
to be but the poflible confequence of a good life here, and the contrary ffcate 
the poflible reward of a bad one j muft own himfelf to judge very much amifs 
if he does not conclude, that a virtuous life, with the certain expectation of 
everlafting blifs, which may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the 
fear of that dreadful ftate of mifery, which it is very poflible may oveitake 
the guilty; or at beft the terrible uncertain, hope of annihilation. This is 
evidently fo, though the virtuous life here had nothing hut pain, and the vi¬ 
cious continual pleafure: which yet is, for the moftpart, quite otherwife, ana 
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w 4 crs reil* the indiflferaney of that power to adt, or not to a#, is juft as 
was before, as will appear, if the will puts it to the trial, by ordering th< 
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wherein I am not a<flive, hut barely paffive, and cannot in that -p •ofition of • ■' s 

tny eyesyor body, avoid receiving them: But when I turn ray eyes another 
way, or remove my body out of tliefan-beams, I am properly adlive j beeaufe 
of my own choice, by a power within myfelf, I put lUyMf into tliat motion* 

Such an action is the product of active power. 
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Book II. which, if I would confider, as a philofopher, and examine on what caufest 
*—■—v —-— > they depend, and of what they'are made, I believe they all might be re¬ 
duced to thefevery few primary and original ones, viz. Extenfiori, Solidity, 
Mobility, or the power of being moved ; which by our fenfes we receive 
from body: Perceptivity, or the power of perception, or thinking ; Moti- 
vity, or the power of moving; which by reflection. we receive from our 
minds. I crave leave to make ufe of thefe two new words, to avoid the 
danger of being miftaken in the ufe of thofe which are equivocal. To which 
if we add Exigence, Duration, Number; which belong both to the one and 
the other; we have, perhaps, all the original ideas, on which the reft de¬ 
pend. For by thefe, I imagine, might be explained the nature of colours, 
founds, taftes, fmells, and all other ideas we have, if we had but faculties 
acute enough to perceive the feverally modified extensions, and motions of 
thefe minute bodies, which produce thofe feveral ten fat ions in us. But my 
pi dent purpofe being only to enquire into the knowledge the mind has of 
things, by thofe ideas and appearances, which God has fitted it to receive 
from them, and how the mind comes by that knowledge, rather than into 
their caufes, or manner of production ; I fhall not, contrary to the dellgn of 
this eftay, let rnyfelf to enquire philofophically into the peculiar conftitution 
of bodies, and the configuration of parts, whereby they have the power to 
produce in us the ideas of their fenfible qualities; I fhall not enter any far¬ 
ther into that difquifition, it. fufficing to my purpofe to obferve, that gold or 
fafifron has a power to produce in us the idea of yellow, and friow or milk the 
idea of whiye; which we can only have by our fight, without examining the 
texture of the parts of thofe bodies, or the particular figures or motion of the 
particles which rebound from them, to caufe in us that particular fenfation : 




ob}e&, whereby it produces different ideas in us, but the different bulk, 
figure, number, texture, and motion of its infenfible parts. 
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C a a p. §i. T TAVING treated of fimple modes in the foregoing chapters, and 
XXII. ’ £~J given feveral inftances of fome of the moft eonliderable of them, 

-v- > to (hew what they are, and how we come by them ; we are now in the next 

h! what place to confider thofe we call mixed modes : fuch are the complex ideas we 
‘ ’ mark by the names Obligation, Drunkennefs, a Lye, &c. which confifting of 
feveral combinations of fimple ideas of different kinds, I have called mixed 
modes, to diftinguiih them from the more fimple modes, which confift only 
of fimple ideas of the fame kind. Thefe mixed modes being alfo fuch com¬ 
binations of fimple ideas, as are not looked upon to be charaaeriftieal marks 
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of any real beings that have a fteady exiftence, but fcattered and independent 
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ideas pur together by the mind, are thereby didinguifhed from the complex 
ideas of fubdances. 

§ z, Th at the mind, in refpedt of its fimple ideas, is wholly pafiive, and 
receives them all from the exigence and operations of things, l'uch as fenla- 
tion or reflection offers them, without being able to make any one idea, ex¬ 
perience (hews us : but if we attentively eonfider thefe ideas I call mixed 
modes, we are now fpeaking of, we fhall find their original quite different. 
The mind often exercifes.au active power in making thefe feveral combina¬ 
tions : for it being once furnifhed v^ith fimple ideas, it can put them toge¬ 
ther in feveral compofkions, and fo make variety of complex ideas, without 
examining whether they exift fo together in nature. And hence I think .it 
is that thefe ideas are called notions, as if they had their original and con- 
da nt exidence more in the thoughts of men, than in the reality of things ; 
and to form fuch ideas, it fuffieed, that the mind puts the parts of them fco- 
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gether, anc 

dering whether they had any real being: though I do not deny, but feveral 
of them might be taken from obfervatiqn, and the exiflence of feveral fim¬ 
ple ideas fo combined, as they are put together in the underdanding. For 
the man who ftrffc framed the idea of hypocrify, might have either taken it 
at firffc from the obfervation of one* who made /hew of good. qualities which 
he 1 tad not, or elie have framed that idea in his mind, without having any 
l'uch pattern to fafhion it by: for it is evident, that in the beginning of lan¬ 
guages and focieties of men, feveral of thofe complex ideas, which were con¬ 
sequent to the conflitutiorvs eflabliflied amongft them, mud needs have been 


in the minds 
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framed, before 
§ 3. Indeed n 


f men before they exifted any where 


names that itood for fuch complex ideas were in ufe, 


combinations they ftooc 
low th 

ng for fuch combinatio. 


t languages are matte, 


ufu 


and that many 
and fo thole ideas 
for ever exidecL 

le, and abound with words dand- 
way of : gfif||fetheie complex ideas is by 
the explication of thofe terms that Hand for them. For confiding of a com¬ 
pany of fimple ideas combined, they may by words. Handing for thofe fimple 
ideas, be reprefen ted to the m ind of one who underfbnds thofe words, though 
that complex combination of fimple ideas were never offered to his mind by 
the real exidence of things. Thus a man may come to have the idea of 
facrilege or murder, by enumerating to him the fimple ideas which thefe 
words Hand tor, without ever feeing either of them committed. 

§ 4. Ever y mixed mode confiding of many dillindl fimple ideas, it feems 
reafonable to enquire, ” whence it has its unity, and how fuch a precife imil- 
*■ titude comes to make but one idea, fince that combination does not always 
* l exid together in nature ?” To which I anfwer, it is plain it has its unity 
i aft of the mind combining thofe feveral fimple ideas together, and 
confidering them as one complex one. coniiftinv of thnfo ? 
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us union, or that which is looked on generally to compieat it, is one 
name given to that combination. For it is by their names that men com¬ 
monly regulate their account of their didindt fpeeies of mixed modes, lel- 
dom allowing or confidering any number of fimple ideas to make one corn- 
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Book. II. ple$ pnf, but fuch collegians - as there be names for. Thus, though the 
c—~v —-yj killing of an old man be as fit in nature to be united into one complex idea, 
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as the"killing a man’s, father ; yet' there being no name llanding precilely 
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the one, as there is the name of parricide to mark the other, it is pot taken 
for a particular complex idea, nor a didinch fpecies of atflions front that of 
killing a young man, or any other man. . 

• " i /. If' w<? IhpiUd enquire a little farther, to fee what it is that0c9a.ficivs 
riien to make feveral combinations of Ample ideas into diftindf, and, as it 
were, fettled modes, and neglect others which, in the nature of things 
themfelves, have as much an aptnefs to he combined and make didin# ideas, 
we ihalj find the reafon.of it to be the end of languagewhich-, being to 
mark or communicate mens thoughts to one another with all the.difp.at.ch 
that may be, tdey nipally make l'uch colk&ions of ideas into complex modes, 
and affix names to .them, as they have- frequent ufe of in their way of living 
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another. 
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fey theparticular jijjttlies that iiand for theirs tha*. - 

by multiplying of complex ideas with names to them, which they ieklom 
or never have any pccation to make ufe of. 

& 6 . This fhewsus how.it comes.. to mfk* tl 


46 . This thews 11s how.it comes to pats, that there are in every language 
many particular words, which cannot be rendered by any one tingle word of 
another. For the feveral fafhions, cuftoms, and manners of one nation, 
making feveral combinations.of ideas familiar and neceiiary in one, which 
another people have had never any occaiion to make, or perhaps fo much as. 




and proferiptio amongil the Romans, were words which other languages had 
no narnes that exa&ly aafwered, becaufe they itood for complex ideas,..which 
were not in the minds of the men of other nations. W here there was no 
fuch cuftom, there-was-no notion of any fuch actions ; no ufe of fuch com¬ 
binations of ideas as were united* and as it were tied together by thofh 
terms : and therefore in other countries there were no names for them. 

§ 7. Hence alfo we may. fee the reafon why languages condantly change, 
take up new, and lay by old terms ; becaufe change of euftoms and. opi¬ 
nions bringing with it" new opm-bmations of ideas, which it is nccelfary lje-“ 
queotly to°thmk on, and talk about, newmaipcs, to avoid long deferiptions,, 
are annexed to and fo they become new Ipecies of complex modes. 

What a number of different ideas are by: this means wrapt, up in one ihort 
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notice here of the names of mixed modes j which being fleeting and tranftent C h a p. 
combinations of fimple ideas, which have but a fhort exiflertce any where but XXII. 

in the minds of men, and there too have ho longer any exiHence, than -*— J 

whirl fl they are thought on, 
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have not fo much any where the appearance of a 



m ex id altogether any where in the things themfelves, 
quired time to their performance, and fo could never all 
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therefore We are apt to annex them to the names that excite them 
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o the minds of men, where the ideas of thefe adtions 
;ed, they have there too a very uncertain exiflence; and 
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in us. 


dupstdry putting together of fevers! fimple ideas in our 
; ,dss fo he that grft invented printing : or etching bici an idea of i« 
tnd before it ever ex i feed. 3. Which is the molt ulual way, by explain- 

s, at hotioiitwec&nnot fee ;' and by enu¬ 
merating, and thereby, as it were, fettihg before our imaginations all thole 
ideas which go to the making them up, and are the coniftituent parts of them. 
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ra we would -have him conceive ; lb that it has in it no 
has With- us the fame name for. For all 
ale into lim pie ideas, of which they are 

comp 

clients, as I may fo fay, are alfo co 
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wife than the ideas they ftand for are in the mind of the fpeaker. I think I 
need not go any farther in the analyfis of that complex idea we call a lye : 
what I have faid is enough to fhew, that it is made up of fimple ideas: and 
>uid not be bu t an offenfive tedioufnefs to my reader, to trouble him with 
ore minute enumeration of every particular fimple idea that goes to this 
i which, from what has been faid, he cannot but be able to make 
If. The fame may be done in all our complex ideas whatfoever ; 

nded and decompounded, may at laft be refolved into 
all the materials of knowledge or thought we have, 
we have reafon to fear that the mind is hereby dinted 
of ideas, if we confide' 
i r and firinre alone af 
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l U)OK H ; n t ot 5 \ ave rc0 P e and c'ompafs enough for his thoughts to range in, thougl 
• tiie) be, .as i pretend, confined only to Ample ideas received from fenfatio: 
oi reflection, and their feveral combinations. 
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SA _ , i 10 ; 1^*5 wor *,°“f “bicrving, Which of all our Ample ideas have been 

i>owo live ‘ ln01 'nodibed, and bad molt mixed ideas made out of them, with names 
b«n inert g«en to them: and thole have been thefc three; thinking and motion (which 
are the two ideas which comprehend in them all aflion) and power, from 
whence thele adtions are conceived to flow. Thefe finlple ideas, I fiiy, of 
thinking, motion, and power, have been thole which have been moll modi - 
ned, and out oi whole modifications have been made mold complex modes, 
oitl: names to them, h or action being the great bufmefs of mankind, and 
toe whole matter about which ail laws are converfant, it is no wonder that 
the ieveral modes or thinking and motion ihould be taken notice of, the 
ideas of them obierved, and bud up in the memory, and have names alligned 
to them; without which, laws could be but ill made, or vice and dilorder 
rcpielied. Nor- could any communication be well had amonglt men, vfithout 
fuen complex ideas, with names to them: and therefore men have fettled 
names, and fuppoied fettled ideas, in their minds, of modes of adtion diftin- 
gmlhed by hieir caufes, means, objedts, ends, inliruments, time, place, and 
oi iiu <ii asm fiances, and alio of their powers fitted for thole actions : v. g, 
hoi finds is the power to fpeak or do what we intend, before others, without 
1 ear oi tuloidei; and the t.x reeks call the confidence of ipeaking by a peculiar 
name, ^appmiec : which power or ability in man, of doing any thing, when 
it has been acquired by frequent doing the fame thing-, is that idea we name 
■ abit }: wh f. n lt ^forward, and ready upon every oecafion to break into adtion, 
ne „ ca lf - dilppation. I bus tefiinefs is a dilpofition-or aptneis to be an$rry. 

1 o conclude : Let us examine any modes of action, v. g. confideration and 
aitait, which are adtions of the mind ; running and Ipeaking, which are adtions 
oi the body; revenge and murder, which are adtions of both together: and 
we lhall find them but Co many collections, of Ample ideas, which together 
make up the complex ones signified by thole names. 

Seven! words § lb Power being the lource from whence all adtion proceeds, the fub- 
SKn, W ,? ercin thele powers are, when they exert this power into adt, are 

%»4 ku ?'f ‘ led > and fubftances which thereupon are produced, or the Ample 
the eflca ‘ ,d f? s ; v |f c ^ are introduced into any fubjedt by .the exerting of that power, are 
called,efieds, I he- efficacy whereby the new lubAance or idea is produced, 
is called, in the fubjedt exerting 1 * ‘ * - 

wherein any Ample idea is chang " 
efficacy, however various, and I 
conceive it, in intellectual ag 

^ju^prtrd^nrtt! ., 

I think ,ve cannot conceive it to be any other but thefe two : for whatever fort 

"Ido d. h , cl "’:d rodu “ s r ‘-y did 1 c t °‘ ,fV1 ' s 1 , p fcir - to , "» 

e i emote irom niy thoughts, apprehenlions, 
the dark to me : as five other lenfes, or as the 
therefore many words, which feem to 

exprefs 


yi id piuauiCtl, 

power, adtion ; hut in the fubjedt, 
produced, it is called paffion : which 
ib aim oft infini te, yet we can, I think, 
nothing elfe but modes of thinking and 
die but modifications of motion, 1 fay, 
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expiefs feme action, fignify nothing of the action or modus operandi at all, 
but oarely the effect, with fome circumftances of the jfubjedt wrought on, or 
cauie operating ; v, g. creation, annihilation, contain in them no idea of the 
action or manner whereby they are produced, but barely of the caufe, and the 
thing done. And when a countryman fays the cold freezes water, though the 
word leering teems to import tome adtion, yet truly it tignifies nothing but 
the efledt, viz. that water that was before fluid is become hard and coil-' 
liltent, without containing any idea of the a&ion whereby it is done. 

J 1Z ’ ! T ? INIC 1 (hal1 not necd t0 remark here, that though power and 
action make the greateft part of mixed modes, marked by names, and familiar 
m the minds and mouths of men; yet other Ample ideas, and their feveral 
combinations, are not excluded: much lefs, I think, will it be neceffaryfor 
me to enumerate ail the mixed modes, which have been fettled, with names 
to them. That would be to make a dictionary of the greateft part of the 
words made ufe of in divinity, ethicks, law, and politicks, and feveral other 
Iciences. All that is requifite to my prefent defign, is, to fliew what fort 
o ideas thole are which 1 call mixed modes, how the mind comes by them, 
and that they are compofitions made up of Ample ideas got from fenfation 
and reflection; which, I luppofe, I have done. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

our complex ideas of fubftances. 


§ . . T-HE mind being as I have declared, furnifhed with a great number C h a r 
1 01 t e umtrle ideas, conveyed in by the fenfes, as they are found XXIII 

m exterior things, or by reflection on its own operations, takes notice alfo, u_ 

mat a certain number 0j thefe Ample ideas go conflantly together; which }deas c>f ful, ~ 

. emg piefumed to belong to one thing, and words being fuited to common made 8 ’ lMW 
apprehenAons, and made uie of for quick diipatch, are called, fe united in 

talk H by °?5 nai ' le ' W J Uch ; b 7 inad vertency, we are apt afterward to 

lk oj, and conAder as one Ample idea, which indeed is a complication of 
many ideas together : bccaufe, as I have faid, not imagining how thefe 
impic ideas can fubflft by themfelves, we accuftom ourfelves to fuppofe 
feme tubflratum wherein they do fubfiit, and from which they do refult 

which therefore we call fubftance. * J 

§ 2. So that if any one will examine himfelf concerning his notion of oure Our ;dea of 
fubftance in general, he will And he has no other idea of it at all, but only? kbftance in 
luppoAtion of he knows not what fupport of fuck qualities, which are capable get * r - 
of producing Ample ideas ui us; which qualities are commonly called acci- 
cents. If any one fhould be afked, what is the fubjeft wherein colour or 
weight inheres he would have nothing to fey, but the folid extended parts • 
and ,.f he were demanded what is it Aat that folidity and extenfion adhere in’ 
he would not be m a much better cafe than the Indian before-mentioned, who, 

laying , 




the world was fupported b 


Some 



# . ^ t, vvas ; aifkftd what-the 1 

reded on ; to which his ani'wer was, ^ * great torte-ife. But being 
to know what gave fupport to the broad-backed tortoife, replied, 
he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other cafes where, 
we ufe words without having clear and diftinbt ideas, we talk like children j. 
who being queftioned what fueh a thing is, which they know not, readily give 
this fatisfadtory ani'wer, That it is fomeihing: which in truth dignifies no 
more,, when fo ufed either by children, or men, but that they know not what 
and that the thing they pretend to know and talk of, is what they have no 
diiHndt idea of at all, and fo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The 
Ihfee have, to which we give the general, name fubftanee, being 


then 


idea 

nothing but the fuppofed, but unknown fupport: of thole qualities we find elid¬ 
ing, which we imagine cannot fubfift, “ line re fubftante,” without fome- 



combinations of firppk ideas, as are by experience and obforvation of mens, 
fenles taken notice of to exift together, and arc therefore fuppofed to flow from 
the particular internal cpnftitution, or unknown eftence of that fubftan.ee. 
Thus we come to have the ideas of a man, horfe, gold, water, &c. of which 
fubftances, whether any one has any other clear idea, farther than of certain 
fun pie ideas co-exiftent together, I appeal to every one's own experience. It is 
the ordinary qualities obfervable in iron, or a diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex idea of thofe fubftances, which a iinith or a jeweller 
commonly knows better than a philofopher; who, whatever fubftantial forms 
he may talk of, has no other idea of thofe fubftances, than what is framed 
by a cdll.e£tion of thofe Ample ideas, which are to be found in them : only 
we irmft take notice, that our complex ideas of fubftances, befides all thofe 
Ample ideas they are made up of, have always the confufed idea of fome- 
thing to which they belong, and in which they fubfift. And therefore 
when we fpeak of any fort of .fubftance, we fav it is a thing having fuch or 
filch qualities j as body is a thing that is extended, figured, and capable of 
motion; fpirit, a thing capable of thinking; and fo hardnds, friability, 
and power to draw iron, we fay, are qualities to be found in a loadftone. 
Thefo, and the like faftiions. of fpcaking, intimate, that the fubftance is 
fuppofed. always fomething befides the ex tendon,- figure, folidity, motion, 
thinking, or other obfervable ideas, though we know not what it is. 

§4. Hence, when we talk or think of any particular fort of corporeal 
fubftances, as horfe, ftone, &c. though the idea we have of either of them be 
but the complication or collection of thofe feveral limple ideas of fenfible 
qualities, which we ufe to find united in the thing called horfe or ftone; yet 
'.became we cannot conceive how they fhould fubfift alone, nor one in another,. 
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our fenfes do fubiift ; by itippofing a fubftance, wherein thinking, knowing, 
doubting, and a power of moving, &c. do fubiift, we have as clear a notion 
of the fubftance of fpirit, as we have of body : the one being kip pole cl to be 
(without knowing what it is) the fubftratum to thofe iimple ideas we have 
from without; and the other fuppofed .(with a like ignorance of what it is) 
to be the fubftratum to thofe operations we experiment in ourfelves within. 
It is plain then, that the idea of corporeal fubftance in matter is as 'remote 
from our conceptions and appreheniions, as that of fpiritual fubftance or 
fpirit : and therefore from our not having any notion of the fubftance of 
fpirit, we can no more conclude its non-exiftence, than we can for the 
fame reafon deny the exiftence of body; it being as rational to affirm there 
is no body, beeaufe we have no clear and diftindt idea of the fubftance ot 
matter, as to fay there is no fpirit, beeaufe we have no clear and diftindt 
idea of the fubftance of a fpirit, 

§ 6. Whatever therefore be the jfecret, abftradt nature of fubftance in 
general, all the ideas we have of particular diftindt forts of fubftances, are 
nothing but feveral combinations of funple ideas, co-exifting in fuch, though 
unknown, caufe of their union, as makes the whole fubiift of i tie If. It is by 
fuch combinations of funple ideas, and nothing elft, that we reprefent par¬ 
ticular forts of fubftances to ourfelves; fuch are the ideas we have of their 
leveral fpeeies in our minds; and fuch only do we, by their fpecifick names, 
fignify to others v. g. man, horfe, fun, water, iron : upon hearing which 
words, every one who underftands the language, frames in his mind a com¬ 
bination of thofe feveral Iimple ideas, which he has ufually obferved, or fancied 
to exift together under that denomination ; all which he fuppofes to reft in, 
and be as it were adherent to that unknown common fubjedt, which inheres 
not in any thing elfe. Though in the mean time it. be manifeft, and every 
one upon enquiry into his own thoughts will find, that he has no other idea of 
any fubftance, v. g. let it be gold, horfe, iron, man, vitriol, bread, but what 
he has barely of thofe fenfible qualities, which he fuppofes to inhere, with a 
fuppofition of fuch a fubftratum, as gives, as it were, a fupport to thofe qua¬ 
lities or Iimple ideas, which he has obferved to exift united together. Thus 
the idea of the fun, what is it but an aggregate of thofe feveral fixnple ideas, 
bright, hot, roundifti, having a conftant regular motion, at a certain diftance 
from us, and perhaps fome other ? As he who thinks and dilcouries of the 
fan, has been more or lefs accurate in obferving thofe fenfible qualities, 
ideas, or properties, which arc in that thing which he calls the fun. 

§ 7. For he has the perfedteft idea of any of the particular forts of fub¬ 
ftances, who has gathered and put together moft of thofe fimple ideas which 
do exift in it, among which are to be reckoned its adtive powers, and pallive 
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Our ideas of fubftances. 

Look II. capacitiesj, which though not fimple ideas, yet in this refpedt, for brevity fake, 
raa y conveniently enough be reckoned amongft them. Thus the power of 
drawing iron, is one of the ideas of the complex one of that fubftance we call 
a load-hone ; and a power to be fo drawn is a part of the complex one we 
call iron: which powers pafs for inherent qualities in thofe iubjefts. Be- 
caufe every fybftance being as apt, by. the powers we obferve in it, to change 
iome fenfible qualities in other fubjedls, as it is to produce in us thofe fim- 
ple ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, by thofe new fenfible. 
qualities introduced into other iubjedts, difeover to us thofe powers,which 
do thereby mediately affedt our fenfes, as regularly as its fenfible qualities 
do it immediately: v. g. we immediately by our fenfes perceive in fire its 
heat and colour j which are, if rightly confidered, nothing but powers in it 
to produce thofe ideas in us: we alio by our fenfes perceive the colour and 
brittlenefs of charcoal, whereby we come by the knowledge of another power 
in fire, which it has to change the colour and conilftency of wood. By the 
former, fire immediately, by the latter it mediately difeovers to us thefe fe- 
veral qualities, which therefore we look upon to be a part of the qualities 
of fire, and to make them a part of the complex ideas of it. For all thofe 
powers that we take cognizance of, terminating only in the alteration of 
fome fenfible qualities in thofe fubjedts on which they operate, and fb 
making them exhibit to us new fenfible ideas 5 therefore it is that I have 
reckoned thefe powers amongft the fimple ideas, which make the complex 
ones of the forts of fubftances; though thefe powers, confidered in them- 
felves, are truly complex ideas. And in this loofer fenfe I crave leave to be 
unde ft food, when I name any of' thefe potentialities amongft the fimple ideas, 
which we recoliedt in our minds, when we think of particular fubftances. 
For the powers that are feverally in them are neceffary to be confidered,. if we 
will have true diHindi notions of the feveral forts of fubftances. 

Ani why. § 8. Nor are we to wonder, that powers make a great part of our com¬ 
plex ideas of fubftances; fince their fecondary qualities are thofe, which in 
1110ft of them ferve principally to diftinguifh fubftances one from another, and 
commonly make a confiderable part of the complex idea of the feveral forts 
of them. For our fenfes failing us in the difeovery of die bulk, texture, 
and figure of the minute parts of bodies, on which their real confutations 
and differences depend, we are fain to make life of their fecondary qualities, 
as the charadteriftical notes and marks, whereby to frame ideas of them in 
our minds, and diftinguifh them one from another. All which fecondary 
qualities, as has been fhewn, are nothing but bare powers. For the 
colour and tafte of opium are,, as well as its foporifick or anodyne virtues, 
mere powers depending on its primary qualities, whereby it is fitted to pro¬ 
duce different operations on different parts of our bodies, 

§ 9 . The ideas that, make our complex ones,of corporeal fubftances, are of 
thefe three forts, Fifth,, the ideas, of the primary qualities, of things,, which 
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are diicovered by our fenfes, and are in them even when we perceive them 
not ; fiich are the bulk, figure, number, fituation, and motion of the parts 
of bodies, which are really in them,, whether we take notice of them or no. 

5: Secondly,. 
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j is in its cauie. Thirdly, the aptnefs we conlid 
to Vive or receive fuch alterations of primary qualities, as 
lb altered Ihould produce in us different ideas from what it 
are called active and paffive powers : ail which powers, 
any notice or notion of them, terminate only in fenfible _ 
whatever alteration a loadftone has the power to make, in the minute par¬ 
ticles of iron, wc Ihould have no notion of any power it had at all to operate 
on iron, did not its fenfible motion difcover it: and I doubt not, but there 
are a thou! and changes, that bodies we daily handle have a power to cauie 
in one another,, which we never fufped, becaufe they never appear in fenfi¬ 
ble effeds. 




fubftances. 

of its idea* ^ w ^ 

melted, but of not fpending itfelf in the fire; of being diflolved in aqua re- fubftanc< 
aia ; are ideas as neceffiry to make up our complex idea of gold, as its co¬ 
lour and weight: which, if duly conftdered, are alio nothing but different 
powers. For to fpeak truly, yellownefs is not actually in gold; but is a. 
power in gold to produce that idea in us by our eyes, when placed in a due 
light: and the heat, which we cannot leave out of our ideas of the, fiitl, is 
no more really in the fun, than the white colour it introduces into wax. 

Thefe are both equally powers in the fun, operating, by the motion and fi¬ 
gure of its fenfible parts, fo on a man, as to make him have the idea of heat y 
and fo on wax, as to make it capable to produce in a man the idea of white. • 

§ 11. Ha i) we fenfes acute enough to difeern the minute particles of bodies-. The now fe- 
and the real conffitution on whichtheir fenfible qualities depend, I doubt not 
but they would produce quite different ideas in us ; and that which is now the dies would 
vellow colour of gold, would then difappear, and inftead of it we ihould lee difappear, if 
an admirable texture of parts of a. certain fuse and figure. This micro!copes cover thepri . 
plainly difcover to us ; for what to our naked eyes produces a certain colour, map- ones of 
is, by thus augmenting the aeutenefs of our fenfes, difeovered to be quite a p JJ minuta 
different thing; and the thus altering, as it were, the proportion of the bulk 
of the minute parts of a coloured object to our ufual fight, produces different 
ideas from what it did before. Thus fand or pounded glals, which is opake, 
and white to the naked eye, is pellucid in a microfcope; and a hair feen this 
way, lofcs its former colour, and is in a great meafure pellucid, ’with, a mix¬ 
ture of feme bright fparkling colours, fuch as appear from, the refraction of 
.diamonds, and other pellucid bodies. Blood to the naked eye appears all 
red; but by a good microfcope, wherein its leffer parts appear, fhews only 
feme few globules of red, fwimming in a pellucid liquor: and how thefe 
red globules would appear, if glafles could be found that could yet magnify 
them a thoufand or ten thoufand times more, is uncertain. 

§ 12. The infinite wife contriver of us, and all things about us, hath fitted Our faculties 
our fenfes, faculties, and organs, to the conveniences of life, and the bufinefe ^J'V'our,- 
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into their admirable Contrivances and wonderful effects, to admire and mag¬ 
nify the wifciom, power, and goodnefs of their author. Such a knowledge 
a.s this, which is Tinted to our prefent condition, we want not faculties to 
attain. But it. appears not, that God intended we fliould have a perfedf, 
clear, and adequate knowledge of them : that perhaps is not in the coinpre- 
henfibn of any finite being. We are furnifhed with faculties (dull and 
weak as they ate) to difcover enough in the creatures, to lead us to the kno w ¬ 
ledge of the Creator, and the knowledge of our duty ; and we are fitted well 
enough with abilities to provide for the conveniencies of living: thefe are 
our bufinefs in this world. But were our fenfes altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have 
quite another face to us; and, I am apt to think, would be inconfiftent with 
our being, or at lead; well-being, in this part of the univerfe which we inha- 
bit, ric that eoriliders- how little our conftitution is able to bear a remove 
inter parts of this ai \\ not. much higher than that we commonly breathe in, 
will 'have reafori to be fatisficd, that in this globs of earth allotted for our 
manfion, the all-wife Architect lias luited our organs, and the bodies that 
are to aiiedt them, one to another. II our fenfe of hearing were but one 
thoufand tildes quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noifie didradt us f 
And we fhbuld in the • quieted: retirement be lefs able to fleep or meditate, 
than in the middle of a fea-fight. Nay, if that moft inftrudive of our 
fenfes, feeing, were in any man a thoufand or a hundred thoufand times more 
acute than it is by the beft microfcdpe, things feveral millions of times lefs 
than the fmaHeft objedtof his light now, would then be vifible to his naked 
eyes, and fo he would come nearer to the difeovery of the texture and 
motion of the minute .parts of corporeal things ; and in many of them, pro¬ 
bably get ideas of their internal confutations. But then he would be in a 
quite different world from other people : nothing would appear the fame to 
him, and others; the vifible ideas of every thing would be different. So 
that I doubt, whether he and the ref! of men could d'ifcourfe concerning the 
objects of fight, or have any communication about colours, their appear- 
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great advantage by the change, if fuch an acute fight would not ferve to con¬ 
duct him to the market and exchange; if he could not fee things he was to 
avoid, at a convenient di fiance; nor diftinguifh things he had to do with, by 
thole fenfiblequalities others do. He that was fnarp-lighted enough to fee the 
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jxes of viiion, which the afliftance of gVafics (cafually at fir ft lighted on) has 
taught us to conceive ? What wonders would he difcover, who could io fit his 
•eyes to all forts of ohjeds, as to fee* when he pleated, the figure and motion 
-of the minute particles in the blood, and other juices of animals,, as diftmfily 
as he does, at other times, the ihape and motion of the animals thcmfelves ? 


'erve in them, would perhaps be of no ad- 
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round us, and we have to do with: and though we cannot, by the faculties, 
we have, attain to a perfect knowledge of things, yet they will ferve us well 
enough for thoft ends above-mentioned, which are our great concernment. I 
beg my reader’s pardon for laying before him fo wild a fancy, concerning 
the ways of perception in beings above us: btVt how extravagant foever it be, 

I doubt whether we can imagine any thing about the knowledge of angels, 
but after this manner, l'ome way or other in proportion to what we find and 
obferve in ourfelves. And though we cannot but allow, that the infinite 
power and wifdom of God may frame creatures with a thoufand other fa¬ 
culties and ways of perceiving things without them, than what we have* 
yet our thoughts can go no farther than our own : fo impoflible it is for us 
to enlarge our verygueffes beyond the ideas received from our own fenlation 
and reflection. The fuppofition at leaft, that angels do fometim.es aflame 
bodies, needs not ftartle us; fince feme of the molt antient arid moft learned 
fathers of the church feemed to believe, that they had bodies : and this is 
certain,, that their ftate and way of exiltence is unknown to us. 
t § 14. Bu r to return to the matter in hand, the ideas we have of fubftances, Complex: 
and the ways we come by them; I lay, our fpecifick ideas of fubftances arc ilieas ofi ' ub - 
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united in one thing. Thefe ideas of fubftances, thougn they are 
ft triple apprehenftons, and the names of them lirnple terms 
complex and compounded. Thus the idea which an T ' 
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the name Swan, is white colour, long neck, red beak, black legs, and whole 
feet, and all thcie of a certain lizcj with a power of fwimining in the water, 
and making a certain kind of noife ; and perhaps, to a man who has long 
obferved this kind of birds, fome other properties which all terminate in 
fenfible fimple ideas, all united in one comrnon fubjea. 

.§ 1 5■ Besides the complex: ideas we have of material fenfible fubftances, 
of which 1 have laft ipoken, by the fimple ideas we have taken from thofe ope¬ 
rations of our own minds, which we experiment daily in ourlelves, as think¬ 
ing, understanding, willing, knowing, and power of beginning motion, &c. 
■co-exifting in fome lubftance ; vve are able to frame the complex idea of an 
immaterial fpirit. And thus, by putting together the ideas of thinking, per¬ 
ceiving, liberty, and power of moving themielves and other things, we have as 
clear a perception and. notion of immaterial jubilances, as we have of material. 
For putting together the ideas of thinking and willing, or the power of mov¬ 
ing or quieting corporeal motion, joined to fublxance, of which we have no dif- 
tirnft idea, we have the idea of an immaterial fpirit; and by putting together the 
ideas of coherent folid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with fub- 
ftance, of which likewile we have no poll rive idea, we have the idea of matter. 
The one is as clear and diftind an idea as the other: the idea of thinking, and 
moving a body, being as clear and diftintt ideas, as the ideas of extenfion, io- 
lidity, and being moved. For our idea of lubftance is equally obfcure, or 
none at all in both; it is but a fuppofed I know not what, to fupport thofe 
ideas we call accidents. It is for want of reflection that vve are apt to think, that 
our fenfes ihew us nothing hut material things. Every ad of fenfation, when 
duly confiderah gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the corporeal 
and fpiritual. For whilft 1 know, by feeing or hearing, &c. that there is fome 
corporeal being without me, the objeft of that fenfation I do more certainly 
know, that there is fome fpiritual being within me that fees and hears. This, 

I muft be convinced, cannot be the abtion of bare infenftble matter; nor ever 
could be, without an immaterial thinking being. 

§ 16. By the complex idea of extended, figured, coloured, and all other 
fenfible qualities, which is all that vve know of it, we are as far from the idea of 
the fubftance of body, as if vve knew nothing at all: nor after all the acquain¬ 
tance and familiarity, which we imagine we have with matter, and the many 
qualities men allure themfelves they perceive and know in bodies, will it per¬ 
haps upon examination be found, that they have any more, or clearer, primary 
ideas belonging to body, than they have belonging to immaterial fpirit. 

§ 17. The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradiftinguifhed 
to ipirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently feparable, parts, and a 
power of communicating motion by impulie. Thefe, I think, are the ori¬ 
ginal ideas proper and peculiar to body j for figure is but the confequence 
of finite extenfion. 

§ 18. The ideas we have belonging, and peculiar to ipirit, are thinking and 
will, or a power of putting body into motion by thought, and, which is con- 
fequent to it, liberty. For as body cannot but communicate its motion by 
impulie to another body, which it meets with at reft j fo the mind can put 
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bodies into motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleafes. The ideas of ex'ifteiiee, 
duration, and mobility, are common to them both. 

§ Jt 9- There is no reafon why it ihould be thought ftrange, that I make .. 
mobility belong to. fpirit: for having no other idea"of motion, but change 
of diftance With other beings that are confidered as at relt ; and finding, that 
fpirits, as well as bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that fpirits 
do operate at feveral times in ieveral places; I cannot but attribute change of 
place to all finite fpirits ; (for of the infinite fpirit I fpeak not here.) For 
my foul, being a real being, as well as my body, is certainly as capable of 
changing diftance with any other body, or being, as body itfelf; and fo is 
capable of motion. And if a mathematician can coniider a certain diftance, 
or a change of that diftance between two points, one may certainly conceive 
a diftance, and a change of diftance between two fpirits; and fo conceive 
their motion, their approach or removal, one from another. 

§20. Every one finds in himfelf, that his foul can think, will, and operate 
on his body in the place where that is; but cannot operate on a body, or in a 
place an hundred miles diftant from it. No-body can imagine, that his foul 
can think, or move a body at Oxford, whilft he is at London; and cannot 
but know, that, being united to his body, it conftantly changes place all the 
whole journey between Oxford and London, as the coach or horfe does that 
carries him, and I think may be faid to be truly all that while in motion-; 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear idea enough of its motion, 
its being feparated from the body in death, I think, will; for to confider it 
as going out of the body, or leaving it, and yet to have no idea of its mo¬ 
tion, feems to me impoflible. 

§ 21. If it be faid by any one, that it cannot change place, becaufe it hath 
none, for the fpirits are not in loco, but ubi; Ifuppofe that way of talking will 
not now be of much weight to many, in an age that is not much dafpofed to 
admire, or fuffer themfelves to be deceived by fuch unintelligible ways of 
fpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any fenfe in that diftindion, and" that 
it is applicable toourprefent purpofe, I defire him to put it into intelligible 
Englifh; and then from thence draw a reafon to fliew, that immaterial fpirits 
are not capable of motion. Indeed motion cannot be attributed to God; not 
becaufe he is an immaterial, but becaufe he is an infinite fpirit. 

§ 22. Let us compare then our complex idea of an immaterial fpirit with Wea foul 
our complex idea of body, and fee whether there be any more obfcurity in one 
than in the other, and in which moft. Our idea of body, as I think, is an fr '' u> 
extended folid fubftance, capable of communicating motion by impulfe: And 
our idea of foul, as an immaterial fpirit, is of a fubftance that thinks, and has 
a power of exciting motion in body, by willing or thought. Thefe, I think, 
gre our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra-diftinguifhed; and now let 
us examine which has moft obfcurity in it, and difficulty to be apprehended. 

I know, that people, whofe thoughts are immerfed in matter, and have fo 
fubjeded their minds to their fenfes, that they feldom refled: on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to fay, they cannot comprehend a thinking thing, which 
\ Ob. I. A a perhaps 
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Book II. perhaps is true: but I affirm, when they confider it well, they can no mere 
—v—comprehend an extended, thing. 

Cohefion of § 23. If any one fay, he knows not what it is thinks in him ; he means, he 
folid parts in knows not what the lubftance is of that thinking thing: no more, fay I, 
SinS- knows he what the fubftance is of that folid thing. Farther, if he fays he 
ed as think- knows not how he thinks ; I anfwer, neither knows he how he is extended; 
inginafoul. j 1QW parts of body are united, or cohere together to make exteniion. 

For though the preffure of the particles of air may account for the cohefion 
of federal parts of matter, that are groffier than the particles of air, and have 
pores lefs than the corpufcles of air; yet the weight, or preffure of the air, will 
not explain, nor can be acauie of the coherence of the particles oi air them- 
felves. And if the preffure of the aether, or any fubtiler matter than 
the air, may unite, and hold faft together the parts of a particle of air, as 
well as other bodies; yet it cannot make bonds for itfelf, and hold together 
the parts that make up every the lead: corpufcle of that materia fubtilis. So 
that that hypothecs, how ingeniouily foever explained, by fhewing, that the 
parts of lenlible bodies are held together by the preffure of other external 
inlenfible bodies, reaches not the parts of the aether itfelf: and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other bodies are held together 
bv the external preffure of the astlier, and can have no other conceivable 
caufe of their cohefion and union, by fo much the more it leaves us in the 
dark concerning the cohefion of the parts of the corpufcles of the aether it¬ 
felf; which we can neither conceive without parts, they being bodies, and 
diviffble; nor yet how their parts cohere, they wanting that caufe of cohe¬ 
fion, which is given of the coheffon of the parts of all other bodies. 

§ 24. But, in truth, the preffure of any ambient fluid, how great foever, 
can be no intelligible caufe of the cohefion of the folid parts of matter, f or 
though fuch a preflure may hinder the avulfion of two poliflied fuperficies, 
one from another, in a line perpendicular to them, as in the experiment of 
two polifhed marbles; yet it can never, in the leaft, hinder the reparation, 
by a motion, in a line parallel to thofe furfaces. Becaufe the ambient fluid, 
having a full liberty to fucceed in each point of lpace, deferted by a lateral 
motion, refifts fuch a motion of bodies lo joined, no more than it would 
refift the motion of that body, were it on all fides invironed by that fluid, 
and touched no other body: and therefore, if there were no other caufe 
of cohefion, all parts of bodies muff be eafily feparable by fuch a lateral 
Hiding motion. For if the preffure of the a>ther be the adequate caufe of 
cohefion, wherever that caufe operates not, there can be no cohefion. And 
fince it cannot operate againft Inch a lateral reparation, (as has been ffiewn) 
therefore in every imaginary plain, interfering any mais of matter, there 
could be no more cohefion, than of two poliflied furfaces, which will al¬ 
ways, notwithftanding any imaginable preflure of a fluid, eafily Aide one- 
from another.. So that perhaps, how clear an idea foever we think we have 
of the extenfion of body, which is nothing but the cohefion of folid parts, 
he that lhall well confider it in his mind, may have reafon to conclude, that 
it is as eafy for him to have a clear idea,, how the foul thinks, as how body 
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is extended. For fmce body is no'farther, nor otherwife extended, than by 
the union and cohefion of its folid parts, we {hall very ill comprehend the 
extenfion of body, without undemanding wherein confifts the union and 
cohefion of its parts ; which feems to me as incomprehenfible, as the man¬ 
ner 6f thinking, and how it is performed. 

§ 25. I allow it is ufual for moft people to wonder how any one fhould 
find a difficulty in what they think they every day obferve. Do we not fee, 
will they be ready to fay, the parts of bodies flick firmly together? Is there 
any thing more common ? And what doubt can there be made of it? And 
the like, I fay, concerning thinking and voluntary motion: Do we not 
every moment experiment it in ourfelves; and therefore can it be doubted ? 
The matter of fact is clear, I confels; but when we would a little nearer 
look into it, and confider how it is done, there I think we are at a lofs, 
both in the one, and the other ; and can as little underfland how the parts 
of body cohere, as how we ourfelves perceive, or move. I would have any 
one intelligibly explain to me, how the parts of gold, or brafs, (that but 
now in fufion were as loofe from one another, as the particles of water, or 
the lands of an hour-glafs) come in a few moments to be fo united, and 
adhere fo flrongly one to another, that the utmoft force of men’s arms can¬ 
not feparate them : a confidering man will, I fuppofe, be here at a lpfs, to 
fatisfy his own, or another-man’s underflanding. 

§ 26. The little bodies that compofe that fluid we call water, are fo 
extremely fmall, that I have never heard of any one, who by a microfcope 
(and yet I have heard of fome that have magnified to ten thoufand ; nay, to 
much above a hundred thoufand times) pretended to perceive their diftindl 
bulk, figure, or motion : and the particles of water are alfo fo perfectly loofe 
one from another, that the lealt force fenfibly feparates them. Nay, if we 
confider their perpetual motion, we mufl allow them to have no cohefion 
one with another ; and yet let but a fharp cold come, they unite, they con- 
lolidate, thefe little atoms cohere, and are not, without great force, feparable. 
He that could find the bonds that tie thefe heaps of loofe little bodies 
together fo firmly; he that could make known the cement that makes them 
flick fo faft one to another; would difeover a great, and yet unknown fecret: 
and yet when that was done, would he be far enough from making the ex- 
tenfion of body (which is the cohefion of its folid parts) intelligible, till he 
could fihew wherein confided the union, or confolidation of the parts of thofe 
bonds, or of that cement, or of the lead particle of matter that exids. Where-, 
by it appears, that this primary and fuppofed obvious quality of body will be 
found, when examined, to be as incomprehenfible as any thing belonging to 
our minds, and a folid extended lubflance as hard to be conceived as a°think- 
ing immaterial one, whatever difficulties fome would raife againfl it. 

§ 27. For to extend our thoughts a little farther, that preffure, which is 
brought to explain the cohefion of bodies, is as unintelligible as the cohefion 
itfelf. For if matter be confidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one fend 
his contemplation to the extremities of the univerfe, and there fee what 
conceivable hoops, what bond he can imagine to hold this mafs of matter in 
fo clofe a preffure together; from whence fleel has its firmnefs, and the parts 
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of a diamond their hardnefs and indiffolubility. If matter be finite, it mid 
have its extremes ; and there muff be tome thing to hinder it from leather¬ 
ing afunder. If, to avoid this difficulty, any one will throw himfelf into 
the fuppofition and abyfis of infinite matter, let him confider what light he 
thereby brings to the coheiion of body, and whether he be ever the nearer 
making it intelligible, by refolving it into a fuppofition, the moft abfurd 
and moll incomprehenfible of all other : So far is our extenfion of body 
(which is nothing but the coheiion of folid parts) from being clearer, or 
more diftinCt, when we would enquire into the nature, caufe, or manner ol 

it, than the idea of thinking. , . ' 

^ 28* Another idea we have of body is the power of communication of 
motion by impulfe; and of our fouls, the power of exciting motion by thought. 
Thefe ideas, the one of body, the other of our minds, every day’s experience 
clearly furnilhes us with : but if here again we enquire how this is done, we. 
are equally in the dark. For to the communication of motion by impulfe, 
wherein as much motion is loft to one body, as is got to the other, which is 
tfie ordinarieft cafe, we can have no other conception, but of the palling of 
motion out of one body into another; which, I think, is as obicure and uncon¬ 
ceivable, as how our minds move or ftop our bodies by thought; ^ which we 
every moment find they do. The increafe of motion by impulfe, which is ob- 
ferved or believed lometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underftooa. We* 
have by daily experience clear evidence of motion produced both by impulfe 
and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within our comprehen¬ 
sion; we are equally at a lofs in both. So that however we confider motion, and: 
its communication, either from body or fpirit, the idea which belongs to fpirit 
is at leaft as clear as that which belongs to body. And if we confider the active 
power of moving, or, as I may call it, motivity, it is much clearer in fpirit than 
body; fince two bodies, placed by one another at reft, will never aftord us the 
idea of a power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed motion: 
whereas the mind, every day, affords us ideas of an aCtive power of moving 
of bodies; and therefore it is worth our confideration, whether aCtive power 
be not the proper attribute of fpirits, and paffive power of matter. Hence 
may be conje&ured, that created fpirits are not totally feparate from matter, 
becaufe they are both aCtive and paffive. Pure fpirit, viz. God, is only active;, 
pure matter is only paffive; thofe beings that are both aCtive and paffive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as clear ideas belonging to fpirit, as we have belonging to body, the fub~ 
ftance of each being equally unknown to us; and the idea of thinking in fpirit.. 
as clearas of extenfion in body; and the communication of motion by thought,, 
which we attribute to fpirit, is as evident as that by impulfe, which wc afer ibe 
to body. Conftant experience makes us lenfible of both thefe, though out* 
narrow underftandings can comprehend neither. For when the mind would 
look beyond thofe original ideas we have from fenfation or reflection, and 
penetrate into their caufes, and manner of production, we find ftill it dis¬ 
covers nothing but its own Ihort-fightednefs. 
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§ 29, To conclude j fcnfation convinces us, that there are folid extended Chap. 
lubdances j and reflexion, that there are thinking ones : experience allures XXIII. 
us of the exidence of fuch beings i and that the one hath a power to move —v—-J 

body by impulfe, the other by thought; this we cannot doubt of. Expe¬ 
rience, I fay, every moment furnifhes us with the clear ideas, both of the 
one and the other. But beyond tbefe ideas, as received from their proper 
fources, our faculties will not reach. If we would enquire farther into their 
nature, caufes, and manner, we perceive not die nature of extenfion clearer 
than we do of thinking. If we would explain them any farther, one is as 
eafy as the other; and there is no more difficulty to conceive how a fubdance 
we know not lliould by thought fet body into motion, than how a fub- 
fiance we know not Ihould by impulfe fet body into motion. So that we 
are no more able to difeover wherein the ideas belonging to body conllft, 
than thofe belonging to fpirit. From whence it feems probable to me, that 
the firnple ideas we receive from lenfation and reflexion are the boundaries 
of our thoughts j beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, 
is not able to advance one jotj nor can it make any difeoveries, when it 
would pry into the nature and hidden caufes of thofe ideas. 

§ 30. So that, in lhort, the idea we have of fpirit, compared with the idea Ideas of body 
we have of body, hands thus : the fubdance of fpirit is unknown to us; and fo con/ared 
is the fubdance of body equally unknown to us. Two primary qualities or C °' 1 U 
properties of body, viz. folid coherent parts and impulfe, we have dihind: clear 
ideas of: fo likewife we know, and have dihind clear ideas of two primary 
qualities or properties of fpirit, viz. thinking, and a power of adion; i. e. a 
power of beginning or hopping feveral thoughts or motions. We have alfo 
the ideas of feveral qualities inherent in bodies, and have the clear dihind ideas 
of them: which qualities are but the various modifications of the extenfion of 
cohering folid parts, and their motion. We have likewife the ideas of the 
feveral modes of thinking, viz. believing, doubting, intending, fearing, 
hoping •, all which are but the feveral modes of thinking. We have alfo the 
ideas of willing, and moving the body confequent to it, and with the body 
itfelf too for, as has been hiewn, fpirit is capable of motion. 

§ 31. Lastly, if this notion of immaterial fpirit may have perhaps fome The notion 
difficulties in it not eafy to be explained, we have therefore no more reafon 
to deny or doubt the exidence of fuch lpirits, than we have to deny or doubt more difiL. 
the exiftence of body; becaufe the notion of body is cumbered with fome cpltjr.in’it 
difficulties very hard, and perhaps impoffible to be explained or underftood 
by us. For I would fain have in danced any thing in our notion of fpirit 
more perplexed, or nearer a contradiction, than the very notion of body in¬ 
cludes in it: the divifibility in infinitum of any finite extenfion involving 
us, whether we grant or deny it, in confequences impoffible to be explicated • 
or made in our apprehenfions confident j confequences that carry greater dif¬ 
ficulty, and more apparent abfurdity, than any thing can follow from the 
notion of an immaterial knowing fubdance. 

§ 32, Which we are not at all to wonder at, fince we having but fome few w e known©- - 
iuperficial.ideas of things, difeovered to us only by the fenfes from without, thin S be yond ; 
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or by the mind, reflecting on what it experiments in itfelf within, have no 
knowledge beyond that, much lefs of the internal conftitution, and true 
nature of things, being deftitute of faculties to attain it. And therefore expe¬ 
rimenting and difcovering in ourfelves knowledge, and the power of voluntary 
motion, as certainly as we experiment, or difcover in things without us, the 
cohefion and reparation of folid parts, which is the ex te nil on and motion of 
bodies; we have as much reafon to be fatisfied wi th our notion of immaterial 
fpirit, as with our notion of body, and the exigence of the one as weli as the 
other. For it being no more a contradiction that thinking ihould exifl, fe- 
parate and independent from folidity, than it is a contradiction that folidity 
ihould exiit, feparate and independent from thinking, they being both but 
Ample ideas, independent one from another} and having as clear and diitinCt 
ideas in us of thinking, as of folidity; I know not why we may not as well 
allow a thinking thing without folidity, i. e. immaterial, to exiit, as a folid 
thing without thinking, i. e. matter, to exiit; efpecially fince it is not harder 
to conceive how thinking ihould exiit without matter, than how matter 
ihould think. For whenfoever we would proceed beyond thefe Ample ideas 
we have from fenfation and reflection, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall prefently into darknefs and obfcurxty, perplexednefs and diffi¬ 
culties; and can difcover nothing farther but our own blindnefs and ignorance. 
But whichever of thefe complex ideas be cleareit, that of body, or immaterial 
fpirit, this is evident, that the Ample ideas that make them up are no other 
than what we have received from ienfation or reflection ; and io is it of all 
our other ideas of fubftances, even of God himfelf. 

§ 33. For if we examine the idea we have of the incomprehenfible fupreme 
being, we flhall find, that we come by it the fame way; and that the complex 
ideas we have both of God and feparate fpirits are made up of the Ample ideas 
we receive from reflection : v. g. having, from what we experiment in our¬ 
felves, got the ideas of exigence and duration; of knowledge and power; of 
pleafure and happiflefs; and of feveral other qualities and powers, which it is 
better to have than to be without: when we would frame an idea the molt 
fuitable we can to the fupreme being, we enlarge every one of thefe with our 
idea of infinity; and fo putting them together, make our complex idea of God. 
For that the mind has fuch a power of enlarging fome of its ideas, received 
from fenfation and reflection, has been already (hewn. 

§ 34. If I find that I know fome few things, and fome of them, or all, 
perhaps imperfectly, I can frame an idea of knowing twice as many; which I 
can double again, as often as I can add to number; and thus enlarge my idea of 
knowledge, by extending its comprehenfion to all things exifling, or poflible. 
The fame alfo I can do of knowing them more perfectly; i. e. all their quali¬ 
ties, powers, caufes,confequences, and relations, Ccc. till all be perfectly known 
that is in them, or can any way relate to them; and thus frame the idea of infi¬ 
nite or boundlefs knowledge. The fame may alfo be done of power, till we 
come to that we call infinite; and alfo of the duration of exiftence, without be¬ 
gin hi ng or end; and fo frame theidea of an eternal being. The degrees or extent 
wherein we aferibe exiftence, power, wifdom, and all other perfections (which 
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we can have any ideas of) to that fovereign being which we call God, being all C h a p. 
boundlefs and infinite, we frame the bed idea of him our minds are capable of: XXIII. 
all which is done, I fay, by enlarging thofe fimple ideas we have taken from 1——v-—* 
the operations of our own minds, by reflection; or by our fenfes, from 
exterior things ; to that vaftnefs to which infinity can extend them. 

§ 35. For it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exiftence, power,, 
knowledge, &c. makes that complex idea, whereby we reprefent to ourfelves, 
the heft we can, the fupreme being. For though in his own eflence (which 
certainly we do not know, not knowing the real elfence of a pebble, or a fly, or 
of our own felves) God be fimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may fay 
we have no other idea of him, but a complex one of exiftence, knowledge, 
power, happinefs, &c. infinite and eternal: which are all diftinCl ideas, and 
fome of them, being relative, are again compounded of others; all which 
being, as has been fhewn, originally got from fen fat ion and reflection, go to 
make up the idea or notion we have of God. 

§ 36. This farther is to be oblervcd, that there is no idea we attribute to No idea in 
God, bating infinity, which is not alfo a part of our complex idea of other oneof'fpirh's 
fpirits. Becaufe, being capable of no other Ample ideas, belonging to any but thofe got 
thing but body, but thofe which by reflection we receive from the operation 
of our own minds, we can attribute to fpirits no other but what we receive fle&ion. ' 
from thence : and all the difference we can put between them in our contem¬ 
plation of fpirits, is only in the feveral extents and degrees of their knowledge, 
power, duration, happinefs, &c. For that in our ideas, as well of fpirits, as of 
other things, we are reftrained to thofe we receive from fenfation and reflection, 
is evident from hence, that in our ideas of fpirits, how much foever ad¬ 
vanced in perfection beyond thofe of bodies, even to that of infinite, we 
cannot yet have any idea of the manner wherein they difcover their thoughts 
one to another: though we muft neceffarily conclude, that feparate fpirits, 
which are beings that have perfeCter knowledge and greater happinefs than 
we, muft needs have alfo a perfeCter way of communicating their thoughts 
than we have, who are fain to make ufe of corporeal iigns and particular 
founds ; which are therefore of moft general ufe, as being the beft and 
quickeft we are capable of. But of immediate communication, having no 
experiment in ourfelves, and confequently no notion of it at all, we have 
no idea how fpirits, which ufe not words, can with quicknefs, or much lefs 
how fpirits, that have no bodies, can be matters of their own thoughts, and 
communicate or conceal them at pleafure, though we cannot but neceffarily 
fuppoie they have fuch a power. 

§ 37. And thus we have feen, what kind of ideas we have of fubftances Recapitula* 
of all kinds, wherein they confift, and how we came by them. From U0I1 ‘ 
whence, I think, it is very evident. 

First, That all our ideas of the feveral forts of fubftances are nothing 
hut collections of fimple ideas, with a fuppoiition of fomething to which 
they belong, and in which they fubfift y though of this fuppofed fomething 
we have no clear diftinCt idea at all.. 

Secondly,, 
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Book II. Secondly, That all the Ample ideas, that thus united in one common 
fubftratum make up our complex ideas of feveral forts of fubftances, are 
no other but fuch as we have received from fenfation or reflection. So that 
even in thofe which we think we are molt intimately acquainted with, and 
that come neareft. the comprehenfion of our moft enlarged conceptions, we 
cannot go beyond thofe fimple ideas. And even in thofe which feem moft 
remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely furpafs any thing we 
can perceive in ourfelves by reflection, or difcover by fenfation in other things, 
we can attain to nothing but thofe fimple ideas, which we originally received 
from fenfation or reflection ; as is evident in the complex ideas we have of 
angels, and particularly of God himfelf. 

Thirdly, That moft of the fimple ideas, that make up our complex 
ideas of fubftances, when truly confidered, are only powers, however we are 
apt to take them for pofitive qualities ; v. g. the greateft part of the ideas 
that make our complex idea of gold are yellownefs, great weight, du&iiity, 
fufibility, and fallibility in aqua regia, &c. all united together in an un¬ 
known fubftratum; all which ideas are nothing elfe but fo many relations 
to other fubftances, and are not really in the gold, confidered barely in 
itfelf, though they depend on thofe real and primary qualities of its internal 
conftitutiont whereby it has a fitnefs differently to operate, and be operated 
on by feveral other fubftances. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of collective ideas of fubftances. 

C h a p. § i • 1 F> ® SIDES thefe complex ideas of feveral Angle fubftances, as of 
XXjy. I y man, horfe, gold, violet, apple, &c. the mind hath alfo complex 

__^_ _ collective ideas of fubftances; which I fo call, becaufe fuch ideas are made 

One idea. U p Q f man y particular fubftances confidered together, as united into one 

idea, and which 1b joined are looked on as one : v. g. the idea of fuch 
a collection of men as make an army, though con lifting of a great number 
of diflinCt fubftances, is as much one idea, as the idea of a man: and the 
great collective idea of all bodies whatfoever, fignified by the name world, 
is as much one idea, as the idea of any the leaft particle of matter in it; it 
fufficing to the unity of any idea, that it be confidered as one reprefentation 
or picture, though made up of ever fo many particulars. , 

Made by the § 2 - These collective ideas of fubftances the mind makes by its power of 
power of com- compofition, and uniting feverally either fimple or complex ideas into one, as 
pofing in the does gy the fame faculty make the complex ideas of particular fubftances, 
confifting of an aggregate of divers fimple ideas, united in one fubftance: and 
as the mind, by putting together the repeated ideas of unity, makes the col¬ 
lective mode, or complex idea of any number, as a fcore, or a -grots, &c. fo 

by 




name univeric. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Of relation. 
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1 1.. TS ESIDES the ideas, whether Ample or complex, that the mind has c h a p. 

£3 of things, as they are in themfelves, there are others it gets from their XXV. 

companion one with another. The underftanding, in the confideration of i_—-v-f 

any thing, is not confined to that precife objedt: it can carry any idea as it J\^ non 
were beyond itfelf, or at leail look beyond it, to fee how it Hands in confor¬ 
mity to any other. When the mind fo confiders one thing, that it does as it 
were bring k to and let it by another, and carry its view from one to the other: 
this is, as the words import, relation and refpedt; and the denominations given 
to pofitive things, intimating that refpedt, and ferving as marks to lead the 
thoughts beyond the lubject itfelf denominated to fomething diftindt from 
it, are what we call relatives; and the things, fo brought together, related. 

'Tims, when the mind confiders Cams as filch a pofitive being, it takes nothing 
into that idea, but what really exifts in Cams ; v. g. when I confider him as a 
man, I have nothing in my mind but the complex idea of the fpecies, man. 

So likewife, when I fay Caius is a white man, I have nothing but the bare 
confederation of a man who hath that white colour. But when I give Caius the 


name hulband, 1 intimate fome other perfon ; and when I give him the name 
whiter, I intimate fome other thing : in both cafes my thought is led to fome- 

- _ . „ . , T * 1 . i , • * i 


thing beyond Caius, and there are two things, brought into confideration. And 
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Book It. fincc any idea, whether fimple 
s——v—— j mind thus brings two things tog 

at once, though ftill considered. as ( 
be the fovndatzon of relation. Ai 
eontfadl and ceremony of marriage 

denomination or relation of hufban.. , - — - - —- -~ 

why he is laid to be whiter than free-flone. 

Relations ■ § 2 .- These; and the like relations-, .wxdL-iw 

relitire °° r ~ others anfvvering them, with a recip 
terms'not and lets, caufe and effect, ar 

cMiy pcr- fight perceives the relation, WH_, r „„ .... . , 

C ^ A ’ other correlative terms, feem ib nearly to belong one to another, and through 
cuftomdo fo readily chime and anfwer one another in people’s memories, that, 
upon the naming of cither of them, the thoughts are presently carried beyond 
the thing fo named; and no-body overlooks or doubts of a relation, where it 
is fo plainly intimated. But where languages have failed to give correlative 
names, there the relation is not always fo eafily taken notice of. Concubine is, 
no doubt, a'relative name, as well as wife : but in languages where this, and 
the like words, have not a correlative term, there people are not fo apt to 
take them to be. fo, as wanting that evident mark of relation which is between 
correlatives, which feem to explain one another, and not to be able to exilf, 
but together. Hence it is,, that many of thofe names which, duly confidered, 
do include evident relations, have been called external denominations. But all 
names, that are more than empty founds, mull iignify fome idea, which is 
either in the thing to which die 'name is applied; and then it is pofitive, and 
is looked on as united to, and exifting in the thing to which die denomination 



So^re fc-em- 4 3. Anothek fort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on to 
wglyaWb- be either" relati ve, or fo much as external denominations ; which yet, under 
the form and appearance of fignifying fomething abfolute in. the iubjea, do 
tions. “ conceal a tacit, though lefs obfervable relation.. Such are the feennngly 
pofitive terms of old, great, imperfeft, &c. whereof 1 /hall have occafion to 
fpeak more at large in the following chapters. 

Relation d»f. 4 4- This farther may be obferved, that the ideas of relation may be the 
Erent from fame in men, who have far different ideas of the things that are related, or 

.1 __ 3 Viotr/* Ar irlpnc rtf n man 


re ' that are thus compared; v. g. thofe who have far different ideas of a man, 
may yet agree in the notion of a father :.. which is a notion fupennduced 
to the fubflance, or man, and refers only to an aft of that thing called man, 

1 . 1 ... 1 . .., J ^ nnp flic Awn Lrinrl let- man 


whereby he contributed to the generation of one of his own kind, let man 
be what it will. 


tm 


Clunrye of § 5. Ttifc nature therefore of relation confifts in the referring or comparing 
niatior. may two things one to another ; from which companion, one or both comes to be 
denominated. And if either of thofe things be removed or ceafe to be, the 
iaifcefubjU. relation ceafes,and the denomination confequent to it, though the other receive 
in itfelf no alteration at all; v. g. Caius, whom I confider to-day as a father, 

ceafes 
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ceafes to be fo to-morrow, only by the death of his fon, without any altera¬ 
tion made in himfelf. Nay, barely by the m ind’s changing the objedt to which 
it compares any thing, the fame thing is capable of having contrary denomina¬ 
tions at the fame time : v. g. Caius, compared to feveral perfons, may truly 
be faid to be older and younger, Wronger and weaker, See. 

§ 6. Whatsoever doth or can exift, or be conildercd as one thing, is 
tive ; arid fo not only fimple ideas and fubftances, but modes alfo, are 
.tive beings.; though the parts of which they eonfifi, are very often relative 
to.another; but the whole together confidered as one thing, and producing 
in us the complex idea of one thing ; which idea is in our minds, as one pic¬ 
ture, though an aggregate of divers parts, and under one name, it is a poiitive 
or abfolute thing, or idea. Thus a triangle, though the parts thereof compared 
one to another be relative, yet the idea of the whole is a poiitive abfolute idea. 
The fame may be faid of a family, a tune, &c. for there can be no. relation, 
but betwixt two things confidered as two things. There mull always be in. 
relation two ideas, of things, cither in themfelves really feparate, or confi¬ 
de red as diiliaft-, and then a ground or occafion for tlieir companion. 

§ 7. Concerning relation in general, thefe things may be confidered : 
First, That there is no one thing, whether fimple idea, lubfiance, mode, 
or relation, or name of either of them, which is not capable of aim oft an 
infinite number of confiderations, in reference to other things 3 and therefore 
this makes no final! part of men’s thoughts and words: v. g. one tingle man 
may at once be concerned in, -and fiiilain all thefe following relations, and 
many more, viz. father, brother, fon, grandfather, grandfon, father-in-law, 
fon-in-law, hufband, friend, enemy, fubjedt, general, judge, patron, client, 
profetfor, European, Englishman, itlander, fervant, matter, pofletTor, captain, 
fuperior, inferior, bigger, lefis, older, younger, contemporary, like, unlike, 
&c. to an almoffc infinite number : he being capable of as many relations, as 
there can be occafions of comparing him to other things, in any planner of 
agreement, disagreement, or refpedb whatfoever. For, as I faid.|ffelation is 
a way of comparing or coniidering two things together, and giving one or 
both of them fome appellation from that companion 3 and fopae times giving 
even the relation itfelf a name. 

§ 8. Secondly, This farther may be confidered concerning relation, that 
though it be not contained in the real existence of things, but fome thing extra¬ 
neous and fuperinduced 3 yet the ideas which relative words ftand for, are often 
clearer and more diftinft, than of thofe fubfiances to which they do belong. 
The notion we have of a father, or brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diilindt, than that we have of a man 3 or, if you will, paternity is a thing 
whereof it is eafier to have a clear idea, than of humanity : and I can much 
eafier conceive what a friend is, than what God. Becaufe the knowledge of 
one a&ion, or one fimple idea, is oftentimes fufficient to give me the notion 
of a relation : but to the knowing of any fubftantial being, an accurate collec¬ 
tion of fundry ideas is neceflary. A man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be fuppofed not to know what it is, wherein he compares them : 
fo that when he compares any things together, he cannot but have a very clear 
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Relation only 
betwixt two 
tilings. 


All things 
capable of re¬ 
lation* 


The ideas of 
relations 
clearer often, 
than of the 
fubje&s re¬ 
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Book II. idea of that relation. The ideas then < 
ing more perfect and diftind in our m: 
caufe it is commonly hard to know 11 
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e at lead of be- 
i thofe of fubflances. Be¬ 
came it is coiumom.y u<uu iu mujw nu jan*j./iC ideas which are tertlly in 
any fubftance, but for the moll part eaiy enough to- know the Ample ideas 
that make up any relation I think on, or have a name for: v. g. comparing 
two men, in reference to one common parent, it is very eafy to frame the 
ideas of brothers, without having yet the pcried idea ot a man. l or Signi¬ 
ficant relative words, as well as others, ilanding only for ideas; and thofe 
being-all either Ample, or made up of fimpie ones; it Suffices, for the know¬ 
ing the precife idea the relative term Hands for, to have a clear conception 
of that which, is the foundation of the relation ; which may be done with¬ 
out having a perfect and clear idea of the thing it is attributed-to. Thus 
having the notion, that one laid the egg out of which the other was hatched, 
I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between the two 
cafiiowaries in St. James’s park ; though perhaps I have but a very obfeure 
and imperfed idea of thofe birds themfelves. 

Relations all § 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of considerations, 
terminatein wherein things may be compared one with another, and So a multitude or 
(miplc ideas.. re J at ^ BS . y et they all terminate in, and are concerned about, thofe Ample 
ideas, either of filiation or refledion : which I think to be the whole ma¬ 
terials of all our knowledge. To clear this, I ihall Shew it in the moil con¬ 
siderable relations that we have any notion of, and in Some that Seem to be 
the moll remote from fenfe or refledion j which yet will appear to have 
their ideas front thence, and leave it paffc doubt, that the notions we have o.t 
them are but certain Ample ideas, and io originally derived from ienle or 
refedion. . . 


does or is ihppofed really to exift in the man thus denominated : but . Path 
brother, king, hufband, blacker, merrier, &c. are words v/mch, togetl 
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farily lesftl the mind to any other ideas than are fuppofed really, to ex.de M 
that thirif; to which the words are applied, are relative words : v. g- a man, 
lelative,. w.-,oi- tlvnnwK-tfnl. rhirffv. an@*v. extended ; thefe, and the like, are 

what 
but father,, 
her 

with the thing they denominate, imply alfo iomething elle Separate and ex¬ 
terior to the exiflence of that thing. . . , 

Cenciu (ton. $ 11. Having laid down: thefe premiles concerning relation in general, 1 

ihall now- proceed to ibew, in Some inftanees, how all the meas we hav.v ul 
relation are made up, as the others are, only of Ample ideas ; and that iney 
all, how refined or remote from'fenfe Soever they Seem, terminate at la h m 
fim ole ideas. I ihall begin with the moil comprehensive relation, wherein 
el] things that do or can exift are concerned; and- that is the relation or tauiG 
and efifedt. The idea whereof, how derived from the two iountams of all 
our knowledge, fenfatioa and refledion, I Ihall in. the nex t place conn ei.. 
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§ i. IN the notice that oar femes take of the conftant viciflitude of things. Chap, 
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I we cannot but obferv' 

fiances, begin to exift; and that they receive this their exiflence from the <——v ~—j 
due application and operation of fame other being From this obfervation ) vliencetheir i 

coirtplex idea we denote by the general name caufe; and that which, is pro- 
duccd, effea. Thus finding that in that Ibbftance which we call wax Acidity, 
which is a fimple idea that was not in it before, is conflantly produced by 

in relation to Muic 
finding that the fubftance o 
ideas lb called, by the application of fire is turned into another fubftance 
called allies £ L e. another complex idea, eonMing of a collection of fimple 
ideas, quite different from that complex idea which we call wood; we con- 
flier fire, in relation to afhes, as caufe, and the allies as effedt. So that 
whatever is confidered hy us to conduce or operate to the producing any 
particular fimple idea, or colle&ion of limple ideas, whether fubftance or 
mode, which did not; before exift, hath thereby in our minds the relation 
of a caufe, and fo is denominated by us. 

§ 2. Having thus, from what our fenfes are able to difeover, m the ope- Creation,de¬ 
rations of bodies on one another, got the notion of caufe and effect, viz. that aeration,ma- 
a caufe is that which makes any other thing, either fimple idea, fubftance or alteia ” 
mode, begin to be; and an effect is that which had its beginning from fome 
other thing : the mind finds no great difficulty to diflinguifh the feveral ori¬ 
ginals of things into two forts. 

First, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof did 
ever exift before; as when a new particle of matter doth begin to exift, in 
rerum natura, which had before no being, and this we call creation. 

Secondly, When a thing is made up of particles, which did all of them 
before exift, hut that very thing fb cohftitutdd of pre-exifling particles, which,, 
confidered all together, make up fuch a colle&icn of fimple ideas as had 
not any exiflence before ; as this man, this egg, rofe or cherry, &c. And 
this, when referred to a fubftance, produced in the ordinary courfe of na¬ 
ture by internal principle, but fet on work, and received from fome external 
agent or caufe, and working by infallible ways, which we perceive not, we 
call generation : when the caufe is extrinfecal, and the effedt produced by a 
fenfible feparation, or juxta-pefition of diicernible parts, we call it making; 
and fuel) are all artificial things. When any fimple idea is produced, which 
was not in that fubjeft before, we call .it alteration,. Thus a man is gene- 
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Book II. fed, a piflu* made, and cither of them altered, when any new ftnfible 
■ J quality or Ample idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before ; and the things thus made to exift, which were not there before, are 

effects j and thofe things, which operated to the r-**.-. 

which, and all other caules, we may obferve, that I 
effedt has its rife from ideas, rece‘— J 1 
this relation, how comprehenfive f 
have the idea of caule and effed, it fuffices to ci 

.fubftance, as beginning to exift by the operation of fome other, without 
knowing the manner of that operation. 

a* « jj: *«»« 2nd fr “ ali the ( oun t tions i t iarsc •** 
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■ was 
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be 


found to be relative, lucl as are young, otd, esc. wtucn include and intimate 
the relation any thing has to a certaia length of dm**., whereof we have the 
idea m our minds. Thus having fettled m our thoughts the idea of the ordir- 
nary duration of a man to be feventy years, when we lay a man is young, we 
mean that his age is yet but a final! part of that which ulually men attain to : 
and when we denominate him old, we mean that his duration is run out almoft 
to the end of that which men do not ufually exceed. And fo it is but com- 
-iring the particular age, or duration of this or that man, to the idea of that 
iration which we have in our minds, as ordinarily belonging to that fort of 
iimals : which is plain, in the application of thefe names to other things; 
for a man is called young at twenty years, and very young at feven years old : 
but yet a horfe we call old at twenty, and a dog at feven years ; becaufe in 
each of thefe, we compare their age to different ideas of duration, which are 
’s, as belonging to thefe feveral forts of animals, in the 




j have out-lafied 
ude we do not know what 
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relation. 



natural decay, to come to an end in a certain period of time; and fo have in 
our minds, as it were, a flandard to Which we can compare the leveral parts 
of their duration ; and, by the relation they bear thereunto, call them young 
or old: which we cannot therefore do to a ruby or diamond, things whole 


Chap. 

XXVI. 


ufual periods we know not. 
& 



Relations of 
place and ex- 
tenfion. 


tenfion and bulk, there are fome ideas that are relative, which we figni 
names that are thought pofitive; as great and little are truly relations, 
here alfo having, bv obfervation, fettled in our minds the ideas of the bi 


For 


ed in our minds the ideas of the bi ? 


of tilings, from- thole we have been mofb accu Homed to, we 
were the llandards whereby to denominate the bulk of others. 
;eat apple, fuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of 
i ufed to; and a little horfe, luch a one as comes not up 
»e fixe of that idea, which we have in our minds, to belong ordinarily to 


-rfes * 


that will be a great horfe. to a Welfhman, which is but a little 
one to a Fleming; theytwo having, from the different breed of their coun-- 
tries, taken feveral-fized ideas to which they compare, and in relation to- 
which they denominate their great and their little. 

§6. Soli kewife weak and Itrong are but relative denominations of power, 
compared to fome ideas we have, at that time, of greater or lefs power. Thus 
when ewe fay a weak man, we mean one that has not fo much Arength or 
•powi^N®maove, as ufually men have, or ufually thole of his fize have: which is 
a comparing his llrength to the idea we have of the ufual llrength of men, or 
men oi filch a iize. The like, when we 
weak, there, is but a relative term, 
power dr Cod and the creatures. 


Abfolute 
terms often 
ftand for re¬ 
lations;. 


Anr 
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re lay the creatures are all weak things; 
mifiying the difproportion there is in the 


l fo abundance of words, in ordinary 


fpeech. Hand only for relations (and perhaps the greateft part)' which at 
light leem to have no fuch lignification: v. g. the Ihip lias necefiary (lores. 
Necefiary and (lores are both relative words; one having a relation to the 
accomplishing the voyage intended, and the other to future ufe. All which 
relations, how they are confined to and terminate in ideas derived from feilla¬ 
tion or reflection, is too obvious to need, any explication. 


C H A PTE R XXVII. 
Of identity and diverfity 
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MOTHER, occafion the mind often takes of comparing, is the C h a p, 

|k, very being of things, when confidering any thing as ex tiling at XXVII. 

any determined time and place, we compare it with itfelf exilling at another 

time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. When we 
* . - . ... 


Wherein 


titling to be in. any place in any inflant of time, we are fur.e (be it what it will) ruts" 


identity con* 

that 



II. that it is that very thing, and not 
' another place, how like 
refpedts: and in this con fills identity,'when the ideas it is attributed to vary 
not at all from what they were that moment wherein we confider their former 
fence, and to which we compare the prefent. For we never 


exm 


iiace at me lame time, we ngntiy conclude, mat wn-atever exins any wncm 
it any time, excludes all of the fame kind, and is there kfelf alone. When 
herefore we demand, whether anything be the fame or no ; it refers always 
to lomething that exided fuch a time in fuch a place, which it was 
at that in dan t was the fame with itfelf, and no other. From whenc< 
lows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings of exigence, nor two tl 
one beginning; it being impoffible for two things of the fame kind to be or 
exiit in the fame indartt, in the very fame place, or one and the fame thing 
in different places. That therefore that had one beginning, is the lame 
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this relation, has been the little care and attention ufed in having precife 
notions of the things to which it is attributed. 

§2. We have the ideas but of three forts of fubftances ; i. God. 2. Finite 
.intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firft, God is without beginning, eternal, unal-. 
terable, and every-where j and therefore concerning his identity, the: " ‘ 
no doubt. Secondly, finite fpirits having had each .its determii 
place of beginning to exift, the relation to that time and plact 
determine to each of them its identity, as long as it ex ids. 
will hold of every particle of matter, to which no additio 
matter being made, it is the fame. For though theie three lm <.» 
as we term them, do not exclude one another out of the fiurie pkte r yet we 
cannot conceive but that they mud necefiarily each of them exclude any of the 
fame kind out of the fame place : or elfe the notions and names of identity and 
diverfity would be in vain," and there could be no fuch didindtion of fubftances, 
or any thing elfe one from another. For example : could two bodies be in the 
fame "place at the fame time, then thole two parcels of matter mud be one and 
the fame, take them great or little; nay, all bodies mud be one and the fame. 
For by the fame reafon that two particles of matter may be in one place, all 
bodies maybe in one place : which, when it can befuppoied, takes away the 
diftin&ion of identity and diverfity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. 
But it being a contradidion, that two or more fhould be one, identity and 
diverfity are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and of ufe to the 
underdanding. All other things being but modes or relations ultimately 
terminated in fubftances, the identity and diverfity of each particular exidence 
of them too will be by the fame way determined : only as to things whole 
exidence is in fuccefiion, fuch as are the addons of finite beings, v. g. motion 
and thought, both which confid in a continued train of fuccefiion; concerning 
their diverfity, there can be no quedion : bccaufe each peri filing the moment 
it begins, they cannot exid in different times, or in diderent places, as perma™ 
^ nent 
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Of identity and diverfity. 

nent beings can at different times exiff in diftant places; and therefore no C hap. 
motion or thought, confidered as at different times, can be the fame, each XXVII. 
part thereof having a different beginning of exigence. 1 — "— 

§ 3 . From what has been faid, it is eafy to difcover what is fo much frincipium 
enquired after, the principium individuation]s; and that, it is plain, is exiff:- “V lVi u ‘ ul0 ~ 
ence itfelf, which determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. This, though it feenis 
eaiier to conceive in ffmple fubftances or modes, yet when reflected on is not 
more difficult in compound ones, if care be taken to what it is applied; 
v. g. let us fuppofe an atom, i. e. a continued body under one immutable 
Aiperficies, exifting in a determined time and place; it is evident that, con- 
lidered in any inffant of its exiftence, it is in that inffant the fame with it¬ 
felf. For being at that inffant what it is, and nothing elle, it is the fame, 
and fo muff continue as long as its exigence is continued; for fo long it will 
be the lame, and no other. In like manner, if two or more atoms be joined 
together into the fame mafs, every one of thofe atoms will be the-fame, by 
the foregoing rule: and whilffi they exift united together, the mafs, coniift- 
ing of the fame atoms, muff be the lame mafs, or the fame body, let the 
parts be ever fo differently jumbled. But if one of thefe atoms be taken 
away, or one new one added, it is no longer the fame mafs, or the fame body. 

In the ffate of living creatures, their identity depends not on a mafs of the 
fame particles, but on fomething elfe. For in them the variation of great 
parcels of matter alters not the identity: an oak growing from a plant to 
a great tree, and then lopped, is ftijl the fame oak; and a colt grown up to 
a horfe, fometimes fat, lometimes lean, is all the while the fame horde: 
though, in both thefe cafes, there maybe amanifeft change of the parts; fo 
that truly they are not either of them the lame rnaffes of matter, though 
they be truly one of them the fame oak, and the other the lame horfe. The 
reafon w h ereof is, that in thefe two cafes, a mafs of matter, and a living 
body, identity is not applied to the fame thing. 

§ 4. We muff therefore conlider wherein an oak differs from a mafs of identity of 
matter, and that fee'ms to me to be in this, that the one is only the cohefion vegetables, 
of particles of matter any how united, the other fuch a dif petition of them as 
conftitutes the parts of an oak; and fuch an organization of thofe parts as 
is lit to receive and diffribute nourifhment, fo as to continue and frame the 
wood, bark, and leaves, Fee. of an oak, in which conlifts the vegetable life. 

That being then one plant which has fuch. an organization of parts in one 
coherent body partaking of one common life, it continues to be the fame plant 
as long as it partakes of the fame life, though that life be communicated to 
new particles of matter vitally united to the living plant, in alike continued 
organization conformable to that fort of plants. For this organization being 
sit any one inffant in any one collection of matter, is in that particular concrete 
diffinguilhed from all other, and is that individual life which exifting con- 
ffantly from that moment both forwards and backwards, in the fame 
continuity of infenffbly fucceeding parts united to the living body of the plant, 
it has that identity, which makes the fame plant, and all the parts of it 
VOL. L C c parts 
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ame plant, during all- the time that they exiftunited in that 
utilization, which is fit to convey that common life to all the 
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cafe is not fb much different in brutes, hut that any one may 
lienee fee what makes an animal, and continues it the flame. Somethi 
have like this in machines, and may ferve to ilhiftrate it. For example,. 
is a watch ? It is plain it is nothing but a fit organization, or conftrudtion of 
parts to a certain end, which when a fufficient force is added to it, it is.capable 


what 
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to attain. If we would fuppofe this machine one continued body, all whole 
organized parts were repaired, incrcafed or diminifhed by a^conftant addition 


or reparation of infenfible parts, with one common life, we fhould have fome- 
thino- very much like the body of an animal; with this difference that m an 

animal the fitnefs 


begin together, - - - . . ., , 

coming fenfibly from without/is often away when the organ is in order, and 

well fitted to receive it 
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& 6. This alfo fheWvS wherein the identity of the fame man comiltsj viz. in 
nothinn but a participation of the fame continued life, try constantly fleeting 
particles of matter, in fucceffion vitally united to the lame organized bouy. 
He that Avail place the identity of man in any thing elfe, but like that of other 
animals in one fitly organized body, taken in any one intent, and from thence 
continued under one organization of life in feveral fuccefhvely fleeting particles 
of matter united to it, will find it hard to make an embryo, one of years, 
mad and fober, the fame man, by any fuppofition, that will not make it 
poffible for Seth, Ifmael, Socrates, Pilate, St. Auitin, and Caffar Borgia, to be 
the fame man. For if the identity of foul alone makes the fame man, and 
there be nothing in the nature of matter why the fame individual fpint may 
not be united to different bodies, it will be poffible that thofe men living in 
diftant ages, and of different tempers, may have been the fame man : which, 
way of fpeaking muff be, from a very ftrange ufe of the word, man, applied 
to an idea, out of which body and ihape are excluded And that way of 
fpeakin^ would agree yet worfe with the notions of thofe plulolopheis who 
allow of tranfmigration, and are of opinion that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifearriages, be detruded into the bodies of beaus, as fit habitations, 
with organs fifited to the fatisfadion of their brutal inclinations. But yet, 
I think,^no-body, could he be fure that the foul of Heliogaba us were in one 
of his hogs, would vet fay that hoguvere a man or Heliogabalus. 

& 7 . I r is not therefore unity of fubftance that comprehends all forts cu 
identity, or will determine it in every cafe : but to conceive and judge o it 
aright," we muff confider what idea the word it is applied to Hands .or ; it 
being one thing to be the fame fubftance,. another the lame man and a third 
the fame perfon, if perfon,. man, and fubftance are three names Handing for 
three different ideas; for fucli as is the idea belonging to that name, iuch. 
muft be the identity: which, if it had been a little more carefully attended 
to, would poffiblv have prevented a great deal of that confulion, wmch often: 

occurs about this matter, with no fmall feeming difficulties, c pecia \ 

concerning; 
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concerning perfonal identity, which therefore we (hall in the next place a 
little confider. 

| 8 . • An animal is a living organized body; and confequently the,fame 
animal, as we have obferved, is the lame continued life communicated to dif¬ 
ferent particles of matter, as they happen fucceflively to be united to that 
organized living body. And whatever is talked of other definitions, ingenuous 
obfervation puts it pafl doubt, that the idea in our minds, of which the found 
man in our mouths is the fign, is nothing elfe but of an animal of fuch a certain 
form : Bride I think I may be confident, that whoever fhould fee a creature of 
his own tliape and make, though it had no more reafon all its life than a cat or 
a parrot, would call him Bill a man; or whoever fhould hear a cat or a parrot 
difcourfe, reafon and philofophize, would call or think it nothing but a cat or 
a parrot; and fay, the one was a dull irrational man, and the other a very 
intelligent rational parrot. A relation we have in an author of great note is 
iufficient to countenance the fuppofition of a rational parrot. His words * are: 

(C I had a mind to know from prince Maurice’s own mouth the account 
“ of a common, but much credited llory, that I heard l'o often from many 
c< others, of an old parrot he had in Brafil during his government there, 
“ that lpoke, and alked, and anfwered common queftions like a reafonable 
** creature: fo that thole of his train there generally concluded it to be 
witchery or pofi'eflion ; and one of his chaplains, who lived long afterwards 
in Holland, would never from that time endure a parrot, but laid, they all 
had a devil in them. I had heard many particulars of this ftory, and af- 
fevered by people hard to be difcredited, which made me alk prince Mau¬ 
rice what there was of it. He faid, with his ufual plainnefs and drynels 
in talk, there was lbmething true, but a great deal falfe of what had been 
reported. I defired to know of him what there was of the firlt ? He told 
me Ihort and coldly, that he had heard of fuch an old parrot when he 
had been at Brafil ; and though he believed nothing of it, and it was a 
good way off, yet he had fo much curiofity as to fend for it: that it was 
a very great and a very old one, and when it came firfl into the room 
where the prince was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it faid 
prefently, What a company of white men are here! They alked it 
what it thought that man was, pointing to the prince ? It anfwered. 
Some general or other; when they brought it clofe to him, he alked it, 
fD’ou venez vousr It anfwered, De Marin nan. The prince, A qui dies 
vous ? The parrot, A un Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la ? Parrot, Je 
garde les poulles. The prince laughed, and laid, Vous gardez les poulles ? 
The parrot anfwered, Quy moy, & je fcay bien faire; and made the chuck 
four or five times that people ufe to make to chickens when they call them. 

I fet down'the words of this worthy dialogue in French, juft as prince 
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* Memoirs of what palled in Chriftendom from 1672 to 1679, P* t&v 

f Whence come ye ? It anfwered, .From Marin nan. The Prince, To whom do you belong i 
The parrot, To a Portuguefe. Prince, What do you there? Parrot, I look after the chickens. 
The prince laughed, and faid, You look after the chickens? The parrot anfwered, Yes, I, 


and I know well enough how to do it. 
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BoaK II. “ Maurice laid them to me. I diked him in yvhat language the parrot fpoke, 
u “ an(1 he laid, in Bralilian; I alkcd whether he underload Bralilian •; he faid,. 

“ no > hut he had taken care to have two interpreters by him, the one a Dutch¬ 
man that /poke Bralilian, and the other a Bralilian that fpoke Dutch ; that 
he a Iked tiiem leparately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling 
“ him juft the fame thing that the parrot had faid. I could hoi but tell this 
odd fiery, heeaule it is fo much put t of the way, and from the fir ft han^l, and 
u hat may pals for a good one ; for I dare fay this prince at leaft believed 
'** himfelf in all he told me, having ever palled for a very honeft and pious 
man . I leave it to naturalifts to realon, and to other men to believe, as they 
pleale upon it ; however, it is not, perhaps, amifs to relieve or enliven abuly 
feene lometimes with fuch digreffions, whether to the purpofe or no 1 .” 

1 ha\ f. taken caie that the reader fhould have the ftory at large in the author’s 
own words, becaufe he feems to me not to have thought it incredible; for it 
cannot be imagined that foable a man as he, who had iufticiency enough to 
warrant all the teftiinonies he gives of himfelf, fhould take fo much pains, in 
a place where it had. nothing to do, to pin fo clofe riot only on a man whom 
mentions as Iiis friend, but on a prince in whom he acknowledges very nreat 
honefty and piety, a ftory which if he himfelf thought incredible, he could 
not but alfo think ridiculous. ^ The prince, it is plain, who vouches this ftory, 
and our author, who relates It from him, both of them call this talker a parrot; 
and I aih any one elle, who thinks fuch a ftory fit to be told, whether if this 
parrot, and ail of its kind, had always talked, as we have a prince’s word for it 
■ms one did, whether, I lay, they would .not have palled for a race of rational 
animals . but yet whether for all that they would have been allowed to be men, 
and not parrots ? h or I prelume it is not the idea of a thinking or rational 
being alone that makes the idea of a man in moll people’s fenfe, but of a 
ootiV, lo and fo Ihaped, joined to it : and if that be the idea of a man, the 
fanie luccelfive body not fhifted all at once, muft, as well as the fame imma¬ 
terial fpirit, go to the making of the fame man. 

§ 9. This beingpremifed, to find wherein perfonal identityconfi.fts,we mull 
confider what perton Hands for; which, ! think,is a thinking intelligent being, 
that has reafon and reflexion, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame think¬ 
ing thing in different times and places; which it does only by that confciouf- 
nels which is infeparable from thinking, and as it feems.to me eflential to it: 
it being iinpoftible for any one to perceive, without perceiving that he does 
perceive. When we fee, hear, fmell, tafte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, 
we know that we do fo. Thus it is always as to our prefent filiations and 
perceptions : and by this every one, is to himfelf that which he calls felf; it 
not being cofifidered in this cafe whether the fame felf be continued in the 
t ime or aivers iubftances. For lince confcioufnefs always 'accompanies 
thinking, arid it is-that which makes every one to be what he calls felf, and 
thereby diftinguilhes himfelf from all other thinking things; in this alone- 
con lifts perfonal identity, i. e. the famenefs of a rational being : and as far 
as this confciouiuefs can be extended backwards to any pall action or thought, 
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leave to be eoniidered. But 
yet to return to the queftion before us, it muft be allowed, that if the lame 
conlcioufnefs (which, as has been (hewn, is quite a different thing from the 
fame numerical figure or motion in body) can be transferred from one think¬ 
ing fubftance to another, it will be poflible that two thinking fubftances may 
make but one perfon. For the fame confcioufnefs being preserved, whether 
in the fame or different fubfhinces, the perfonal identity is preferred. 

§ I4 . As to the fccond part of the queftion, “ whether the fame immaterial 
« fubftance rernaining, there may be two diftinft pcrlbns? wliicu^qucftioa 
feems to me to be built on this, whether the fame immaterial being, being 
confcious of the adion of its pall duration, may be wholly (tripped of ah the 
confcioufnefs of its pall exiftence, and lofe it beyond the power of evei i etiue l - 
ing agai n ; and io as it Were beginning a new account from a new period, have 
a confcioufnefs that cannot reach beyond this new ftate. All thoff whohoid 
pre-exiftence are evidently of this mind, lince they allow tire foul to nave no 
remaining confcioufnefs of what it did in that pre-exiilent {bate, either wholly 
feparate from body, or informing any other body; and if they fhould not, it is 
plain, experience would be agaihft them. So that perfonal identity leaching no 
farther than confcioufnefs reaches, a pre-exiftent fpirit not naving continued 
fo many ages in a ftate of filence, mufi needs make different peifons. ouppofe 
a Chriftian Flatonift or Pythagorean tliould, upon God’s having ended all his- 
works of creation the feventh day, think his foul hath exifted ever lince ; and 
would imagine it has revolved in feveral human bodies, as 1 once met with one. 


WOUld lllftlb I.CVUIVCU 111 icvuai mwuau tiwuivo, ^ ~-- , ' 

who was periuaded his had been the foul of Socrates ; (how realonably I will 

not difpute ; this I know, that in the poll he filled, which was no inconfide- 
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table- one, he palled for a very rational man, and the prefs has mown that he 
wanted not parts or learning) would any one fay, that he being not confcious 
of any of Socrates’s addons or thoughts, could be the fame perfon with So¬ 
crates? Let anyone refled upon himfelf, and conclude that he has in himfelf: 
an immaterial fpirit, which is that which thinks in him, and in the conftant 
change of his body keeps him the fame; and is that which he calls himfelf : 
let him alfo fuppofe it to be the fame foul that was in Neftor or Therfiles, at 
the fiege of Troy (for fouls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their 
nature, indifferent to any parcel of matter, the fuppofition has no apparent 
abfurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the loul of any 
other man : but he now having no confcioufnefs. of any of the adions either of 
Neftor or Therfites, does or can he conceive himfelf the fame perfon with 
either of them ? can he be concerned in either of their adions ? attribute 
them to himfelf, or think them his own more than the adions of any other 
men that ever exifted ? So that this confcioufnefs not reaching to any of the 
adions of either of thofe men, he is no more one fell with eithei of them, 
than if the foul or immaterial fpirit that now informs him, had been created, 
and began to exill, when it began to inform his prefent body; though it were 
ever fo true, that the lame fpirit that informed Neftor s or Theiiites s body, 

were numerically the fame that now informs his. for this would no moje 
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ook. II. make him the fame perfon with Nedor, than if feme of the particles of 
> matter that were once a part of Ncftor, were now a part of this manthe 
fame immaterial fubdance, without the fame confcioufnefs, no more making 
the fame perfon by being united to any body, than the fame particle of 
matter, without confcioufnefs united to any body, makes the fame perfon. 
But let him once find himfelf confcious of any of the adtions of Neilor, he 
then finds-himfelf the fame perfon with Nedor. 

§ 1 5 “ -And ^hus we may be able, without any di fficulty, to conceive the fame 
perfon at the refurredion, though in a body not exactly in make or parts the 
tame which he had here, the fame confcioufnefs going along with the foul that 
inhabits it. But yet the foul alone, in the change of bodies, would fearce to 
any one, but to him that makes the foul the man, be enough to make the fame 
man. For ihould the foul of a prince, carrying with it the confcioufnefs of 
the prince’s pad life, enter and inform the body of a cobler, as foon as 
deferted by his own foul, every one fees he would be the-fame perfon with the 
prince, accountable only for the prince’s actions: but who would fay it was 
the fame man ? The body too goes to the making the man, and would, 

I guefs, to every body determine the man in this cafe ; wherein the foul, 
with all its princely thoughts about it, would not make another man ': but 
he would be the fame cobler to every one befides himfelf. I know that, in 
the ordinary way of fpeaking, the fame perfon, and the fame man, dand for 
one and the fame thing. And indeed every one will always have a liberty 
to fpeak as he pleafes, and to apply what articulate founds to what ideas he 
thinks fit, and change them as often as he pleafes. But yet when we will 
•enquire what makes the fame fpirit, man, or perfon, we mud fix the ideas 
of fpirit, man, or perfon in our minds; and having refolved with ourfelves 
what we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of them, 
or the like, when it is the fame, and when not, 

§ 16. But though the fame immaterial fubdance or foul does not alone, 
wherever it be, and in whatfoever date, make the fame man; yet it is plain 
confcioufnefs, as far as ever it can be extended, fhould it be to ages pad, unites 
exigences and actions, very remote in time, into the fame perfon, as well as it 
does the exigences and adtions of the immediately preceding moment: fo that 
whatever has the confcioufnefs of prefent and pad: actions, is the fame perfon 
.to whom they both belong. Had I the fame confcioufnefs that I faw the ark 
and Noah’s flood, as that I faw an overflowing of the Thames laffc winter, or 
as that I write now; I could no more doubt that I who write this now, that 
faw the Thames overflowed lad winter, and that viewed the flood at the 
general deluge, was the fame felf, place that felf in what fubdance you pleafe, 
than that I who write this am the fame myfelf now whild I write (whether 
I confid of all the fame fubdance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was 
yederday. For as to this point of .being the fame felf, it matters not whether 
this prefent felf be made up of the fame or other fubftances; I being as 
much concerned, and as judly accountable for any adtion that was done 
a thouland years fince, appropriated to me now by this felf-confcioufnefs, 
gs I am for what I did the lad moment. 
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§ 17. o elf is that confcious thinking thing (whatever fubffance made up 
ol, \vuy, A icr fpiritual or material, Ample or compounded, it matters not) 
wmch is feniiblc* or confcious of pleature and pain, capable of happinefs or 
mifery, and fo is concerned for itfelf, as far as that confcioufnefs extends. 
I hits every one finds, that whilft comprehended under that confcioufnefs, the 
little linger is as much a part of himfelf, as what is moil fo. Upon fepa- 
ration of this little finger, thou Id this confcioufnefs go along with the little 
fingei , and leave the re.it of the body, it is evident the little finger would be 
tise perfon, the tame perfon ; and felf then would have nothing to do with 
the reft of the body. As in this cafe it is the confcioufnefs that goes alono- with 
tne tubilance, when one part is feparate from another, which makes the fame 
perfon, and conftitutes this infeparable felf; fo it is in reference to fubtlances 
1 emote in time. I hat with .which the confcioufnefs of this pretent think¬ 
ing thing can join itfelf, makes the fame perfon, and is one felf with it, and 
vv'idi #thing elfe; and fo attributes to itfelf, and owns all the addons of 
that thing as its own, as far as that confcioufnefs reaches, and no farther • 
as every one who reflects will perceive. 

§ 18. In this perfonal identity, is founded all the right and jutlice of re¬ 
ward and puniihmenthappinefs and mifery being that for which every one 
is concerned for himfelf* and not mattering what becomes of any fubftanoe 
not joined to, or afield with that confcioufnefs. For as it is evident in the 
lnltance I gave but now, if the confcioufnefs went along with the little fihger 
when ,t was cut off, that would be the fame felf which was concerned Tor 
the whole body yefferday, as making part of itfelf, whole atfions then it can¬ 
not but admit as its own now. Though if the fame body fhould Hill live 
and immediately, from the reparation of the little finger,'have its own pe¬ 
culiar conicioufnels, whereof the little finger knew nothing; it would not at 
ah be concerned for it, as a part of itfelf, or could own any of its actions, 
or nave any of them imputed to him. 

§ 19. This may lhew us wherein perfonal identity confifts ; not in the 
identity of lubfiance, but, as I have laid, in the identity of confcioufnefs • 
wherein, it Socrates and the prefent mayor of Queenborough agree, they are 
the lame perfon : if the fame Socrates waking and fleeping do not partake of 
le fame confcioufnefs, Socrates waking and fleeping is not the fame perfon. 
nd to punifli Socrates waking for what fleeping Socrates thought, and 
waking Socrates was never confcious of ; would be no more of right than 
to pumlh one twin for what his brother-twin did, whereof he knew nothing 
became their outfides were fo like, that they could not be diftinguifhed • 
for fuch twins have been feen. 6 

§ 20. Bu t yet poffibly it will ftill be objected, fuppofe I wholly lole the 
memory of iome parts of my life beyond a poffibility of retrieving'them fo 
that perhaps I fhali never be confcious of them again ; yet am I not the fame 
perlon that did thofeaffidns, had thole thoughts Lt I once was confeiou 17 , 
though I have now forgot them ? To which Ianfwer, that we mull here take 
notice what the word I is applied to; which, in this cafe, is the man only. 
And the fame man being prdumed to be the fame perfon, I is eafily here 
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man to have diftind incommunicable confcioufnefs at different times, it is pafl 


doubt the fame man would at different times make different perfons; which,, 
we fee, is the fenfe of mankind in the folemneft declaration of their opinions; 
human laws not punifhing the mad man for the fober man’s addons'; nor the 


fober man for what the mad man did, thereby making them two perfons: 
which is fomewhat explained by our way of fpeaking in Englifh, when we fay 
fuch an one is not himfelf, or is beiide himlelf; in which phrafee it is in- 
I id, as if thofe who now, or at leaf! ftrft u fed them, thought that felf 
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lged, the felf-fame perfon was no longer in that man. 
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But yet it is hard to conceive that Socrates, the fame individual man, 


far 
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mould be two perfons. To help us a little in this, we mu ft coniider what 
is meant by Socrates, or the fame individual man. 

First, it mult be either the fame individual, immaterial, thinking fub- 
ftance ; in fhort, the fame numerical foul, and nothing effe. 


Secondly, or the fame animal, without any regard to an immaterial foul. 


Thirdly, or the fame immaterial fpirit united to the fame animal. 

Now take which of thefe fuppolitions you pleafe, it is imnoilible to make 
perfonal identity to confift in any thing but confcioufnefs, or reach any far- 
4 ther than that does. 

For by the frit of them, it muft be allowed pofhbfc, that a man born of 
different women, and in diftant times, maybe the lame man. A way of 
fpeaking, which whoever admits, muft allow it poflible for the fame man to 
be two diftind perfons, as any two that have lived in different ages, without 
the knowledge of one another’s thoughts. 

By the fecond and third, Socrates in this life, and after it, cannot be the fame 
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: the infant Socrates the fame man with 
whatfoever to fome men makes a man, and con- 
fcquently the fame individual man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perfonal 
identity can by us be placed in nothing but confcioufnefs (whichis that alone 
which makes what we call felf) without involving us in great absurdities. 

§ 22. But is not a man drunk and fober the lame perfon, why elle is he 
punifhed for the fad he commits when drunk, though he be never after- 
a-rds confcioiis of it ? Juft as touch the fame perfon, as a man that walks, and 
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to their way of knowledge ; becaufe in thele cafes, they cannot diftinguifh 
certainly what is real, what counterfeit: and fb the ignorance in drunkennefs 
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not be one perfon in two diftindt bodies, as much as one man is the fame in tvt 
diftindt doathings ? Nor is it at all material to fay., that this fame, and this di 
tindfc confcioufnefs, in the cafes abovementioned, is owing to the lame arid 
diftindt immaterial fubftance s, bringing it with them to thole bodies; which, 
whether true or no, alters not the cafe : lince it is evident the perfonal identity 

nefs were annexed to fome individual immaterial fubftance or no. For 
granting, that the thinking lubllance in. man muft be neceffarily fuppofed 
immaterial, it is evident that immaterial thinking thing may fometimes part 
with its part confcioufnefs, and be reftored to it again, as appears m the for- 




recovers me memory or a pair conieiounieis, wmui u u ixn twc my 
years together. Make thefe intervals of memory and forgetful nefs to take 
their turns regularly by day and night, and you have two perfons with the 
lame immaterial fpirit, as much as in the former inftance two perfons with 
the fame body. So that felf is not determined by identity or diverlity of 
•fubftance, which it cannot be fure of, but only by identity of confcioufnefs. 

§ 24. Indeed it-may conceive the fubftance, whereof it is now made up, 
to have exifted formerly, united in the fame conieious being : but confci¬ 
oufnefs removed, that fubftance is no more itfelf, or makes no more a part 
of it, than any other fubftance; as is evident in the inftance we have already 
C'ivCll of a nr nr hther hflvfncr 



long to me, whether a part of me thought or did it, than if it had been 
<-vr Kv -jn« immaterial being any where cxifting. 

D d 2 § 25. I AGREE, 
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§ 25. I Agree, the more probable opinion is, that this confcioufnefs is 
annexed to, and the aftedioh of* one individual immaterial fubllance. 

But let men, according to'’their diverfe hypotheses, refolve of that as they 
pleafe, this every intelligent being, fenfible of happinefs or mifery, mull 
grant, that there is fomething that is himfelf that he is concerned for, and 
would have happy; that this fell has exilled in a continued duration more 
tnan one inllant, and therefore it is pofhble may exift, as it has done, months 
and years to come, without any certain bounds*to be let to its duration; and 
may be the fame felf, by the fame confcioufnefs continued on for the future. 
And thus, by this conlcioufnefs, he finds himfelf to be the fame lelf which did 
fitch or fuch an ad ion Tome years fince, by which he comes to be happy or 
mile table now. In all which account of lelf, the lame numerical fubllance 
is not coniidered as making the fame felf ; but the fame continued confci¬ 
oufnefs, in which leveral .('abidances may have been united, and again fepa- 
rated from it; which, whilft they continued in a vital union with that, 
wherein this confcioufnefs then refided, made a part of that, fame felf. Thus 
any part of our bodies vitally united to that which is confcious in us, makes 
a part of ourlelves : but upon reparation. from the vital union, by which 
that confcioufnefs is communicated, that which a moment fince was part of 
ourfelves, is now no more to, than a part of another man’s felf is a part of 
me^ and it is not impdffible, but in little time may become a real part of 
another perfon. And fo we have the fame numerical fubllance become a 
part of twd different perlbns ; and the fame perfon preferved under the change 
of various fubftances. Could we fuppofe any fjpirit wholly ftripped of all 
its memory or confcioufnefs of pall actions, as we find our minds always 
are of a great part of ours, and fonietimes of them all; the union or fepara¬ 
tion of fuch a fpiritual fubllance would make no variation of perfonal iden¬ 
tity, any more than that of any particle of matter does. Any fubllance vitally 
united to the prefent thinking being, is a part of that very fame felf which 
now is : any thing united to it by a confcioufnefs of former adions, makes 
alfo a part of the lame felf, which is the fame both then and now. 

§ 26. Person, as I take it, is the name for this felf.. Wherever a.man finds 
reiiudc term. w ] iat fi e calls himfelf, there I think another may fay is the fame perfon. It 
is a forenfick term appropriating addons and their merit; and fo belongs only 
to intelligent agents capable of a law, and happinefs and mifery. This per- 
fonality extends itfelf beyond prefent exillence to what is pall, only by gon- 
fcioufnefs, whereby it becomes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes 
to itfelf pall adions, juft upon the fame ground, and for the fame reafon that 
it does the prefent. All which is founded in a concern for happinefs, the 
unavoidable concomitant of confcioufnefs; that which is confcioufnefs of 
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plea-lure and pain, defiring that that felf that is confcious Ihould be happy. And 
thereforev.'hatever paft adions it cannot reconcile or appropriate to that prelent 
felf by confcioufnefs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had never 
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been done : and to receive pleafure or pain, i. e. reward or puniihment, on 
the account of any fuch adicn, is all one as to be made happy or miferabie 
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Of identity and diverfity. 

in its firft being, without any demerit at all. For fuppofing a man punifhed C h a p> 
now for what he had done in another life, whereof he could be made to XXVII , 

have no confcioufnefs at all, what difference is there between that punifh- —-- 1 

ment, and being created miferable ? And therefore conformable to this the 
apoftle tells us, that at the great day, when every one flxall “ receive accord” 

“ ing to his doings, the fecrets of all hearts flxall be laid open.” The fen- 
tence lhall be justified by the confcioufnefs all perfons flxall have, that they 
themfelves, in what bodies foever they appear, or what fubftances .foever 
that confcioufnefs adheres to, are the fame that committed thofe actions, 
and deferve that punifh ment for them. 

§ 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this fubjedt, made 
forne fuppofitions that 'will look ftrange to fome readers, and poffibly they are 
fo in themfelves. But yet, I think, they are fuch as are pardonable in this 
ignorance we are in of the nature of that thinking thing that is in us, and 
which we look on as ourfelves. Did we know what it was, or how it was- 
tied to a certain fyftem of fleeting animal fpirits; or whether it could or could 
not perform its operations of thinking and memory out of a.body organized as 
ours is; and whether it has pleafed God, that no one fuch fpirit fhall ever be 
united to any one but fuch body, upon the right coixilitution of whofe organs, 
its memory fhould depend; we might fee the abfurdity of fome of thofe fup- 
pofitions I have made. But taking, as we ordinarily now do, (in the dark 
concerning thefe matters) the foul of a man, for an immaterial fubftance,. 
independent from matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there can from the 
nature of things be no abfurdity at all to fuppofe, that the fame foul may, at 
different times, be united to different bodies, and with them make up, for 
that time, one man: as well as We fuppofe a part of a fheep’s body yefter- 
day fhould be a part of a man’s body to-morrow, and in that union make a 
vital part of Melibceus himfclf, as Well as it did of his ram. 

§ 28. To conclude: Whatever fubfWhce begins to exiff, it muff, during The difficult 
its exiftence, neceffarily be the fame : whatever com pofitions of fubflances from ill 
begin to exiff during the union of thofe fubftances, the concrete nxuft be the ofnames * 
fame : whatfoever mode begins to exiff, during its exiftence, it is the fame 
and fo if the composition be of diffinft fubflances and different modes, the 
fame rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the difficulty or obfeurity 
that has been about this matter, rather rifes from the names ill ufed, than 
from any obfeurity in things themfelves. For whatever makes the fpcciiick 
idea to which, the name is applied, if that idea be fteadily kept to, the 
diftindtion of any thing into the fame and divers will eafily be conceived*, 
and there can arife no doubt about it. 

§ 29. For fuppofing a rational fpirit be the idea of a man, it is eafy to know ContiKued: 
what is the fame man; viz. the fame fpirit, whether feparate or in a body, will 
be the fame man. Suppoiing a rational fpirit vitally united to a body of a “,y. es 1 
certain conformation of parts to make a man, whilft that rational fpirit, with 
that vital conformation of parts, though continued in a fleeting fuceeffive 
body, remains, it will be the fame. But if to any one the idea of a man be 
but the vital union of parts in a certain ill-ape y as long as that vital union and 
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, fhape remain, In at coflct_ r _ 

u — v ——' ceflion of fleeting particles, it Will be the fame. For whateve 
pofition, whereof the complex idea is made, whenever exiftenc 
particular thing under any denomination, the fame exigence 
preferves it the fame individual under the fame denomination. 
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thefe are only converfant about thofe Ample ideas received from fen fat ion or 
refiedion, is fo evident, that nothing need be (aid to evince it. 

§ 2. Secondly, Another occafion of comparing things together, or confi- 
dering one thing, fo as to include in that connderation feme other thing, is the 
circurn(lances of their origin or beginning ; which being not afterwards to be 
altered, make the relations depending thereon as lading as the fubjeds to which 
they belong; v. g. father and fon, brothers, couiin-germans, &c. which have 
their relations by one community of blood, wherein they partake in feveral 
degrees : countrymen, i. e. thofe who were born in the fame country, or trad 
of ground ; and jhefe I call natural relations: wherein we may obferve, that 
mankind have fitted their notions and words to the ufe of common life, and 
not to the truth and extent of things. For it is certain, that in reality the 
relation is the fame betwixt the begetter and the begotten, in the feveral races 
of other animals as well as men : but yet it is feldom Add, this bull is the 
grandfather of fuch a calf; or that two pigeons are eoufin-germans. It is 
very convenient, that by diftind names thefe relations fhould be obferved, and 
marked out in mankind j there being occafion, both in laws, and other com¬ 
munications one with another, to men tion and take notice of men under thele 
relations : from whence alfo arife the obligations of feveral duties amongfl 
men. Whereas in brutes, men having very little or no caufe to ir ind thefe 
relations, they have not thought fit to give them diftind and peculiar names. 
This, by the way, may give us feme light into the different, ftate and growth 
of languages ; which, being fuited only to the convenience of communi¬ 
cation, are proportioned to the notions men have, and the commerce of 
thoughts familiar amongft them; and not to the reality or extent of things, 
nor to the various relpeds might be found among them, nor the different 
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Or moral relations. 
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abftraCt conuderations might be framed about them. Where they had no 
philolbphical notions, there they had no terms to exprefs them: and it is no 
wonder men ihould have framed no names for thofe things they found no 
occafion to difcourfe cf. From whence it is eafy to imagine, why, as in 
fome countries, they may have not fo much as the name for a horfe; and in 
others, where they are more careful 
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of the 


pedigrees of their horfes, than of 


it there they may have not only names for particular hories. 


but alio of their feveral relations of kindred one to another. 


,3. Thirdly, ! 
reference to one ar 


crimes the foundation of confidering things, with Inftltuted.. 
is fome aCt whereby any one comes by a moral 


power, v.* 
power to command an army ; 
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to do fome thing.. Thus a general is one that hath 
nd an army under a general is a collection of 
y one man. A citizen, or a burgher, is one v/ho 
ivileges in this or that place. All this ft 
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en wants a relative name, importing that reference, men 
ufually take no notice of it, and the relation is Commonly overlooked: v. g. 
a patron and client are eafily allowed to be relations, but a conltable or dictator 
are not fo readily, at hrit hearing, considered as fuch ; becauie there is iiO' 
peculiar name for thofe who are under the command of a dictator, or con- 
liable, expreffing a relation to either of them; though it be certain, that, 
either of them hath a.certain power over fome others-; and fo is fo far re¬ 


lated to them, as well as a 


is to his client, or general to his ar; 


if my. 


§ 4. Fou R th l y> There is another fort of re 


men’s voluntary actions have to 


ation, which is the conformity. 
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rule to which they are 
I think, may be called 


or driagreement, 
referred, and bv 

moral relation, as being that which denominates our moral actions, and de¬ 
fer ves well to be examined; there being no part of knowledge wherein we 
Ihould be more careful to get determined ideas, and avoid, as much as may 
he, oblcurify and confuiion. .Human actions, when with their various ends, 
objeCls, manners, and circumftances, they are framed into diltinCt complex 
ideas, are,' as has been ihewn, fo many mixed modes, a great part, whereof 
have, names annexed to them. Thus,, fuppofing gratitude to be a readinefs 
to acknowledge and return kindnefs received, polygamy to be the having- 
more wives than one at once ; when we frame thefe notions thus in our 

But this 
mined ideas 


minds, we have there fo many determined ideas of mixed modes, 
is not all that concerns our actions; it is not enough to have detern 
of them, and to know what names belong to fuch and luch combinations of 
ideas. We have a farther and greater concernment, and that is, to know 
whether fuch actions lb made up are morally good or bad. 


§ 5. Goon- 






Of moral relations; 

Book II. § 5. Good and evil, as hath been fhewn, b. ii. chap. 20. § 2. and chap. 21. 

—p-' § 42. are nothing put pieafure or pain, or that which occalions or procures 
at ilevTf pieafure or pain to us. Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 

disagreement of our voluntary actions to fome law, whereby good or evil is 
drawn on us by the will and power of the law-maker; which good and 
evil, pieafure or pain, attending our obfervance, or breach of the law, by the 
decree of the law-maker, is that, we call reward and punifhment. 

Moral rules. §6. Of thefe moral rules, or laws, to which men generally refer, and by 
which they judge of the reditude or pravity of their actions, there feem to 
me to be three forts, with their three different enforcements, or rewards and 
puniihments. For lince it would be utterly in vain to fuppofe a rule let to 
the free actions of man, without annexing to it fome enforcement of good 
and evil to determine his will, we mull, wherever we fuppofe a law, fuppofe 
alfo fome reward or punifhment annexed to that law. It would be in vain 
for one intelligent being to fet a rule lo the actions of another, if he had it 
not in his power to reward the compliance with, and punifh deviation from 
his rule, by lbme good and evil, that is not the natural produd and confe- 
quence of the adion itfelf, For that being a natural convenience, or in¬ 
convenience, would operate of itfelf without a law. This, if I miftake not, 
is the true nature of all law, properly fo called. 

Laws. §7 * The laws that men generally refer their actions to, to judge of them 

reditude or obliquity, feem to me to be thefe three, i. The divine law. 
2. The civil law. 3. The law of opinion or reputation, if 1 may fo call it. 
By the relation they bear to the fir ft of thefe, men judge whether their 
adions are fins or duties by the fecond, whether they be criminal or inno¬ 
cent} and by the third, 'whether they be virtues or vices. 

Divine law § 8. First, The divine law, whereby I mean that law which God has 
of C firTand rC ^" et t0 t ^ ie a< dions of men, whether promulgated to them by the light of na~ 
due/. ture, or the voice of revelation . That God has given a rule whereby men 

fhould govern themfelves, I think there is no-body fo brutifh as to deny. 
He has aright to do it, we are his creatures : he has goodnefs and wifdom 
to dired our adions to that which is beftj and he has power to enforce 
it by rewards and puniihments, of infinite weight and duration, in another 
life j for no-body can take us out of his hands. This is the only true 
touchifone of moral reditude; and by comparing them to this law it is, 
that men judge cf the moil confiderable moral good or evil of their adions: 
that is, whether as duties or fins, they are like to procure them happinefs or 
mifery from the hands of the Almighty. 

Civil law § 9 - Secondly, The civil law, the rule fet by the commonwealth to the 
the meafure adions of thofe who belong to it, is another rule to which men refer their 
w“nce! n4 a &ions, to judge whether they be criminal or no. This law no-body over¬ 
looks, the rewards and puniihments that enforce it being ready at hand, and 
fuitable to the power that makes it; which is the force of the commonwealth, 
engaged to proted the lives, liberties, and polTeflions of thofe who live accord¬ 
ing to its law, and has power to take away life, liberty, or goods from 

him 
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him who difobeys: which is the puniih merit of offences committed againff C h a p..- 
this lav/. .... XXVI IT.. 

§ 10. Thirdly, The law of opinion or reputation. Virtue and vice are 
names pretended and fuppofed every-where to Hand for actions in their own f a ,‘ 0 t J£ **■ 
nature right and wrong; and as far as they really are fo applied, they lb far are meafure of 
co-incident with the divine law above-mentioned. But yet whatever is pre- V£ uc and 
tended, this is yifible, that tli.efe names virtue and vice, in the particular 
inftanees of their application, through tire feveral nations and focieties of men 
in the world, are conilantly attributed only to fuch actions as in each country 
and foeiety are in reputation ordifcredit. Nor is it to be thought ft range, that 
men every-where ftiould give the name of virtue to thole addons, which 
amongft them are judged praile-worthy; and call that vice, which they ac¬ 
count blameable : lince otherwife they would condemn themfelves, if they 
lliould think any thing right, to which they allowed not commendation ; any 
thing wrong, which they let pafs without blame. Thus the meafure of what 
is every-where called and efteemed virtue and vice, is the approbation or diilike, 
praife or blame, which by a fee ret and tacit confent eftablillies itfelf in the 
feveral focieties, tribes, and clubs of men in the world; whereby feveral 
a&ions come to find credit or difgrace amongft; them, according to the judg¬ 
ment, maxims, or falhions of that place. For though men uniting into po¬ 
litick focieties have religned up to the publickthe difpofing of all their force, 
fo that they cannot employ it againff any fellow-citizens any farther than the 
law of the country direds ; yet they retain ffill the power of thinking well or 
ill, approving or difapproving of the addons of thofe whom they live amongft:, 
and converfe with : and by this approbation and diflike they eftablifh amongft 
themfelves what they will call virtue and vice. 

§11. Th at this is the common meafure of virtue and vice, will appear 
to any one who confiders, that though that paffes for vice, in one country, 
which is counted a virtue, oratleaft not vice in another j yet, every-where, 
virtue and praife, vice and blame go together. Virtue is every-where that which 
is.thought praife-worthy and nothing elfe but that which has the allowance 
of publick eftcem is called virtue*. Virtue and praife are fo united, that they 

are 

* Our author, in his preface to the fourth edition* taking notice how apt men have been to 
miftake him, added what here follows: Of this the ingenious author of the difeourfe concern¬ 
ing the nature of man has given me a kite infhince, to mention no other. For the civility of 
his exprcftions, and the candor that belongs to his order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
clofed his preface with an infmuation, as if in what I had laid, book ii. chap, 28. concerning the 
third rule which men refer their actions to, I went about to make virtue vice, and vice virtue, 
unlefs he bad miftaken my meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but given him- 
fdf the trouble to confidcr what the argument was I was then upon, and what was the chief 
defign of that chapter, plainly enough fet down in the fourth fection, and thofe following. For 
I was there not laying down moral rules, but Shewing the original and nature of moral ideas, 
and enumerating the rules men make ufe of in moral relations, whether thofe rules were true or 
falfe ; and, purfuant thereunto, I tell what, has every-where that denomination, which in the 
language of that place anfwers to virtue and vice in ours; which alters not the nature of things, 
though rheri do generally judge of, and denominate their actions according to the eftcem and 
faftiion of the place, or feit they are of, 
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“ lau-dem, quam dignitatem, quam clec.us.;” wlneh, he tells you, are all 
names for the iarne thing, Tufc. lib. ii. This is the language of the hea- 

fIf ; 'J'then 
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If he had been at the pains to reflet cn what I had faitl, b. i. c. 13. § 18. and in this pre¬ 
lim t' chapter, § it. 14,’ 15, and 20. he would have known what I think of the eternal and 
nnaitu-abk nature of right and wrong, and what I call virtue and vice : and if he had obferved, 
that,«in the place he quotes, I only report as matter of fadt what others call virtue and vice, he 
would not have fpund it liable to any great exception. For, I think, I am not much out in 
laying, 'that one of the rules-made ufe of ui the world for a ground or mcafure of a moral rela¬ 
tion ,°is that cftetm and reputation which 'fevcral forts of actions find varioufly in the ieveral 
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have done, or can be laid to my charge to have done, towards the making vice virtue, and 
virtue vice. Hut ! lie good man does well, and as -becomes his 1 auing, to be wiithiul in filch 
‘points, and to take the alarm, even at expreffions, which {landing alone by themfslves might 
found ill, and be fufpefted. 
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ared to appeal 

.repute: “ Whatfofcver things are lovely, wtmtioever enrngs »rc or good report, if 

•« there be any virtue, if there be any praife,” he. Phil. iv. 8. without taking notice of thole 
immediately preceding, which introduce them, and run.tbus; “whereby in the corruption of 
manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which ought to be the rule of virtue and 
vice, were pretty well preferred j fo that even the exhortations of infpired teachers,” he. by 
which words, and the reft of that lcdlion, it is plain that I brought chat paflage o 1 St. Paul, not 
-to prove that the general mcafure of what men call virtue and vice, throughout the world, was 
the reputation and fafhion of each particular fociety within itfell ; but to fhew, that though it 
were fo, yet, for reafons I there give, men, in that way of denominating their a&ions, did not: 
for the rnoft part much vary from"the law of nature; which is that ftanding and unalterable rule, 
by which they ought to judge of the moral reaitude and pravity of their a&ions, and accordingly 
denominate them virtues or vices. Had Mr. Lowde confidered this, he would have found it 
little to his purpofe to have quoted that paflage in a fenfe I ufed it not ; and would, I imagine, 
have {pared the application he fubjoins to ir, as not very nccefl'ary- But I hope this edition will 
give him fatisfa&ion in the point, and that this matter is now fo exprefled, as to Ihew him there 

was- no caufe of fcruplc. ... , 

Though I am forced to differ from him in thofe apprehenfons he has exprefled in the latter 
end of his preface, concerning what I had faid about virtue and vice; yet we are better agreed 




of fevcral other circumflaoces, in order to the foul’s exerting them 5 all that he fays tor innate, 
imprinted, impicfl'ed notions (for of innate ideas he fays nothing at all) amounts at laft only to 
this : that there are certain propofitions, which though the foul from the beginning, or when a 
man is boro, docs not know, yet by afliftance irorn the outward fenfes, and the help of fome 


unintell lgible.expre.,^^. ...... 

thoughts by an infmuation, as if thefc notions vve 

before they are known : -whereas truly before the, , , . ... , . , 

mind, but a capacity to know them,, when the concurrence of thole circumflances, which 
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are known, there is nothing of them in the 
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then philosophers, who well underftood wherein their notions of virtue and, 0 n a p. 
viccconiiited, and though perhaps by the different temper, education, fiffhion, XXVIII. 
maxims, or intereffs of different forts of men, it fell out that what was thought 1 — 
praife-worthy in one place, efcaped not eenfure in another ; and fo in. dif¬ 
ferent focieties, virtues and vices were changed; yet, as to the main, they 
for the molt part kept the fame every-where. For iince nothing can. be more 
natural, than to encourage with efteern and reputation that wherein every: 
one finds his advantage, and to blame and difcoufttenance the contrary; it 
is no wonder that dteein and diferedit, virtue and vice, fliould in a great 
meafure every-where correfpond with the unchangeable rule of right and 
wrong, which the law of God hath eitablidied : there being nothing that 
fo directly and vifibly lecures and advances the general good of mankind in 
this world, as obedience to the laws he has fet them ; and nothing that 
breeds iuch mifehiefs and confufion, as the negieeft of them. And therefore 
men, without renouncing all fe.nfe and reafon, and their own intereff, which 
they are fo conftantly true to, could not generally miffake in placing their 
commendation and blame on that fide that really deferved it not. Nay, even 
thofe men whole practice was other wife, failed not to give their approba¬ 
tion right ; few being depraved to that degree, as not to condemn, at leaff 
in others, the faults they themielves were guilty of: whereby, even in the 
corruption of manners, the true boundaries of the law of nature, which 
ought to be the rule of virtue and vice, were pretty well preferved. So that 
even the exhortations of infpired teachers have not feared to appeal to com¬ 
mon repute : “ Whatfoever is lovely, whatfoever is of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praife,” &c. Phil. iv. 8. 

§ 12. If any one (hall imagine that 1 have forgot tny own notion of a law, Us enforce- 
when I make the law, whereby men judge of virtue and vice, to be nothing Inents c . orn ' 
elfe but the confent of private men, who have not authority enough to make Md^ffcredit. 
a law; efpecially wanting that, which is fo neceffarv and eflential to a law, a 
power to enforce it: I think I may lay, that he who imagines commendation 
and difgrace not to be ftrong motives to men, to accommodate themfelves to 
the opinions and rules of thofe with whom they converter, feems little flailed 
in the nature or hiftory of mankind : the greateft part whereof he (hall find 
to govern themfelves chiefly, if not lolely, by this law of faihion; and fo 
drey do that which keeps them in reputation with their company, little regard 


■ this ingenious 
knowled&e. 


ithor thinks neceflarv in order to the foul’s exerting them, 




into out 



iftanec from the outward fenfe , 

they exert themfelves, at p. 78, that the foul exerts them. When he has explained to hinrfelf cv 
<: thers what he means by the foul’s exerting innate notions, or their exerting; themfelves, and 
'what that previous cultivation and circumftanc.es, in order to their be mg exerted, arc-; he will, 
i fuppofe, find there is fo little of eontroverly between him and rue in im point, bitting that hr 
calls that exerting of notions, which I in a more 
to t hink he brought in my name itpim this occafion 


vulgar (file call knowing, that I have reafon 
only out of the plea Hire he has to fpeak civilly 


of me; which 1 mult gratefully * cknowledge he has done wherever he mentions me, not without 
conferring on me, as Tome others have done, a tick 1 have no right to. 

E e 2 the 





rnaltieS. that attend the breach of 


le laws of God, or the magi 

God’s laws, fome, nay, perhaps moft men feldom ferioufly reflect on ; and 
amongft thofe that do, many, whilft they break the law, entertain thoughts 
of future reconciliation, and making their peace for fuch breaches. And as 
to the punishments due from the laws of the commonwealth, they frequently 
flatter themfelves with the hopes of impunity. But no man efcapes the pu¬ 
nishment of their cenfure and diflike, Who offends againft the fafhion and 
opinion of the company he keeps, and would recommend himfelf to. Nor 
is there one of ten thoufand, who is ilifl and infenfible enough to bear up 
under the conftant diflike and condemnation of his own club. Be muft be of 
arrange and unufual conftitution, who can content himfelf to live in conflant 
difgrace and dilrepute with his own particular fociety. Solitude many men 
have fought, and been reconciled to : but no-body, that has the lead thought 
or lenfe of a man about him, can live in fociety under the condant diflike and 
ill opinion of his familiars, and thofe he converfes with. This is a burden too 
heavy for human fufferance : and he muft be made up of irreconcilable con¬ 
tradictions, who can take pleafure in company, and yet be infenfible of con¬ 
tempt and difgrace from his companions. 

§ 13 ; These' three then, fird, the law of God; fecondly, the law of po~ 
laws the i nks litick focieties ; thirdly, the law of fafhion, or private cenfure ; are thofe to 
Mdevil g ° 0C varioufly compare their adion* : and it is by their conformity to 


Thefe three 


judge 


of 


Morality is 
the relation 
of actions to 
thefe rules. 




one of thefe laws that they take their meafures, when they would 
their moral reditude, and denominate their adions good or bad. 

§ 14. Whether the rule, to which, as to a touchdone, we bring our 
voluntary adions, to examine them by, and try their goodneis, and accord¬ 
ingly to name them; which is, as it were, the mark of the value we fet upon 
them : whether, I fay, we take that rule from the fafhion of the country, or 
the will of a law-maker, the mind is eafily able to obferve the relation any 
adion hath to it, and to judge whether the adion agrees or difagrees with the 
rule; and fo hath a notion of moral goodnefs or evil, which is either conformity 
or not conformity of any adion to that rule : and therefore is often called 
moral reditude. This rule being nothing but a coiledion of feveral iimple 
ideas, the conformity thereto is but fo ordering the adion, that the Ample ideas 
belonging to it may correljpond to thofe which the law requires. And thus we 
fee how moral beings and notions are founded on, and terminated in thefe 
Ample ideas we have received from fenfation or retied ion. For example, let 
us confider the complex idea we fignify by the word murder; and when we 
have taken it afunder, and examined all the particulars, we fhall find them to 
amount to a coiledion of fimple ideas derived from refledion or fenfation, viz. 
fu ll, from refledion on the operations of our own minds, we have the ideas of 
willing, confidently, purpofing-before-hand, malice, or wifhing ill to ano¬ 
ther; and alfo of life, or perception, and felf-motion. Secondly, from fenfation 
we have the coiledion of thofe fimple fenfible ideas which are to be found in 
a man, and of fome adion, whereby we put an end to perception and motion 
in the man; all which fimple ideas are comprehended in the word murder. 
This coiledion of fimple ideas being found by me to agree or difagree with 

the 
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the efteem of the country I have been bred in, and to be held by mofi men Chap 
there worthy praife or blame, I call the adion virtuous or vicious : if I have XXVIII. 
the will of a fupremc invifible law-giver for my rule; then, as I fuppofed the ——* 
adion commanded or forbidden by God, I call it good or evil, din or duty : 
and if I compare it to the civil law, the rule made by the legiilative power of 
the country, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or no crime. So that whence - 
foever we take the rule of moral addons, or by what ftandard foever we frame 
in ouf minds the ideas of virtues or vices, they conlift only and are made up of 
collections of Ample ideas, which we originally received from fenfe or re¬ 
flection, and their reditude or obliquity con fills in the agreement or dif- 
agreement with thole patterns prefcribed by fome law, 

§ 15. To conceive rightly of moral adions, we mull take notice of them 
under this two-fold conlideration. Firil, as they are in themfelves each 
made up of fuch a colledion of fipmle ideas. Thus drunkennefs, or lying, 
iignify inch or fuch a colledion of limple ideas, which I call mixed modes: 
and in this fenfe they are as much politive abfolute ideas, as the drinking of a 
horfe, or fpeaking of a parrot. Secondly, our adions are confidered as good,, 
bad, or indifferent ; and ‘in this refped they are relative, it being their con¬ 
formity to, or disagreement with fome rule that makes them to be regular or 
irregular, good or bad : and fo, as far as they are compared with a rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under relation. Thus the challenging and 
fighting with a man, as it is a certain politive mode, or particular fort of adion, 
by particular ideas, diftinguifhed from all others, is called duelling: which, 
when confidered, in relation to the law of God, will deferve the name fin ; to 
the law of fafhion, in fome countries, valour and virtue ; and to the municipal 
laws of fome governments, a capital crime. In this cafe, when the politive 
mode has one name, and another name as.it Hands in relation to the law, 
the diHindion may as eafily be obferved, as it is in fubflances, where one 
name, y, g. man, is ufed to iignify the thing ; another, v. g. father, to fignifyr 
the relation. 

§ 16. But becaufe very frequently the politive idea of the adion, and its The dene 


lomt- 


moral relation, are comprehended together under one name, and the fame nat . !ons oi 
word made ufe of to exprefs both the mode or adion, and its moral reditude mifkadus!” 
or obliquity; therefore the relation itfelf is lefs taken notice of, and there is 
often no diftindion made between the politive idea of the adion, and the refe¬ 
rence it has to a rule. By which confufion of thefe two diftind conliderations 
under one term, thofe who yield too eafily to the impreftions of founds, and 
are forward to take names for things, are often milled in their judgment of 
adions. Thus the taking from, another what is his, without his knowledge or 
allowance, is properly called Healing; but that name being commonly under- 
Hood to fignify alfo the moral pravity of the adion, and to denote its contra¬ 
riety to the law, men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Healing as 
an ill adion, difagreeing with the rule of right. And yet the private taking- 
away his fword from a madman, to prevent his doing mifehief, though it be 
properly denominated Healing, as the name of fuch a mixed mode; yet when 
compared to the law of God, and confidered in its relation to that fupreme 
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. rule, it is no fin or trangreffion, though the name Healing ordinarily carries 
j fuch an intimation with it* 

. § 17. And thus much for the relation of human a&ions to a law, which 

therefore I call moral relation. 

It would make a volume to go over all torts of relations • it is not 
therefore to be expected, that I fhould here mention them all. It fuffices 
to our prefent purpofe to flic* by thefe, what the ideas are we have of this 
Comprehenfive confideration, called relation : which is fo various, and the 
occafon3 of it fo many (as many as there can be of comparing things one to 
another) that, it is not' very eafy to reduce it to rules, or under juft heads. 
Thofc I have mentioned, I think, are fome of the raoft comiderable, and 
fuch as may ferve to let us fee from whence we get our ideas of — 
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ultimately founded on thofe fimple ideas we have got from fenfation or reflec¬ 
tion : fo that all that we have in our thoughts ourfelves (if we think of any 
thing, or have any meaning') or would fignify to others, when we ufe words 
Handing for relations, is nothing but feme din pie ideas, or collections of fimple 
ideas, compared one with another. This isfib manifefl in that fort called pro¬ 
portional, that nothing can be more ; for when a man fays, honey is fweeter 
than wax, it is plain that his thoughts in this relation terminate in this fimple 
idea, fweetnefs, which is equally true of all the reftthough where they are 
compounded or decompounded, the fimple ideas they are made up of are, 
perhaps, feldom taken notice of. V. g. when the word father is mentioned; 
firft, there is meant that particular fpecies, or colledive idea, fignified by 

«J , /~i 1 1 . i /’* C* D t 1 f % t — * A ... — « l\u 1 d ... d I-v » -T. <♦.!-, a .. 

the word 
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by the word child. So the word friend being taken for a man,, who loves, 
and is ready to do good to another, lias, all thefe following ideas to the 
making of it up : firft, all the fimple ideas, comprehended in the word 1 
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mart, 



particular fimple ideas ; of which the word good in general fignifies any 
one, but, if removed from all fimple ideas quite, it fignifies nothing at all. 
And thus alfo all moral words terminate at lafi, though perhaps more re¬ 
motely, in a collection of fimple ideas : the immediate fignification of 
relative words, being very often other fuppoied known relations; which, if 
traced one to another, flill end in fimple ideas. 

§ 19. Secondly, That in relations we have for the mofi part, if not 
always, as clear a notion of the relation, as we have of thole fimple ideas, 
wherein it is founded. Agreement or disagreement, wnereon relation depends, 
being things whereof we have commonly as clear ideas, as of any other what- 
foever ; it being but the diflinguifhing fimple ideas, or their degrees one from 
ij another, 
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:rj and that afterwards, in the lame manner, lhe dug Cams 
-bed i I had as clear a notion of the relation of brothers 
^ WCCil as if I had all the Hull of a midwife: the notion that the 

iixme woman contributed, as mother, equally to their births, (though I were 
ignorant or miilaken in the manner of it, being that on which I grounded the 
relation, and that they agreed in that cireumftance of birth, let it be what it 
iparing them then in their defcent from the fame perion, 
aff the particular circumftanC.es of that defcent, is enough 
f their having of not having the relation of brothers. 

„ af particular relations are capable of being as clear and 

diftind in the minds of thole, who will duly confider them, as thole of 
■ ' ’ jre determinate than thofe of fubftances i yet the names 

arc often of as doubtful and uncertain ratification, as 
thofe of fubftances or mixed modes, and much more than thofe of finagle 
ideas: becaute relative words being the marks of this companion, which is 
made only by men s thoughts, and is an idea only in men s minds, men fre¬ 
quently apply them to different comparifons of things, according to their 
own imaginations, which do not always correfpond with thofe of others 
uiing the fame name; : ' . 

§ 2,c. Thirdly, That in thefc I call moral relations, I have a true notion Thenotibn of 
of relation, by comparing the adion with the rule, whether the rule be true the relation is 
or falfe. For if I mcafure any thing by a yard, I know whether the thing I J^the/the 

.. tion is com- 
| t , i pared to be 

^ AU1V ' vuuliWUO > * uiiiuuMsii m Uj yet the true or'fal-fti 

?«-: - - e .—ment obfervable in that which I compare with, makes 

me perceive the relation, Though meafunng by a wrong rule, X fhaF 
thereby be brought to judge amifs of its moral reditude, becaufe I hav». 
tried it by that which is not the true rule; yet I am not miilaken in the re¬ 
lation which that adion bears to that rule I compare it to, which is agree¬ 
ment or difagreement,. 
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Of dif¥im£t and confufed ideas. 
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§ 5. If no idea be confufed, but fucli as is not fufficiently diftingulfhable. 
from another, from which it fhould be different j it Will be hard, may any one 
fay, to find any where a confufed idea. For let any idea be as it will, it can 
be no other but fuch.as the mind perceives it to be ; and that veryperception 
fufficiently diftingui flies it from all other ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. 
different, without being perceived to be fo. No idea therefore can be undiftin- 
guifhable from another, from which it ought to be different, u.nlefs you would 
have it' different from itfelf: for from all other it is evidently different. 
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§ 6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright what it is Confuiion of 
that makes the confuiion ideas are, at any time chargeable with, we muft con- *" re ‘ 

iider, that things ranked under di Arndt names are fuppofed different enough their names. 
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to be diftinguilhed, that fo each fort by its peculiar name may be marked, and 
diicourfed of a-part upon any oceafion : and there is nothing more evident, 
than that the greateft part of different names are fuppofed to ftand for different 
things. Now every idea a man has being vifibly what it is, and diftindt from 
all other ideas but itfelf j that which makes it confufed, is, when it is fitch, 
that it may as well be called by another name* as that which it is expreifed 
by : the difference which keeps the things (to be ranked under thofe two diffe¬ 
rent names) diftindt, and makes feme of them belong: rather to the one, and 
feme of them to the other of thofe names, being left out; and fo the diftinc-* 
tion, which was intended to be kept up by thofe different names, is quite loft. 

§ 7. The defaults which ufually oceafion this confuiion, I think, are chiefly 
thefe following: confuf 

First, When any complex idea (for it is complex ideas that are moft liable Firft, com* 
to confufion) is made up of too final 1 a number of fimple ideas, and fuch 
only as are common to other things, whereby the differences that make it ^0 f e “ p f im „ 
deferve a different name, are left out. Thus he that has an idea made up of pie ones, 
barely the fimple ones of a beaft with fpots., has but a confufed idea of a leo¬ 
pard ; it not being thereby fufficiently diftinguilhed from a lynx, and.feve.ral 
other forts of beafts that are fpotted. So that fuch an idea, though it hath the 
peculiar name leopard, is not diftinguifhable from thofe defigned by the names 
lynx or panther, and may as well come under the name lynx as leopard. Flow 
much the cufiom of defining of words by general terms contributes to make 
the ideas we would exprefs by them confuted and undetermined, I leave others 
to conlider. This is evident, that confufed ideas are fuch as render the ufe 
of words uncertain, and take away the benefit of diftin^t names. When the 
ideas, for which we ufe different terms, have not a difference anfwerable to 
their diftimft names, and fo cannot be diftinguiflied by them, there it is 
that they are truly confufed. 

§ 8. Secondly, Another fault which makes our ideas confufed, is, when Secondly, or 
though the particulars that make up any idea are in number enough j yet they • tS mbied°di? 
are fo jumbled together, that: it is not eafilydifcernible, whether it more belongs orderly toge- 
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to the name that is given it. 


soy. 


prizing pieces of art, wherein the colours, as they are laid by the pencil o 
table itfelf, mark out very odd and unufual figures, and have no difceraible order 
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Of diftinct and confufed ideas, 


Book II. in their pofition. This draught, thus made up of parts wherein no fymmetrv 
c-, r -v—nor order appears, is in itielf no* more a confufed thing, than the picture of a 


g, mv picture or a 
though there be as little order of colours of-figures to. be 


What is it then that makes 


cloudy {ky} wherein though there he as little oi 
found, yet no-body thinks it a confufed picture. 



applying it to ibme name, to which it does no more difcernibiv belong, than 
to .lorae other: v. g. When it is laid to be the picture of a man, or Csefar, then 
anv one with reafon counts it confufed : -becaufe it is not difce-rnible, in that 


kpi, 


mg more to the name man, or Ceelar, than to the name baboon, or 
Pompey >. which are fuppofed to Hand for different ideas from thofe fismified 
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thefe mental draughts, however the parts are put together, can be epjet 
confufed, (for they are plainly diicemible as they are) till it be ranked unde 
fame ordinary name, to which it cannot be dilcern 
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k>e& to. foznr other name of an allowed different iignificatioi*. 

§ 9. Thirdly, A third defedt that frequently gives the name of confufed 
to our ideas, is, when any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. Thus 
2 may obferve men, who not forbearing to afe the ordinary words of their 
language, till they have learned their precife fignifieation, change the idea 
they make this or that term Hand for, aimoff as often as they ufe it. He 
that does this, out of uncertainty of what he fhould leave out, or put into 
his idea of church or idolatry, every time he thinks of either, and holds not 
ffeady to any one precife combination of ideas that makes it up, is laid to 
have a confufed idea of idolatry or the church: though this be frill for the 
fame reafon as the former, viz. becaufe a mutable idea (if we will allow' it 
to' be one idea) cannot belong to one name rather than another j andfolofes 
the diftindtion that diftinff names are ddtgncd for, 

§10. B'y what has been fa id, we may obferve how much names, as fuppofed 
ffeady fig ns of things, and by their difference to Hand for and keep things 
’' n inct that in themielves are different, are the occafion of denominating ideas 
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rcret and unobferved reference the mind makes of its 
ideas to fuch' names. This perhaps will be fuller underftood, after what I fay 
of words, in the third book, has been read and considered. Bui without 
taking notice of fuch a reference of ideas to diffmet names, as the figns of 
diffinft things, it will be hard to fay what a confufed idea is. And therefore 
a man designs, by any name, a fort of things, or any one particular 
r, diitmfc from all others; the complex idea he annexes to that name is. 
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another name, and fo fliould be a different thing, from which, yet it is n 
ciently diftindt ; being either the fame with it, or making a part of it, or at 
Jeaft as properly called by that name, as the other it is ranked under; and fo 
keeps not that difference from that other idea, which the different names 
import. 

§ 12. This, I think, is the confuffon proper to ideas, which ftill carries Cafefcs of 
with it a fecret reference to names. At lead, if there be any other confuffon of confuflon ' 
ideas, this is that which moll of all diforders men’s thoughts and difcourfes : 
ideas, as ranked under names, being thole that for the mod part men realon of 
within themfelves, and always thofe which they commune about with others. 

And therefore where there are fuppofed two different ideas marked by two diffe¬ 
rent names, which axe not as diffingujihable as the founds that ftand for them, 
there never fails to be confuffon : and where any ideas are diftindt, as the ideas 
of thofe two founds they are marked by , there can be between them no confu- 
fion. The way to prevent it is to colled and unite into our complex idea, 
as precifely as is pofilble, all thofe ingredients whereby it is differenced from 
others ; and to them, fo united in a determinate number and order, 
fteadily the fame name. But this neither accommodating men’s eafe or 
or ferving any defign but that of naked truth, which is not always the 
aimed at, inch exadtnefs is rather to be wifhed than hoped for. And 
looie application of names to undetermined, variable, arid almoft no ide; 
both to cover our own ignorance, as well as to perplex 
vvhich goes for learning and fuperiority in knowledge, it is no wonder i 
men fhould ufe it themfelves, whilff: they complain of it in others. .. 

I think, no fmall part of the confuffon to be found in the notions of men 
by care and ingenuity be avoided, yet I am far from concluding it every-where 
wilful. Some ideas are fo complex* and made up of fo many parts, that the 
memory does not eafily retain the very fame precife combination of fimple ideas 
under one name; much lefs are we able conffantly to divine for what preeife 
complex idea fuch a name hands in another man’s ufe of it. From the firft 
of theie, follows confuffon in a man’s own reafonings and opinions within 
himfelf; from the latter, frequent confuffon in difeourfmg and arguing 
with others. But having more at large treated of words, their defeats and 
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ahufes, in the following book, I fliali here fay no more of it. 

§ 13. Our complex ideas being made up of colledtions, and fo variety of Complex 
pie ones, may accordingly be very clear‘and diffinu in one part, and very 
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doubt not, be able to dillinguifh thefe two ideas one from another, by the num¬ 
ber of fides; and reafon arid argue difUntfrly about them, whilft he keeps his 
thoughts and reafonmg to that part only of thefe ideas, which is contained in 
their numbers -, as that the fides of the one could be divided into two equal 
numbers, and of the others not, &c. But when he goes about to diftinguifh 
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trunk, to frame in ms mind two ideas, one of mem ciiitinct from tne otuer, 
by the bare figure of thefe two pieces of gold ; as he could, if the fame par¬ 
cels of gold were made one into a cube, the other a figure of five tides. In 
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being Satisfied in that part of the idea, which we have clear; and the name 
which is familiar to us, being applied to the whole, containing that part alfo 
which is 


Jnfhmce in 
eternity. 


dently as we do from the other. 

§ 15. Having frequently in our mouths the name eternity, we are apt to 
think we have a pofitive cornprehenfive idea of it, which is as much as to fay-, 
that there is no part of that duration which is not clearly contained in our 
idea, ft is true, that he that thinks fo may have a clear idea of duration j 
he may alfo have a very clear idea of a very great length of duration ; he 
may alfo have a clear idea of the comparifon of that great one with itill 
a greater : but it not being poffible for him to include in his idea of any 
duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole extent together of a duration,, 



ings concerning eternity, or any other infinite, we are-apt to blunder, and 
involve ourfelves in manifefl abiurdities. 


Divifibility § 16. 1 n matter we have no clear ideas of the fmallnefs of parts much beyond 
of matter. a Jr,— ii„n *t,„* —— &ni£>c ■ and therefore when we talk of 


the fmallefl that occur to any of our fenfes : 
the divifibility of matter in infinitum, though we have clear ideas of divilion 
— d divifibility, and have alfo clear ideas of parts made out of a whole bv 
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is, and the relation of totum andparts: but of the bulk of the body, to be thus C h a p. 
infinitely divided after certain progreffions, 1 think, we have no clear nor XXIX. 
diftindt idea at all.. For I a/k any one, whether taking the fmalleft atom of 
dull he ever law, he has any diftindt idea (bating Hill the number, which con- 
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cerns not extenlion) betwixt the ioo,oooth, and. the i ,000,000th part of it. 
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Or if he thinks he can refine his ideas to that degree, without lofing light of 
them, let him add ten cyphers to each of thofe numbers. Such a degree of 
fmallnefs is not unreafonable to be fuppofed, fince a divifion carried on fo iar 
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brings it no nearer the end of infinite divifion, than the firft divifion into two 
half's does. I muff confefs, for my part, I have no clear diftinct ideas of the dif¬ 
ferent bulk or extenlion of thofe bodies, having but a very obfeure one of 
either of them. So that, I think, when we talk, of divifion of bodies in infini¬ 
tum, our idea of their diftindt bulks, which is the iubjedt and foundation of di¬ 
vifion, comes, after a little progreffion, to be confounded, and aim oft loft in 
obfeurity. For that idea, which is to reprefent only bignefs, muft be very ob¬ 
feure and confufed, which vve cannot diftinguifli from one ten times as big, but 
only by number; fo that we have clear diftindt ideas, we may fay, of ten and one, 
but no diftindt ideas of two fitch extenllons. It is plain from hence, that when 
we talk of infinite divifibility of body, or extenlion, our diftindt and clear ideas 
are only of numbers; but the clear diftindt ideas of extenfion, after fame 
progreis of divifion, is quite loll: and of fuch minute parts we have no 
diftindt ideas at all; but it returns, as all our ideas of infinite do, at laft to 
that of number always to be added; but thereby never amounts to any. dif- 
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tindt idea of adtual infinite parts. We have, it is true, a clear idea of di- 
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vilion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no more a clear idea of 
infinite parts in matter, than we have a clear idea of an infinite number, by 
being able ftill to add new numbers to any affigned numbers we have : endlefs 
divifibility giving us no more a clear and diftindt idea of adtually infini te parts, 
than endlefs addibility (if I may fo fpeak) gives us a clear and diftindt idea of an 
adtually infinite number; they both being only in a power {till of increaiing 
the number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what remains to be 
added, (wherein confifts the infinity) we have but an obfeure, imperfedt, and 
confufed idea; from or about which we can argue or reafon with no certainty" 
or clearnefs, no more than we can in ari thmetick, about a number of which we 
have no fuch diftindt idea as we have of 4 or t oo; but only this relative ob¬ 
feure one, that compared to any other, it is ftill bigger: and we have no more 
a clear pofkive idea of it when we fay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ihould fay it is bigger than 40, or 4; 400,000,000 
having no nearer a proportion to the end of addition, or number, than 4. 
For he that adds only 4 to 4, and 1b proceeds, lhali as loon come to the end 
of all addition, as he that adds 400,000,000 to 400,000,000. And fo likewile 
in eternity, he that has an idea of but four years, has as much a pofitive 
compleat idea of eternity, as he that has one of 400,000,000 of years : for 
what remains of eternity beyond either of thefe two numbers of years is as 
clear to the one as the other; i.e. neither of them has any clear pofitive 
idea of it at all. For he that .adds only four years to 4, and lb on, (hall as loon 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Of real and 

§ i. ¥3 E SIDES what we have already mentioned concerning ideas, other 
£j confiderations belong to them, in reference to tilings from whence 
they are taken, or which they may be fuppoiV 0 represent: and thus, I 
think, they may come under a threefold diitinbtion, and are. 

First, either real or fan radical. 

Secondly, adequate or inadequate. 

Thirdly, true or falfe. 

. First, by real ideas, I mean fuch as have a foundation in nature; mt 
as have a conformity with the real being and exigence of things, or wr 
theit* archetypes. Fantastical or chimerical I call fitch as have no foui 
dation in nature, nor have any conformity with that reality of being to which 
they arc tacitly referred as to their archetypes. If we examine the feveral 
forts of ideas before-mentioned, we lhall find, that, 

§ 2. First, our fimpie ideas are all real, all agree to the reality of things. 
Not that they are all of them the images or reprefentations of what docs ex-ift-j 
the contrary whereof, in all but the primary qualities of bodies, hath been 
already ihewn. But though whitenefs and coldneis are no more in fnow than 
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ics uiui. are icauy m uungs uicriueivcs. rw uj 
■Deing defigned to be the mark, whereby we are to know and difHnguifh 
things which we have to do with, our ideas do as well ferve us to that purpofe, 
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of real beings. But w hether they a ^ r ~ r ~ 
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than what it has received. 

§ 3. Though the mind be wholly paffivc in refpe& oi 
yet, I think, we may fay, it is not fo in refpeCt of its C€ 
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ideas are vo¬ 
luntary com- 
.binatiom. 


thole being combinations of fimple ideas put together, and unit 
general name; it is plain that the mind: of man ufes fame kind of liberty, 
in forming thole complex ideas: how elfe comes it to pafs that one man’s 
idea of gold, or juftice* is different from another’s ? but hecaufe he has put 
in, or left out of his, ionic limple idea, which the Other has not. The 
queffion then is, which of thefe are real, and which barely imaginary com¬ 
binations ? W hat collections agree to the reality of things, and what not f 
A* * 1 %. That. 

| 4. SecOKD J.v. milted modes and relations: havmo nrv. o*kf»r rpnlitv kuf> . 

what 
kind ' 

a poflibility of exifling conft 
ing archetypes, cannot differ fir* 
merieal, unlefs any one will jumble together in 
Indeed, as any of them have the names of a known laisgr 
by which be that has them in his mind would Jiguify t 
poflibility of exiffing is not enough; they muff have a co 
dinary bonification of the name that is given them, that 
thought lantafiical: as if a man would give the name of jufti 
which common afe calls liberality. But this fantafticalnefs. 
propriety of fpeech, than reality of ideas: fora man to be 1 
.danger, iedately to conffder what Is fitted to be done, and to execute 
is a mixed mode, or a complex idea of an aftioit which may ex iff. 
undifturbed in danger, without ufing'one's reafon or induftry, is what is alia 
poflible to be ; and fo is as real an i dea as the other. Though the firff of thefe, 
having the name courage given to it, may, in refpedf of that name, he a right 
or wrong idea: but the other, whilft it has not a common received 


at tney be to trained, mat mere be are real, 
hern. Thefe ideas themfelves, be- 
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Chap. § i. F our real ideas, fome a 

XXXI. ' V ) Thofe I call adequate, wl 
J which the mind fuppofes them take 
fdSSuch for, and to which it refers them, 
as perfeaiy a partial or incomplete reprefent; 
ilieh archc- re f erre< F Upon which account it is _ 

types.' *" §2. First, that all our fnnple ideas are adequate. Becaufebeing nothing 

Simple ideas but the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by God to 
ali adequate. p ro duce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be correfpondent and adequate 
ito thofe powers : and we are fure they agree to the reality of things. For if 
fugar produce in us the ideas which we call whitenefs and fweetnefs, we are 
fure there is a power in lugar to produce thofe ideas in our minds, or elfe they 
could not. have been produced by it. And fo each fenfation anfwering the 
power that operates on any of our fenfes, the idea fo produced is a real idea, 
(and not a fidtion of the mind, which lias] no power to produce any fimple 
idea;) and cannot but he adequate, fince it ought only to anfwer that power: 
and fo all fimple ideas are adequate. It is true, the things producing in us 
thele fimple ideas are but few of them denominated by us, as if they were 
only the caufes of them ; but as if thofe ideas were real beings in them. For 
though fire be called painful to the touch, whereby is fignified the power of 
producing in us the idea of pain, yet it is denominated alfo light and hot; as if 
light and heat were really fomething in the fire more than a power to excite 
thefe ideas in us ; and therefore are called qualities in, or of the fire. But 
thefe being nothing,- in truth, but powers to excite fuch ideas in us, I mult 
in that fenfe be underilood, when I fpeak of fecondary qualities, as being in 
things; or of their ideas, as being the objedts that excite them in us. Such 
ways of fpeaking, though accommodated to the vulgar notions, without which 
one cannot be well underilood, yet truly lignify nothing but thofe powers 
whtfh nrp in fhilirio-e In pvrifp pprfain fpndttinris nr ideas in US : fince Were there 
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cxiit, than itfelf has in that,complete idea of 
which is contained all that is, or can be eflential to it, or necc 
pleat it, wherever or however it exifts. But in our ideas of 
other wife. For there defiring to copy things as they re" 1 ’" 1 
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represent to otirfelves that coriftitution on which all their propt 
we perceive our ideas attain not that pertedtion we intend : we 
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want fomething we (liould be glad were in them; an 
But mixed modes and relations, being archetypes without pal . 
having nothing-to reprefent but themlelves, cannot but be adeq 
T hing being fo to itfelf. He that at firft pu t together the idea of dan 
ceived, abfence of diforder from fear, folate conllderation of what w 
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every 
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to be done, and executing that without difturbance, or being deterred by the 
•danger of.it, had certainly in his mind that complex idea made up of that 
combination ; and intending it to be nothing elfe, but wHat.it is, nor to have 
in it any other fimple ideas, but what it hath, item -.uio but be an ade¬ 

quate idea: and laying this up in his memory, with the name courage annexed 
•to it, to fignify to others, and denominate from thence any adtion he fhould 
obferve to agree with it, had hereby a foulard to meaiure and denominate 
addons') by, as they agreed to it. This idea thus made, and laid up for it 
pattern/mud liecellarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elfe but itfelf, 
nor made by any other original, but the good-liking and will of him that 
firft made this combination. 
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diftant from the archetype and pattern he refers it to, and intends to exprefs 
and iignify by the name he #s for it; which name he would haw - - ' 
lign of the other man s idea (to which, in its proper ufe, it is prim 
iiexed) and of his own, as agreeing to it: to which, if his own 
exactly correfprind, it is faulty and inadequate. 

§ v Thereeore thefe complex ideas of modes, when they are reform’ 

other intelligent heir 

whicl/the blind defignsTo be their arc 
only, any idea of modes can be wron 
this account our ideas of mixed modes are the moll liable to be faulty of any 
other.; but this refers more to proper fpeaking, than knowing right. 

Ideas of fub- §6. Thirdly, what ideas we have of fubllances, 1 -- 1 - ^ — 3 
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of the folid parts of that body, is its-offence, fortieth ing called 
of that, I confels, I have no idea at all, but only of the found form, which is far 
enough from an idea of its real effence, or con fti tuition, The like ignorance 
as I have of the real cffence of this particular tub (knee, 1 haye alfo of the real 
e lienee of all other natural ones : of which effences, I confefs, I have no diftindt 
ideas at all; and I am apt to fuppofe others, when they examine their 
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more than others that are 
of fubftances are deficient and 
make our complex ones of fubft 
and balk of feme forts) powers, which be: v 
we can never be fure that we know all the powe 
hody, till we have tried what changes it is fitted to 
other fubflances, in their feveral ways of application : which being impoiiible 
to be tried upon any one body, much lei's upon all, it is impoffible we fhould 
have adequate ideas of any fubilance, made up of a collection of all itspro- 
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f §9- w HOSOEVER Bril lighted on a parcel of that fort of iubilance we denote 
by the word gold, could hot. rationally take the bulk and figure he obfbrved in 
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adequate. Which would be fo alio in mathematical figures, if we were to of . 

have our complex ideas of them, only by cdlledting their properties in re- S e £q5i-.* 
ference to other figures. How uncertain arid imperfect would our ideas be ties, are all 
of an dlipfrs, if \ve had no other idea of it, but fome few of its properties ? in 
irj our pi,un ideS the whole offence of that figure, we .'from 
ole properties, and demonftratively fee how they flow, and 
»m it. 

- mind has-three forts of ablti'aCt ideas or nominal offences : SimpleMe 

a st, Ample ideas, which are. e*lW«, or copies j but yet certainly-ade- 

Became being intended to exprefs nothing but the power in things 'V 
to produce in the mind fuch a fenfation, that fenfation, when it is produced, 
cannot but be the effedt of that power. So the paper I write on, having the 
power, in the light (I fpeak according to the common notion of light) to 

a luce in men the fenfation which I call white, it cannot but be the effedt 
ach a power, in fomething without the mind; lince the mind has not 
■Mm 1 ice any fuch idea in itfelf, and being made, for nothing elfe 
fuch a power, that Ample idea is real and adequate; the 
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S of all its adli've and pafiive 
of the powers of anyfub- 

hance exiiling, and its relations, which is that fort of complex idea of fub- 
llanees we have. And after all, if we would have, and actually had, in our 
complex idea, an exact colledion of all the fecondary qualities or powers of 
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any fubflance, we iliould not yet thereby have an idea of the effence of that 
thing. For lince the powers or qualities that are oblervable by us, are not 


the real eilence of that Jubilance, but de 


flow from it, anv 


Ideas of 
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fubflance in general, nor knows what fubflance is in itfelf. 

§ H* Thir dly, complex ideas of modes and relations are originals, and 
SmL archetypes j are_not copies, .nor made after the pattern of any real exiffence, 
archetypes, to which the mind intends them to be conformable, and exactly to anhver. 
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but be“d?- T W e fei|| fuel) collections of Ample ideas, that the mind itfelf puts toge- 
•iuate. ' ' ther, and fucb collections, that each of them contains in it precifely all that 
the mind intends that it fhould, they are archetypes and effences of modes that 
may ex iff* and fo are defigned only for, and belong only to, fueh modes as, 
when they do exift, have an exaCt conformity with thole complex ideas. 
The ideas therefore of modes and relations cannot but be adequate. 
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Truth and § i • HOUGH truth and falfhood belong, in propriety of fpeech, only 


.. f . nWn .,. ... . x -1 . s is- are oftentimes, tenhed true or falfe (ak 

SpropX® wHat words are there, that are not ufe'd with great latitude, and with fome de¬ 
mons. 1 viation from their Uriel' and proper fignifications ?) Though, I think, that, 
when ideas themfelves are termed true or falfe, there is ftiil fomefecret or tacit 
proportion, which is the foundation of that denomination : as we fhall fee, 
if we examine the particular occalions wherein they come to.be called true or 
‘ ‘ In all which, we fliall find fome kind of affirmation or negation, which 
me reafon of that denomination. For our ideas, being nothing but bare 
appearances or perceptions in our minds, cannot properly and limply in them 
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them into bundles, and rank them fo into forts, that what knowledge it gets 
pf any of them it may thereby with aiiiirance extend to all of that fort ; 
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Of true and falfe ideas. 

and to be called juftice or cruelty, liberality or prodigality. A nd fo in re¬ 
ferring our ideas to thofe of other men, called by the fame names, ours may 
be falle; and the idea in our minds, which we exprefs by the word juftice, 
may perhaps be that which ought to have another name. 

§ i 1 - But whether or no our ideas of mixed modes are more liable than 
any fort to be different from thofe of other men, which are marked by the 
fame names; this at leaft is certain, that this fort of falfhood is much more 
familiarly attributed to our ideas of mixed modes, than to any other. When 
a man is thought to have a falfe idea of juftice, or gratitude, or glory, it is for 
no other reafon, but that his agrees not with the ideas which each of thofe 
names are the iigns of in othfer men, 

§ 1 2 . The reafon whereof feems to me to be this, that the abftrad ideas of 
mixed modes, being men’s voluntary combinations of fuch a precife col- 
ledtion of limpid ideas; and fo the elfence of each fpecies being made by 
men alone, whereof we have no other fenfible ftandard exifting any where, 
but the name itfelf, or the definition of that name : we having nothing elfe 
to refer thefe our ideas of mixed modes to, as a ftandard to which we would 
conform them, but the ideas of thofe who are thought to ufe thofe names in 
their moft proper iignifications; and foas our ideas conform or differ from 
them, they pais for true or falfe. And thus much concerning the truth 
and falfhood of our ideas, in reference to their names. 

§ 13. Secondly, as to the truth and falfhood of our ideas, in reference to 
the real exiftence of things; when that is made the ftandard of their truth, 
none of them can be termed,falfe, but only our complex ideas of fubftances. 

§ 14. First, our fimple ideas being barely inch perceptions as God has 
fitted us to receive, and given power to external obje&s to produce in us by 
eftablifhed laws and ways, fuitable to his wifdom and goodnefs, though incom- 
prehenfible to us, their truth confifts in nothing elfe but in fuch appearances as 
are produced in us, and muff; be fuitable to thofe powers he has placed in exter¬ 
nal objects, or elfe they could not he produced in us: and thus anfwering thofe 
powers, they are what they fhould be, true ideas. Nor do they become liable 
to any imputation of falfhood, if the mind (as in moft men I believe it does) 
judges thefe ideas to be in the things themfelves. For God, in his wifdom, 
haying fet them as marks of diftimftion in things, whereby we may be able to 
difcern one thing from another, and fo chufe any of them for our ufes, as we 
have occafion; it alters not the nature of our fimple idea, whether we think 
that the idea of blue be in the violet itfelf, or in our mind only; and only the 
power of producing it by the texture of its parts, refle&ingthe particles of 
light after a certain manner, to be in the violet itfelf. For that texture in 
the object, by a regular and conftant operation, producing the fame idea of 
blue in us, it ferves us to diftinguifh, by our eyes, that from any other thing, 
whether that diftinguifliing mark, as it is really in the violet, be only a peculiar 
texture of parts, or elfe that very colour, the idea whereof (which is in us) 
is the exad refemblance. And it is equally from that appearance to be deno¬ 
minated blue, whether it be that real colour, or only a peculiar texture in it, 
that caufes in us that idea: fince the name blue notes properly nothing but 
VOL, I. Hh ■: that 
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:ondly, neither can our complex ideas of modes, in reference to 
ce of any thing really existing, be falfe. Becaufe whatever complex 
* it hath no reference to any pattern exifting, and made 
ature: it is not fuppofed to contain in it any other ideas than what it hath; 
•o teprefent any thing but ffich a complication of ideas as it does. Thus 


1 have the idea of fuch an a&ion'of a man, who forbears to afford him- 
meat, drink, and cloathing, and other convenieucies of life, as his 

riches. 
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looked upon 
evident, that 
that chimeric; 
the mind taken 
in things, of which 
of them to the exit 
together Ample ideas, wh: 
when to the fhape arid Aze 

however put together into one 
this therefore may be called a fa 
are, in this refpedt, alio falfe, when 
do always ex iff together, then 
dm pie idea which is conftantl 
folidity, fufibility, the peculiar 

one join in his thoughts the negation of a greater d v 
' is in lead or copper, he may be laid to have a falfe co: 
when he joins to thole other fnnple ones the idea of perl 
For either way, the complex idea of gold being made up 
as have no union in nature, may be- termed falfe. But it he 
his complex idea, that of fixednefs quite, without either ad 
or feparating of it from the reft in his mind, it is, I think, to 
an inadequate and im per fed idea, rather than a falfe one; fine 
tains not all the Ample ideas that are united in nature, yet it puts none to¬ 
gether hut what do really exift together. 

§ 19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of fpeaking I h 
{hewed in what fenfe, and upon what ground our ideas may be fome ' 
called true or falfej yet if we will look a little nearer into the matter, 
cafes where any idea is called true or falfe, it is from fome judgment that 
the mind makes, or is luppofed to make, that is true or falfe. For truth or 
falfhood, being never without fome affirmation or negation, exprefs or tacit, 
it is not to be found but where figns are joined and leparated, according to 
the agreement or difagreement of the things they. Hand tor. The Agns we 
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thing without me. But when I call it a man or J. artar, ana imagine u 10 
reprefent feme real being without me, or to be the fame idea that others call 
1 A • *» • T fvif*rr AnA nnnn this ac- 



■§°26. Upon the whole matter, I think, that our ideas, as they are conii- Mo«p*v 
dered by the mind, either in reference to the proper fignihcation of their boicd right 


names, or in reference to the reality of things, may very fatly be called right or or wrong, 
wrono ideas, according as they agree or difagrce to thofe patterns to which 


heldthough, in propriety of fpeech, truth or falfhood will, I think, fcarce 
agree to them, but as they, fome way or other, virtually contain in them ibme 
mental proportion. The ideas that are in a man’s mind, fimply coiifidered, 
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thing, as to their patterns arid archetypes, then they are capable of being 
wrong* as far as they difagree with fueh archetypes. 
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II Of the aflodation of ideas. 

§ i. rpHERE is fcarce any one that does not obferve fomethingtliat C hap. 

leems odd to him, and is in itfelf really extravagant in the opinions, XXXIII. 
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reafonings, and adions of other men. The lead flaw of this kind, if at all dif- 
ferent from his own, everyone is quick-lighted enough to efpy in another, ^"rhionabie 
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(\ 7. T hat there are fuch aifociations of them made by citftom in the 
of moll men, I think no-body will queftion, who has well confidered 3 
or others; and to this, perhaps, might be j'uftly attributed moll of li 
pathies and antipathies oblervable hymen, which work as 'ftrongly, arid product 
as regular effects.as if they were natural; and are therefore called fo, thougl 
they at firit had no other original but the accidental connedlion ol two ideas, 
which either the ltrength of the firit irnpreifion, or future indulgence fc 

yard's kept company together in that man’s 


united, that they always afferw 

mind, as if they were but one idea. I lay moil, of the antipathies, I do not It’ 
all, for feme of them are truly natural, depend upon our original conlUtuticn, 
and are born with us; hut a great part of thole which are com 
would have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, 
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lions, or wanton fancies at firit, which would have been acknowledged the 
original of them, if they had been warily oblerved. A grown perfon forfeiting 
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ideas of dillike, and lickncfs, and vomiting, prefently accompar " '* 
e is dilturbed, but lie k nows from whence to date this weaknefs, 
he got this ir.difpofition. Had this happened to him by an o 
ten a child, all the fame effects would have followed, 
ave been miltaken, and the antipathy counted natural. 

§ 8. I mention this not out of any great neceltity there is, in this pre- 
fent argument, to diflinguifh nicely between natural and acquired antipa¬ 
thies ; but I take notice of it for another purpofe, viz. that thole who have 
children, or the charge of their education, would think it worth their while 
diligently to watch, and carefully to prevent the undue connection of ideas 
in the minds of young people. This is the time moll, fufceptible of lading 
impreflions ; and though thofe relating to the health of the body are by dif- 
creet people minded and fenced againft, yet I am apt to doubt, that thofe 
v/hich relate more peculiarly to the mind, and terminate in the iinderltand- 
ing or paffions, have been much lefs heeded than the thing deferves: nay, 
thofe relating purely to the Underftanding have, as 1 fofpdvt, been by mod 
men wholly overlooked. 
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hey might have made the great pleafure of their lives, 
convenient enough, that fome men cannot ftudy in, and rail 

though ever fo clean and commodious, they cannot drink on 
that by realon of fome accidental ideas which are,,annexed to them 
riake them offeniive: and who is there that hath not obferved iome 
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Cendant, the idea of authority and diftance goes along with that of the per- 
fon, and he that has been thus fubjedted, is not able to feparate them ? 

Instances of this kind are fo plentiful every-wliere, that if I add one 

It is of a young gentleman, 
lion, there happened to 

d an old trunk in the room where he learnt." The idea of this remarkable 
piece of houlhold-fluff had fo mixed itfelf with tlie turns and fleps of all 
his dances, that though in that chamber he could dance excellently well, yet 
it was only whilft that trunk was there ; nor could he perform well in any 
other place, unlefs that or tome fuch other trunk had its due pofition in the 
room, if this flory (hall be fufpedted to be dreffed up with fome comical 
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ledge, as I report it: and I dare fay, there are very few inquififive perfons. 


who read this, who have not met with accounts, if not examples of this 
nature, that may parallel, or at lead: juflifv this. 

17. Intellectual habits and defebts this way contracted, are not lets Irs influence 
-.* jbfervH r "*• A* nn A on intetlec- 


frequent and powerful, though lefs obferved. Let the ideas of being and 
matter be ftrongly joined either by education or much thought, whilft thefe 
are ftill combined in the mind, what notions, what reafonings will there be 
about feparate fpirits ? Let cuftom from the very childhood have joined 
ho ure and (hape to the idea of God, and what ablurdities will that mind be 
liable to about the Deity? 

Let the idea of .infallibility be infeparably joined to any perfon, and thefe 
two conilantly together poffefs the mind ; and then one body, in two places 
at once, (hall unexamined be (wallowed for a certain truth, by an implicit 
faith, whenever that imagined infallible perfon dictates and demands alleht 
without inquiry. . . v . 

§ 1 S. Som e fuch wrong and unnatural combinations of ideas will be found Obfervable 
to eftablilh the irreconcilable oppolition between-different lefts of philofophy jj a d s lfferent 
and religion; for we cannot imagine every one of their followers to impole 
wilfullyonhimfelf, and knowingly refufe truth offered by plain real'on. Intereft, 
though it does a great deal in the cafe, yet cannot be thought to work whole 
VOL. I, 1 i focieties 
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~ fhould knowingly mail. 

do what all pretend to, 1. e. to purl 
muft he fomething that blinds their t 
the fallhood of what they embrace for 
tivates their reafons, and leads r 
fcnfe, will, when examined, be f 
independent ideas, of no alliance to one an 

and the conftant din of their party, lb coupicu u. , , 

always appear there together; and they can no more feparate them m their 
thoughts, than if they were but one idea, and they operate as if they were fo, 
This gives fenfe to jargon, demonftration to ablurdities, and confiftency to 
nonfenle, and is the foundation of the greateft, I had agpoft laid of all the 
errors in the world; or if it does not reach lo far, it is at leaft the mot 
dangerous one, hnce io far as it obtains, it hmdeis men horn itui. and 
examining. When two things in themfelves disjoined, appear to the fight 
conftantly united; if the eye fees thete things riveted, which are looie, 
where will you begin to redtify the miftakes that follow in two ideas, that 
they have been a ecu Homed lo to join m their minds, as to lubftitute one for 
the other, and, as I am apt to think, often without perceiving it themfelves« 




viction, and tney appiaua cnemieivcs as acoiw* 7* . 

indeed they are contending for error; and the coniufion of two different 
ideas, which a cuftomary connexion of them in their minds hath to them 
made in effed but one, fills their heads with falfe views, and their reafon- 
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Conclufion. 


ings with falfe confluences. . B e 

§ 19. Having thus given an account of the original, forts and extent of 
our ideas, with feveral other conliderations, about thefe (I know not whether 
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inftruments or materials of our knowledge; the method I at firft 

r .poled to myfelf would now require, that I ihould immediately proceed 

to ffiew what ufe the underftanding makes of them, and what Knowledge 
we have by them. This was that which, in the firft general view I had of 
this fubjebt, was all that I thought I ffiould have to do: but, upon a nearer 
approach, I find that there is fo clofe a connection between ideas and words; 
and our abftraft ideas, and general words, have fo conftant a relation one to 
another, that it is impoffible to fpeak dearly and diftindly of our know¬ 
ledge, which all confifts in propolitions, without considering, firft, the na- 
* - fification of language; which there!ore muft be the buli- 


ture, ufe and fig 
nefs of the next book. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Of words or language in general. 
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which was to be the great inltrument and con 

fore had by nature his organs fo fafhioned, _____ 

founds, which we call words. But this was not enough to produce language; 
for parrots, and feveral other birds, will be taught to make articulate founds 

rlifHnrV ^rt'/Snorh xxrnir , ni xrp>f Ixxr nn mpane ir'tarviKl** r\f lannrifcrrr#* 


diftindt enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of language 

§ 2. Besides articulate founds therefore, it was farther neceflary, that he To make 
fhould be able to ufe thefe founds as ligns of internal conceptions; and to lisns of 
make them Hand as marks for the ideas within his own mind, whereby they 
might be made known to others, and the thoughts of 'men’s minds be con¬ 
veyed from one to another. 

§ 3. But neither was this fufficient to make words fo ufeful as they ought To make go¬ 
to be. It is not enough for the perfection of language, that founds can be neral fi S ns< 
made ligns of ideas, unlefs thole ligns can be fo made ufe of, as to compre¬ 
hend feveral particular things : for the multiplication of words would have 
perplexed their ufe, had every particular thing need of a diHindi name to be 
dignified by. To remedy this inconvenience, language had yet a farther 
improvement in the ufe of general terms, whereby one word was made to 
mark a multitude of particular exigences : which advantageous ufe of founds 
was obtained only by the difference of the ideas they were made ligns of; 
thole names becoming general, which are made to Hand for general ideas, and 
thofe remaining particular, where the ideas they are ufed for are particular. 

§ 4. Besides thefe names which ftand for ideas, there be other words 
which men make ufe of, not to lignify any idea, but the want or abfence of 
lome ideas limple or complex, or all ideas together; fuch as are nihil in Latin, 
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in Englifh, ignorance and barrennels. All which negative or privative 


words cannot be laid properly to belong to, or lignify no ideas : for then they 


would be perfectly inlignihcant founds; but they relate to politive ideas, 
and lignify their ablence. matePde*" 

§ 5. It may alfo lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and rived from 

knowledge, if we remark how great a deoendence our words have on common lu ^ h j» 
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confill of nothing, but either of outward fenfible perceptions, or of the in¬ 
ward operations of their minds about them : we having, as has been proved 
no ideas at all, but what originally come either from fenfible obje&s without,, 
or what we feel within ourfelves, from the inward workings of our own 
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First, To what it is that names, in the ufe of language, are immediately 

" Secondly, Since all (except proper) names are general, and fo ftand not 
particularly for this or that fingle thing, but for forts and ranks of things j it 



propofitions, and thofe moft commonly univerial ones, has greater connection 
with words than perhaps is fufpe&ed. 




^ These confederations therefore lhail be the matter of the following chap- 
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w * n ' his own breath 


light; yet they are all within 
others, nor can of therrifelves be made appear. The comf ort and advanta 
of focicty not being to be had without communication of thoughts, it vv 
neceffary that man lhould bnd out fome external fenfible fign$» where 
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whereby fueh a word is made arbitrarily the mark of fetch an idea. The ufe 
then of words is to be fenfible marks of ideas ; and the ideas they hand for 
are their proper and immediate iignideation. 

§ 2. The ufe men have of thefe marks being either to record their own Words are- 
thoughts for the affiflance of their own memory, or as it were to bring out ^ 
their ideas, and lay them before the view of others ; words in their primary ideas who 
or immediate fign ideation fbmd for nothing but the ideas in the mind of 
him that ufes them, how imperfectly foever or carelefly thofe Ideas are col¬ 
lected from the things which they are fuppofed to represent. When a man 
fpeaks to another, it is that he may be understood; and the end of lpeech is, 
that thofe founds, as marks, may make known his ideas to the hearer. 

That then which words are the marks of are the ideas of the fpeaker : nor 
can any one apply them, as marks, immediately to any thing elfe, but the 
ideas that he himfelf hath. For this would be to make them iigns of his 


ovv 


ivn conceptions, and yet apply them to other ideas; which would be to 
make them fens, and not hgns, of his ideas at the fame time; and To in 
edeCt to have no iignideation at all. Words being voluntary dgns, they 
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another thofe thoughts and imaginations they have within their own breads ; 
there comes by conftant ufe to be fuch a connection between certain founds 
and the ideas they hand for, that the names heard, almoft as readily excite 
certain ideas, as if the obje&s themfelves, which are apt to produce them, 
did actually affedt the fenfes. Which is manifeflly fo in all obvious fenfible 
qualities j and in all fubftances, that frequently and familiarly occur to us. 

§ 7. Secondly, That though the proper and immediate fignification of 
words are ideas in the mind of the fpeaker, yet becaufe by familiar ufe from 
our cradles we come to learn certain articulate founds very perfectly, and 
have them readily on our tongues, and always at hand in our memories, but 
yet are not always careful to examine, or fettle their fignifications perfectly; 
it often happens that men, even when they would apply themfelyes to an 
attentive confideration, do fet their thoughts more on words than things. 
Nay, becaufe words are many of them learned before the ideas are known 
for which they firand; therefore fome, not only children, but men, fpeak 
feveral words no other wife than parrots do, only becaufe they have learned 
them, and have been accuftomed to thofe founds. But fo far as words are 
of ufe and fignification, fo far is there a conftant connection between the 
found and the idea, and a defignation that the one ftands for the other; 
without which application of them, they are nothing but fo much imig- 
nificant noife, 

§ 8. Words by long and familiar ufe, as has been faid, come to excite 
in men certain ideas fo conftantly and readily, that they are apt to fuppofe 
a natural connection between them. But that they fignify only men’s pe¬ 
culiar ideas, and that by a perfect arbitrary impofition, is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that ufe the fame language) the fame 
ideas we take them to be the figns of: and every man has fo inviolable a li¬ 
berty to make words ftand for what ideas he pleafes, that no one hath the power 
to make others have the fame ideas in their minds that he has, when they 
ufe the fame words that he does. And therefore the great Auguftus him- 
felf, in the pofieffion of that power which ruled the world, acknowledged 
he could not make a new Latin word: which was as much as to fay, that 
he could not arbitrarily appoint what idea any found fliould be a fign of, in 
the mouths and common language of his fubje&s. It is true, common ufe 
by a tacit confent appropriates certain founds to certain ideas in all lan¬ 
guages, which fo far limits the fignification of that found, that unlefs a man 
applies it to the lame idea, he does not fpeak properly: and let me add, 
that unlefs a man’s words excite the fame ideas in the hearer, which he 
makes them ftand for in fpeaking, he does not fpeak intelligibly. But 
whatever be the confequence of any man’s ufing of words differently, either 
from their general meaning, or the particular fenfe of the perfon to whom 
he addreffes them, this is certain, their fignification, in his ufe of them, 
is limited to his ideas, and they can be figns of nothing elle. 
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The names they firil gave to them are confined to theie individuals-; and the . 
names of nurfe and mamma the child ufes determine themfelves to thole 
perfofts. Afterwards, when time and a larger aC q ir ^ ^ 
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Afterwards, when time and a larger acquaintance have made them 
that there are a great many other things in the world that in foine 

and mother, and thofe perfons they have been ufed toy they frame an idea, 
which they find thofe many particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, 
with others, the name man for example. And thus they come to have a general 
name, and a general idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Jane, that 
which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is common to them all. 

§ 8 . By the fame way that they come by the general name and idea of man, 
they eafily ad vance to more general names and notions. For obferving that 
feveral things that differ from their idea of man, and cannot therefore be 
comprehended under that name, have yet certain qualities wherein they agree 
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with man, by retaining .only thofb qualities, and uniting them into one idea, 
they have again another and more general idea; to which having given a 
name, they make a term of a more comprehenftve extenfion : which new idea 
is made, not by any new addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the 
lhape, and lome other properties figpified by the name man, and retaining 
only a body, with life, ienie, and fpontaneous motion, comprehended under 
the name animal. 

§ o. Th at this is the way whereby men firft formed general ideas, and 
;neral names to them, I think, is fo evident, that there needs no other 
roof of it, but the.con fide ring of a man’s felf, or others, and the ordinary 
proceedings pf their minds in knowledge: and he that thinks general na¬ 
tures or notions are any thing elfe but fuch abitrad and partial ideas of more 
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from that of Bucephalus, but in the leaving out fomething that is peculiar 
to each individual, and retaining fo much of thofc particular complex ideas 
of feveral particular exigences, as they are found to-agree in ? Of the complex 
ideas fignified by the names man and horfe, leaving out but thole particulars 
wherein they differ, and retaining only thole wherein they agree, and of thole 
making a new difiind complex idea, and giving the name animal to it ; one 
has a more general term, that comprehends with man feveral other crea¬ 
tures. Leave out of the idea of animal, fenfe and fpontaneous motion j and 
the remaining complex idea, made up of the remaining Ample ones of body, 
life, and nourilhment, becomes a more general one, under the more com- 
prehenfi.ve term vivens. And not to dwell longer upon this particular, 1 b 
evident in itfelf, by the fame way the mind proceeds to body, iubflance, and 
at lafi to being, thing, and luch universal terms, which hand lor any of our 
ideas whatsoever. To conclude, this whole myftery of genera and fpecies, 
which make fuch a noife.in the fchools, and are with jullice fo little regarded 
out of them, is nothing elfe but abfirad ideas, more or lets comprehenfive, 
with names annexed to them. In all which this is conftantand unvariable, 
that every more general term Hands for luch an idea, and is but a part of any 
of thole contained under it. 

§ io. This may (hew us the reafon, why, in the defining of words, which 
is nothin? but declaring their bonifications, we make life of the genus, or next 
general word that comprehends it. Which is not out of necefiity, but only to 
fave the labour of enumerating the feveral Ample ideas, which the next general 
word or genus Hands for ; or, perhaps, fometimes the fhame of not being able 
to do it. But though denning by genus and differentia (I crave leave to me 
thefe terms of art, though originally Latin, fince they rnoft properly fuit thole 
notions they are applied to) I lay, though defining by the genus be the fhorteft 
\yay, yet I think it may be doubted whether it be the bell. X his I am lure, it is 
not the only, and fo not abfolutely neceffary. For definition being nothing but 
making another underlfand by words what idea the term defined Hands lor, a 
definition is befi made by enumerating thofc iimple ideas that are combined in 
the fignification of the term defined ; and if in Head of luch an enumeration. 
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them, ccnditute two didinft forts, or, ifyoupleale, fpecies, 
different as any two of the mod remote, or opposite in the world. 
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§15. But iince the ellences of 
without reafon) to be wholly unknow 
the feveral fignifications of the word eilence. 

First, effence may be taken for the being of any thing, whereby it is 
what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in fubdances unknown, 
conditution of things, whereon their difeoverable qualities depend, may he 
called their effence. This is the proper original fignification of the word, 
as is evident from the formation of it; effentia, in its primary notation. 
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md difputes of the lchools having been much 
s, the word effence has almod lod its primary 
fignification; and indead of the real conditution of things, has been almod 
wholly applied to the artificial conditution of genus and fpecies. It is true, 
there "is ordinarily luppofed a real conditution of the forts .pf things; and it 
is pad doubt, there mud be fome real conditution, on which any colleftion 
of frniple ideas co-exifting mud depend. But it being evident, that things 
are ranked under names into forts or fpecies, only as they agree to certain ab- 
draft ideas, to which we have annexed thole names; the effence of each genus, 
or fort, comes to he nothing but that abdraft idea, which the general, or fortal 
(if 1 may have leave fo to call it from fort, as I do general from genus) name 
dands for. And this we (hall find to be that which the word eilence imports 
in its mod familiar ufe. Thele two forts of effences, I fuppofe, may not un¬ 
fitly be termed, the one the real, the other nominal effence. 

§ 16. Between the nominal eilence and the name, there is fo near a 
conneftion, that the name of any fort of things cannot be attributed to any 
particular being but what has this effence, whereby it anfwers that abdraft 
idea, whereof that name is the fign. 
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B o o k § ly. Concerning the real eiTences of corporeal fubffances, (to mention 
III. thefe only) there are, if I millake not, two opinions. The one is of thofe, 
—' who ufing the word effence for they know not what, fuppofe a certain number 
tSm P Wk'V °t thofe eiTences, according to which all natural things are made, and wherein 
are diitin- they do exactly every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that 
fhe? ( t-i y Tpecies. The other, and more rational opinion, is of thofe who look on all 
eflences, ufe- natural things to have a real, but unknown cO'nftitution of their infenfible parts ; 
lets. from which flow thofe fenlible qualities, which ferve us to diftinguifh them 

one from another, according as we have occalion to rank them into forts under 
common denominations. The former of thele opinions, which fuppofes thefe 
eflences, as a certain number of forms or moulds, wherein all natural things, 
that exiff, are call, and do equally partake, has, I imagine, very much per¬ 
plexed the knowledge of natural things. The frequent productions of mon¬ 
gers, in all the fpecies of animals, and of changelings, and other It range ilTues 
of human birth, carry with them difficulties, not poffible to confiff with this 
hypothecs ; lince it is as impoffible, that two things, partaking exadtly of the 
fame real effence, lliould have different properties, as that two figures partaking 
of the fame real effence of a circle Ihould have different properties. But were 
there no other reafon again!! it, yet the fuppoiition ofeflences that cannot be 
known, and the making, of them nevertbelefs to be that which difiinguifhes 
the fpecies of things, is fo wholly nfelefs, and unferviceable to any part of 
our knowledge, than that alone were fufficient to make us lay it by, and 
content ourfelvcs with fuch elfences of the forts or fpecies of tilings as 
come within the reach of our knowledge: which, when ferioufly conii- 
fidered, will be found, as I have laid, to be nothing etfe but thole abflraCt 
complex ideas, to which we have annexed diftindt general names. 

Real and no- § 18. Essences being thus diftinguiihed into nominal and real, we may 
the'r.!mfin Ce Either obferve, that in the fpecies of Ample ideas and modes, they are always 
fimpicTideas the fame ; but in fubftances always quite different. Thus a figure including a 
and inodes, fpace between three lines, is the real as well as nominal effence of a triangle; it 
fubiSues!' being not only the abffrad idea to which the general name .is annexed, but the 
very efientia or being of the thing itlelf, that foundation from which all its 
properties How, and to which they are all infeparably annexed, But it is far 
othervvife concerning that parcel of matter, which makes the ring on my 
finger, wherein, thefe two eiTences are apparently different. For it is the 
real conftitution of its infallible parts, on which depend all thofe properties of 
colour, weight, fulibility, fixednefs, &c. which are to be found in it, which 
conffitution we know not, and fo having no particular idea of, have no name 
that is the fign of it. But yet it is its colour, weight, fulibility, fixednefs, &c. 
which makes it to be gold, or gives it a right to that name, which is therefore 
its nominal eflenee: lince nothing can be called gold but what has a con¬ 
formity of qualities to that abftradl complex idea, to which that namd is 
annexed. But this diftinaiofi of eflences belonging particularly to fub- 
flances, we {hall, when we come to conlider their names, have an cccafion 
to treat of more fully. 

EiTences in- § 19. Th at fuch abllradt ideas, with names to them, as we have been fpeak- 
generate injj of, are eiTences, may farther appear by what we are told concerning eflences, 
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and within few days after becomes part of a man : in all whi 
changes, it is evident their real elTence, i. e. that conftitutio 
properties of thefe leveral things depended, h deilroyed, an 
them. But eilences being taken for ideas, eitablilhed in the min . 
annexed to them, they are iuppoied to remain fteadily tne lame, whatever mu 
-■ •■‘ions the particular fubflances arc liable to. For whatever becomes of Alex 
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annexed to that name would not'eerie to be what it it, nor ceafe to be as a 
pattern to determine which of the particular figures we meet with have or have 
not a right to the name circle, and fo to ihew which of them, by having that 
- 45 > that fpecies. And though there neither were nor had been in 

■ rt : as an unicorn, or fuch a fifh as a mermaid 5 yet fuppoimg 
more imu^o ^ 1W ud for complex abllrad ideas that contained no inconfiftency 
in them, the offence of a mermaid is as intelligible as that of a man ; and the 
idea of an unicorn as certain, heady, and permanent as that of a horic. From 
what has been laid it is evident,' that the do&rine of the immutability of 
eifences proves them to he only aMlrad ideas; and is founded on the rela- 
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but this, That men making abftraff ideas, and fettling (hem in their minds 
with names annexed to them, do thereby enable thenilelves to confider things, 
and difeourfe of them, as it were in bundles, for the eafier and readier, improve¬ 
ment and communication of their knowledge ; which would advance but 
llowly, were their words and thoughts confined only to particulars. 
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but the ideas in the mind of the fpeaker; yet upon a nearer furvey 
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greatest part of them, even thofe matters of definitions w 
untouched, merely by the impoffibility they found in it. 
jargon could the wit of man invent, than this definition, “ 
tc, i in power, as far forth as in power ?” which would puzzle ary, 
to whom it was not already known by its famous abfurdity, to 
word it could ever be fuppofed to be the explication of. If Tull 
Dutchman what beweeginge” was, Should have received this exp 
his own language, that it was “ adlus entis in potentia quatenus in r: _ 

I alk whether any one can imagine he could thereby have underftood whi 
word *■* beweeginge” fignified, or have guefied what idea aDutchman ordii 
had in his mind, and would figiiify to another, when he ufed that found. ' 

§ 9. Nor have the modern philofopherS, who have endeavoured to throw off 
the jargon of the fchools, and fp'eak intelligibly, much better fueceeded in 
defining fimple ideas, whether by explaining their caufes, or any otherwife. 

The atomifls, who define motion fa be a paffige front one place to another, 
what do they more than put one lynonymous word for another ? For wh 
paffage other than motion ? And if they were afked what paffige was, 1 
would they better define it than by motion ? For is it not at leaf! as j 
and fignificant to fay, pailage is a motion from one place to another, as 
motion is a pafiage, &c. ? Tilts is to tranflate, and not to define, wl 
change two words of the lame fignificafion one for another; which, when one is 
better underftood than the other, may ferve to difcover what idea the unknown 
Hands for; but is very far from a definition, unlefs we will fay every Englifh 
word in the dictionary is the definition of the Latin word it anfwers, and that 
motion is a definition of motus. Nor will the fucceffive application of the 
parts of the fuperficics of one body to thole of another, which the Cartefians 
give us, prove a much better definition of motion, when well examined. 

§ 10. “ The adl of perfpicuous, as far forth as perfpicupus,” is another Light. 
Peripatetick definition of a fimple idea; which though not more abfurd than 
the former of motion, yet betrays its ufeleffnefs and inlignificancy more plainly, 
becaufe experience will ealily convince any one, that it cannot make the mean¬ 
ing of the word light (which it pretends to define) at all underftood by a blind 
man; but the definition of motion appears not at firft fight lb ufeleis, becaufe 
if efcapes this way of trial. For tliis fimple idea, entering by the touch' as well 
as fight, it is inlpoffible to fhew an example of any one, who lias no other wiy 
to get the idea of motion, but barely by the definition of that name. Thole 
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cts ever lo well underftood would make the idea the word light ftands for 
to a man that underftands it not before, than if one fhould tell 
‘ tUrit 1: t was' nothing but a company of little tennis-balls, which fairies 
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and the*f eolation itfelf, in all the limple ideas of one fen fo, are two ideas ; and 
two ideas fo different and diftant one from another, that no two can be h.ok 
fo. And therefore fliould Des Cartes’s globules ftnkc ever lo long on the 
retina of a man, who was blmd by a gutta ferena, he won d thereby never 
have any idea of light, or any thing approaching it, though he undeihood 
what little globules were, and what Unking on another body was, ever o 
well. And therefore the Cartelians very well diftinguifh between that light 
which is the caufe of that fonfation in us, and the idea which is produced 
in us by it, and is that which is properly light / 

Simple ideas, & nf Simple ideas, as has been -flicwn, are only to be got by thofe impref- 
Why undeli- p lons 0 gj e & s themfelves make on our minds, by the pioper inlets ippoin ei 
to each fort. If they are not received this-way, all the words m the world, 
plained. made u fe of to explain or define any of their names, will neverbe able to pio- 
duce in us the idea it Hands for. For words being founds, can p oduce i u 
no other limple ideas, than of thofe very founds ;nor excite any in u , but by 
that voluntary connexion which is known to be between thern and hole 
limple ideas, which common ufe has made them hgns of He that thinks 
otherwife, let him try if any words can give him the tafte of a pine-apple, and 
make him have the true idea of the relifh of that celebrated delicious fmn.. So 
far as he is told it has a refemblance with any talles, whereof he has the ideas 
aheadv in his memory, imprinted there by fonlible ofe&s not ftrangers to his 
palate - ; fo far may he approach that refemblance m his mind, but t m is not 
giving us that idea by a definition, but exciting in us other hmple ideas by their 
known names ; which will be Hill very different from the true taftcof that 
fruit itfelf In light and colours, and all other hmple ideas, it is the fame 
thing; for the fienification of founds is not natural, but only lmpcicc and 
arbitrary. And no definition of light, or rednefs is more fitted or able to 
produce either of thofe ideas in us, than the found light or red h> itfelf. i or 
to hope to produce an idea of light,_ or colour by a found, however formed, 
is to rxoe'dk that founds Ihould be vilible, or colouis audiole, aim to make the 
ears do^the office of all the other fen fes. Which is all one as today, that we 
might tafte, tell, and fee by the curs; a fort of philofophy worthy only of 
Sancho Panca, who had the faculty to lee Dulcmea by hearlay. Anu thetefore 
he that hasUi before received into his mind, by the proper nilet, the ample 
idla which any word ft mds for, can never come to know the bgmfication of 
that word by my other words or founds whatever, put together according to 
any rules of definition; The only way is by apph/ing to nis lenies the ; proper 
objedl, and fo producing that idea in 1 
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that his was to be preferred, be 
had loft their eyes could yet percei 
to refer himfelf to the judgment of 
there was a ftatue- made by the one, and 
was firft led to the ftatue, in which he 
of the face and body, and with great admira 
workman. But being led to the picture, and having his 
was told, that now lie touched the head, and then the f 
&c. as his hands moved over the parts of the picture on 
finding any the leaft diftinftion : whereupon he cried out, 
muft needs be a very admirable and divine piece of work 
could reprelent to them ail thofe parts, where he could neith 
ceive any thing. 

§ 13. He that fliould ufe the word rainbow to one who knew all thrift 
colours, but yet had never feen that phauiomenon, would, by enumerati; 
figure, largenefs, pofition and order of the colours, fo well define that woru, 
that it might be perfectly underftood. But yet that definition, how exadt and 
perfect foever, would never make a blind man underftand it; becaufe feveral of 
the fimple ideas that tnake that complex one, being fuch as he never received 
by lenfition and experience, no words are able to excite them in his mind. 

§ 14. Simple ideas, as has been fhewed, can only be got by experience. The fame of 
from thole objects,which are proper to produce in us thofe perceptions. When 
by this means we have our minds ftored with them, and know the names for to be made 
them, then we are in a condition to define, and by definition to underftand the intelligible 
names of complex ideas, that are made up of them. But when any term by W0ldl * 
ftands for a fimple idea, that a man has never yet had in his mind, it is iin- 
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Names of fimple ideas. 



B o © k poffible by any words to make known its meaning to him. When, any term 
HI. ftands for an idea a man is acquainted with, but is ignorant that that term is 
the fign of it; there another name, of the fame idea which he has been ac- 
cuftomcd to, may make him underhand its meaning. But in no cafe vdiat- 
foever is any name, of any fimple idea, capable of a definition. 

§ 15. Fourthly, But though the names of fimple ideas have not the 
dp of definition to determine their fignification, yet that hinders not but 
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and fubftances: becaufe they Handing only for one fimple perception, men, 
for the inoft part, eafily and perfectly agree in their fignification ; and there 
is little room for miffake and wrangling about their meaning. Fie that 
knows once that wi.fitenets is the name of that colour he has obierved m 
fnow or milk, will not be apt to mifapply that word, as long as he retains 
that idea; which when he has quite loft, he is not apt to miffake the mean¬ 
ing of it, but perceives he under ftands it not. There is neither a multipli¬ 
city of fimple ideas to be put together, which makes the doubtfulness in the 
names of mixed modes.; nor a fuppofed, but an unknown real offence, with 
properties depending thereon, the precife number whereof is alio unknown, 
which makes the difficulty in the names of fubftances. But, on the con¬ 
trary, in fimple ideas the whole fignification of the name is known at once, 
and confitts not of parts, whereof more or lefs being put in, the idea may be 
varied, and fo the fignification of its name be obfeure or uncertain. 

§ 16. Fifthly, This farther may be observedconcerning fimple ideas and 
their names, that they have but few afeents in lined praidicamentali (as they 
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is, that the lowed: fpecies being but one fimple idea, nothing can be left out of 
it; that fo the difference being taken away, it may agree with feme other 
rhinu in one idea common to them both; which, having one name, is the 
genS of the other two ; v. or. there is nothing that can be deft out of the 
ilica of white and red, to make them agree in one common appearance, and 
fo have one general name; as rationality being left out of the complex idea 
of man, makes it agree with brute, in the more general idea and name of 
animal : and therefore when to avoid unpleafant enumerations, men would 
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comprehend both white and red, and feverat other fuch fimple ideas, under 
.. ....( . u.„ r* fain tn do it hv a w’ord. which denotes 


one general name, they have been. fain, to do it by a word, which denotes 
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one sepuriu — — - -j- - 

only the .way they get into the. mind. For when white, red, and yellow^arc 

all comprehended under the genus or name colour, it iigmfies no more but 
fiach ideas as are produced in the mind only by the fight, and have entrance 
only through the eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general 
term, to comprehend both colours and founds, and the like fimple ideas, 
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one fenfe : and fo the general term quality, in its ordinary acceptation, com¬ 
prehends colours, founds, taftes, fmells, and tangible -qualities, with dif- 

tinaion from extenfion, number, motion, pieafure and paifi, ., which make 
_ ji __1 l^+*nA**.*& Hv mnrr. than 


they do it by a word that fignifies all fuch as come into the mind only by 
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IIL thefe complex ideas confift's ; 

'?r~Trr 1 but P uttin g together thofe wl 
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ihem connection, and makes them into one idea; thirdly, it ties them to¬ 
gether by a name. If we examine how the mind proceeds in theie, and 
KKfT-Hr ;<• i-'itfR in rhf*m wf thnll ft 1 v obferve how thefe eiiences of 
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plain, how much the forts of mixed modes are the Creatures of the under- 
handing, where they have a being as fubfervient to all the ends of real truth 
and knowledge, as when they really exift: and we cannot doubt but law- 
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Inftances ; ^ 6. To fee how arbitrarily thefe eflences of mixed modes are made by 

murder, in- m ind, we need but take .a view of aim oft any. of them. A little look- 
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regulating itfelf by'any connexion they have in nature. For what greater 
connexion in nature has the idea of a man, than the idea of a iheep, 
with killing; that this is made a particular Ipecies of adion, figmfied by 
the word murder, and the other not ? Or what union is there in nature 
between the idea of the relation of a father with killing, than that of a 
fon, or neighbour j that thofe are combined into one complex Idea, and 
thereby made the e(fence of the diftinCt fpecics parricide, whilft the other 
make no diftind fpecies at all ? But though they have made killing a man's 
father, or mother, a diftind fpecies from killing his Ion, or daughter j 
vet, in fome other cafes, fon and daughter are taken in too, as well as lather 
and mother; and they are all equally comprehended in the fame fpecies, 
as in that of inceft. Thus the mind in mixed modes arbitrarily unites into 
1 complex ideas fuch as it finds convenient; whilft others that have altoge- 

ther as much union in nature, are left loofe, and never combined mto one 
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_ nrpofes, without tying itfelf to a precife imitation of 
tiling thd.t really exiffs. 

a . Bu r though tbeie complex ideas, or offences of mixed modes, de- Bat ftill fub- 
on the mind, and are made by it with great liberty yet they are not 
at random, and jumbled together without any realbn at all. Th 
tilde complex ideas be not always copied from nature, yet they are always 
fuited to the end for which abftradt ideas are made: and though they be 
:ombinations made of ideas that are loofe enough, and have as little union 
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gives 


that combines them into one idea; yet they are always made for the conveni¬ 
ence of communication, which is the chief end of language. The ufe of lan¬ 
guage is by ihort founds to ffgnify with eafe and di[patch gener; ' 
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• t vari.-tiw nf independent ideas colledted into one complex - or 
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make diftindt abftradt ideas of all the varieties might be obferved in them, 
the number muff be infinite, and the memory confounded with the plenty, 
as well as overcharged to little purpofe. ItTutrices, that men make and 
name fo many complex ideas of thefe mixed modes, as they find they have 
■ occafion to have names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their affairs. If 
they join to the idea of killing the idea of father, or mother, and fo make a 
diffinct fpecies from killing a man’s fon or neighbour, it is becaufe of the 
different heinoufnefs of the crime, and the diftinct punifhment is due to the 
murdering a man’s father and mother, different from what ought to be inflidred 
on the murder of a fon or neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceflary to 
mention it by a difiindt name, which is the end of making that diftindt com¬ 
bination. But though the ideas of mother and daughter are fo differently 
treated, in reference to the idea of killing, that the one is joined with it, 
to make a diftindt abltradt idea with a name, and fo a diftindt fpecies, and 
the other not j yet in refpedi of carnal knowledge, they are both taken in 
under inceff; and that ftill for the fame convenience of exprefling under 


one 
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others never collected into fpecifick ideas. This could not have happened, 
if thefe ipecies were the Heady workmanlhip of nature, and not collections 
made and abftrafted by the mind, in order to naming, and for the conveni¬ 
ence of communication. The terms of our law, which are not empty founds, 
will hardly find words that anfwer them in the Spanifh or Italian, no lcanty 
languages; much lefs, I think, could any one t ran date them into the Ca- 
ribbee or Weftoe tongues: and the Verfura of the Romans, or Corban of the 
Jews, have no words in other languages to anfwer them; the reafon whereot 
is plain, from what has been laid. Nay, if we look a little more nearly into 
this matter, and exactly compare different languages, we fhall find, that 
though they have words which in tranilations and dictionaries are fuppofed to 
anfwer one another, yet there is icarce one of ten ain-ongH the names of com¬ 
plex ideas, efpecially of mixed modes, that Hands for the fame precife idea, 
which the word does that in dictionaries it is rendered by. there are no 
ideas more common, and lets compounded, than the mealures of time, ex- 
tenfion, and weight, and the Xjatin names, hora, pes, libra, are without dif¬ 
ficulty rendered by the Englith names, hour, foot, and pound : but yet there 
is nothing more evident, than that the ideas a Roman annexed to thefe Latin 
names, were very far different from thofe which an Englifhman expretfes by 
thple Englith ones. And if ei ther of theie fhould make ufe of the mealures 
that thofe of the other language defigned by their names, he would be quite 
out in his account. Thefe are tooVenfible proofs to be doubted; and we 
fhall find this much more fo, in the names of more abflrad and compounded 
ideas, fuch as are the greatefl part of thofe which make up moral dilcourfes: 
whofe names, when men come curioufly to compare with thofe they arc 
tranflated into, in other languages, they will find very few of them exaCtly 
to correfpond in the whole extent of their lignifications. 

This ftiews § 9* The reafon why I take fo particular notice of this, is, that we may not 
Ipecies 1 w be be miftaken about genera and Ipecies, and their effenees, as if they were things 
made for re g U larlv and conftanfl-y made by nature; and had a real exiftencc in things ; 
commumca- t j' a p pear , U p 0 n a more wary furvey, to be nothing elfe but an artifice 

of the underHandmg, for the eafier'fignifying Rich collections of ideas, as it 
fhould often have occafion to communicate by one general term; under which 
divers particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abfirad idea, might be 
comprehended. And if the doubtful fignification of the word Ipecies may 
make it found harfh to fome, that I fay the Ipecies of mixed modes are 
made by the finderfending; yet, i think, it can by no-body be denied, that 
it is the mind makes thofe abitract complex ideas, to which fpecinck names are 
. . given. 





tier that it i 

their la.fti.ng duration. For the co: 

S plex ideas -being made by the mind, this union, whi 
idation in nature, would ceafe again, were there not 
as it were, hold it together, and keep the parts from f< 
therefore it be the mind that makes the collection, it is tl 
as it were the knot that ties them faft together 
different ideas does the word triumph us hold to| 
one fpecies ! Had this name been never made, o 
doubt, have had delcriptions of what palled in that ibJemnity : 

complex idea, is that very word annexed to it; without 1 ' 1 
parts of that would no more be thought to make one thin, 
dhow, which having never been made but once, had never 
one complex idea, under one denomination. How much 
mixed modes, the unity neccftary to any eflence depends on 

in common ufe annexed to it, I leave to be con fide red 
upon dfences and fpecies as real eftablifhed things in hi 
§ lx. Suitable to this, we find, that mcti fpfeabihg 
feldom imagine or take any other for fpecies of them, but: 
by name : becaufc they being of man’s making only, in ord< 
fitch fpecies are taken notice of, or fuppofed to be, unlefs a ft; 
to it, as the lign of man’s having combined into one idea fe 
and by that name giving a lairing union to the parts, whi 
wife ceafe to have any, as loon as the mind laid by tha 
coated actually to think on it. But when a name is c 
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mnexed to it, 

whe'rein the parts of that complex idea have a fettled and permanent union ; 
then is the eflence as it were eftablifhed, and the fpecies looked on as com- 
pleat. For to what purpole fhouid the memory charge itielfwith fuch 
competitions, unlefs it were by abftraCtion to make them general ? And to 
what purpofe make them general, unlefs it were that they might have ge¬ 
neral names, for the convenience of difcourfe and communication ? Thus we 
fee, that killing a man with a lword or a hatchet, are looked on as no diftinCt 
fpecies of action ; but if the point of the fword ftrft enter the body, it pafles 
for a diftinCt fpecies, where it. has a diftinCt name; as in England, in whofe 
language it is called (tabbing: but in another country, where it has not 
happened to be fpedfied under a peculiar name, it pafles not for 
fpecies. But in the fpecies of corporeal fubftanCes, though it be 
that makes the nominal dfence; yet ftnee thoie ideas which are 
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ideas made arbitrarily by the mind; it is convenient, if not neceflfary, to know Chat*. 
the names, before one endeavour to frame thefe complex ideas : unlefs a man V. 
will fill his head with a company of abftradt complex ideas, which others <— > 

having no names for, he has nothing to do with, but to lay by and forget 
again. I confefs, that in the beginning of languages it was neceffary to have 
the idea, before one gave it the name: and fo it is dill, where making a new 
complex idea, one alfo, by giving it a new name, makes a new word. But 
this concerns not languages made, which have generally pretty well provided 
for ideas, which men have frequent occafion to have and communicate ; 
and in fuch, I a Ik, whether it be not the ordinary method, that children 
learn the names of mixed modes, before they have their ideas ? What one 
of a thouland ever frames the abfirad: ideas of glory and ambition, before he 
has heard the names of them ? In fimple ideas and tub dances I grant it is 
o.therwife; which being fuch ideas as have a real exidence and union in na¬ 
ture, the ideas and names are got one before the other, as it happens. 

§ 16 . What has been laid here of mixed modes, is with very little dif- Reafonofmy 
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ference applicable alfo to relations; which, lince every man himfelf may bein &folarge 








oblerve, I may fpare myfelf the pains to enlarge on : elpecially, lince what je&. 
I have here laid concerning words in this third book, will poffibly be thought 
by feme to be much more than what fo flight a lubjedt required. I allow 
it might be brought into a narrower compafs; but I was willing to day my 
reader on an argument that appears to me new, and a little out of the way, 

(I am fure it is one I thought not of when I began to write) that by 


learching it to the bottom, and turning it on every fide, fome part or other 
might meet with every one’s thoughts, and give occafion to the mod averfe 
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or negligent to refled on a general mifearriage; which, though of great 
confequence, is little taken notice of. When it is conlidered what apudder 
is made about defences, and how much all forts of knowledge, difcourle, and 
cotiverfation are pedered and difordered by the carelels and confided ufe and 
application of words, it will perhaps be thought worth while thoroughly 
to lay it open. And I ffiall be pardoned if I have dwelt long on an argu¬ 
ment which I think therefore needs to he inculcated ; becaufe the faults, 
men are ufually guilty of in this kind, are not only the greated hindrances of 
true knowledge, but are fo well thought of as to pafs for it. Men would 
often fee what a final 1 pittance of real'on and truth, or poffibly none at all, 
is mixed with thofe huffing opinions they are iwelled with, if they would 
but look beyond falhionable founds, and oblerve what ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thofe words with which they are fo armed at all points, 
and with which they fo confidently lay about them. I fhall imaginel have done 
lome fervice to truth, peace, and learning, if, by any enlargement on this lub- 
jed, I can make men re fled on their own ufe of language; and give them 
reafon to fufped, that fince it is frequent for others, it may alfo be pofiible 
for them to have fometimes very good and approved words in their 
mouths and writings, with very uncertain, little, or no lignification. And 
therefore it is not unrcafonable for them to be wary herein themfelves,and not 
to be unwilling to have them examined by others. With this deiign there¬ 
fore I mall go on with what I have farther to lav concerning this matter. 
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v, g tend for forts, 

VI. j -, 11t l»x iieas wlfore 

Smoi! by virtue of which they are capable of being comprehended m one common 
S2S < S conception, andfignified by one name. I lay, do or might agree : for though 
for forts. there be but one fun exiting in the vvorld^yct tbfocvsa of it being al; ft rad ed, 

much a fort, as if there were as many funs as there are ftars. They want not 
their reafons who think there are, and that each fixed Aar would anfwer the 
idea thenaijjte fun ftand-s for, to one who was placed In a due diAance j which , 
by the tvay, may .thew us how much the forts, or, if you pleafe, genera and 
fpecietiof thhagsr (for thole Latin ter~ ,v; ' : :r ' r '***•■ ~ W ‘ w,a * ko ' r ' fcK “ t5w - 

hih word fort) c’ 
on the real i 

ol ipeech, tI-»- jj— — -- — --- 

The effepce § 2 . Twe meafure and boundary of each fort, or fpeoks, whereby it is. con- 
? f r ri ^a f haired that particular fort, and diiAinguifhed: from others, is that we call: its 
id**. ‘ ‘" offence, which is nothing but that abftra& idea to which the name is annexed: 

fo that every thing contained in that idea is effential to that fort. This, though 
it be all the efience of natural fubftances that we know, or by which we diftin- 


>re m an me Jing- 
-• J ' and not 




far name. 


SI 

sr 



diAinguifii it 
this nominal e: 
has been fakl, 



fubAances, upon which depends 
of that lore j which therefore, as 

— - ^ the real efoence : v. g. the nominal eAbnce of gold 

is that complex idea the word gold ftands for, let it be, for inftance, a body yel¬ 
low:, of a certain weight, malleable, fnfible, and fixed. But the real efience is 
the conAitution of the mfenJible parts of that body, on which thofe qualities 
and ail the other properties of gold depend. How far thefe two are different, 
though they are both called efience, is obvious at fivA fight to difeover. _ 

The nominal § 3, For though perhaps voluntary motion, with fenfc and reafon, joined to 
and real cf- „ body of a certain fteape, ’be the complex idea to which I, and others, annex 


{cn.ee diffe¬ 
rent. 


m 
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the name man, and fo be the nominal efience of the ipecies to called j yet rio- 
body will fay that that complex idea is the real efience and fource of all thole 
operations which are to be found in any individual of that fort. The founda¬ 
tion of all thofe qualities, which are the ingredients of our complex idea, is 
fomething quite different: and had we fuch a knowledge of that conAitution 
of man, from which his faculties of moving, fenfation, and reafoning, and 


other powers flow, and on which his fo regular (hape depends, as it is pofiible 
angels have, audit is certain his Maker has ; wefhould have a^ quite other idea 

what it will : and our idea of any individual man would be as far diftbrent 
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»«,. more than it is ellential to 

„„« s * „„..v --is in it. But if that particular being 

counted of the fort man-, and to have the name man given it, then *.? 

ellential to it, fuppofing reafon to be a part of the complex idea the name man 
hands for: as it is ellential to this thing I write on to contain words, if i will 
give it the name treatife, and rank it under that fpecies. So that ellential,. 
and not ellential, relate only to our abftraa? ideas, and the names annexed 
therein , which amounts to no more hut this, that whatever particular thing 
i .. 2*, .C-CC hni&sinitA in thf* jvWfnsdt idea, which E11V 
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has not in it thofo qualities, which are contained in the abrtratt idea, which any 
general term Hands for, cannot be ranked under that Ipeoes, nor be called by 
that name, fine® that abrtra.it idea is the very efience of that lpecies. 

JL/'r* Thus if the idea of body, with fouae people, be bare exteniion or 
fnace ? then folidity is not ellential to body : if others- make the idea, to which 
they give the name body, to be folidity and exteniion, then folidityis ellential 
to body. That therefore, and that alone, is considered as ellential, which 
makes "a part of the complex idea the name of a fort (binds for, without which 
no particular thing can be reckoned of that fort, nor be in titled to that name. 
Should there be found a parcel of matter that had all the other qualities that 
are in iron, but wanted obedience to the loadftone ; and would neither be 
drawn bv it, nor receive dire&ion from it j would any one queftion, whether 
it wanted any thing'ellential ? It would be abfurd to afk, Whether a thing. 
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'Naines of fubftances. 

B o o k really exifting wanted any thing cfTqntia,! tq it. Or could it be demanded, 
III. Whether this made an effential »r lpeeifick difference or no ; fince we have 
v-w no other meafure of eilential or fpeciftck, hut our abftraCt ideas ? And to talk 
of ifpecifick differences in nature, without reference to general ideas and names, 
is to talk unintelligibly. For 1 would afk any one, What is fufficient to make 
an effential difference in nature, between any two particular beings, without 
any regard had to feme abftiad: idea, which-is looked upon as the offence and 
ftandard of a fpecies ? All fuch patterns arid itandards being quite laid afide, 
particular beings, confidered barely in themfelves, will be found to have all 
their qualities equally effential; and every thing, in each individual, will be 
effential to it, or, which is more, nothing at all. For though it may be reafon- 
able to alk, Whether obeying the magnet be effentiaJ to iron ? yet, I think; 
it is very improper and in ligmficant to alk, Whether it be effential to the par¬ 
ticular parcel of matter I cut my pen with, without conlidering it under the 
name iron, or as being of a certain fpecief ? And if, as has been faid, our ab- 
ftradt ideas, which have names annexed to them, ate the boundaries of fpecies 
nothing can be effential but what is contained in thofe * 1 


§ 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real effence, diftinft in fubftances 
from thofe abftrad ideas of them, which I call their nominal effence. By 
this real effence I mean the real confutation of any thing, which is the foun¬ 
dation of all thofe properties that are combined, in, and are conftantly found 
to co-exift with the nominal effence; that particular conftitution which 
every thing has within itfelf, without any relation to any thing without it. 
But effence, even this fenfe, relates to a fort, and fuppofes a fpecies : for being 
that real conftitution, on which the properties depend, it neceffarily fuppofes 
a fort of things, properties belonging only to fpecies, and not to individuals; 
v. g. fuppofmg the nominal effence of gold to be a body of fuch;a peculiar 
colour and weight, with malleability and fuiibility, the real effence is that 
conftitution of the parts of matter, on which thefe qualities and their 
union depend; and is alfo the foundation of its folubility in aqua regia, and 
other properties accompanying that complex idea. Here are effences and 
properties, but all upon fuppoiition of a fort, or general abftradl idea, which 
is confidered as immutable : but there is no individual parcel of matter, to 
which any of thefe qualities are fo annexed, as to be effential to it, or infe- 
parable from it. That which is effential belongs to it as a condition, 
whereby it is of this or that fort: but take away the confederation of its 
being ranked under the name of fome abftraCl idea, and then there is nothing 
neceffary to it, nothing jnfeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real effences 
of fubftances, we only fuppofe their being, without precifely knowing what 
they are: hut that which annexes them ftill to the lpecies, is the nominal 
effence, of which they are the fuppofed foundation and caufe. 

The nominal §7- The next thing to be confidered, is, by which of thofe effences it is 

effence that fubftances are determined into forts, or fpecies ; and that, it is evident, is 
?P°ecS the by the nominal e ffence. For it is that alone thgt the name, which is the mark of 
the fort , fignifies. It is impoffible therefore that any thing ftiould determine the 
ngs, which we rank under general names, but that idea which that 

name 
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poftible to find different properties in any two individual fubftances of the 
fame fpecies, as it is to find different properties in two circles, or two equilateral 
triangles. That is properly the effenee to us, which determines every parti¬ 
cular to this or that clams ; or, which is the fame thing, to this or that general 
name : and what can that be elle, but that abftradt idea, to which that name 
is annexed ? and fo has, in truth, a reference, not fo much to the being of 
particular things, as to their general denominations. 


the 
them 
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§ 9, Nor indeed can we rank and fort things, and confequently (which is Not the real 
e end of fori mg) denominate them by their real eftences, becaule we know ^hichwe 
em not. Our faculties carry us no farther towards the knowledge and diftinc- know not. 


p owledgeanddiftibt| 
tion of fubftances, than a collection of thole fenfible ideas which we obf erve in 
ch, however made with the greateft diligence and exadlnefs we are 
ca 


able of, yet is more remote from the true internal confutation, from which 
xuofe qualities flow, than, as I laid, a countryman’s idea is from the inward 
contrivance of that famous clock at Strafburgh, whereof he only fees the out¬ 
ward figure and motions. There is not fo Contemptible a plant or animal, that 
does not confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Though the familiar ufe 
of things about us take off our wonder; yet it cures not our ignorance. 
When we come to examine the flones we tread on, or the iron we daily 
handle, we prefently find we know not their make, and can give 110 reafon of 
the different qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal ccnftitution, 
whereon their properties depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther 
than the grofleft and moft obvious we can imagine amongft them, what is that 
texture of parts, that real effenee, that makes lead and antimony fufihle ; 

wood. 
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worktnanfhip of the all- 
univerle, and every part thereof, fart 
' henfion of the moft inquifitiye 
of the moil ingenious mar : 

rational creatures. TherefT . .- r --. - 

and ftifpole -them into certain daftes, u~ 




that are fo for from our difcuvery or comprehenfion. A blind man may as 
(bon fort things by their colours, and he that has loft his fmell, as well 
diftinguiili a.lilly and a rote by their odours, as by thpfe internal conftktt-, 
tions which he knows not. He that thinks he can diftinguiili fheep and 
goats by their real eflences, that are unknown to him, may be pleafed to 
try his hull in tliofe fpecies, called caffiowary and querechinehio y and by 
their internal real eflences determine the boundaries of thole fpecies, with¬ 
out knowing the complex idea of feniible qualities, that each of thofe r 
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with- 

names 
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Hand for, in the countries where thofe animals are to be found. 

•Not-fubftan* § ro. Those therefore who have been taught, that the feveral fpecies of 
Hhwe' fubftan ces had their diilin& internal fubftantial forms; and that it was thofe 

know Ids. forms which made the diflindion of fubftances into their true fpecies and 

genera; were led yet farther out of the way, by having their minds let upon 
fruitlefs inquiries "after fubftantial forms, .wholly unintelligible, and whereof 
we have fcaree fo much as any obfeure or confided conception in general. 
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by we dikin'. be found in the things themfelves, is 

guiflifpecies, I? qr the mind getting, only by reflecting on its own operations, thole: ^ 
dent ftom* ideas which it attributes to fpirits, it hath, or can have no other notion of 
fp*v its. fpirit, but by attributing all thofe operations, it finds in itfelf, to a fort of be- 
without confideration of matter. And even the moft advanced notion 
we have of God is but attributing the fame Ample ideas which We have got 
from reflection on what we find in ourfelves, and which we conceive to have 
more perfection in them, than would be in their abfence ; attributing, I lay, 
thofe Ample ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got, from reflect¬ 
ing on ourfelves, the idea of exiftence, knowledge, power and pleafure, each 
of which we find it better to have than to want; and the more we have of 
each, the better; joining all thefe together, with infinity to each of them, we 
Have the complex idea of an eternal, omnifeient,omnipotent, infmitely wife and 
happy Being. And though we are told, that there are different fpecies of 
an pels; yet we know not how to frame diftmdt fpecifick ideas of them : not 
- 1 ■ ■ 1 ' A ice of more fpecies than one of fpirits is irii- 

morc Ample ideas (nor being able to frame 
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cliafms or gaps. All quite down from us the defcent is by eafy flops, and a 

confirmed (dries of fbino-s. that in Mch re.mot/e differ l^nr A*.-..,-. +U* 



perceived any great difference between them } and io on, till we come to the 
lowed: and the moil inorganical parts of matter, we fhall find everv-where, 
.!;« the fevenil fpecies are ItakerLwgc.fev and differ but in almoft infenfi- 
bJe degrees., And when we coniider the infinite power and william of the 








chitccSt, that the fpecies of creatures fhould aifo, by pen tie de 
upward froni us toivard his infinite pericction, as we fee they gradually de- 
feend from us downwards: which if it he probable, we have reafon then 

■V- . 


to be per funded, that there are far more fpecies of creatures abc 


there are beneath : we being, in degrees of perfection, much more remote 
VOL. i. Nn ' from 








K from the infinite being o 
u r and that which approach^ 

fpebies, v> ■! the ivc ions above-, - 

T1 - nifcm 1 1 T Be t to return to the Species ot corporeal 
^ce dut anv one, whether ice and water were two diihn* 
c.i W c;n.mes, . j { }, ou |d be aniwered in the affirmative n j 
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u v,e are from the lowefl Hate of being, 
.0 nothing. And yet of all thofe dilfcintb 
ive have no clear cl i Hi net ideas. 

•al tubftances. If I lliould afk 
ecies of things, 1 doubt 
i deniest, but 
’ an Kngliih- 
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Should call it hardened water ; raix, wuemu wumv, s, v ■«. - 
him different ftc D1 water ? And. I think, ft Would bf tu.lwered here, u would 
not he to him a new fpecies, no more than congealed jelly, when it is, cold, i» 
a diiiindt fpecies from the C.mcjeliy fluid and warm ! or than liquid gold, 
the furnace, is a didi-.ff lpecies from hard gold in the hands of a wpikmai . 
And if this be Co, it is plain, that our diftinft fpecics are nothing but mftind 
complex ideas, with diftintjj names annexed to them. It is true, every nib- 
a. , rt L ,i,„, rovitlc bVc it's ncvuliar cotiftitution, whereon depend thole lennble 


•e diitmgumieu o) 

i.ore into fpecies, .by real cflenccs, according as we diftinguilh them 
Ibecies bv names* we iliall be liable to gu:<it mi (takes . 

TC,T, cullies ■ $ r 4 . To diftinguiih fubftantial beings into fpecies, according to the ufual 
aginft »««•- fuDpOfition, that there are certain preened* >r forms of things, where- 

*f n - n acf ber by all the individuals exifurig are by. nature diftinguiihed into fpecies, theie 

thingwre nec^fl ^ a iy ure d that nature, in the production of things, al¬ 
ways d dig ns them to partake of certain regulated diablilhed cilences, whic 
.^ ul 1 c rvf a\\ tilings to B® produced. Ihis, in that ciude.fenf 
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*l t t. Secondiy, It would be neceffary to know whether nature always 
attains th.Ucffcr.ee it dcligns in the production ot things, rhe t««g^»r and 
monflrtms births, that in divers forts of animals have been ob.eived, will 

always o-ive us rcafon to doubt of one or both of theie. ^ 

* rim v, It ought to be determined whether thole we call monfters 

bc^illy a difldna (jneciet, according to the fobolamck notion of the word 
ibecies 1 fine* it is certain, that every thing that exiits has its paiticuhu cen- 
flitution : and yet we find that fume of thefc monffrotis produttions hav 
__ rt <1011 irtp-G wKtrh iuDDolcd to reluit fiand ae 
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impoffible to know all thole properties that flow from it, an 
to it, that any one of them being away, we may certainly co 
effence is not there, and fo the thing . is not of that fpecies. 
know what is the precile number of properties depending on ; the 
of gold, any one of which failing, the real elfence of gold, and c< 


gold would not be there, unlefs we knew the realefien.ee of g< 
by that determined that fpecies. By the word gold here, i muft 
to defign a particular piece of matter; v. g. the laft guinea tha 
For ifit fhould ft-and here In its ordinary fignification for that 


which I or any one elfe calls gold; i. e. for the nominal efl'et 
jargon : fo hard is it to Ihew the various meaning anc 


would be 

of words, when we have nothing elle but words to do it by. 

§ 20. By all which it is clear, that our diflinguifhmg fubfl 
by names, is not at all founded on their real ellences; nor can we 
range and determine them exa&ly into fpecies, according to inter! 
differences. : 

§ 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we have need of general v 
though we know not the real ellences of things ; all we can do is to collect fi 
a number of Ample ideas, as by examination we find to be united together 
things exifting, and thereof to make one complex idea. Which though it 
not the real cilence of any fubfta nee. that exifts, is vet the fpecifick effence 
our name belongs, and is convertible with it; bv which we may at It 
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r union, is always a part: and trend ore the eft once or body is not bare 
exteifeon hut ah extended folid thin? ; and fb to lav an extended fo’lid thing 
moves, or impels another, is all one, and. as intelligible as to fay l- 


moves or imp.eis 
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verfation, 


is all one as. to 
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capable of conversation, bccaufe it makes not the whole offence to which we 

give the name man. '■ " * 

§.'22. Tii-ere 'are creatures in the world that have drapes like ours, but 
are hairy, 'and want language and reafon. There arc naturals amongft us that 
have perfectly our fhape, but want reafon, and fome'of them language too. 
There are'creatures, asit is faid ■(“ fit fides penes an therein,” but there appears 
no contradiction that there fhould be i'tieh)' that, with language and reafon, 
and a fhape in other things agreeing with ours, have hairy tails; others where 
the males have no beards, and others where the females have. If it be sliced, 
whether fhefe be-all men or no, all of human fjxpies ? it is plain, the queftion 
refers only to the nominal offence :• for thole of them to whom the definition 
of the word man, or the complex idea dignified by that name, agrees, are men, 
and the other not. But if the inquiry , be made concerning the fuppofed real 
offence, and whether the internal conftitufrion and. frame of fhelc leveral crea¬ 
tures be fpecifieally different, it is wholly impolBblefor us to anfwer, no part 
of that going into our lpecifick idea j only we have reafon to think, that where 
the faculties or outward frame fo much differs, the internal conftitudon is not 
exactly the fame. But what difference in the internal real conftitudon makes 
a lpecifick. difference, it is in vain to inquire ; whilft our meafures of ipecies 
fee, as they are, only our abff raff ideas, which we'know j and not that inter¬ 
nal conftitution, which makes no part of them. Shall the difference of hair 
only on the Hein, be a mark of a different internal fpeciikk conftitution between 
a changeling and a drill, when they agree in fhape, and want of reafon and 
.fpeech f And fhall not the want of reafon and fpeecb be align to us of different 
real conftitutions and fpecies between a changeling and a reafonable man ? 
And fo of the reft, if we pretend that the diftmftion of fpecies or forts is 
fixedly effcablilhed by the real frame and fecret conftitutions of things. 

§ 23. Nor let any one fay, that the power of propagation in animals by 
the mixture of male and female, and in plants by leeds, keeps the iuppofed real 
fpecies diftin& and entire. . For granting this to be true, it would help us in 
the diftimftion of the fpecies of things no farther than the tribes of animals 
and vegetables. What mull we do for the reft ? But in thofe too it is not 
fufficient; for if hiftory lye not, women have conceived by drills; and what 
real fpecies, by that mcafure. Inch a production will be in nature, will be,a new 
queftton : and wc have real'on to think this is not impoffible, lince mules and 
jumarts, the one from the mixture of an afs.and a mare, the other from the 
mixture of a bull and a mare, are fo frequent in the world. I once law a 
creature that was the iffue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain marks of both 
about it 5 wherein nature appeared to have followed the pattern of neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he that (hall add 
the monftrous productions that are fo frequently to be met with in nature,^ 
will find it hard, even in the race of animals, to determine by the pedigree-of 
what .fpecies every animal’s iffue is; and be at a lofs about the real ellence, 
which he thinks certainly conveyed by generation, and has alone a right to the 
lpecifick name. But farther, if the ipecies of animals arid plants are to be 
diftinguilhed only by propagation, muff I go to the indies to fee the fire and 
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proved Ihape* are j 
lives, as is to be * 


they were not as capable of 
t whereof, though of an ap- 
appearance of reafon all their 
i never give any figns of 


u in n 

’“"S' a « e . cl , b ? ;• rational foul.. Whereby iit’evident/t£t "the'oulwirt 
figure, which only was found wanting, and not the faculty of reafon, which 
no-body could know would be wanting in its due feafrin, was made eflential 

The .learned divine and lawyer mult, on fuch occafions, 
lidon of u animal, rationale,” and fubftitute fome 
in Ipecies. Monfieur Menage furniflies us with an 
notice of on this occalion : “ When the abbot of 
i-~ U -' J r - i » e G f the figure of a man, that 
ome time under deliberation, 
t or no. However, he was baptized and 
.ill time fliould fliew what he would prove.] 
towardly, that he was called all his life the 
as of Caen. Menagiana, 178 ” 
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<f Nature had mouldei 

f his child, we fee, was very near being excluded out of the ipecies of man, 
hardy by his Ihape.. He ‘efcaped very narrowly as he was, and it is certain a 
ugure a little more oddly turned had calf, him, and he had been executed as 
a thing not to be allowed to pais for a man. And yet there can be no reafon 
given, why if the lineaments or his face had been a little altered, a rational 
loul could not have been lodged,in him* why a vifage fomewhat longer, or 
a note flatter, or a wider mouth, could not have confined* as well as the reft 
of h* 6 figure, with iiich a foul, fuch parts, as made him, disfigured as he 
was, capable to be a dignitary in the church. 

§ 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, confift the precife and un¬ 
moveable boundaries of that ipecies ? It is plain, if we examine, there is no 
iu<ph thing made by nature, and eftablifhed by her ampngif men. The real 
efience of that, or any other fort of fubflarices, it is evident we know not; 
and therefore are fo undetermined in our nominal efienees, which we make 
ourfelves, that if feveral men were to be aiked concerning fome oddly- 
ihaped foetus, as foon as born, whether it were a man or no, it is pafl 
doubt, one thould meet with different anfwers. Which could not happen, 
if the nominal effences, whereby we limit and liiftinguifh the Ipecies of 
fubfknces, were not made by man, with fome liberty; but were exadtlv 
copied from precife boundaries let by nature, whereby it diftinguffbed 
all fubllances into certain' Ipecies. Who would undertake to refolvc, what 
Ipecies that men Her was of, which is mentioned by Licetus, lib. 1. c. q. 
with a man's head and hog’s body ? Or thofe other, which to the bodies 
of men had the heads of beafls, as dogs, horles, 6 cc. If any of thefe 
creatures had lived, and could have fpoke, it would have increafed the diffi¬ 
culty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of human Ihape, and all 
below fiwine; had it been murder to deilfoy it r Or muff the bilhop have been 
coniulted, whether it were man enough to be admitted to the font or no ? 
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the word man-, which we yet have* nor defcriptions of that fort of animal, 
are fo perfect and exadt, as to latisfy a confiderate iuquifitive perlon ; much 
left * to obtain a general confent, and to be that which men would every¬ 
where (tick by, in the decifion of cafes, and determining of life and death, 
baptifm or no baptifm, in prod actions that might happen. 

§ z8. Btrt though theft nominal eilenees of fubftances are made by the Bur not fo 
mind, they aife not yet made fo arbitrarily as thofe of mixed modes. To the ** 

making of any nominal efience, it is neceflary, Firft, that the ideas whereof modes, 
it confilts have luch an union as to make but one idea, how compounded fo- 
ever. Secondly, that the particular ideas fo united be exadlly the fame, 

one and the fame eflence' In the firft of thefe, the mind, in making its 
complex: ideas of fubftances, only follows nature ; and puts none together, 
which are not fuppofed to have an union in nature. No-body joins the voice 
of a fbeep, with the fhape of a horfe; nor the colour of lead, with the weight 
and fixednefs of gold; to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances : unlels 
he has a,mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his difeourfe with unin¬ 
telligible words. Men observing certain qualities always joined and exifting 
together, therein copied nature; and of ideas fo united, made their complex 
ones of fubftances. For though men may make what complex .ideas they 
pleafe, and give what names to them they will ; yet if they will be under- 
flood, when they {peak of things really exifting, they miift in fome degree 
conform their ideas to the things they would fpeak of: or eli'e melt’s lan¬ 


guage will be like that of Babel; and every man’s words being intelligible 
only to himfelf, would no longer ferve to converfation, and the ordinary 
affairs of life, if the ideas they ftand for be not fome way anfwcring the com- 
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it requires much time, pm ns, and fiull, fin ft inquiry, a 
to find out what and liow many thofe fmiple ideas are, 

and inseparably united in nature, and are always to be found together in tuc 
fame fubje,&, Moll men wanting either time, inclination, or induilry enough 
for this, even to fome tolerable degree, content thenifelves with tome few ob¬ 
vious and outward appearances of things, thereby readily to diflinguilh and 




„ivc them names, or take up the names already in ufe. Which, though in 
common con venation they pais well enough for the figpe of fome few obvious 
qualities co-exilting, are. yet far enough from comprehending in a fettled fig. 
mheation,, a preeife number of fimple ideas j much Ids all thole which are 
united in nature. He that fhali confider, after lb much ftir about genus and 
Ipecies, and fuch a deal of talk of Ipecifick differences, how few words we have 
yd lenled defimtions of; may witb^realbn imagine that thofe forms, which 

light into the fpecifick natures of things. And hi that Avail confider, how far 
the names ol mbflances are from having fignifications, wherein all who ufe 
them do agree, will have reafon to conclude, that though the nominal offences 
of jubilances are all fnppofed to be copied from nature, yet they are all, or molt 
of them, very imperfed. Since the compofitipn of thole complex ideas are, in 
feveral men, very different: and therefore that thefe boundaries ' a '— 
as men, and not as nature makestfiem, if at leaft there are 
prefixed bounds. It is true, that many parti, 
nature, that they have agree*™* ^ »**-«*» 
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of the fimple ideas that are united in it j and obferving ieveral particular th 
to agree wi th others in feveral of thofe fimple ideas; we make that collet 
our ipecifick idea, and give it a general name; that in recording our thouf 
and in our difeourfe with others, we may in one Ihort word delign aft the 
individuals that agree in that complex idea, without enumerating the iimple 
ideas tiiat make it up 5 and fo not waftc our time and breath in tedious de- 
feriptions: which we fee they are fain to do, who would difeourfe of any 
new fort of things they have not yet a name for, 

§ 31. But however thefe fpecies of fubltances pafs well enough in ordinary Effences of 
converfation* it is plain that this complex idea, wherein they obferve Ieveral Species undet 
individuals to agree, is by different men made very differently; by fome more* name m-y 
and others lefs accurately. In fome, this complex idea contains a greater, and different, 
in others a fmaller number of qualities; and fo is apparently fuch as the mind 
makes it. The yellow Ihining colour makes gold to children; others add 
weight, malleablenefs, and fufibility; and others yet other qualities, which 
they find joined with that yellow colour, as constantly as its weight and fufi¬ 
bility : for in all thefe and the like qualities, one has as good a right to be put 
into the complex idea oi that lubftance wherein they are all joined, as another. 

And therefore different men leaving out or putting in ieveral fimple ideas* 
which others do not, aceordingto their various examination, Hull, or obfer- 
vation of that fubject, have different effences of gold; which niuft therefore 
be of their own, and not of nature’s making 

§ 32. If the number of fimple ideas, tfaaf make the nominal effence of the Themorew- 
lowed fpecies, or hr ft fortmg of individuals, depends on the mind of man ™ral our 8 
varioufly colledbng them, it is much more evident that they do fo, in the more ideasare ’ th *' 
comprehenfive clafles, which by the mailers of logick are called genera. Thefe S and™' 
are complex ideas delignedly im perfect: and it is viiible at firft fight, that partial thc y 
ieveral of thofe qualities that are to be found in the things themielves, are arc ‘ 
purpofely left out of generical ideas. For as the mind, to make general ideas 
comprehending feveral particulars* leaves out thofe of time, and place, and 
Inch other, that make them incommunicable to more than one individual; fo 
to make other yet more general ideas, that may comprehend different forts, it 
leaves out thofe qualities that diftinguifh them, and puts into its new coUe&ion 
only fuch ideas as are common to feveral forts. The lame convenience that 
made men express feveral parcels of yellow matter coming from Guinea and 
Peru under one name, lets them alio upon making of one name that may 
comprehend both gold and filver, and fome other bodies of different forts 
Thus is done by leaving out thofe qualities, which are peculiar to each fort * 
and retaining a complex idea made up of thofe that are common to them all * 
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of ieveral kinds agree; leaves out the colour, and other qualities peculiar to 
gold and lilver, and the other forts comprehended under the name metal. 


Where! 


>y it is plain, that men follow not exadly the patterns fet them by 
nature, when they make their general ideas of fubihmees; lince there is no 
/body to be found, which has barely malleableneis and fufibility in it, with- 




out, Other qualities as infeparable as thofe. But men, in making their general 
ideas, feeing more the convenience of language and quick difpateh, bv lhort 
arid comprehend ye ligns, than, the true and precife nature of things as they 
exift, have, in the framing their abllradt ideas, chiefly purfued that end, 
which was to be furniilied with ltore of general and varioully comprehenfive 
names. So that in this whole.bufinefs of genera and ipecies, the genus, or 
more comprehenfive, is but a partial conception of what is in the ipecies, 
and the ipecies but a partial idea of what is to be found in each individual. 
If therefore any one will think, that a man, and a hone, and an animal, and 
a plant, &c. are diilinguiilied by real effences made by nature, he mult 
think nature to be very liberal of thefe real eflences, making one for body, 
another for an animal,- and another for a bode; and all thefe ciknees liberally 
bellowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly confider what is done. 
In all thefe genera and ipecies, or forts, we Ihould find, that there is no 
new thing made, but only more* or lels comprehenfive iigns whereby we may 
be enabled to expreji, ill a few fyllables, great numbers of particular things, 
as they agree in more or lefs general conceptions, which we have framed to 
that purpofe. In all which we may oblerve, that the more general term is 
always the name of a lefs complex idea; and that each genus is but a partial 
conception of the fpecies comprehended under it. So that if thefe abffradfc 
general ideas be thought to be com pleat, it can only be in refpedl of a certain 
eftablifhed relation between them and certain names, which are made ufe of 
to fignify them; and not in refpedt of any thing exifting, as made by nature. 

This all ac- § 33, This is adj idled to the true end of fpeech, which is to be the eafieft 

toThc^nTof an ^ ^ orte ^ way of communicating our notions. For thus he, that would dif- 
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courle of things as they agreed in the complex ideas of extenfion andfolidity, 
needed but ufe the word body to denote all Inch. lie that to thefe would join 
others, fignified by the words life, fenfe, and fpontaneous motion, needed but 
ufe the word animal, to fignify all which partook of thole ideas : and he that 
had made a complex idea of a body, with life, fenfe, and motion, with the 
faculty of reafoning, and a certain lhape joined to it, needed but ufe the fhort 
monofy liable man to exprefs all particulars that correfpond to that complex 
idea. This is the proper bulinefs of genus and fpecies: and this men do, 
without any confideration of real offences, or fubllantial forms, which come 
not within the reach of our knowledge, when we think of thofe things; nor 
within the fignification of our words, when we dilbourfe with others. 

§ 34. Were I to talk with any one of a fort of birds I lately faw in. 
St. James’s Park, about three or four feet high, with a covering of fomething; 
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fuppofition to imagine that a body may < 
qualities of gold may be without malleablenefs ; i 

itfelf will be fometimes fo eager, (as artids call i„, ^ ao nmv en¬ 

dure the hammer as glafs itfelf. What we have laid, of the putting in or 
leaving malleablenefs out of the complex idea the name gold is by any one 
annexed to, may be faid of its peculiar weight, fixednefs, and feveral other 
the like qualities : for whatfoeveris left out, or put in, it is dill tb 

particular parcel of matter anfwers" that idea, fo the name of the fort belongs 
truly to it; and. it is of that fpecies. And thus any thing is true gold, per¬ 
fect metal. All which determination of the fpecies, it is plain, depends on 
4-u a * a : ^^ k.: — idea* 


diortj^is the cafe: nature makes many particular things Nature^ 
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of the fpecies, diftinguifhed by different names, are, as has been proved, of 
man s making, and feldom adequate to the internal nature of the things 
they are taken from. So that we may truly fay, fuch a manner of forting 
of things is the workmanffiip of men. 

r.ach abftraft § 38. One thing I doubt not but will feem very-Grange in this dodrine; 
fence! 5 a “ ^ hlch I s ’ tllat from what has been faid it will follow, that each abftra® 
idea, with a name to it, makes a diftindt fpecies. But who can help it if 
truth will have it fo ? For fo it muff remain till fome body can ihew us the 
fpecies of things limited and diffinguifhed by fomething elfe; and let us 
that general terms fignify not our abffrad ideas, 1 

thf’m. I would fa i n knrnxr ti.diw o H-./4 


Genera and 
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them. 1 would fain know why a ffiock and a hound are not as diffind 
fpecies as a fpaftiel and an elephant. We have no other idea of the different 
effence of an elephant and a fpaniel, than we have of the different effence of 
a fhock and a hound ; all the effential difference, whereby we know and dif- 
tinguifh them one from another, confiding only in the different collection 
of fimple ideas, to which we have given thofe different names. 

§ 39- How much the making of fpecies and genera is in order to general 
names, and how much general names are neceffary, if not to the being, yet 
naming! at lead to the cornpleating of a fpecies, and making it pafs for fuch, will ap¬ 
pear, befides what has been laid above concerning ice and water, in a very 
familiar example. A filent and a ftriking watch are but one fpecies to thofe 
who have but one name for them : but he that has the name watch for one, 
and clock for the other, and diffind complex ideas, to which thofe names 
belong, to him they are different fpecies. It will be faid perhaps that the 
inward contrivance and conftitution is different between thefe two, which 
the watch-maker has a clear idea of. And yet, it is plain, they are but one 
fpecies to him, when he has but one name for them. For what is fuffkient 
in the inward contrivance to make a new fpecies ? There are fome watches 
that are made with four wheels, others with five: is this a fpecifick dif¬ 
ference to the workman ? Some have Brings and phylies, and others none; 
fome have the balance loofe, and others regulated by a fpiral fpring, and 
others by hogs briftles: are any or all of thefe enough to make a fpecifick 
difference to the workman, that knows each of thele, and feveral other dif¬ 
ferent contrivances, in the internal eonftitutions of watches ? It is certain 
each of thefe hath a real difference from the reft: but whether it be an ef¬ 
fential, a fpecifick difference or no, relates only to the complex idea to which 
the name watch is given : as long as they all agree in the idea which that 
name ftands for, and that name does not as a generical name comprehend dif- 
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internal frame of watches, and to fuch precile complex ideas give names 
that fliall prevail; they will then be new fpecies to them, who have thofe 
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in natural things. No-body will doubt 
fo fay) within, are different in a rational l 
than" that there is a difference in the frame between a 
But whether one, or both the differences be eflential or fpecifical, is 1 
be known to us, by their agreement or diiagreement with the com pi 
that the name man Hands for: for by that alone can it be determined, whe- 

'"■ V r 1 .- or no. . . 
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tlier one, or both, or neither of .thofe be a man ^ ww .. v ., v 

§ 40 . From what has been before laid, we may fee the reafon why, in 
the ipeeics of artificial things, .there is generally leis confulion and uncer¬ 




tainty, than in natural. Becaufe an artificial thing being a 
man," which the artificer defigned, and therefore well knows ti 
name of it is fuppofed to Hand for no other idea, nor to import any other 
effence than what is certainly to be known, and eafy enough to be appre¬ 
hended. For the idea or eflence of the feveral forts of artificial things con- 
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lifting, for the moll part, in nothing but the determinate 
parts ; and fometimes motion depending thereon, which the 
in matter, fuch as he finds for his turn ; it is not beyond the re 
faculties to attain a certain idea thereof, and to fettle the fignifica 
names, whereby the fpecies of artificial tilings are diftinguilhed with le 
doubt, cbfcurity and equivocation, than we can in things natural, whofe dif¬ 
ferences and operations depend upon contrivances beyond the 1 
difeoveries. 

§41.. I must be excufed here if I think artificial things are of d: 
fpecies as well as natural: fince I find they are as plainly and orderly ranked 
into forts, by different abftradt ideas, with general names annexed to them, 
as diftindt one from another as thofe of natural fubftances. For why fhould 
we not think a watch and piftol, as diftindt fpecies one from another, as a 
borfe and a dog, they being exprelfed in our minds by diftindt ideas, and to 
others by diftindt appellations ? 

§ 42. This is farther to be obferved concerning fubftances, that they alone 
of all our feveral forts of ideas have particular or proper names, whereby one 
only particular thing is fignified. Becaufe in limple ideas, modes,and relations, 
it feldom happens that men have occafion to mention often this or that parti¬ 
cular when it is abfent. Beiides, the greateft part of mixed modes, being 
addons which perifh in their birth, are not capable of a lafting duration as 
fubftances, which are the adtors; and wherein the fimple ideas that make 
up the complex ideas defigned by the name, have a lafting union. 

§44 I must beg pardon of my reader, for having dwelt fo long upon this 
fubjedt, and perhaps with fome obfeurity. But 1 deiire it may be conftdered 
howdiificult it is to lead another by words into the thoughts of things, ftripped 
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6 Names of fiibftances. 

B o o k of thofe fpecifical differences we give them: which thing.?, if I name not, I fay 
HI. nothing ; and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into Feme Fort or other, 

i-and Fuggeft to the mind the ufual abdraft idea of that fpecies; and fo crofs my 

purpofe. . For to talk of a man, and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary 
fignification of the name man, which is our complex idea ufually annexed to 
it ; and bid the reader confider man as he is in himfelf, and as he is really dif- 
tinguiflied from others in his internal conditution, or real effence ; that is, by 
fomething he knows not what; looks like trifling : and yet thus one muft do 
who would (peak of the fuppqfed real cffences and fpecies of things, as thought 
to be made by nature, if it be but only to make it underdood, that there is no 
fuch thingSignified by the general names, which fubalances are called by. But 
becau/e it is difficult by known familiar names to do this, give me leave to en¬ 
deavour by an example to make the different confideration the mind has of fpe- 
ciiick names and ideas a little more clear; and to (hew how the complex ideas 
of modes are referred fometimes to archetypes in the minds of other intelligent 
beings; or, which is the Fame, to the lignification annexed by others to their 
received names; and lometimes to no archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to 
fhew how the mind always refers its ideas of fubdances, either to the fub- 
ftanees themfelves, or to the fignification of their names as to the archetypes; 
and alfo to make plain the nature of fpecies, or forting of things, as appre¬ 
hended, and made ufe of by us; and of the effences belonging to thofe (pe~ 
cies, which is perhaps of more moment, to difeover the extent and certainty 
of our knowledge, than we at firft imagine. 

Iiifhnces of § 44 - Let us fuppofe Adam in the (late of a grown man, with a good un- 
S i SnTah C * d f rftandin S’ but in adrange country, with all things new and unknown about 
aml niouph. > an ^ no Other faculties, to attain the knowledge of them, but what one 
of this age has now. He obferves Lamech more melancholy than ufual, and 
imagines it to be from a fufpicion he has of his wife Adah (whom he moft ar¬ 
dently lqved) that flie had too much kindnefs for another man. Adam dif- 
courfes thefe his thoughts to Eve, and defires her to take care that Adah com¬ 
mit not folly : and in thefe difeourfes with Eve he makes ufe of thefe two new 
words, kinneah and niouph. In time Adam’s midftke appears, for he finds 
Lainecli’s trouble proceeded from having killed a man: but yet the two names, 
kinneah and niouph (the one Handing for fufpicion, in a hufband, of his 
wife’s di (loyalty to him, and the other for the. aft of committing difloyaity) loll 
not their didinft fignification s. It is plain then that here were two di din ft 
complex ideas of mixed modes with names to them, two didinft fpecies of 
aftions effentially different; I aik wherein confided theeflences of thefe two 
didinft fpecies of aftions ? And it is plain it confided in a precife combination 
of fimple ideas, different in one from the other. I aik, Whether the complex 
idea in Adam’s mind, which he called kinneah, were adequate or no ? And it |s 
plain it was ; for it being a combination of fimple ideas, which he, without any 
regard to any archetype, without refpeft to any thing as a pattern, voluntarily 
put together, abdrafted and gave the name kinneah to, to exprefs in lhort to 
others, by that one found, all the fimple ideas contained and united in that 
complex one; it mud necedltrily follow, that it was an adequate idea. His 
own choice having made that combination, it had all in it he intended it 

(hould, 









fliould, and fo could not but be peri 
referred to no other archetype which 

§45. These words, luimeah iind niouph, , . 

ufe; and then the cafe was fomewhat altered. Adam s children had the lame 
faculties, and thereby the fame power that he had to make what complex ideas 
of mixed modes they pleafed in their own minds; to a b ft raid 
what founds they pleafed the iigns of them : but the ufe <?f names being to 
make our ideas within us known to others, that cannot be done, but when the 
lame iiFn dands for fhp m p iin t«m who would communicate their 
thoughts and difeourf 
found thefe two 


them for infignificant founds; but mud needs conclude, they Hood for iorae- 
thing, for certain ideas, abdratt ideas, they being general names,, which ah- 
ftraft ideas were the effcnces of the fpecies didingu idled by thdfe names. If 
therefore they would ufe thefe words, as names of fpecies already edablifhed 
and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the ideas in their minds, iigfti- 
fied by thefe names, to the ideas that they flood for in other men’s minds, as 
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confided of combinations of many Ample ideas) not to be exactly 

to the ideas in other men’s minds, ufing the fame names; though for this there 
be ufually a remedy at hand, which is to afk the meaning of any word we 


underdand not, of him that ufes it: it being as impoflible to know certainly 
what the words jealoufy and adultery (whicli I think anfwer n«:p and sptu) 
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Hand for in another man’s mind, with whom I would difeourfe about them ; 
as it was impoflible, in the beginning of language, to know what kinneah 


and niouph flood for in another man’s mind, without explication, they bejng 
voluntary ligns in eveiy one. 

§ 46. Let 11s now alfo confider, after the fame manner, the names of rnftanceof 
fubdances in their firft application. One of Adam’s children, roving in the £“^3 *_’ ce3 m 
mountains, lights on a glittering fubdance which pleales his eye; home he 
carries it to Adam, who, upon confideration of it, finds it to be hard, to 
have a bright yellow colour, and an exceeding great weight. Thefe, 
perhaps at fird, are all the qualities he takes notice of in it; and abdradting 
this complex idea, confiding of a fubdance having that peculiar bright 
yellownefs, and a weight very great in proportion to its bulk, he gives it 
the name zahab, to denominate and mark all fubdances that have thefe 
fenfible qualities in them. It is evident now that, in this cafe, Adam adts 
quite differently from what he did before in forming thofe ideas of mixed 
modes, to which he gave the names kinneah and niouph. For there he puts, 
ideas together, only by his own imagination, not taken from the exidencet 
of any thing ; and to them he gave names to denominate all things that 
fhould happen to agree to thofe his abdrabt ideas, without confidering; 
whether any fuch thing did exid or no; the dandard there was of his own; 
making. But in the forming his idea of this new fubdance, he takes the 
quite contrary courfe ; here he has a dandard made by nature ; and therefore 
being to reprefent that to himfelf, by the. idea he has of it, even, when it is: 
flail!y -Vf.. : ■ , . iyy :-y yf a; abfent* 
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the thing itfelf. He takes care that his idea be 
e, and intends the name ffiould hand for an idea 
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Names of fubftances. 

k absent, he puts in no Ample idea into his complex one, but what he has 
tllC perception of* from rNi* tKinrr itf&lf Ha t--nLrr*o thnf hie hw. 

-* conformable to this a: 
fo conformable. 

§ 47. This piece of matter, thus denominated zahab by Adam, being quite 
different from any he had feen before, no-body, I think, will deny to be a 
diffindl fpecies, and to have its peculiar effence; and that the name zahab is 
the mark of the fpecies, and a name belonging to all things partaking in that 
effence. But here it is plain, the effence, Adam made the name zahab {land 
for, was nothing but a body hard, {biffing, yellow, and very heavy. But the 
inquifitive mind of man, not content with the knowledge of thefe, as I may 
fay, fuperficial qualities, puts Adam on farther examination of this matter. 
He therefore knocks and beats it with flints, to fee what was difcoverable in 
the infide : He finds it yield to blows, but not eafily feparate into pieces: he 
finds it will bend without breaking. Is not now ductility to be added to his 
former idea, and made part of the effence of the fpecies that name zahab {lands 
for ? Farther trials difeover fulibility and fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the 
fame reafon that airy of the others were, to be put into the complex idea figni- 
fied by the name zahab ?• If not, what reafon will there be {hewn more for 
the one than the other ? If thefe rnufl, then all the other properties, which 
any farther trials {hall difeover in this matter, ought by the fame reafon to 
make a part of the ingredients of the complex idea, which the name zahab 
{lands for, and fo be the effence of the fpecies marked by that name. Which 
properties, becaufe they are endlefs, it is plain, that the idea made after this 
famton by this archetype, will be always inadequate. 

§ 48. But this is not all, it would alfo follow', that the names of fubftances 
would not only have, (as in truth they have) but would alfo be fuppofed 
to have, different fignifications,. as ufed by different men, which would very 
much cumber the ufe of language. For if every diftinct quality, that 
were difeovered in any matter by any one, were fuppofed to make a neceffary 
part of the complex idea, fignified by the common name given it, itjmuft 
follow, that men mull fuppofe the fame word to fi)|nii?| different things in 
different men.; fince they cannot doubt but different men may have difeo¬ 
vered fevered qualities in fubftances of the fame denomination, which others 
know nothing of. 

§ 49. To avoid this therefore, they have fuppofed a real effence belonging 
to every fpecies, from which thefe properties all flow, and would have their 
name of the fpecies {land for that. But they not having any idea of that 
real effence in fubftances, and their words fignifying nothing but the ideas 
they have ; that which is done by this attempt, is only to put the name or 
found in the place and {lead of the thing having that real effence, without 
knowing what the real effence is : and this is that which men do, when they 
{peak of fpecies of things, as ftippofing them made by nature, and diftin- 
guifhed by real offences. 

§ 50. For let us conffder, when we affirm, that all gold is fixed, either it 
means that fixednefs is a part of the definition, part of the nominal effence 
the word gold Hands for; and fo this affirmation, all gold is fixed, contains 

nothing 
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' iigfdfications (which I have explained at large already) or elfe to make 
known that new tignification we apply them to. 
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' rrr° K °i lly the ***** of P ro P ofltiort6 >- but 'vhoJe. .fentences. one to another, with 
III. their ieveral relations and dependencies, to make a coherent difcourfe. 

Inihcm^n. § f- Th ® words, v.horchv iv i tes what connection it gives to the fe- 
hfts the arthof veia * afiiriliatxQijs and negations,*. that: it unites in one continued reafoning or 
wdl-fpeak- narration, are generally called particles; and it is in the right ufe of thefe, 
b ’ that more particularly confiils the elearnels and beautv of a good ftyle. To 

think well, it is not enough that a man .has ideas clear and dittind in his 
thoughts, nor that he obferves the agreement or difagreement of fome' of 
ttien ).} but he mult think in train, and obferve the dependence of his thoughts 
and reafonings upon one another. And to exprefs well fuch methodical and 
rational thoughts, he. mull have words to ihew what connexion, reffcridtion,, 
dniiudion, oppohtion ? . emphalfs, &t\ he gives to each refpedive part -of his 
dilcourfe. To miftake in any of thefe, is to puzzle, initead of informing 
his hearer ;■ and therefore it is that thofe words vvhich are not truly by 
themfeives the names of any ideas, are of fuch conftant and indifpenfable ufe 
in language, and do much contribute to men’s well exprdling themfeives. 

$ P Thi s P art of grammar has been perhaps as much neglected, as feme 
the tnind others over-diligently cultivated. It is ealy for men to write, one after an¬ 
other, oi cafes andgenaers, moods and tenfes, gerunds and fupines: in thefe, 
and the like, there lias been great diligence' tiled ; and. particles themfeives, 
in feme languages, have beefeTwith great drew of exadnefe, ranked'into their 
feveral orders. But though prepqfitions; and conjundions, See. are names 
well known in grammar, and the particles contained under them carefully 
ranked into their diftind fubdivifions ; yet lie who would-fliew the right ufe 
of particles, and what fignifkancy and force they have, mull take a little 
more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and obferve nicely the feveral 
poftures of his mind in dlfcourfing. 

§4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe words, to render 
them,- as is ufual in didionaries, by words of another tongue which come 
neared to their fi gnification : for what is meant by them is commonly as 
hard to be uriderfiood in one, as another language. They are all marks of 
fome adion, or intimation of the mind • and" therefore to underhand them 
rightly, the feveral views, pollutes, hands, turns, limitations and excep¬ 
tions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which we have, either 
none, or very deficient names, are diligently to be hudied. Of thefe there 
is a great variety, much exceeding the number of particles, that rnoh lan¬ 
guages have to exprefs them by • and therefore it is not to be wondered that 
moil of thefe particles have divers, and fome times almoh oppofite fignifica- 
tions. In the Hebrew tongue there is a particle conljliing of but one fingle 
letter, of vvhich there are reckoned up, as I remember, Jcvcnty, I am lure 
above fifty feveral fignifications. 

§ 5. But, is a particle, none more.familiar in our language } and he that 
ays it is a.decretive coniundion, and that it anfwers fed 'in Latin, nr mats 


fnftance in 
But, 


parts 
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intimate feveral relations the mind gives to the feveral propositions or 
of chern, which it joins by this monofyliable. 

First, 
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- --• ST .» t0 % no more :” here it intimates a (lop of the mind in C ft A p 

the eourfe it was going, before it came quite to the end of it, VII, 

Secondly, " I §w but two plants here it (hews, that the min 
the fenfe to. what is expfefied, with a -negation of all other. 

Thirdly, - you pray; but it is not that God would bring yot 

_ __ ... 


uian It mourn De ; me tatter • mews, tnat- the mind makes a direct oppobtior 
between that, and what goes before it. 

Fifthly, - all animals have fenfe } but a dog is an animal:” here it 
fignifies little more, but that the lattet proportion is joined to the former, 

. § 6 - theie,^ I doubt not, might be added a great many other fignitica- This matter 
tions of this particle, if it were my budnets to examine it in its fill! latitude, but 
and confider it in all the places it is to be found: which if one ihould do, $| he4 
I doubt, whether in all thole manners it is made ufe of, it would deferve 
the title of difcretive, which grammarians give to it. But I intend not here 
a full explication of this fort of figns. The indances I have given in this 
one, may give occafion to refieft on their ufe and force in language, and lead 


Ltj, iinu uiacrs in certain conirru 
whole fentence contained in them. 
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Of abftra.-t and concrete terms. 




§.i. np-HE ordinary words of language, and our common ule of them, C h a ? , 
■■ JL would have given us light into the nature of our ideas, if they VIII, 

had been but conftdered with attention, The mind, as has been (hewn c,-.-. 


Il ls a power to abdradt its ideas, and fo they become efiences, general ef- 
knees, whereby the forts of things are diilinguiflied. Now each abdradt ' frriikahte 
■ idea being didindl, fo that of any two the one can nev,er be the other, the °df 0<r |^ Q * 
niincl will, by its intuitive knowledge, perceive their difference; and there- tvbv’ 
fore in propofitions, no two whole ideas can ever be affirmed one of another. 

..This we fee i n the common ufe of language,' which permi ts not any two 
abdradt words, or names of abdradt ideas, to be affirmed one of another. 

For how near of kin foever. they may feem to be, and how certain foever 
ins, that man is an animal, or rational, or white, yet every one at hrll 
hearing perceives the faldiood of. thefe propofitions; humanity is ariimalitv, 
or rationality, or vvhitenefs r and this is as evident, as any of the modal- 
1 1 ---- -- All-, our affirmations then art only inconcrete, which is 




the 
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the affirming, not one abftrad: idea to be another, but one .abftra& idea to 
be joined to another ; which abftraift .ideas, in fubftaoces, may be of any 
fort; in all the reft, are little el ft* but of relations; and in fubftanees, the 
rnoft frequent are of powers; v. g. a man is white,’' fgriiiies, that the 
thins: that has the eifcnce .of a man, has allb in it the efFeace of wbdstenefs, 
which is nothing but a power to produce the idea of whitenefs in one, 
whole eyes can discover ordinary objGifts j or ft a man is rational,” dignifies 
that the fame thing that hath the efience of a man, hath alio in it the edence 
of rationality, 1. t. 


.a power ■of reiioning . 1 


They Chew 
the difference 
.of our ideas. 


This diftinttion of names fhews us alfo the tjUfterencc of our ideas: 
-e ohferve them, we fhall find that dor fhnple ideas have all abftratft. 


for ifw . ...■).H| 

as well as concrete names; the one whereof is (to Jpeak the language of 
grammarians) a fubftantlve, the other an adjediive ; as v/hitenefs, white# 
iweetneft, fweet. The like all© holds .in' our ideas of modes and relations ; 
as juftiee, juft .} eqnalky, equal ; only with this difference, thftt fome of the 
concrete names of relations, amongft men. ednefty, arc ibhftantjves; as :pa- 
ternitas, pater; whereof it Wefe eafy to render a reaihn. But ns to our ideas 
cf fttb.ftan.ces, we have very l$w or no abftradt names at all. For though 
the ftiboois have introduced animalitas, hitman.teas, edhpotietas., and fome 
others; yet they hold no .proportion xvith that infinite number of ..names of 
ftubftan'ces, to which they never were rididi^h^s' .enough to attempt the 
coining of abftradt ones : and .thofe few:tliaf rtfia?,;jfcliooJs;fp£gedi* and put into 
the nmuthf of their fehdlari, could never yet get admittance in to common 
lift# oj-'obtain the licence of public approbation. Which Jhems to me at 
ie-aft to intimate the confeflioirof all mankind, that they have no ideas of 
the real effences of fubftances, lines they have not names for luch ideas: 
which no doubt they would have had, had not their eonfeioufnefs to them- 
felves of their ignorance of them kept them from fo idle an attempt. And 
therefore though they had ideas enough to diftiriguffti gold from a ftone, 
and metal from wood; yet they but timoroufly ventured on fuch terms, as 
.aurfttas and fedetas, metaBictas and ligriietag, or the like names, which 
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had not, vt r hich firft eoined, and then introdueed animalitas, and humanitas, 
and.the like; which yet went very little farther than their own fchools,and. 
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'Of the imperfection of words. 



and uncertain in their ligmfkations. To examine the perfection .or draper- 
fedion of ^o,riis, it k ncceflary to confider their ufe arfe end : for as 
they are more or lei's fitted to attain that, id are they marc .or Jelfeperfed. 
W« have, in the former part of this difeourfc, often upon occafion •men¬ 
tioned- a double ufe of words. 

Tlrst, one i‘m'the ,recording of our own thoughts. 

Srcon Dir, the other for the communicating of our .thoughts,to others, 

|stt* As to the ferfi of thefe, for the recording our,own thoughts for dtp.help 
nf our own msmfttief, whereby, as it were, A tali; to.oiufeVve,, any words 
will ferve the turn. For lince founds are voluntary and indifferent "iigus of 
•any ideas,, a man a»y ufe what words he plgafes, to fig-nify his own ideas , to 
himfeli : and there will be no imperfection in them, if he cmiftantly ufe 
•the lame ilgn for the fame idea; for then he,cannot fail of having.his meaning 
underftood, wherein cojififts the right ufe .and perfection. of language. 

§ 3. Secondly, as to communication of words, that too has a°douhfe ufe. 

I. Civil. • 

II. Philosophical. 

•IfntsT, by ‘their civil ufe, I mean inch a communication of. thoughts and 
ideas by words,, as may ferve for the upholding common eonverfation and 
commerce, about the ordinary.afiairs,and convenicncics of civil life, in . the. 
focieties of men one amongif .another, 

Secondly, by the philoiophical ufe of words, bmean fuchan ufe of them, 
as may ferve to convey the precife notions qf things,.and to exprefs, in general; 
pro poll Lions,, certain and undoubted truths, which the mind may reft upon, 
and be fetish# with, in its fearch after true knowledge. Thefe. two ufes 
are ve’ry diflind; and a great deal lets exadnefs will ferve in the one than 
in the other, as we fhall lee in what follows. 

§ 4. Tile chief end of language in communication being to Be underflpod, 
words ferve not well for that end,, neither in civil nor philofophicai difeourie,. 
when any word does naf excite jn the hearer the fame, idea which it Hands-for 
in the mind of the jpeaker. Now lince founds have no natural connedion 
with our ideas, but have all their iignification from the arbitrary impofifion of 
men, the doubtfulnefs and uncertainly of their, fignification, which is the 
.imperfedion we here are fpeaking of, has its caufe more in the ideas they 
Hand for, than m any incapacity there .is in one found more than in another, 
to fignify any idea: for . in., that, regard they are ail equally perfed.. * 
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K That then which makes doubtfulnds and uncertainty in the figntficatWn 
u. of tome more than other words, is the difference of ideas they ftafld for. 


their 
fe* 
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t.o». and hold intelligible dilcourfe with others in any language. "But this is 
hardeft (o be done, where. 


Ft* ST, the ideas they Hand for are very complex, and made up of a Meat 
number of ideas put together, ; ■ ; ,. g f ■ * . 1 


nature js aim 10 no let tied . 
and ndjufb 

"Fhik oly, when the fignifkation of the word is : referred to a ftandard, 
which itendard.i$.not ealy .to be known. . • ■ , 

h ou RTHtay, where the iigmfieation of the word, and the real eflence of 
the thing, are not exactly the lame. ' - c^m ■ i; 

.. |# ^culties that attend the iignification of federal words that are 

intelligible. I hole which are not intelligible at all, fuch-as names Handing 
ior any hmpJe ideas, which another has not organs or faculties to attain j as 
the names of colours to a blind man, or founds to a deaf man ; need not 
here be mentioned.. 

In all thefe cafes we fir all find an imperfection in words, which X (hall more 
at large explain,, in their particular application to our feveral forts of ideas : 
for if we examine them, we fhall find that the names of mixed modes are 


_ . iiAuivo ux tiixAcu iiiuucs are 

molt liable to douhtfulnefs and imperfe<Sjl6n, for the two firft of thefe 
reafons; and the names of fubftances chieftv for the two latter, 

5 '”r 5 % . F,rst > awMmcsof mixed modes are many of them liable to great 
»oKo«k- ‘y. and Oblcumy in their iignification. 

fuL Firft, h btCAasE of thatgreat compofition thefe Complex ideas are often made nt> 
ideaTtLy 6 ?”* / ° * na ^ e ^jrds ferric^Ble to the end of communication, it is necefiaiy 
fend for are ( as ‘>ccn Jatd) that they excite in the hearer exactly the -fame idea they 
fo complex, fiand.for.in the mind of the foeaker. Without thi* m*.« 


uctompounaea, it is not ealy tor men to form and retain that idea fo exadUv, 
as to make the name in common ufe Hand for the fame precile idea, without 
any the leaft variation. Hence it comes to pais, that men’s names of very 
compound ideas, fuch as for the moft part are moral words, have feldorn, 
in two different men, the fame precife dignification j iince one man’s 


Secondly, 


complex idea kldom agrees with another’s, and often differs from liis own, 
from tliat which he had yeilerday, or will have to-morrow. 

h r "thev - $ V /*♦ ® ECAUSE ^ ie namcs of mixed modes, for the moft part, want 
haviAofeii i awis l rds mUure > whereby men may rectify and adjuft theirfigmfications ; 
ferdi. liieieiore they are very various and doubtful. They are affernbinges of ideas 
piu together at the plealure of the mind, puriuing its own ends of difeourfe, 
uid fuited to its own notions ; whereby it defigns not to copy any thing really 
^ 3 exifting. 
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exiting, but to denominate and rank things, as they come to agree with thofe 
archetypes or forms it has made. He that firii brought the word iharn, 
or wheedle, or banter, in ufe, nut together, as he thoueht fit, thole ideas he 
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made it (land for: and as it is with any new names, of modes,- that are now 
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brought into any lang 
made ufe of. Names 


b it was with the old ones, when they were firflr 
a.f a,,.,, l tub ■ ■ 
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(land for eolledions of ideas which the 



which the murder is committed, and is all the adkoti 
tnatpernaps is viitoie, mas no natural connection with thole other ideas that 
make up the complex one, named murder. They have their union and com- 
K 1 nofirm n.nW frnm thp iinder.ftand 
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nificatioh of the name that hands forTueh voluntary collections Ihouid 1 
often various in the minds of different men, who have fcarce any handing 
rule to regulate themfelv.es and their notions by, in inch; arbitrary ideas^ 

§ 8 . It is true, common ufe, **'•** ^ nrm ' ri H* Tun. 

poled here to afford feme aid, to- ....... , 

cannot be denied, but that in fame meafure it does. 

the meaning of words pretty well for common conve-~--- 

having an authority to ehabhfh the preeife fignification- of words, nor deter-- 
deas any one (hall annex'them, common, ufe is not fufficient 

. *. ... ■ -, , r n t 
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may not be made the lign of .fair different ideas, 
lure of propriety itfdf being no-where eftablifhed, it is oft 
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dmea- 
i or no. 


iignincafiou; <uiu even iu uibn tutu uavw muxu < 
do not always ftand for the fame idea in fpeaker am 

names glory and gratitude be the fame in every man’s mouth thr. .. 0 .., „ 
whole country, yet the complex collective idea, which every one thinks on, 
or intends by that name, is apparently very different in. men ufing the lame 

f ... 1 


language. 


§ 9. Th3e way alfo wherein the names of mixed modes are ordinaril" 1 
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doe's not a little contribute to the do.ubtfulnefs of their fignification. For if we 
will oblerve how children learn languages, we (hall find that to make them 
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underhand what the names of fnrsple ideas, or fubitanees, hand for,, people 
ordinarily Ihew them-the thing,, whereof they would have them have the idea; 
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them, moral words, the founds are u fually learned rirft; and then to know 
what complex ideas they Hand for, they are either beholden to the explica¬ 
tion of others, or (which happens for the moft part) are left to their own 
obfervation and induftry j which being little laid, out in the fearch of the 
true and precife meaning of names, thele moral words are in moft men’s 
mouths little more than bare founds; or when they have any, it is for the 
moft part but a very loofe and undetermined, and eonfaquent.lv obfeure and 
eonfufed tigri ideation. And even thofe themfelves, who have with more at¬ 
tention fettled their notions, do yet hardly avoid the inconvenience, to have 
them Hand for complex ideas, differen t from thofe which other, even intel¬ 
ligent and ftudious men, make them the figns of. Where foal! one rind any, 
either controversial debate, or familiar diicourfe, concerning honour, faith’ 
grace, religion, chuich, &c. wherein it is not; eafy to oblerve the different 
notions men have of them ? which, is nothing but this, that they are hot 
agreed in the iignification of thofe words, nor have in their minds the fame 
complex .ideas which they make them ftand for : and fo all the con tells that 
follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a found. And hence we 
fee, that in the interpretation of laws, whether divine or human, there is no 
end; comments beget comments, and explications'make new matter for ex¬ 
plications } and of limiting, diilinguifhing, varying the iignification of thele 
.moral, words, there is no end. Thefe ideas of men’s making are, by men 
ftill having the fame power, multiplied in infinitum. Many a man who was 
pretty well fatished of the meaning of a text of feripture, or claufe in the 
code at firft reading, has by confulting commentators quite loft the fenfe of 
it, and by thele elucidations given rife or increafe to his doubts, and drawn 
obicurity upon the place, I fay not this, that I think commentaries need- 
lefs; but to ihew how Uncertain the names of mixed modes naturally are, 
even in the mouths of thofe who had both the intention and the faculty of 
fpeaking as clearly as language was capable to exprefs their thoughts. 

§ fo. What qbfeurity this has unavoidably brought upon the writings of 
men, who have lived in remote ages and different countries, it will be needlefs 
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very,felicitous about the meaning of, but thofe that contain either truths we 
are required to believe, or laws we are to obey, and draw inconveniencies on 
us when we miftake or tranfgrcfs; we may be Ids anxious about the fenfe of 
other authors ; who writing but their own opinions, we are under no greater 
neceffity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil depending 
not on their decrees, we may fafely be ignorant of their notions : and therefore, 
in the reading of them, if they do not ufo their words with a due clearneff 
and perfpicuity; we may lay them slide, and, without any injury done them, 
refolve thus with oarfelves, 

u Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi.” 

§ n. If 
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.ideation of their names by the things thernfelves, if" we will have 
aes to be iigns of them, and Hand for them. Here, it is true, we 


larabteriftical notes to rank and denominate things by. In t 
inuft follow nature, fuit our complex ideas to real exiftences, and 
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have patterns to follow; but patterns that will make the lignification of 
their names very uncertain i for names muft be of a very unsteady and va¬ 
rious meaning, if the ideas they ftand for be referred to'ftandards without 
us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known, hut imperfectly 
and uncertainly, r " ' 

§ 12. 1 he names oi fubflances have, as has been fhewn, a double refe- 
rence m their ordinary ule. 

First, fometimes they are made to ftand for, and jfo their fignificatioti is JLei 
iappoied to agree to, the real coniHtution of things, from which ail their % ice * 
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pioperties . ow, and in which they all center. But tnis real conftitution 
oi (as it is apt to be called) efience, being utterly unknown to us, anv found 
taat is put to ftand for it, muft be very uncertain in its application • and it 
will be impofliblc to know what things are, or ought to be called an horft 
or anatomy, when thofe words are put for real eflences, that we have no 
ideas of at all And therefore in this fuppofition, the names of fubflances 
being referred to ftandards that cannot tie known, their figmficatiohs can 
never be ad;ufted and eftablifhed by thofe ftandards. 

, § i' 3 - S#oNO-i.y, the limple ideas that are found to co-exift in fubflances 
being that which their names immediately iignify, thefe, as united in the 
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referred, and by which their figmfications may be beft rectified. But new 
ther will thefe archetypes, fo well ferve to this purpofe, as to leave thefe 
names without very various and uncertain figmfications, Became thele 
firnple ideas that co-exift, and are united in the fame fabjeeb. bein* very 
numerous, and having all an equal right to go into the complex fpecifu k 
idea, which the ipecifick name is to ftand for; men, though they propofe to 
themfelyes the very ft me fubjedt to confider, yet frame very different ideas 
about it ; and fo the name they ufe for it unavoidably comes to have in fe 
vera men, very different figmfications. The fimple qualities which make 
up the. complex ideas being moft of them powers, in relation to changes 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other bodies, are almoft^im- 
fimte. He that fhall but obferve what a great variety of alterations any one 
of the baler metals is apt to receive from the differed* application only of 
fire ; and how much a greater number of changes any of them will receive 
m the hands of a ehymift, by the application of other bodies; will not think 
n T that 1 COUllt the P ro P enies of any fort of bodies not eafy to be 
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Imperfe&ion of words. 

colle&ed, and compleatly known by the ways of inquiry, which our facul¬ 
ties are capable of. They being therefore at leaft fo many, that no man can 
know the precite and definite number, they are differently difcovered by dif¬ 
ferent men, according to their various/kill, attention, and ways of handling; 
who therefore cannot chufe but have different ideas of the tame fubflance, 
and therefore make the fignification of its common name very various and 
uncertain. 
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ones 

his complex idea thole qu£ 
thdiigh in the fubffance of gold, one latisfies himlelf with colour and weight, 
yet another thinks folubility in aq. regia as neceffary to be joined with that 
colour in his idea of gold* as any one docs its fulibiiitv; folubility in aq. regia 
being a quality as conftantly joined with its colour and weight, as funbility, 
or any other; others put in its ductility or lixednefs, &c. as they have been 
taught by- tradition or experience. Who'of all thefe has eftablilhed the right 
fignification of the word gold? or who fhall be the judge to determine ? 
Each has its ffandard in nature, which-he appeals to, and with reafon thinks 
he has the fame right to put into his complex idea, fignified by the word gold, 
thole qualities which upon trial he has found united; as another, who has 
net fo well examined, has to leave them out; or a third, who has made 
other trials, has to put in others. For the union in nature of thefe qualities 
being the true ground of their union in one complex'idea, who can lay, one 
of them has more reafon to be put in, or left out, than another ? From hence 
it will always unavoidably follow, that the complex ideas of fubftances, in 
men ufing the fame name for them, will be very various; and fo the fiq-ni- 
Jications of thofe names very uncertain. 

§ 14.. Besides, there is fcarce any particular thing exifting, which, in 
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fome of its liinple ideas, does not communicate with a greater, and in others 
n lefs number of particular beings: who ffiall determine in this cafe which 
are thole that are to make up the precife collection that is to be fignified by 
the fpecifick name ; or can with any juft authority preferibe, which obvious 
or common qualities -are to be left out; or which more lecret, or more paiv 
titular, are to he put into the fignification of the name- of any fubftance ?.- 
All which together feldom or never fail to produce that various and doubtful 
fignification in the names of fubftances, which caufes fuch uncertainty, dif- 
putes, or- miftakes; when we come to a philofcphical ufe of them. 

§ 1 5. It is true, as to civil and common eonverfation, the general names 
of fubftances, regulated in their ordinary fignification by fome obvious quali¬ 
ties, (as by the fhape and figure in things of known feminal propagation, and 
in other fubftances,’ for the moll part by colour, joined with feme other fenli- 
ble qualities) do well enough to defign the things men would be underllood 
to fpeak of : and fo they ulually conceive well .enough the fubftances meant 
by the word gold, or apple, to diftinguifti the one from the other.. But in. 
philofophical inquiries and debates, where general truths are to be eftablilhed, , 
and confequences drawn from pofition.s laid down ; there the precife figni’fica— 
tion of the names of fubftances will be. found, not only not to be well eftablifh- 
.ed, but alfo very hard to be fo. For example, he that ffiall make malleablenels, 
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Imperfection of words. 

° c " K weight, which being a quality, as firaitly joined with that colour, as its 
ill. fufibility, he thinks has the fame reafon to be joined in its idea, and to be 
' hgnitied by its name : and therefore the other made up of body, of fuch a 
colour and fufibility, to be imperfebt ; and fo on of all the reft: wherein no 
one can fliew a reafon why fome of the infeparable qualities, that are always 
united in nature, fhould be put into the nominal eifence, and others left out: 
or why the word gold, fignifying that fort q{ body the ring on his finger is 
made of, fhould determine that fort rather by its colour, weight, and fufibility, 
than by its colour, weight, and folubility in aq, regia : fmce the difiblving 
it by that liquor is as infeparable from it as thefufion by fire; and they are both 
of them nothing but the relation which that fubfiance has to two other bo¬ 
dies, which have a power to operate differently upon it. For by what right 
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being all but properties depending on its real eonftitution, and nothing but 
powers, either active or paffive, in reference to other bodies ; no one lias- 
authority to determine the lignification of the word gold (as referred to fuch 
a body existing in nature) more to one collection of ideas to be found in 
that body than to another: v/hereby the ignifi cation of that name muff un¬ 
avoidably be very uncertain; fince, as has been laid, feveral people obferve 
feveral properties in the fame fubfiance; and, I think, I may fay no-body at 
all. And therefore we have but very imperfedt defer ip tions of things, and 
words have very uncertain fignifications. 

§ 1.8 . From what has been laid, it is eafy to obferve what has been before 
remarked, viz. That the names of fimple ideas are, of all others, the leaft 
liable to mijftakes, and that for thefe reafons. Firfi, becaufe the ideas they 
fiand for, being each but one fingle perception, are much ealier got, and more 
clearly retained, than the more complex ones, and therefore are not liable to 
the uncertainty which ufuallyattends tfiofc compounded ones of fubftances and 
mixed modes, in which the precife number of fimple ideas, that make them 
up, are not eaiily agreed, and fo readily kept in the mind. And tecondly, 
beeaule they are never referred to any other eflence, but barely that percep¬ 
tion they immediately dignify: which reference is that which renders the 
fignification of the names of iubfiances naturally fo perplexed, and gives or:- 
cafion to fo many difputes. Men that do not perverfely ufe their words, or 
on purpofe let themielves to cavil, feldom millake in any language, which 
they are acquainted with, the ufe and fignification of the names of fimple 
ideas: white aad IVv^et, yellow and bitter, carry, a very obvious meaning 
with them, which every one precifely comprehends, or eaiily perceives he is 
ignorant of, and feeks to be informed. But what precife collection of fimple 
ideas modefiy or frugality fiand for in another's ufe, is not fo certainly known. 
And however we are apt to think, we well enough know, what, is meant by 
gold or iron; yet. the. precife complex idea, others make them the figns of, 
is not lb certain: and I believe it is very feldom that, in fpeaker and hearer, 
they Hand for exactly the fame collection, Which mull needs produce 
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§ 20. Mixed modes therefore, that are. made up but of a few and obvi- 
pus Ample ideas, have ufually names of no very uncertain hgmhcatioin But the names of 
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ces nor exad reprefentations of the patterns they are referred to, ftances. 
uc uauic yet to greater imperfection and uncertainty, especially when we 
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faid clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge: which being-converfant 
about truth, had constantly to do with proportions. And though it termi¬ 
nated in things, yet it was for the molt part fo much by the intervention of 
words, that they feemed fcarce feparable from our general knowledge. At 
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before our eyes, and iinpoie upon our 
we conftder, in the fallacies men put upon themfelves as well as o 
the rnijtakes in men’s difputes and notions, how great a part is owing to 
Words, and their uncertain or miftaken figqifications, we (hail have realon to 
think this no fmall obftacle in the way to ^knowledge; winch, I conclude, 
we- are the more carefully to be warned of, becaule it has been fo tar from 
being taken notice of as an inconvenience, that the arts of improving it 
have been made the buhnefs of men’s ftudy; and ^ ^ 
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ot knowledge, more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the controverts 
that make fach a noife in the world,.would of thcmfelves ceafe ; and the wav 
to knowledge, and perhaps peace too, he a great deal opener than it does. ' 
§ 22. Sure I am, that the fignification of words in all languages depend¬ 
ing very much on the thoughts, notions, and ideas of him that ufes them, 
mult unavoidably be ot great uncertainty to men of the fame language and 
country, f his is fo evident in the Greek authors, that he that ffiall nerufe 
their writings will find in almoft every one of them a diftind language, 
though the ume words. But when to this natural difficulty in every coun¬ 
try there mail be added different countries and remote ages, wherein the 
ipeakers and writers had very different notions, tempers, cuftoms, ornaments 
and figures of fpeech, &c. everyone of which influenced the fignification of 
their words then, though to us now they are loft and unknown; it would 
become us to be charitable one to another in our interpretations or mifun- 
ei {landing of thole antient writings: which though of great concernment 
to oe underlloocl, are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of fpeech, which 
v if we except the names of Ample ideas, and fome very obvious things) is 
not capable, without aconftaiit defining the terms, of conveying the fenfe and 
intention of the ipeaker, without any manner of doubt and uncertainty^ to 
112 heaier. And in difeouries of religion, law, and morality, as they are 
matters of the higheft concernment, fo there will be the greateft difficulty. 

§ 23. The volumes of interpreters and commentators on the old and new 
Teftament are but too manifeft proofs of this. Though every thing laid in 
the text be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay cannot chufe but be 
vei) (c'llible in the underftanding of it. Nor is. it to be wondered, that the 
will of God, when cloathed in words, fhould be liable to that doubt and 
uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that fort of conveyance j; when even 
his Son, whilft cloathed in flefh, was fubjedt to all the frailties and inconve- 
mencies of human nature, fin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
goodnefs, that he hath Ip read before all the world fuch legible characters of 
his works and providence, and given all mankind fo Efficient a light ofreafon, 
that they to whom this written word never came, could not (whenever they 
fet themfelves to fearch) either doubt of the being of a God, or of the obe¬ 
dience due to him. Since then the precepts of “natural religion are plain, 
and very intelligible to all mankind, and feldom come to be controverted \ 
and other revealed truths, which are conveyed to us by books and languages* 
are liable to the common and natural obfeurities and difficulties incident to 
words; methinks it would become us to be more careful and diligent in ob- 
fervmg the former, and lefs magifterial, pofitive, and imperious, in impofino- 
our own fenfe and interpretations of the latter. 
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C H A P T E R X. 

Of the abufe of words. 

§ 1. ESIDES the imperfection that is naturally in language, and the q h a p< 
O ohfcurity and confufion that is fo hard to be avoided in the ufeof x. 
words, there are feveral wilful faults and negleCts which men are guilty of ,.j 

in this way of communication, whereby they render thele figns lefs clear Abute of 
and diftinCt in their fignification, than naturally they need to be. 

§2 . First, in this kind, the firft and moft palpable abufe is, the ufing Firft, words 
of words without clear and diftinCt ideas j or, which is worfe, figns without wl *S" t o ^y» 
any thing fignified. Of thefe there are two forts; c l ear ideas. . 

I. One may obferve, in all languages, certain words, that if they be exa¬ 
mined, will be found, in their firft original and their appropriated ufe, not 
to Hand for any clear and diftinCt ideas. Thefe, for the moil part, the 
feveral feCts of philosophy and religion have introduced. For their authors, 
or promoters, either affebfcing fomething lingular and out of the way of 
common apprehenfions, or to fupport fome ftrange opinions, or cover fome 
weaknefs of their hypothefis,, feldom fail to coin new words, and fuch as 
when they come to.be examined, may juftly be called infignificant terms. 

For having either had no determinate collection of ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firft invented! or at leait fuch as, if well examined, will 
be found inconfiftent j it is no wonder if afterwards, in the vulgar ufe of 
the fame party, they remain empty founds, with little or no fignification, 
amongft thofe who think it enough to have them often in their mouths, as 
the diftingui firing characters of their church, or fchool, without much 
troubling their heads to examine what are the precife ideas they ftand for. 

1 (hall not. need, here to heap up in fiances ; every man’s reading and conver- 
fation will fufficiently fumifh him : or if he wants to be better fibred, the 
great mint-mafters of this kind of terms, I mean the fchool-men and meta- 
phyiicians (under which, I think, the difputing natural and moral philo- 
fo.phers of thefe latter ages, may be comprehended) have wherewithal abun¬ 
dantly to content him... 

§ 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abufe yet. farther, who take fo 
little care to lay by words, which in their primary notation have fcarce any 
clear and..diftinCt ideas which they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable 
negligence they familiarly ufe words, which the propriety of language has, 
alfixed. to very important ideas, without any diftinCt meaning at all. Wil’dom, 
glory, grace, &c. are words frequent enough in every man’s mouth, j but if a 
great many of thofe who, ufe them, fhould be afked what they mean by 
them,, they would , be at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer; a plain ' 
proof, that though they have learned thofe founds, and have them ready at’ 
their tongues end, yet there are no determined ideas laid, up in their minds, 
which are to be expreffed to others by them.. 

§ 4. Mem. 
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contefts, the fame fort of proceeding pa ties commonly for wit and learning : C h a f. 
but to me it appears a greater diihoneify, than the mifplacing of counters in A. 
the carting up a debt; and the cheat the greater, by how much truth is of 
greater concernment and value than money. 

§6. Thirdly, another abufe of language is an afFe&ed obfcurity, by ei~ .g 
ther applying old words to new and unufual fi gasifications, or introducing wrong appii- 
new and ambiguous terms, without defining either; or elle putting them fo cation, 
together, as may confound their ordinary meaning. 1 hough the Peripatetic 
philofophy has been moft eminent in this way, yet other fedfcs have not 
been wholly clear of it. There'are fcarce any of them that are not cumbered 
with forae difficulties (fuch is the imperfedtion of human knowledge) which 
they have been fain to cover with obfcurity of terms, and to confound the 
fignification of words, which, like a mift before people’s eyes, might hinder 
their weak parts from being difcovered. That body and extenfion, in com¬ 
mon ufe, ftand for two dirtindt ideas, is plain to any one that will but reflect 
a little. For were their fignification precifely the fame, it would be proper, 
and as intelligible to lay, the body of an extenfion, as the extenfion of a body j 
and yet there are thofe who find it neceflary to confound their fignification. 

To this abufe, and the mifchiefs of confounding the fignification of words, 
logick and the liberal fciences, as they have been handled in the fchools, 
have given reputation; and the admired art of difputing hath added much to 
the natural imperfection of languages, whilft it has been made ufe of and 
fitted to perplex the fignification of words, more than to difcover the know¬ 
ledge and truth of things: and he that will look into that fort of learned 
writings, will find the words there much more obfcure, uncertain, and un¬ 
determined. in their meaning, than they are in ordinary convertation. 

§ y. This is unavoidably to be fo, where men’s parts and learning are logick an^ 
ertimated .by their drill in difputing. And if reputation and reward fihall at- ^ac^contrf. 
tend thefe conquefts, which depend moftly on the finenefs and niceties of butedtothis. 
words, it is no wonder if the wit of man, fo employed, ffiould perplex, in¬ 
volve, and fubtilize the fignification of founds, fo as never to want fomething 
to fay, in oppoling or defending any quertion; the victory being adjudged 
.not to him who had truth on his fide, but the iaft word in the difpute. 

§ 8 . This, though a very ufelefs fkill, and that which I think the diredt Calling U 
oppofite to the ways of knowledge, hath yet puffed hitherto under the lau- fubtllty ' 
dablc and erteetned names of fubtilty and acutenefs: and has. had the applaufc 
o.f the fchools, and encouragement of one part of the learned men of the 
world. And no wonder, fince the philofophers of old (the difputing and 
wrangling philofophers I mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and with reafon taxes) 
and the fchoo.lmen fince, aiming at glory and erteem for their great and uni¬ 
versal knowledge, eafier a great deal to be pretended to, than really acquired, 
found this a good expedient to cover their ignorance with a curious and 
inexplicable web of perplexed words, and procure to themfelves the ad¬ 
miration of others by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce wonder, 
beeaufe they could not be underftood : whilrt it appears in all hiftory, that 
thefe profound dodtors were no wifer, nor more uieful than their neighbours; 
and brought but finall advantage to human life, or the focieties wherein they 
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Book lived,: unlefs the coining of new words, where they produced no new things 
HI. to. apply them to, or the perplexing • or obfcuring- the fignification of old 
ones, and fo ; bringing all things into queftion and dilpute, were a thing pro¬ 
fitable to the life of man, or worthy commendation and reward. 

This learn- § 9 , For notwithflanding thefe learned difputants, thefe all-knowing 
«ig very little do&ors, ft was to the uoicholaltic ftatefinan, that the governments of the 
world owed their peace, defence, and liberties; and from the illiterate and 
contemned media-nick (a. name of di(grace) that they received the improve- 
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prevailed mightily in thefe laft ages, by the intereft and artifice of 
thole who found no eafier way to that pitch of authority and dominion they 
have attained, than by amufing the men of bulinefs and ignorant with 
hard words, or employing the ingenious and idle in intricate dispute's about 
unintelligible terms, and holding them perpetually entangled in that endlefs 
labyrinth. Befides, there is no fuch way to gain admittance, or give defence 
to ltrange and abfurd doCtrines, as to guard them round about with legions 
of oblcure, doubtful, and undefined words: which yet make thefe retreats 
more like the dens of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortrelfes of fair 
warriors; which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the ftrength. 
that is in them, but the briars and thorns,, and the obfeurityof the thickets 
they are befet with. For untruth being unacceptable to the mind of man, 
there is no other defence left for abfurdity, but obfeurity. 

§ to. Thus learned ignorance, and this art of keeping, even inquifitive 
men, from true knowledge, hath been propagated in the world, and hath 
much perplexed, whilit it pretended to inform the undtr-iianding. For we 
fee that other w-ell-tpeaning and: wife men, whole education and parts had 
not acquired that acutenefs, could intelligibly qxprefs themfelves to one ano¬ 
ther ; and in its. plain ufc make a benefit of language. But though unlearned 
men well enough understood the words white and black, &c. and had con- 
ftant notions of the ideas dignified by thofe words ; yet there were philofo- 
phers found, who had learning and iubtilty enough to prove, that-fnow was 
black’; i. e. to prove, that white was black. Whereby they had the advan¬ 
tage to defiroy the inffruments and means of diffcourfe, conv-erfationi, in— 
firuCtion, and, fociety ; whilfi with great art and fubtilty they did. no more 
but perplex and confound the fignification. of words, ancl thereby render 
language lefs ufeful, than the real defe&s of it had nlade it; a gift, which 
the illiterate had not attained to. 

§n. These learned men did equally inftmdt men’s underftandings, and 
profit their lives, as he who fhould alter the fignification of known characters, 
and, by a fub tie device of learning, far iurpaffing the capacity of the illi¬ 
terate, dull.-and.vulgar, fhould, in his writing, lhew that he could put A for 
B, and D for E, &c. to the no fmall admiration and benefit of his reader: 

K being as fenfefs to put black, which is a word agreed on to fiand for one 
ifible idea, to put it, i fay, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e. to call 
fnow black, as to put this.mark A, which is a character agreed on to ftand 
for one modification of found, made by a certain motion of the organs of 
7 fpeeeh, 
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made by another certain mode of the organs ot tpeech. , A * 

§ 12.' Nor hath this .mi(chief-flopped in logical niceties, or curious.empty 
Speculations; it hath invaded the great concernments of human life and perplexed re- 
ciety, obfeured and perplexed the material truths of law and divinity, brought !‘g^ and 
confufion, diforder, and uncertainty into the affairs ol mankind ; and if hot JUllu " 
deftroyed, yet in a great meafure rendered ufelefs, thele tWo great rules, reli¬ 
gion and j office. What have the greateft part of the comments and difputes 
upon the laws of God and man ferved for, but to make file meaning more 
doubtful, and perplex the fenfe ? What have been the effect of-thole multi¬ 
plied curious diftin&ions and. acute niceties, but oblcurky and uncertainty, 
leaving the words more unintelligible, and the reader more at a lofs ? How 
elle comes it to pafc that princes, fpeaking or writing to their lervants, in 
their ordinary commands, are eafily under flood; fpeaking to their people, in 
their laws, are not fo ? And, as 1 remarked before, doth it not often happen, 
that a man of an ordinary capacity very well underffands a text or a law that 
he reads, till he c'onfults an expo li tor, or goes to count'd , who, by that time 
he hath done explaining them, makes the Words fignify eitheqnotlling at all, 
or what he pleafes. 

§ 13. Whether any by-interefts of thefe profeffions have occafipned And ought 
this, I will not here examinej but I leave it to be cenfidered, whether it g 

would not be well for mankind, whole concernment it is to know things as 
they are, and to do what they ought, and not to fpeiid their lives in talking 
about them, or tolling Wolds to and -froj whether it would not be well, 

I fay, that the ufe of words were made plain and direCfc, and that language, 
which was given us for the improvement of knowledge and bond of lociety, 
fhould hot be employed to darken truth, and Unfettle people’s rights ; to raife 
miffs, and render unintelligible both morality and religion ? Or that at 
leaf!, if this will happen, it iliould not be thought learning or knowledge to 
do fo ? 

§ 14. Fourthly, another great abufe of words is, the taking them for 4- Taking 
things. This though it in fome degree concerns all names in general, yet 
more particularly aff’e&s thofe of fubffances. To this abufe thofe men are 
moft fubjedl, who mod confine their thoughts to any one fyftem, and give 
themfelves up into a firm belief of the perfection of any received hypothecs ; 
whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the jternris ot that fedt are fo 1 ’uited 
to the nature of things, that they perfectly correfpond with their real ex- 
iffence. Who is there, that has been bred up in the Peripatetick philofophy, 
who does not think the ten names, under which are ranked the ten predica¬ 
ments, to be exactly conformable to the nature of things ? W ho is there ot 
that fchool, that is not perfuaded, that fubftantial forms, vegetative fouls, 
abhorrence of a vacuum, intentional fpecies, < 5 tc. are fomething real ? Thefe 
words men have learned from their very entrance upon knowledge, and have 
found their matters and fyftems lay great ffrefs upon them ; and there¬ 
fore they cannot quit the opinion, that they are conformable to nature, and 
are the reprefentations of fomething that really exiffs. The Platoniffs have 
their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endeavour towards motion 
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when at reft. There is fcarce any fed in philofophy has not 
a diftind let of terms, that others underhand not; but yet this gibbcrifh, 
which, in the weaknefs of human underftanding, ferves fo well as to palliate 
men’s ignorance, and cover their errors, comes, by familiar ufe amongft thole 
o.t the lame tribe, to feem the rnoft important part of language, and of all 
other the terms the moft fignificant. And Ihould aerial and jetherial ve¬ 
hicles come once, by the prevalency of that dodrine, to be generally received 
any where, no doubt thofe terms would make impreffions on men’s minds, fo 
as to eftablifti them in the perfuaiion of the reality of fuch things, as much as 
Feripatetick forms and intentional fpecies have heretofore done, 
iniiancc, in ^ § *5* 1 low much names taken for things are apt to miflead the under- 
naattcr. handing, the attentive reading of philofophical writers would abundantly 
difcover; and that, perhaps, in words little fufpeded of any luch mifufe. 
I lhall inftance in one only, and that a very familiar one: .how many intri¬ 
cate difputes have there been about matter, as if there were forne fuch thing 
really in nature, diftind from body; as it is evident the word matter ftahds for 
an idea diftind from the idea of body ? .For if the ideas thefe two terms flood 
for were precifely the fame, they might in differently, in all places, be put 
for one another. But we lee, that though it be proper to fay, there is one 
matter of all bodies, one cannot fry there is one body of all matters: we .fa¬ 
miliarly fay, one body is bigger than another; but it founds harfh (and I 
think is never ufed) to lay, one matter is bigger than another. Whence 
comes this then? viz. from hence, that though matter and body be not re¬ 
ally diftind, but wherever there is the one there is the other; yet matter and 
body Hand for two different conceptions, whereof the one is incompleat, and 
but a part of the other. For body Hands for a folid extended figured fub- 
ftance, whereof matter is but a partial and more confided conception, it 
feeming to me to be ufed for the fubftance and folidity of body, without 
taking in its extenfion and figure : and therefore it is that fpeaking of matter, 
we Ipeak of it always as one, becaufe in truth it exprefsly contains nothing but 
the idea of a folid fubftance, which is every-where the fame, every-where uni¬ 
form. This being our idea of matter, we no more conceive or fpeak of dif¬ 
ferent matters in the world, than we do of different folidities; though we 
both conceive and ipeak of different bodies, becaufe extenfion and figure are 
capable of variation. But fince folidity cannot exift without extenfion and 
figure, the taking matter to be the name of fomething really exifting under 
that precifion, has no doubt produced thofe obfeure and unintelligible dif- 
courfes and difputes, which have filled the heads and books of philofophers 
concerning materia prima ; which imperfection or abufe, how far it may con¬ 
cern a great many other general terms, I leave to be cpnfidered. This, I. 
think, 1 may at leaft fay, that we fihould have a great many fewer difputes in. 
the world,, if words were taken for what they are,, the figns of our ideas, only, 
and n.ot for things themfelves. For when we argue about matter, or any 
the like term, we truly argue only about the idea we exprefs by that found, 
whether that precile idea agree to any thing really exifting in nature or no.. 
And if men would tell what .ideas they make their wox'ds ftand for, there 
could not be half that, obfcurity or wrangling, in the fearch or fupport of 
' T that there is. 
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perties depend. Which is fo far from dimimfihiiig the imperfeClion of our 
words, that by a plain abufe it adds- to it when we would make them Hand 
for fomething, which not being in our complex idea, the name we ufe can 
no ways be the lign of. 

§ 1 9. This (hews us the reafon why in mixed modes any of the ideas that 
make the eompoikion of the complex one, being left out or changed, it is 
allowed to be another thing, i. e. to be of another fpecies, it is plain in chance- 
medley, man-flaug'fater, murder, parricide, &c. The reafon whereof is, be- 
caufe the complex idea fignified by that name is the real as well as nominal 
e He nee ; and there is no lecret reference of that name to any other efience 
but that. But in fubftances it is not l'o. For though in that called gold one 
puts into his complex idea what another leaves out, and vice verla; yet men 
do not ufually think that therefore the fpecies is changed : becaufe they le- 
cretly in their minds refer that name, and fuppofe it annexed to a real im¬ 
mutable eilence of a thing exiffiing, on which thofe properties depend. He 
that adds to his complex idea of gold that of fixednefs and folubility in aq. 
regia, which he put not in it before, is not thought to have changed the fpe¬ 
cies ; but only to have a more perfect idea, by adding another limple idea, 
which is always in faCl joined with thofe other, of which his former complex 
idea con filled. But this reference of the name to a thing, whereof we had 
not the idea, is To far from helping at all, that it only ferves the more to in¬ 
volve us in difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real effien.ee of that 
fpecies of bodies, the word gold (which by (landing for a more or Iefs perfect 
collection of fimple ideas, ferves to defign that Tort of body well enough in 
civil difeourfe) comes to have no fgnification at all, being put for fomewhat, 
whereof we have no idea at all, and fo can dignify nothing at all, when the 
body itfelf is away. For however it may be thought all one; yet, if well 
conlidered, it wiil be found a quite different thing to argue about gold in 
name, and about a parcel in the body itfelf, v. g. a piece of leaf-gold laid be¬ 
fore us; though in difeourfe we are fain to fubftitute the name for the thing. 

§ 20. That which I think very much difpofes men to fubftitute their 
names for the real effences of fpecies, is the fuppofition before-mentioned, 
of nature’s 0 " t ^ lat nature works regularly in the production of things, and fets the boun- 
working ai- darics to each of thofe fpecies, by giving exactly the fame real internal con- 
dilution to each individual, which we rank under one general name. Whereas 
any one who obferves their different qualities, can hardly doubt, that many 
of the individuals, called by the fame name, are, in their internal conffitution, 
as different one from another as feveral of thofe which are ranked, under dif¬ 
ferent fpecifick names. This fuppofition, however, that the fame precife 
and internal conffiitution goes always with the fame fpecifick name, makes 
men forward to take thofe names for the representatives of thofe real effiences, 
though indeed they fignify nothing but the complex ideas they have in their 
minds when they ufe them. So that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one thing, 
and being fuppofed for, or put in the place of another, they cannot but, in 
fuch a kind of ufe, caufe a great deal of uncertainty in men's difeouries ; espe¬ 
cially in thofe who have thoroughly imbibed the doCtrine of fubftantial 
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to any one, who ever fo little reflects- on the ufe men make of their words, ' Il;lon! ’• 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a man afks whether this or that 
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fence of a fpecies of things, which he fuppofes Iris name man to Hand for. 

In which wav of tiling the names of fubftances, there are thefe. falfe fuppo- 
fitions contained. 

First, that there are certain precife eflences, according to which nature 
makes all particular things, and by which they are diftinguifhed into fpe¬ 
cies. That every thing has a real confutation, whereby it is what it is, and 
on which its fenftble qualities depend, is pall doubt: but I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the diftindtion of fpecies, as we rank them ; nor 
the boundaries of their names. 

Secondly, this tacitly alio insinuates, as if wc had ideas of thefe pro- 
poled eflences. For to what purpoie elfe is it to inquire whether this or 
that thing have the real eften.ce of the fpecies man, if we did not fuppofe that 
there were Inch a fpecifick. effence known ? which yet is utterly falfe : and 
therefore fuch application of names, as would make them Hand for ideas 
which we have not, muff needs caufe great diforder in difcourfes and reafon- 
ingsabout them, and be a great inconvenience incur communication by words. 

& 22. Sixthly, there remains yet another more general, though perhaps 6 . a fu PF o- 
lefs obferved abufe of words : and that is, that men having by a long and fa- Jfia 
miliar ufe annexed to them certain ideas, they are apt to imagine lo near certain and 
and neceffiuw a connection between the names and the ftgniiication they ufe evident fig- 
them in, that they forwardly iuppofe one cannot but undsrltand wh 
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ht to acquiefce in the words delivered, as 
fe of thole common received founds, the 


fpeaker and hearer had neceffarily the fame preciie ideas. \V hence pftffuming, 
that when they have in djfcourfe ufed any term, they h u e thereby as it were 
let before others the very thing they talk of. And fo likewife taking the 
words of others, as naturally Handing for juft what they thcmlelves have 


been accuftomed to apply them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain 
their own, or underftand clearly others meaning. From whence commonly 


proceednoife and wrangling, without improvement or information j whib 
men take words to be the conftant regular marks of agreed notions, which 
in truth are no more but the voluntary and unfteady ftgns of their own ideas. 
And vet men think it ftrange, if in difeourfe, or (where it is often abfolutely 
ucceffary) in difpute, one fometimes alks the meaning of their terms: though 
the arguings one may every day obferve in converfation, make it evident, that 
there lire few names of complex ideas which any two men ufe for the fame 
juft precife collection. It is hard to name a word which will not be a clear 
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fettled ide-r in nt r 1VC ° r no; 11 ls L eai y t0 perceive that a clear diftind: 
of i t ^f T accompany the ufe of fo known a word as that 

to U)ch th^annfvl * coM * d conceptions men indeed ordinarily have, 
ufe of thd W* COn t m ° n W » nIs ° f thcir and fiich a loofe 

affiirs Rut luff" ferV f ,- tbem we ! ] enough in their ordinary difeourfes or 
ajfi re .,r (! nin- • not iwAcient for philofophieal inquiries. Knowledge 
d reafemng require preede determinate ideas. And though men will not 
b«jo ",'for.unardy dull, ¥ not to underJbnd what others out del 

mandmg an explication of their terms , nor fo troul.lcfon.ely erft" TLto 
gEt.dk?* « i hc J* of the words they receive frod S : f t ’wtie 
1'“So defi,t th"r “?■ “"“^din c : afe - 1 k P ow *h« ftult it can 

mm iho'i! I Y L ‘'f'’' K ' ltlon oJ w oids, whole fenle teems dubious; or why a 
ufes hTwtt f mi f d T ° Wn V S ignorance, in what fenfe another man 
hein J tf ' i ht ' ! f !S r no other way of certainly knowing It, but bv 

fnread fe £7” ed ' 1 llS , abuie „ of takin g. words upon truft has no-where 

f r J .‘ J ai ’ ypff'ytfh io ill effects, as amongft men of letters. The mul- 

wo -Td k” a ' K ° Dfu " aC T ° f dif P utcs - which have fo laid wafte the intellectual 
wo Id, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill ufe of words. For though 

lumes fnd er ?rt beI r yed fhat there ifi &' reat diverfity of opinions in the vo- 
cnMtwl ° f COntI , ovcrlies the world is diftra&ed with, vet the moft 
IZl i! , e cont f ndin g learned men of different parties do, in their 

am-in g f •' nC Witl * notb f * IS > that they fpeak different languages. Fori 
and know wSmS T °[ . th , em c l Llittin g terms, think upon things, 

they would hive, be dhWt he) “' nk a " >he &me; thou £ h F«haps what 

1 ° co " cl “ dc this confideration of theimperfeftion and abufc oflan- 

fl ,1 fi.ft a T age “ our difcol,rfc with others, being chiefly thefe 

comhv ,! , “v Kn ° W !' °" e thoughts or ideas to another; ft- 

con dry, to do it with as much eafe and quicknefs as poffible; and thirdly 

of things : language is either abuftd or 
uctiuent, when it fails of any of thefe three. 

idea'm anfTb° rdS ^ ^tH* ° f thef f ends > and Ia V not open one man’s 
*nvA h f s , vlfcW : r ‘ When men have names in their mouths without 

dttermiriate ideas in their minds, whereof they are the ‘liens : or, 2 . 

whiT f] 1C ^ ^ Ac common received names-of any language to ideas, to 

J tbe c ? n5ra °n uie of that language does not apply them : or, -j When 

an?'*MherX. nfead% * ^ the ” ftand for one - “«* ky 

§ 2,4 ,, Secondly, men fail of conveying their thoughts with all the auick- 
C th f at n W be > wben the y have complex ideas without haviL any 
£fr e ; °l th 5 m - This is fometimes the fault of the language it 111 • 
which has not ,m ,t a found yet applied to fuch a figuration, and 
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the fault or the nun, who has not yet learned the name for that idea he 
would iliew another. 

§25. Thirdly, there is no knowledge of things conveyed by men’s 
words, when their ideas agree not to the reality of things. Though it be a 
deleft, that has its original in our ideas, which are not fo conformable to 
the nature of things, as attention, iludy, and application might make them ; 
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yet it fails not to extend itfelf to our words too, when we ufe them as fig ns 
of real beings, which yet never had any reality of exigence. 

§ 26. First,: he that hath words o.t any language, without diftinft idea 
in his mind to which he applies them, does, fo far as he ufes them in dlf 
courfe, only make a noife without any fen ft or fignification ; and how learnei 
foever he may fieem by the ufe of hard words or learned terms, is not mud 


F irst, he that hath words of any language, without diftinft ideas 

e ' 1 ufes them in dif- 

rned 
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more advanced thereby in knowledge, than tie would be in learning, who 
had nothing in his ftudy but the bare titles of books., without poileiling the 
contents of them. For all luch words, however put into difeourfe, accord¬ 
ing to the right conflruftion of grammatical rules, .or the harmony of well- 

int to nothing hut bare founds, and nothing die, 
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turned periods, do yet amount to nothing hut bare 


warenoule volumes,, that lay there unbound, and without titles; which he 
could therefore make known to others, only by Viewing the loo.fe fheets, and 
communicate them only by tale. This man is hindered in his difeourfe, 
for want of words to communicate his complex ideas,, which he is therefore 1 
forced to make known by an enumeration of the fimple ones that compofe 
them ; and fo is fain often to ufe twenty words, to exprefs what another 
man iignifies in one. 

§ 28. Thirdly, he that puts not conllantly the lame fign for the fame 
idea, but ufes the fame words fom crimes in ode, arid fometunes in another 
■ lignification, ought to pals in the fchools and converfation for as fair a man, 
as he does in the market, and exchange, who fells feveral things under the 
fame name. 

§ 29. Fou rTHLY, he that applies the words of any language to ideas dif¬ 
ferent rroro thole to which the common ufe of. that coun try applies -them,’* 
however his ownunderitanding maybe filled with truth and light, will not 
by luch words be able to convey much of it to others, without defining his 
terms. For however the founds are fuch as are familiarly known, and eailly 
enter the ears of thofe who are aceudomed to them; yet. ftafiding for other 
ideas than thole they ufually are annexed, to, and are wont to excite in the 
mind of the hearers, they cannot make known the thoughts of him who 
thus ules them. ° \ J 

^ 30. Fifthly, he that imagined to himleH fubflances fuch as never 


lake not any correfpftiidence 


have been, and filled his head with ideas which haVi 
with the real nature of things, to which yet he gives fettled and defined 
names ; may fill his dilcourle, and perhaps another man's head, with the 
fajitaftical imaginations of his own brain, but will be very far from ad¬ 
vancing thereby one tot in real and true knowledge. 
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§ 31. He that hath names without ideas,; wants meaning in his words, 
and {peaks only empty founds. He that hath complex ideas without names 
for them, wants liberty and difpatch in his expreffions, and is neceffuated to 
ute periphrases. He that uies his words loofely and unfteadily, will either 
•be not minded, or not underilood. He that applies his names to ideas dif¬ 
ferent from. their common ufe, wants propriety in his language, and {peaks 
gibberifh. And he that hath the ideas of fubftances diiagreeing with the 
real exigence cf things, fo far wants the materials of true knowledge, in-his 
underilanding, and, hath inftead thereof chimeras. 

§ 32. Ik our notions concerning fubfhinees, we are liable to all the former 
ineonvenkneies : y. g. he that ufes the word tarantula, without having any 
imagination or idea of what it {lands lor, pronounces a good word ; bur fo 
long means nothing at all by it. 2, He that in a hew-difeoyered country 
ihail (ee'ieveral forts of animals and vegetables, unknown to him before, 
may have as true ideas of them, as of ahorl’e or adlag ; but can fpeak of them 
only by a delcription, till he. iliall either take the names the natives call them 
by, or give t lief a names hind'elf. 3. He thatufes the word body feme times- 
for pure ektenl'ion, and Ibmetitnes for extenfpn and fbiidity together, Will 
talk very falkcdoufly.' 4. He that gives the name horfe to that idea, which 
Comrhon mage calls mule, talks improperly, and will not be uhderftood. 
5. He. that thmks theaianie centaur tfands for lbme real being, impoies on 
himfelf, and miibakes words for things. 

§ 33" fo modes and relations generally we are liable only to the four firfl 
of thefe inconveniencies j viz. 2, I may have;in my memory the names of 
modes, as gratitude or charity, and yet not have any precife'ideas annexed in 
my thoughts to thofe names. 2. 1 may have ideas, and not know tire names 
that belong to them ; V. g. I, may have the idea of a man’s drinking till his 
colour and humour be altered, till his tongue trips, and his eyes look red, 
and his feet fail him; and yet not know, that it is to be called dru.nkehnefs. 
3. 1 may have the ideas of virtues or vices, and names alfo, but apply them 
amifs : v. g. when I apply the name frugality to that idea which others call 
and Signify by this found, eovetoufnefs. 4, I may ufe any of thofe names- 
with inconftuncy. 5. But, in modes and relations, I cannot have ideas dis¬ 
agreeing to the exhie.nce of tilings: for modes being complex ideas, made 
by the mind at pleafure ; and relation being but my way of confoiering or 
comparing two things together, and fo alfo an idea.of my own making .;, 
thefe ideas can fcarce be found to difagree with any thing exifting, fmee they 
are not in the mind as the copies of things regularly made by nature, nor as 
properties inieparably flowing from the internal confiitution or eflence of 
any fujbfhince; hut as it were patterns lodged in my memory, with names, 
annexed to them, to denominate actions and relations by, as they come to- 
exifl. But the miflake is commonly in rosy giving a wrong name to my <?oil~ 
ceptions; and fo ufing words in a different fenfe from other people, I am not 
underftopd, but am thought to have wrong ideas of them, when I give 
wrong names to them. Only if I put in my ideas of mixed modes or rela¬ 
tions any ihconflftent ideas'together, I fill my liead-alfo with chimeras; 
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_ __ ideas, if well examined, cannot fo much as exile m the rmna, C h 

much Ids any real, being ever be denominated from them. ^ • < % 

§ 34. Since wit and fancy find eaiicr entertainment in the world, than 
dry truth and real knowledge, figurative fpeeches and. alluiion In language f pee ch alio 
will hardly be admitted as an imperfection or abufe of it. I co'nfeis, in dif- aynbufe^of 
courfes where we feek father .pleafure and delight than information and im- 
provement, filch ornaments as are borrowed from them can lcarce pais for 
faults. But yet if we would fpeak of things as they are, we mu ft allow that 
all the art of rhetorick, befides order and clearnefs, all the artificial and figu- 
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native application of words eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elfe 
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to inljnuate wrong ideas, move the paflions, and thereby mi,dead the judg¬ 
ment, and fo indeed are perfect cheats: and-therefore however laudable or 
allowable oratory may render them in harangues and popular addrefles, they 
are certainly, in all difeourfes that pretend to inform or inftrudt, wholly to be 
avoided; and where truth and knowledge are concerned, cannot but be 
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wijtich abound In the world, will infixudl 

IL. . .only I cannot but obferve how little the 

preservation and improvement of truth and knowledge, is the care and con¬ 
cern of mankind $ fince the. arts of fallacy are endowed and preferred. • It is 
evident how much men love to deceive and be deceived, fince rhetoriek, 
that powerful inflrument of error and deceit, has its eflabliflied profeflbrs, 
is pubiickly taught, and has always been had in great reputation : and, I 
doubt not, but it will be thought great boldnefs, if not brutality in me, to 
have laid thus much againft it. Eloquence, like the fair fex, has too pre¬ 
vailing beauties in it, to fuffet itfelf ever to be Ipoken againft. And it is in 
vain to find fault with thofe arts of deceiving, whelein men find pleafure to 
be deceived. ’ ... 
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Of the remedies of the foregoing imj 

and abufes. 





§ 1. HE natural and improved imperfections of language^ we have 

J feen above at large f and fpeech being the great bond that holds 
fociety together, and the common conduit whereby the improvements of 
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to be found for the inconvenieneies above-mentioned. 

§ 2 . I am not fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt the AreaotcHy. 
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B o o K and uniform ideas, would be to think that all men fhould have .... 

I LL notions, and fhould talk of nothing but what they have clear and di 
L—ffe— 1 ideas of, which is not to • be expended by any one, who hath not v 

enough to imagine he can prevail with men to be very knowing or very 
filerit; And he.'Mult he very little Hulledin'-the.world, who thinks that a 
voluble tongue ihall accompany only a good underftandingj or that men’s 
talking much or little /hall hold proportion only to their knowledge. 

But ^et nc- I V But though the market: and exchange muft be left to their own ways 
ce(T/ry to of talking, and gofltpings not be robbed of,their ancient privilege,; though 
phitoiophy. t h e fchool:-; and"men of argument would perhaps take it amifs to have any 
thing offered to abate the length, or leffen the number, of their difputes .: 
yet methinks thofe who pretend ferioufly to learch after or maintain truth, 
fhould think themfelves.obliged to ftudy how they might deliver themfelves 
without obfeurity, doubtfulnds, or equivocation, to which men’s words are 
naturally 'liable, if care be not taken, 

M . (le{h of § 4. For he, thatdhall well confider the errors and obfeurity, the miffalces 
wtords'the- and conf/ifion, thafare fpread'irt the world by an ill ufe of words, will find 
great caufe ■ f omc res pbn t0 doubt whether language, as it-has been employed, has con¬ 
tributed more to the improvement or hindrance of knowledge am op git man¬ 
kind. How many are there that, when they would think on things, fix their 
thoughts only on words, eipecially when they would apply their minds to 
moral matters ? And who then can wonder, if the refuk of fuch contem¬ 
plations and reafoniugs, about little more than founds, whilft the ideas they 
annexed to them are very confufed arid very unifoady, pr-perhaps none at all } 
who can wonder, I fay, that fuch thoughts and reaforiiitgs'end in nothing 
but obfeurity arid miftake, without any clear judgment or knowledge? 

§ 5. This inconvenience, in an ill ufe of words, men fufter in their own 
' private meditations: but much more manifeft are the diforders which follow 
from it, in converlation, diicourfe, and arguings with others.^ For language 
being the great conduit, whereby men convey their difeoveries, rcaionings, 
and knowledge, from one to another ; he that makes an ill uleof it, though 
lie does not corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, them¬ 
feives j yet he does, as much as in him lies, break or flop the pipes, whereby 
it is distributed to the public ufe and advantage of mankind. He that ul.es 
words without any clear and Heady meaning, what does he but lead himfelf 
and others into errors ? And he that defignedly does it, ought to be looked 
©n as an enemy to truth and knowledge. And yet who can wondei, that all 
the iciences and parts of knowledge have been fo over-chaiged w ith obfeure 
and equivocal terms,, and infigmificant and doubtful exprelfions, capable to 
’ ; the mofi: attentive or quick-lighted very little or not at all the more 
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ii> ..idea. how often lie has met with fuch words, as in Bind:, fym 
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r, See., in the difeourfe of others, fo made ufe of, as 
conclude, that thofe that ufed them had no ideas in their t 
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they applied them; but (poke them only as wuijuci^ wuiva t^vui 

inftead ofvealons on the like oceaBons, Not hut that thefe w.ords, and the 
like, have very proper iignitications in which they may be ufed; but there 
being no natural connection between any words and any ideas, theie, and 
any other, may be learned by rote, and pronounced or writ by men, 
no ideas in.their minds, to which they have annexed them, ar 1 


they make them Band ; which is neccilary they Ihould, if men w 
intelligibly even to themildves alone. - 

& r\ StfrnMTir v it ic nnf enntio-h a man riles bis words as Bp - ! 




x. To have § 9. Secondly, it is not enough a man ufes Ills words as figns of fome 
diftma ideas ideas: thofe he annexes them to, if they be Ample, mull be clear and dif- 
ihnTin t0 tindt; if complex, muB be determinate, i. e. the precife collection of fimple 
toodes. ideas fettled in the mind, with that found annexed to it, as the Bgn of that 
precife determined collection, and no other. This is very necdlary in names 
of modes, and elpecially moral words; which having no fettled objects in 


nature, from whence their ideas are taken, as from their original, are apt 
to be very confuted. Jufticc is a word in every man’s mouth, but moB 

.monlv with a very undetermined loofe fignificationwhich will always 

>, unlefs a man has in his mind a diBinCt comprehenfion of the compo- 
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it be j uBicc, for example, or any other. I do not fay, 
recollect and make this analyBs at large, every time 
res in His way ; but this at lead is neceBary, that he 
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nent parts, that complex idea coriBBs of: and if it be decomp 
be able to 'refblve it Bill on, till he at laB corn" 0 f, '“ r ""' 

let 

to reco 

the Bgnification of that name, and fettled the idea of all its parts in his 
mind, that he can do it when he plcafes.^ If one, who maketwhis 

idea 

is according to law, natn not a Clear ana onuna i.uw wiuu myv is, which 
makes a part of his complex idea of juBice ; it is plain his idea ofjuftice itielf 
will be confufed and imperfeCt. This exa&nefs will, perhaps, be judged very 
lioublcfome; and therefore moB men will think they maybe exeyfed from 
fettling the complex ideas of mixed modes lo precilely in their minds. 
But yet I muB fay, till this be done, it muB not be wondered that they 
" ave a great deal of obfeurity and confufion in their own minds, and a great 
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yet ferve pretty well the market and the wake,. Merchants and lovers, 
cooks and taylors, have words wherewithal to difpatch their ordinary affairs; 
and fa, I think, might philofophers and difpufcants too, if they had a mind 
to underhand, and to be clearly underftood. 

§ 11 . Thirdly, it is not enough that men have ideas, determined ideas, 
for which they make thefe figns hand ; but they anuft alio take care to apply 
their words, as near as may be, to finch ideas as common life has annexed 
them to. For words, efjp.ecially of languages already framed, being no man’s 
private pofieffion, but the common meafure of commerce and communica¬ 
tion, it is not for any one, at pleafure, to change the damp they are current 
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■and advantage j and therefore deferves fome partof our care and ftudv, efpe¬ 
cially in the names of moral words. The proper fignification and ufe of 
terms is bed; to be learned from thofe, who in their writings and dilcourfes 
appear to have had the cleared; notions, and applied to them their .terms, 
with the exatteft choice and fitnefs. This way of ufing a man’s words, 
according to the propriety of the language, though it have not always the 
, good fortune to be under flood; yet molt commonly leaves the blame of it 
on h'ina, who is To unfkilful in the language he fpeaks, as not to onderftand. 
it, when made iSfe of as it ought to be. 

§ 12. Fourthl y, but becaufe common ufe has not fo vifibly annexed 
any fignification to words, as to make men know always certainly what thev 
precilelv ftand for.; and becaufe men, in the improvement of their know¬ 
ledge, come to have ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary received 
ones, for which they mild: either make new words (which, mem feklom ven¬ 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of affectation or novelty) or elfe 
mud: ufe old ones, in a new fignification: therefore after the observation of 
the foregoing rules, it is lomerimes neceffary, for the afeertain-ing the ii uni¬ 
fication of words, to declare their meaning; where either common ufe has- 
left it uncertain and lopfe (as it has in mod names of very complex ideasF 
or where the term, being very material in the difeourfe,. and that, upon which; 
it chiefly turns, is liable to any doubtfulnefs or miitake. 

§ i p As the ideas, men’s words flaml for, are of different forts; fo the way 
of making known the ideas, they Hand for, when there is occafion, is alfo dif¬ 
ferent. For though defining be thought the proper way to make known the 
proper fignification of words ; yet there are feme words that will not be-de- 
as there are others,-whole precife meaning cannot he made known, but 
7 by 
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0 .o o k. by definition,; and perhaps, a third, which partake fomewhat of both the 
■IIX, other, as we tliall lee in the names of iimple ideas, modes, and fubltances. 

t-—i V14.. First, when a man make’s tile of the -name ,of any fimple idea. 



i(i£>sffy P fy. which he perceives is .not underflood, or is in danger to be iiiilhken, he is 
nonvmoos obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and , the end of fpeech, to declare his 
meaning, and make known what idea he makes it Hand for. This, as has 
been fhewn, cannot be done by definition; and therefore, when a. fynony- 
inous word fails to do it, there is but one of thefe ways left. FirH, fome- 
times the naming" the fubject, wherein that fimple idea is to be found, will 
make its name to be underlfood by thofs who are acquainted with that rub¬ 
ied!:, and know it by that name. So to make,a countryman underfiand 
what e< fuel Hern or te” colour iignifies, it may fuffice to tell, him, it is the co¬ 
lour of withered leaves falling in autumn. Secondly, but the only*;litre way 
of making known, the fignification of the name of any fimple idea is by pre- 
fenting to lias fenfes that tubjedf, which may produce it in his mind, and 
make him adiually have the idea that word Hands for. 

§15.. SivCONDOY, mixed modes, especially thofe belonging to morality, 
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being moil of them Inch combinations of ideas, as the mind puts together of 
its own choice, and whereof there are not always Handing patterns to be 
found. exifiring; the fignification of their names cannot be made known, as 
thole of fimple ideas, by any iKewing; but, in recompence Thereof, maybe 
perfedtly and exadHy defined. For they being combinations of feveral ideas, 
that the mind of man has arbitrarily put together, wi thout reference to any 
archetypes, men may, if they pleafe, exadtly know the ideas that go to each 
copipofition, and fo both ufe thefe words in a certain and undoubted figni¬ 
fication, and perfectly declare, when there is occaiion, what they Hand for. 
This, if well confidered, would lay great .blame oil thofe, who make not 
.their difeoudes about moral things very clear and diHindt, .For lince the 
, ptecife fignification of the names of mixed modes, or, which is all one, the 
eal eiTence of each fpecies is to be known, they being not of nature’s but 
an’.s making, it is a great negligence and perverfenefs to difeourfeof moral 
ings with, uncertainty and obfeurity; which is more pardonable in treat¬ 
ing of natural lubHances; where doubtful terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary reafon,’ as we fliall fee.by and by. 

§ 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold to think, that morality is 
Capable of ..demonfiratioii, as well as mathematicks : lince the precile real ef~ 
fence of die things moral words Hands for may be perfedtly known' ; and. fo 
the congruity and-incongruity of the liings themfelves be certainly difco- 
vered ; in which confilts perfedt knowledge. Nor let any one objedt, that the 
names of fubHaaces are often to be made ufe of in morality, as well as thofe 
of modes, from which will arife obfeurity. For as to fubftances, when 
concerned in moral difeourfes, their divers natures are not fo mu'ch"inquired 
into, as fuppofed; v. g. when we fay that man is lubjedt to law, we mean 
nothing by man, but a corporeal rational creature : what the real cffence or 
.other qualities of that creature are, in this cafe, is no way confidered. And 
therefore, whether a child or changeling be a man in a phyficai fenfe, may 
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oreal rational being. For were there a monkey, or any other creature —**—* 

to be found, that has the ufe of reafon to fuch a degree as to be abl “ “ 
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would no doubt be fubjeit to law, and in that feafe be a man, how much 
foever he differed in ihape from others of that name. The names of fub- „ 
dances, if they be ufed in them as they fhould, can no more difturb moral 
than they do mathematical difcourfes: where, if the mathematician fpcaks 
of a cube or globe of gold, or any other body, be has his clear fettled idea 
which varies not, though it may by miftake. be applied to a particular body 
to which it belongs not. 

§ 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye, to fhew of what confe- Definitions 
quence i,t is for men, in their names of mixed modes, and confequently in all “oraTdi?- 
their moral difcourfes, to define their words when there is occafion : fince conrfesclear, 
thereby moral knowledge may be brought to fo great clearnefs and certainty. 

And it mull be great want of ingenuity (to fay no worfe of it) to refufe to 
do it : fince a definition is the only way whereby the precife meaning of 
moral words can be known; and yet a way whereby their meaning may be 
known certainly, and without leaving any room for any conteft about it. 

And therefore the negligence or perverfenefs of mankind cannot be excufed, 
if their difcourfes in morality be not much more clear than thofe in natural 
philofophy : iince they are about ideas in the mind, which are none of them 
falfe or difproportionate; they having no external beings for the archetypes 
which they are referred to, and mult correfpond with" It is tar eafier for 
men to frame in their minds an idea which (hall be the ftandard to which 
they will give the name juftice, with which pattern 1b made, all addons that 
agree ihali pafs under that denomination than, having leen Ariftides, to 
frame an idea that ihali in all things be exadly like him; who is as he is, 
let men make what idea they pleafeof him. For the one, they need but 
know the combination of ideas that are put together in their own minds 
for the other, they muft inquire into the whole nature, and abltrufe hidden 
conflitution, and various qualities of a thing exilling without them. 

§ 18. Another reafon that makes the defining of mixed modes fo necef- And is the 
iary, efpecially of moral words, is what I mentioned a little before, viz. that only way * 
it is the only way whereby the fignideation of the moil of them can be known 
with certainty. For the ideas they Hand for, being for the moil part fuch 
whole component parts no-where exifi: together, but fcattered and mingled 
with others, it is the mind alone that collects them, and gives them the 
union of one idea: and it is only by words, enumerating the feveral Ample 
ideas which the mind has united, that we can make known to others what 
their names (land for; the afiiilance of the fenfes in this cafe not helping us, 
by the propofal of fenfible obje&s, to drew the ideas which our names of 
this kind Hand for, as it does often in the names of fenfible Ample ideas, 
an.d alio to fame degree in thofe of fubftanees. 

§19. Thirdly, for the explaining the fignification of the names of fub- 3. Iu fub- 
ftances, as they Hand for the ideas we have of their diftind fpecies, both the £ anc . es ’ b >V 
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things as they ordinarily appear ; therefore in the fignification of our names C h a p . 
of fubftances, fome part of the fignification will be better made known by XI 
enumerating thofe fimple ideas, than by Chewing the fublfance itfelf. For 
he that to the yellow fhining colour of gold got by fight, (hall, from my enu¬ 
merating them, have the ideas of great dudility, fufibility, fixednefs, and 
folubility in aq. regia, will have a perfeder idea of gold, than he can have 
by feeing a piece of gold, and thereby imprinting in his mind only its ob¬ 
vious qualities. But if the formal conftitution of this Chining, heavy, duc¬ 
tile thing (from whence all thefe its properties flow) lay open toourfenfes, as 
the formal conftitution, or effence of a triangle does, the fignification of the 
word gold might as eafily be afcertained as that of triangle. 

§ 23. Hence we may take notice how much the foundation of%U our A refledian 
knowledge of corporeal things lies inourfenfes. For how fpirits, feparate 
from bodies (whofe knowledge and ideas of thefe things are certainly much r iw. 
more perfed than ours) know them, we have no notion, no idea at all. The 
whole extent of our knowledge or imagination reaches not beyond our own 
ideas limited to our ways of perception. Though yet it be riot to be doubted 
that fpirits of a higher rank than thofe immerfed in flefh, may have as clear 
ideas of the radical conftitution of fubftances, as we have of a triangle, and fo 
perceive how all their properties and operations flow from thence: but the 
manner how they come by that knowledge exceeds our conceptions. 

§24, But though definitions will ferve to explain the names of fub- 4. Ideas alia 
ftances as they ftand for our ideas; yet they leave them not without great behcon* 
imperfedion as they ftand for things. For our names of fubftances being formabie to 
not put barely for our ideas, but being made ufe of ultimately to reprefent thin S s - 
things, and fo are put in their place ; their fignification muft agree with the 
truth of things as well as with men’s ideas. And therefore in fubftances 
we are not always to reft in the ordinary complex idea, commonly received 
as the fignification of that word, but muft go a little farther, and inquire 
into the nature and properties of the things themfelves, and thereby perfect, 
as much as we can, our ideas of their diftind fpecies j or elfe learn them 
from fuch as are ufed to that fort of things, and are experienced in them. For 
fince it is intended their names fhould ftand for l'tich colledions of fimple 
ideas as do really exift in things themfelves, as well as for the complex idea in 
other men’s minds, which in their ordinary acceptation they ftand for : there¬ 
fore to define their names right, natural hiftory is to be inquired into ; and 
their properties are, with care and examination, to be found out. For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding inconveniencies in difeourfe and arguings about 
natural bodies and fubftantial things, to have learned, from the propriety of 
the language, the common but confufed, or very impeded; idea to which 
each word is applied, and to keep them to that idea in our ufe of them : but 
vve muft, by acquainting ourfelves with the hiftory of that fort of things, 
redify and fettle our complex idea belonging to each lpecifick name j and in 
difeourfe with others, (if we find them miftake us) we ought to tell what the 
complex idea is, that we make fuch a name ftand for. This is the more 
neceifary to be done by all thofe who fearch after knowledge and philqfo- 
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6 k phical verity, in that children, being taught words 

•perfedt notions of things, apply them at random, and vvitho 
' ing, and feldom frame determined ideas to be iignified by 


to 

fo. 
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J ing, and feldoih frame determined ideas to be iignified by them. Which 
cudom (it being eafy, and ferving well enough for the ordinary affairs' of 
life and converfation) they are apt to continue when they are men : and fo 
begin at the wrong end, learning words firfl and perfectly, but make the 
notions to which they apply thole words afterwards very overtly. By this 
means it conies to pais, that men fpeaking the proper language of their 
country, i. e. according to grammar-rules of that language, do yet lpeak 
very improperly of things theinfelves; and, by their arguing one with ano¬ 
ther, make but final! progress in the difooveries of .uiefu-1 truths, and the 
knowledge of things, as they are to be found in themfelves, and not in our 
imaginationsand it matters not much, for the improvement of our know¬ 
ledge, how they are called. 

§ 25. It were therefore to be wifhed, that men, verled in phylical inqui¬ 
ries, and acquainted with the leveral forts of natural bodies, would fet down 
thofe Ample ideas, wherein they obferve the individuals of each fort con- 
llantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that confufion which 
comes from leveral perfons applying -the fame name to a collection of a 
fmaller or greater number of fen Able qualities, proportionally as they have 
been more or lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the qualities 
of any fort of things which come under one denomination. But a didiio¬ 
nary of this fort containing, as it were, a natural hiftory, requires too many 
hands, as well as too much time* coil, pains, and fagaeity, ever to be hoped 
for j and till that be done, we mull content oiirfelves with fuch definitions 
of the names of fubfiances as explain the fenfe men ufe them in. And.it 
would be well, where there is occafion, if they would afford us fo much. 
This yet is not ufually done; but men talk to one another, and difpute in 
words, whole meaning is not agreed between them, out of a miftake, that 
the fignifications of common words are certainly eftablilhed, and the precife 
ideas they ftand for perfectly known ; and that it is a ihame to be ignorant 
of them. Both which fuppofitions are falfe: no names of complex ideas 
having fo fettled determined fignifications, that they are con flan dy uled for 
the fame preciie ideas. Nor is it a Ihame for a man not to have a certain 
knowledge of any thing, but by the necefiary ways of attaining it; and fo 
it is no diferedit not to know what precife idea any found Hands for in ano¬ 
ther man's mind, without he declare it to me by fome other way than barely 


there being no other way, without fuch a declaration, 
certainly to know it. Indeed the necefiity of communication by language 
brings men to an agreement in the fignification of common words, within 
fome tolerable latitude, that may ferve for ordinary converfation : and fo a 
man cannot be fuppofed wholly ignorant of the ideas which are annexed to 
words by common ufe, in a language familiar to him. But common ufe, 
being but a very uncertain rule, which reduces itfelf at la.fl: to the ideas of 
particular men, proves often but a very variable flandard. But though fuch 
a dictionary, as 1 have above mentioned, will require too much time, coll, 
3 and 
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jfe of words. 

ed for in this age; yet metbinks it is not unreafcn- C h a p. 
e, that words fending for things, which are known and XL 
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limed by their outward ffiupes, Ihould be exprefied by little —* 

and prints made of them, A vocabulary made alter this fafhion 
would perhaps, with more eafe, and in lefs time, teach the true iignideation 
of many terms, especially in languages of remote countries or ages, and 
fettle truer ideas in men's minds of feveral things, whereof we read the 
names in. antient authors, than all the large and laborious comments of 
learned criticks. NaturaliHs, that treat of plants and animals, have r 



the benefit of this way: and he that has had occafion to confult them, will 
have reafon to confefs, that he has a clearer idea of apiam or ibex, from a 
little print of that herb or bealt, than lie could have from a long definition 
of the names of either of them. And Co no doubt he would have of ftrigi .1 
and fiftram, if in lie ad of a curry-comb and cymbal, which are the Englifh 
names dictionaries render them by, he could fee damped in the margin 
fmall pictures of thefe indruments, as they were in ufe amongfi: the ant rents. 

“ Toga* tunica, pallium,” are words eafily tranllated by gown, coat, and 
cloak ; but we have thereby no more true ideas of the faddon of thofe ha¬ 
bits amongfi: the Romans# than we have of the faces of the tayfcrs who made 
them.. Such things as thefe, which the eye didiaguilhes by their fhapes, 
would be bed let into the mind by draughts made of them, and more de¬ 
termine the fignification of fuch words than any other words fet for them, 
or made ufe of to define, them. But this only by the bye, 

§ 26. Fifthly, if men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning P Bycon- 
of their words, and definitions of their terms are not to be had ; yet this is JhSrfignifi- 
the lead that can be expedred, that in all difeourfes, wherein one man pre- cation, 
tends to ifidruCl or convince another, he fliould ufe the fame word condantly 
in the fame fenfe: if this were done (which no-body can refufe without 
great difmgenuity) many of the books extant might be fpared; many of the 
controversies in dilpute would be at an end; feveral of thofe great volumes, 
lwoln with ambiguous words, now uled in one fenfe, and by and by in 
another, would (brink into a very narrow compais ; and many of the philo¬ 
sophers (to mention.no other) as well as poets works, might be contained 
in a nutthell. 

§ 27. But after all, the provifion of words is fo fcanty in refped of that when the 
infinite variety of thoughts, that men, wanting terms to fuit their precife ^ u l ^ d e °" is 
notions, will, notwithftanding their utmod caution, be forced often to ufe gained*' 
the fame word in fomewhat different fenfes. And though in the continu¬ 
ation of a dtfcourfe, or the purfuit of an argument, there can be hardly room 
to digrefs into a particular definition, its often as a man varies the fignification 
of any term ; yet the import of the dilcoufe will, for the mod’ part, if there 
be 5)0 defigned fallacy, diffidently lead candid and intelligent readers into the 
true meaning of it: but where there is not fufficient to guide the reader, 
there it concerns the writer to explain; his. meaning, and (hew in. what .fenfe' 
he there ufes that term. 
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Of knowledge in general. 
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Our know¬ 
ledge co river- 
fant about 
our ideas. 
Knowledge 
is the per¬ 
ception of the 
agreemen t or 
disagreement 
of two ideas* 


§ i. OINCE the mind, in all its thoughts and reafonings, hath no other 
immediate object but its own ideas, which it alone does or can con¬ 
template j it is evident, that our knowledge is only converfant about them. 


This agree- 
wient four¬ 
fold. 


x. Of iden¬ 
tity or diver- 
%* 
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§ 2 . Knowledge then feems to me to be nothing but the perception of 
the conne&ion and agreement, or difagreement and repugnancy, of any of 
our ideas. In this alone it confiils. Where this perception is, there is 
knowledge; and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, guefs, or be- 
lieve, yet we always come fhort of knowledge. For when we know that 
white is not black, what do we elfe but perceive that thefe two ideas do not 
agree ? When we poflefs ourfelves with the utmoft fecurity of the demon- 
lt ration, that the three angles of a triangle are ecjual to two right ones, what 
do we more but perceive, that equality to two right ones does neceifarily 
agree to, and is infeparable from the three angles of a triangle ? 

§ 3 * ^ UT *° underhand a little more diftindtly wherein this agreement or 
dilagi eement confills, X think we may reduce it all to thefe foui* forts» 

1. Identity, or diverlity. 

2. Relation. 

3* Co-exiltence, or necehary connection. 

4. Real exigence. 

§ 4. b iRs;.r, as to the fir ft fort of agreement or difagreement, viz. identity 
or diverlity. It is the firlt aCt of the mind, when it has any fentiments or 
ideas at all, to perceive its ideas; and fo far as it perceives them, to know 
each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive their difference, and that one is 
not another. This is fo abfolutely necelfary, that without it there could be 
no knowledge,, no reafoning, no imagination, no diftinCt thoughts at all. 
By this the mind clearly and infallibly perceives each idea to agree with 
itfelf, and to be what it is ; and all diftinCt ideas to difagree, i. e. the one 
not to be the other : and this it does without pains, labour, or deduction; 
bur at firft view, by its natural power of perception and diitinCtion. And 
though men ox art have reduced this into thole general rules, “ what is, is f' 
and “ it is impofiible for the fame thing to be and not to be;’’ for ready 
application in all cafes, wherein there may be occalion to refieCt on it: yet 
it is certain, that the firlt exererfe of this faculty is about particular ideas. 

A man 















Knowledge. 

O 

A man infallibly knows, as foon as ever he has the 

ideas he calls white and round, are the very ideas they are, and that they I, 
are not other ideas which he calls red or fquare. Nor can any maxim or v -~—r 
proportion in the world make him know it clearer or furer than he did be¬ 
fore, and without any luch general rule. This then is the firft agreement 
or difagreement, which the mind perceives in its ideas ; which, i‘t always 
perceives at firft fight: and if there ever happen any doubt about it, it will 
always be found to be about the names, and not the ideas themfelves, 
whole identity and diverfity will always be perceived, as foon and clearly as 
the ideas themfelves are ; nor can it poflibly be other wife. 

§ 5. Secon d l y, the next fort of agreement or difagreement, the mind 2. Relative, 
perceives in any of its ideas, may, I think, be called relative, and is nothing 
but the perception of the relation between any two ideas, of what kind fo - 
ever, whether fubftances, modes, or any other. For fmee all diftindt ideas 
muft eternally be known not to be the fame, and fo be univerfally and con- 
ftantly denied one of another, there could he no room for any po.fitive know¬ 
ledge at all, if we could not perceive any relation between our ideas, and 
find out the agreement or difagreement they have one with another, in fe¬ 
deral ways the mind takes of comparing them. 

§ 6 . Thirdly, the third fort of agreement, or difagreement, to be found 3 Of co-ex¬ 
in our ideas, which the perception of the mind is employed about, is co- lltence- 
exiftence, or non-co-exiftence.in the fame fubjedt ; and this belongs parti¬ 
cularly to fubftances. Thus when we pronounce concerning gold that it is 
fixed, our knowledge of this truth amounts to no more but this, that fixed- 
nefs, or a power to remain in the fire unconfirmed, is an idea that always 
accompanies and is joined with that particular fort of yellownefs, weight, 
fufibility, malleablenefs, and folubility in aq. regia, which make our com¬ 
plex idea, fignified by the word gold. 

§ 7. Fourthly, the fourth and laft lort is that of adtual and real ex ill- 4. of real 
ence agreeing to any idea. Within thefefour forts of agreement or di(agree- exiftence. 
spent, is, I luppofe, contained all the knowledge we have, or are capable of: 
for. all the inquiries we can make concerning any of our ideas, all that we 
know or can affirm concerning any of them, is, that it is, or is not, the 
fame with fome other; that it does, or does not, always co-exift with fome 
other idea in the fame fubjedF; that it has this or that relation with fome 
other idea; or that it has a real exiftence without the mind. Thus blue is 
not yellow; is of identity: two triangles upon equal bafes between two pa¬ 
rallels are equal; is of relation : iron is fufceptible of magnetical imprefiions; 
is of co-exiftence : God is; is of real exiftence. Though identity and co- 
exiftence arc truly nothing but relations, yet they are fuch peculiar ways of 
agreement or difagreement of our ideas, that they defer,ve well to be confi- 
dered as diftindt heads, and not under relation in general; fince they are fo 
different grounds of affirmation and negation, as will eafily appear to any 
one, who will but reftedt on what is laid in feveral places of this effay. I 
ftiould now proceed to examine the feveral degrees of our knowledge, but 
that it is iieceiTary firft to cqnfidei* die different acceptations of the word 
knowledge. 

|.8L There 
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in his mind, that the G' ir a p. 



Knowledge 
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Knowledge. 

| 8 . There are feveral ways wherein the mind h pofleffed of truth, each 
of which is called knowledge. , 

i There is aftual knowledge, which is the prefent view the mind has of 
the agreement or difagreement of any of its ideas, or of the relation. they 
have one to another. 

2. A man is faicl to know any proportion, which having been once 


Habitual 

knowledge 

twofold. 


before his thoughts, he evidently perceived the agreement or difagreement 
of the ideas whereof it con fills ; and fo lodged it in his memory, that when¬ 
ever that propofrtion comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or 
hefitation, embraces the right tide/ aflents to, and is certain of the truth of 
it. This, I think, one may call habitual knowledge: and thus a man may 
be faid to know all thofe truths which are lodged in his memory, by a fore¬ 
going clear and full perception, whereof the mind is allured pail doubt, as 
often as it has occalion to reflect on them. For our finite iniderilandings 
being able to think clearly and diftindly but on one thing at once, if men 
had no knowledge of any more than what they actually thought on, they 
would all be very ignorant ; and he that knew raoft, would know but one 
truth, that being all he was able to think on at one time. 

§ 9. Of habitual knowledge, there are alfo, vulgarly fpeaking, two degrees: 

First, the one is of fuch truths laid up in the memory, as whenever they 
occur to the mind, it actually 'perceives the relation is between thofe ideas. 
And this is in all thofe truths, whereof we have an intuitive knowledge ; 
where the ideas themfelves, by an immediate view, difcover their agreement 
or difagreement one with another. 

Secondly, the other is of fuch truths', whereof the mind having been 
convinced, it retains the memory of the convidion, without the proofs. 
Thus a man that remembers certainly that he once perceived the demonftra- 
tion, that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain 
that he knows it, becaufe he cannot doubt the truth of it. In his adherence 
to a truth, where the demonftration by which it was at firft known is forgot, 
though a man may be thought rather to believe his memory than really to 
know, and this way of entertaining a truth feemed formerly to me like 
fomething between opinion and knowledge ; a fort of affurance which ex¬ 
ceeds bare belief, for that relies on the teftimony of another : yet upon a 
due examination I find it comes not fhort of perfed certainty, and is in 
effed true knowledge. That which is apt to miflead our firil thoughts into 
a miftake in this matter, is, that the agreement or difagreement of the ideas 
in this cafe is not perceived, as it was at firft, by an adual view of all the in¬ 
termediate ideas, whereby the agreement or difagreement of thofe in the 
proportion was at firft perceived; but by other intermediate ideas, that fhew 
the agreement or difagreement of the ideas contained in the proportion 
whofe certainty we remember. For example, in this proportion, that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has feen and 
clearly perceived the demonftration of this truth, knows it to be true, when 
that demonftration is gone out of bis mind; fo that at prefent it is not 
actually in view, and poflibly cannot be recolleded: but he knows it in a 

different 


knowledge. 3 



,, ai what he did before. The agreement of the two ideas Chap. L 

joined m that propohtion is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other -v-1- 

ideas than thofe which at firft produced that perception. He remembers, L e. 
he knows (lor remembrance is but the reviving of fome pall knowledge) that 
he was once certain of the truth of this proportion, that the three angles of 
a ti jangle ale equal to two right ones. The immutability of the lame rela- 

tions thf* fillTp immnfoKU fk.‘*wvrs ... .I n * . 
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will always agree i and confequently what he once knew to be true, he will 
always k'fi’ow to be true, as long as he can remember that he once knew it. 
Upon this gtound it is, that particular demon lira tions in inathematicks 
afford general knowledge. If then the perception that the lame ideas will 
eternally have the fame habitudes and relations, be not a fufficient ground. 
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r knowledge,^ there could be no knowledge of general proportions iri rr 


ma- 


thematicks ; for no mathematical demembration would be anv other uian 
particular: arid when a man had, demonferated any proportion concerning 
r Circle- his . knnwtarloY* wrmldf ^h^k u..- j ,u ... .• 4> ' 


one triangle or circle, ms knowledge would not reach beyond that particu 
lar diagram. If he would extend it farther, he mull renew his demembra¬ 
tion m another milance, before he could know it to be true in another like 
triangle, and to on : by which means one could never come to the know- 
ledge ol any general proportions. No-body, I think, can deny that Mr. 
New ton certainly icnows any proportion, that he now at anytime reads in 
Iris book, to be true } though he, has not in adtual view that admirable chain 
ol intei mediate ideas, whereby he at hrft difeovered it to he true Such a 

tho.ug 
io 01 c* cl ) c 

tofurpafs moil readers comprehenfion. But yet it is evident, the author 
Limlek knows the proportion to be true, remembering he once faw the con 
nedion of thofe ideas, as certainly as he knows fuck a man wounded ano- 
tiici, remembering that he faw him run him through. But bec-uife the 
memory is not always fo clear as aftual perception,"and does in all men 
more 01 dels ueeay in length of time, this amongft other differences is one^ 
winch ihews that demonflrative knowledge is much more imnerfo/f dvm 
intuitive, as w.e lhall fee in the following diapter. " ' P n 


1! intei mediate ideas, whereby he at firft difeovered it to be true. Such a 
nemory as that, able to ^ retain fuch a train of particulars, may be well 
bought oeyond the reach of human faculties j when the very difeoverv 
perception, and laying togetlier that wonderful con nedion of ideas, is found 
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1 . LL . ™<- knowledge <pasm s , as I .have laid,, in the view the Cit 
A. mmu lias oj Its own ideas, which is the iitmoft linhtand created II 
certainty we, with our feculties, and in our way of knowledge, are Suable 
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9 ° K The different clearnefs of our knowledge feems to me to lie in the different 
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way. of perception the mind has of the agreement or difagreement of any of 
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tive* 


- its ideas. For if we will refled on our own ways of thinking, we lhall 
find that fometimes the mind perceives the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas immediately by themfelves, without the intervention of any other : 
and this, I think, we may call intuitive knowledge. For in this the mind 
is at no pains of proving or examining, but perceives the truth, as the eye 
doth, light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the mind perceives, 
that white is not black, that a circle is not a triangle, that three are more 
than two, and equal to one and two. Such kind of truths the mind per¬ 
ceives at the firft fight of the ideas together, by bare intuition, without the 
intervention of any other idea; and this kind of knowledge is die cleared 
and mod certain, that human frailty, is capable of. This part of know¬ 
ledge is irrefifUble, and like bright jfun-fhine forces itfelf immediately to be 
perceived, as loon as ever the mind turns its view that way ; and leaves no 
room for hefitation, doubt, or examination, but the mind is p’refently filled 
with the clear light of it. It is on this intuition that depends all the cer¬ 
tainty and evidence of all our knowledge; which certainty every one finds 
to be fo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a creator: 
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He that demands a greater certainty than .this, demands he knows 
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we cannot 


in all the connections of the intermediate ideas, without which 
ttain knowledge and certainty. 


agre 


§ 2. The next degree of knowledge is, where the mind perceives the 
reement or difagreement of any ideas, but not immediately. Though 
fierever the mind perceives the agreement or difagreement of any of its 
ideas, there be; certain knowledge; yet it does not always happen, that the 
mind fees that‘agreement of difagreement which there, is between them, even 
where it is difcovcrable: and in that cafe remains in ignorance, and at mod 
gets no farther than a probable conjecture. The reafon why the mind 
cannot always perceive prefently the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, 
is, becaufc. thole ideas, ’ Concert whofe agreement or disagreement-the 

umot by the mind be fo put fo together as to fheve it. 


inquiry is 


maae 



2,or more, as it happens):to difcpver the 


the intervention of other ideas (one 
agreement or difagreement which it fenrehes; and this is that which we call 
reafoning. Thus the mind being willing to know the agreement or difa¬ 



greement in bignefs,- between the three angles of a triangle and two right 
ones, cannot by an immediate view and comparing them do i t: becaufe the 
three angles of a triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with 

any 
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any one or two angles : 


Pledge. 

-v - ' ■» — - **~v - —id lias no immediate, no intu- C h a p; 

itive knowledge. In this cafe the mind is fain to find out fome other angles, II. 
to which the three angles of a triangle have an equality j and, finding thofe v——v-—i 
equal to two right ones, comes to know their equality to two right ones. 

§ 3 * I hose intervening ideas which ferve to fliew the agreement of any Depends on 
two others, are called proofs j and where the agreement or difagreement is proofs. 



hefs of perception in the other. 

§ 1 V‘ i> tru f>. t ^ ,e Perception produced by demonfcration i^s alfo very clear. Not fo elea*. 
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B o o k yet wcmld need a proof; fince withouj; the perception of fuch agreement 
r . difagreement, there is no knowledge produced. 
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, H m gv j;iuuuvcu, If it be perceived by itfelf, 

it is intuitive knowledge : if it cannot be perceived by itfelf, there is need of 
feme intervening idea, as a common meafure to Ihew their agreement or dif- 



t to make the agreemen' 

merit of the ideas, concerning which we inquire, vifible and certain. So 
that to make any thing a demonftratioh, it is neceftary to perceive the imme¬ 
diate agreement of the intervening ideas, whereby the agreement or difagree¬ 
ment of the two ideas under examination (whereof the one is always the firft, 
and the other the laft in the account) is found. This intuitive perception 
of the agreement or difagreement of the intermediate ideas, in each ftep and 
progreflion of the demonftration, muft alfo be carried exactly in the mind. 


m 




id exactly retain; therefore it comes to pals, that this is more i 
intuitive knowledge, and men embrace often falfhood for demon ftratioh s. 
Hence the § 8. The neceihty of this intuitive knowledge, in each ftep of fcientifical 
gjfe or demonftrative reafoning, gave occasion, I imagine, to that mirtaken axiom, 
nids & pric- that all reafoning was “ ex pnecognitis & pra?conceffis : f ’ which how far it is 
miftaken, I fhall have occafion to .(’hew more -at large, - wh en 1 come toconfider 
propdfitions, and particularly - thole propofitions which are e.riled maxims; 
and to Ihew that it is by a miftake, that they are fuppofed io be the founda¬ 
tions of all our knowledge and reafonings. 

§ g. It has been generally taken for granted, that niathernaticks alone 
are capable of demonftrative certainty : but to have fuch an agreement or 
difagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being, as I imagine, not the 
privilege of the ideas of number, extenfion, and figure alone, it may polfi' ’ 
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inked to 
quantity 



little to do 
but 

A-herein the mind can per- 

or difagreement that is between them, there 

the mind is capable of intuitive knowledge ; and where it can perceive the 

agreement or difagreement of any two ideas, by an intuitive perception of the 

agreement'or difagreement they have with any intermediate ideas, there the 

ible of denionftration, which is not limited to ideas of exteniion, 
- . . 


fought for, and fuppofed to 
nly the general ufefulnefs of thofe 

the modes of 


ha : s found out ways' to examine and difeover demonftralively the jurF equality 
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of two angles, or extensions, or figures: and both thele, i. e. numbers and 
figures, can be fet down by. vifible and killing marks, wherein the ideas 
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Degrees of knowledge. 

on fi deration arc perfe&ly determined j which for the moil part they C 
hey are marked only by names and words. ^ 
jt in other fun pie ideas, whole modes and differences are made 1 —' 
mted by degrees, and not quantity, we have not io nice and ~~ * 

diflinclion of their differences, as to perceive and find ways to me 
juft equality, or the leaf! differences. For thofe other fimple ic 
appearances or fertfations, produced in us by the fize, figure, m 
motion of minute corpulcles fingly in fen Able; their different t 
depend upon the variation of feme, or of all thofe caufes : which 
cannot be obferved by us in particles of matter, whereof each is too iubtile 
to be perceived, it is impoflible for us to have any exadt meafures of the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of thefe fimple ideas. For fuppofmg the fenfation or idea we 
name whitends be produced in. us by a certain number of globules, which, 
having a verticity about their own centers, fir ike upon the retina of the eye, 
with a certain degree of rotation, as well as progreffive fwiftnefs 5 it will 
hence, eafily follow, that the. more the fuperficial parts of any body are .lb- 
ordered, as to reflect the greater number of globules of light, and to give 
them the proper rotation, which is fit to produce this fenfation of white in 
us, the more white will that body appear, that from an equal fpace fends 
to the retina the greater number of filth corpufcles, with that peculiar fort 
of motion. I do not fay, that the nature of light confifls in very fmall 
round globules, nor of whitenefs in fuch a texture of parts, as gives a certain 
rotation to thefe globules, when it refleds them; for I am not now treating 
phvfically of light or colours. But this, I think, I may fay, that I cannot 
(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he did) conceive 
how bodies without us can any ways affedt ourfenfes, but by the immediate 
con tad of the fenfible bodies themfelves, as in tailing and feeling, or the 
impulfe of fonie infenfible particles coming from them, as in feeing, hear¬ 
ing, and fmelling; by the different impulle of which parts, caufed by their 
different iize, figure, and motion, the variety of fenfations is produced in us. 

§ 12. Whether then they be globules, or no; or whether they have a 
verticity about their own centers that produces tile idea of whitenefs in 
us; this is certain, that the more particles of light are reflected from a body, 
fitted to give them that peculiar motion, which produces the fenfation. 
of whitenefs in us and poffibly too, the quicker that peculiar motion 
is; the whiter does the body appear, from which the greater number are 
reflected, as is evident.in the lame piece of paper put in the fun-beams, in 
the fhade, and in a dark hole; ill each of w hich it will produce in us the 
idea of whitenefs in far different degrees. 

§ 13. Not knowing therefore What number of particles, nor what motion 
of them is fit to produce any preeife degree of whitenefs, we cannot demon- 
fifrate the certain equality of any two degrees of whitenefs, becaufe we have 
no certain flandard to meafure them by, nor means to diftinguifh every the 
leall real'difference, the only help eve have being from our fenfes, which in 
this point fail us. But where the difference is: fo great, as to produce in 
the. mind clearly diftinct ideas, whqie differences can be perfe&ly retained, 
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m o o k there thefe ideas or colours, as we fee in different kinds, as blue and red, 
IV. are as capable of demo Iff ration, as ideas of number and extenilon. What 
I have here find of whiten# and colours, I think, holds true in all fe~ 
conaary qualities, and their modes. 

Sen/itiye § 14. These two, viz. intuition and demonftration, are the degrees of 
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oi'particular our Knowledge; whatever comes fhort of one of thefe, with what aifuranee 

».*iitence. foever embraced, is but faith, or opinion, but not knowledge, at leaft in all 
genu ai truths. I here is, indeed, another perception of the mind, em¬ 
ployed about the particular exilic nee of finite beings without us; which, 
going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfedtlv to either of 
the foregoing degrees of certainty, paffes under the.name of knowledge. 
I licit cftii bv. nothing more certain, than that tl^c idea wc receive From an 
external objedt is in our minds; this is intuitive knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that idea in our minds, whether we can 
thence certainly infer the exigence of any thing wjthopt us, which cor- 
refpouds to that idea, is that, whereof fome men think there may be a ciuef- 
tion made; becaufe men may have fueh ideas in their minds, when no Jfuch 
thing exifts, no fuch objedt affedts their fenfes. But yet here, J think, we 
are provided, with an evidence, that puts us paffc doubting . For I afk any 
one, whether he be not invincibly confcious to himfelf of a different per¬ 
ception, when he looks on the fun by day, and thinks on it by night; when 
he adtually talles wormwood, or fmells a role, or only thinks onlhat favour 
or odour ? We as plainly find the difference there is between an idea revived 
in our minds by our own memory, and adtually coming into our minds by 
■our fen fes, as we do between any two diftindt ideas. If any one fiy, a dream 
may do the fame thing, and all thefe ideas may be produced in us without 
any external objedts; he may pleafe to dream that I make him this anfwer; 
j. 1 hat it is no great matter, whether I remove this fcruple, or no: where 
all is but dream, reafoning and arguments are of no ufe, truth and knowledfre 
nothing. 2. That I believe he will allow a very manifeft difference between 
dreaming of being in the fire, and being adtually in it. But yet : if he be 
refolved to appear fo fceptical, as to maintain, that what I call being adtually 
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.11 tile fire is nothing a dream;.and we cannot thereby certainly know, 
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that any fitch tiling as fire adtually exifts without us . 1 amwer, mat wc cer¬ 
tainly finding that pleafure or pain follows upon the application of certain 
objedts to us, whole exiftence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by our 
fenfes; this certainty is as great as our happinefs or mifery, beyond which 
we have no concernment to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add 
to the two former forts of knowledge this alfo of the exiftence of particular 
external objedts, by that perception and corifcioufnefs we have of the adtruft 
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vi/s. jummve, aemomtrative, and ieniitive : in each 
ferent degrees and ways of evidence and certainty. 

§ 15. But fince our knowledge is founded on, a 

ideas only, will it not follow from thence, that it is .. 

and that where our ideas, are clear and diftindt, or ob.feu re a 
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oar knowledge will be fo too ? To which 1 anfwer, no : for our knowledge 
confiding in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of any two II. 
ideas, its clearnefs or obfcurity confifts in the clearnefs or obfcurity of that <* ' v “ 

perception, and not in the clearnefs or obfcurity of the ideas themfelves; 
v. g. a man that has as clear ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equality to 
two right ones, as any mathematician in the world, may yet have but a very 
obfcure perception of their agreement, and fo have but a very ohfcure know¬ 
ledge of it. But ideas, which by reafon of their obfcurity or other Wife, are 
confufed, cannot produce any clear or diflindt knowledge; becaufe as far as 
any ideas are confufed, fo far the mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they 
agree or difagree. Or to exprefs the fame thing in a way lefs apt to be miiun- 
dcrilood; he that hath not determined ideas to the words he ules, cannot 
make propofitions of them, of whofe truth, he can be certain. 

* 

CHAPTER 


Of the extent of human knowledge. 


§ i . \T NOWLEDGE, as has been faid, lying in the perception of the C h a p. 
agreement or difagreement of any of our ideas, it follows from ill. 


nee, that, 

i.Nofiirther 

First, we can have knowledge no farther than we have ideas.. than w-ehave 

§2. Secondly, that we have no knowledge farther than we can have 
perception of their agreement or difagreement. Which perception being, than we can 

1. Either by intuition, or the immediate comparing any two ideas; or, perceive their 

2. By reafon, examining the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, by the or 

intervention of fome others; or, 3. By feniation, perceiving the exiflcnce of mem. 
particular things: hence it alfo follows, 


§ 3. Thirdly, that we cannot have an intuitive knowledge, that (hall 
extend itfeif to all our ideas, and all that we would know, about them ; be- ^endt Itfclf 
caufe we. cannot examine and perceive all the relations they have one to ano- 
ther by juxta-pofition, or an immediate, comparifon one with another. Thu 
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ail oar ideas'. 
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other of the former. 

§ 6. From all which it is evident, that the extent of our knowledge comes 
lot Only fhort of the reality of things, but even of the extent of our own 
Though our'knowledge be limited to our ideas, and cannot exceed 
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ledge there- them either in extent or perfection ; a 
fore narrower bounds, in refpedt of the extent 
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than ou 2 
ideas. 


juflly imagine to be in fome even created underllanciings, not tied down to 
the dull, and narrow information is to he received from fome few, and not 



nor be able to furmpunt all the difficulties, and retolve all the queftioiis that 
might arife concerning.any of them. We have the ideas of a fquare, a.circle, 
id equality; and yet, perhaps, fhall never be able to find a circle equal to 


■ a fquare, and certainly know that it is fb. We have the ideas of matter and 
thinking, but poflibly fhali never be able to know, whether any mere ma¬ 


terial being thinks, or no; it being impoilibr 
of our own ideas, without revelation, to difeover 
not given to fome iyftems of 
think, or elfe joined and fixed 

/■ I a._ . . u._* 


r to perceive, and 
kinking immaterial 

fohfiance; it being, in refpe& of our notions, not much more remote from 

aur coinprehenlion to conceive, that God can, if hepleafes, fupcraddto matter 
i. 1 c i - i * , t ,1* . ^ i* .. fur_ :M 


nor to what" fort of fubftattces the. Almighty has been plealed to give that 
power, which cannot be in any created being, but merely by the good.pleafure 
and bounty of the Creator. For I fee no contracii&ion in it, that the frit 
. eternal thinking being fhould, if he pieafed, give to certain iyflems of created 


ons, filch as, v. g. pleafure and 
after a certain manner modifiet 
an immaterial fubftance, upon the 
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Exfeet of huiaai* knowledge. 
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far as we can conceive, being able only. to. ftrike and a*ii©$ body ; and motion , C 
according to the utsnoft reach of our ideas, being able to produce nothing 
but motion : to that when- we allow it to produce pleafur-e or pain, or the 
idea of a colour or found, we are fain to quit our reafon, go beyond our 
ideas,, and attribute it wholly to the good pkafure of our Maker. For knee 
we muff allow he has annexed- effects to motion, which we can no way con¬ 
ceive motion able to produce, what reafon have we to conclude, that he could- 
not: order them as well to be produced in a iubjedt we cannot conceive capa¬ 
ble of them, as well as in a fubjedt we cannot conceive the motion of matter 
can anyway operate upon? I fay not this, that I would any way lefTen the 
belief of the foul's immateriality : I am not here fpeaking, of probability, 
but knowledge^ and I think not only, that it becomes the modefty of phi- 
lofophy not to pronounce magillerially, where we want that evidence that 
can produce knowledge ; but alfo, that it is of life to us to diicern how far 
our knowledge does reach: for the date we are at prefeht in, not-being, 
that of vifion, we mull, in many things, content ourfelves with .faithand 
probability; and in the prefent question,- about the immateriality of the foul, 
if our faculties cannot arrive at demoaflrative certainty, we need not think it 
flrange. All the great ends of morality and religion are well enough fee tired, 
without philofophical proofs of tHe fouls immateriality; fince-.it is evident, 
that he who made us at firft begin to fubfift here, fenliblc intelligent beings, 
and for fevetal years continued us in fuch a date,, can and will reftore u$ to 
the' like hate of fenfibility in another world, -and make us capable there to 
receive the retribution he has ddigned to men, according to their doings in 
this life. And therefore it is not of inch mighty neceffity to determine one 
way or the other, as fame, over-zealous for or againft the immateriality of 
the foul, have been forward to make the world believe. Who, either on the 
one fide, indulging too much their thoughts immerfed altogether in matter, 
can allow no exigence to what is not material; or who, on tlae other fide, 
finding not cogitation within the natural powers of matter, examined over 
and over again by the utmofl intention of mind, have the confidence to con¬ 
clude, that omnipotency itfelf cannot give perception and thought to a fub- 
firance which has the modification of folidity. He that confiders how hardly 
rendition is, in our thoughts, reconcileable to extended matter j- or exigence 
to any thing that has no extenfion at aft ; will conieis, that he is very far from 
certainly knowing, what his foul is. It: is a point which deems to tne to be 
put out of the reach of our knowledge : and he who will give himfelf leave 
to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate part of each hypo¬ 
thecs, will Icarce find his reafon able to-determine Kind .fixedly, for or againfl 
the foul’s materiality. Since on which fide foever he views it, either as an 
unextended lubfiance, or as a thinking extended matter j the difficulty to 
conceive either will, whilft either alone is in his thoughts, ftill drive him 
to the contrary fide. An unfair way which fome men take with themfelves: 
who, becaufe of the mconceiveablenefs of fomethinv they find in one, throw 
tnlelves violently into the contrary hypothefis, though altogether as un~ 
Eligible to an unbiaffed underfianding. This ferves not only to fhew the 
nefs and tile fcantinels of our knowledge, but the infignificant triumph 
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u—-N —u all thereby help us to truth by running into 
on examination, will be found clogged with 
fafety, what advantage to anyone is it, for the avert 
dities, and to him unfurmountable rubs he meets 
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ignorance of what kind of being it is : and it is in vain to go about to be 
iceptical in this, as it is nnreafonable in moll other cafes to be politive agairill 
the being of any thing, bccaufe we cannot comprehend its nature. . For I 
would fain know what fubftance exjits, that has not fomething in it which ma~ 

lifeftly baffles our underllanclings. Other fpirits, who fee and know the nature 
.... j ! ... .d i ninrj-c' K rsxkr vrkit (V nil in lrnnv*, r ~ 
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and inward conffitution of things, how much muff they exceed us in know¬ 
ledge? To which if we add larger coth prehen lion, which enables them at. 
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How far our 

knowledge 

reaches* 


1. Our know¬ 
ledge of 
identity and 
diveriity, as 
far as our 
ideas. 


2. Of cc- 
cxmcnck, a 
very little 
way. 
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to forget one before we have hunted out another ; we may guefs at lomc part 
of thebappinels of Superior ranks of fpirits, who have a quicker and more 
penetrating light, as well as a larger field of knowledge, hut to return to 
the argument in hand } our knowledge, I fay, is not only limited to the*pau- 
city and imperfections of the ideas we have, and which we employ it about, 
but even comes fliort of that too. But how far it reaches, let us now inquire, 
§•;„ The affirmations or negations we make concerning the ideas we 
haive, may, as I have before intimated in general, be reduced to thefe four 
forts, viz. identity, co-exiftence, relation, and real exigence. I lhall examine; 
how far our knowledge extends in each of thefe. 

§ 8. First, as to Identity and diyerfity, in this way of agreement or dif- 
agreement of pur ideas, our intuitive knowledge is as fai extended as out 
ideas themfelvcs: and there can be no idea in the mind, which it does not 
prefently, by an intuitive knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be dif- 
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id fort, which is the agreement or difagrec- 
in this our knowledge is very lhort„ 
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other fort of ,1'ubfcances, what do we inquire, but what other qualities or 
powers thefe ihbilances have or have not ? which is nothing die but to know 
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luminous, and moving upward; of gold, a body heavy to a certain degree, 
yellow, malleable, andfufible : thefe, or feme fuch complex ideas as thefe in 
men’s minds, do thefe two names of the different fubffances, fame and gold,, 
ftand for. When we would know any thing farther concerning thefe, or any 
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ceiving or communicating motion by impulfe, fup poles- -folidity. But though 
thefe and perhaps fome other of our ideas have, yet there are fo few of them, 
that have a vifible conne&ion one with another, that we can by intuition or 
demonfhation clilcover the co-exiftence of very tew of the qualities are to be 
found united in fubiiances : and we are left only to the sfliftance of our Icmes, 
to make known to us what qualities they contain, for of ail the qualities 
that are co-exiftent in any fubjed, without this dependence and evident 
' connection of their ideas one with another, we cannot know certainly any 
two to co-exiil any farther than experience, by our Ienies, informs us. 
Thus though \vc fee the yellow colour, and upon trial find the weight, 
•maileablenefs, fufilwlity, and fixednefs, that are united in a piece of gold; 
yet becaufe no one of thefe ideas has any evident dependence, or necefiary 
connection with the other, we cannot certainly know, that where any four of 
thefe are, the fifth will be there alio, how highly probable loevei it may be . 
becaufe the hiohefl probability amounts not to certainty, without which 
there can be no true knowledge. For this co-exiffence can be no farther 
known than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but either m parti¬ 
cular fubjedfi, by the o'bfervation of our ienies, or, in general/ by the necel- 
fary Connection of the ideas themielves. 

- ' iic. As to the incompatibility,or repugnancy to co-exdtence, 
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§ But as to the powers of fubftances to change the fenfible qualities C if a p. 
of .other bodies, Which make a great part of our inquiries about them, and is III. 




no mconliderable branch oi our knowledge; I doubt, as to thefe, whether 


our knowledge reaches much farther than our experience; or whether we 
can come to the. dticoveiy oi moil oi thefe powers, and be certain that they powers, a 
are in any fubjed, by the eonne&ion with any of thole ideas which to us )f r > r 
make its eflence. Becaufe the adive and pafliye powers of bodies, and their ***’ 



that it is not my bttiinefs to determine) our knowledge concerning corporeal' 
iuManoes. will be very little advanced bv any of them, till we are made to 
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fee what qualities, 'and powers of bodies have a neceffary eonnedion or re¬ 
pugnancy one with another ; which .in the prefent Hate of philofophv, I 
think, we know but to a very final! degree: and 1 doubt whether, with thole 
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improved. We find the advantages tome men ’s generous pains have this way 
to the dock of natural knowledge. And if others, cfpecially the 
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philosophers by lire, who pretend to it, had been fo wary in their obfervaV 
tions, and ixncerc in their reports, as thofe who call themfelves philofophers 
ought to have been; our acquaintance with the bodies here about us, and 


m 


our infight .into their powers and operations, had been vet much greater. 

§ ^7* we are at a lots In refpeit of the powers and'operations of bo- offpuiu 
dies, I think it .is -eafy to. .conclude, we are much more in the dark in refc- yetnW>*’«\ 
rence to fpirits ; .whereof we naturally have no ideas, but what we draw- 
irom that of our own, by rede&ing on the operations of our own ibuls 
witmn us, as far as they can.,come within our oblervation. But how in- 






conilderablc a rank the fpirits that inhabit our bodies hold amongft thole va- 
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rioas and poffibly innumerable kinds of nobler beings; and how Far fhort ■ 
they come of the endowments and perfidious of eherufeims and feraphims, 
and infinite forts of fpirits above us; is what hy a transient hint, in another 
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place, I have offered, to my reader's con fide ration. 

I 18 . As,to the third fort of our knowledge, viz.' the agreement or dif- 3 - Of other 
agreement ofanyofoux ideas in any other relation : this, as it is the lanwfi f ektions >« 
field of our knowledge, fo it is hard to determine hoy/ fur it xtend * * > . 

-becauie the advances that .are made in ut of knowledge, depending on 

our fagacity in finding intermediate ideas, that may ihew the relations and 
habitudes of .ideas, whole co-exiHeuce is not confidered, it is a hard matik'r 
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are.at an end of fuch difcoverieS; and when -reafdn'has'-all 
sable of, for the finding of, proofs, or examining the agree-, 
nent of remote ideas. They that are ignorant of algebra 
he wonders in this kind are to be done| by it: and what far- 
lts and helps, advantageous to other parts of knowledge, 
lad of man may yet find put, it is not eafy to determine. 

lantity are not thofe alone that are 
and that other, and perhaps more 
rd us certainty, if vices, pillions, 
r menace fuch endeavours, 
in power, goodnefs, and wifdom, 
i we depend ; and the idea of our- 
nderJflanding rational beings; being fuch as are clear in us, would, 
if duly conli.dered and purfued, • afford fuch found of our 


doubt not but from felf-evident propo- 
is i neon tellable as thole in mathematicks, 
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cllablilhment of fociety upon certain rules or laws which require conformity 
to them ; and the idea of abfolute liberty being for any one to do whatever 
he pleafes; I am as capable of being certain of the truth of this propofition, 
as of any in the mathematicks. 

§ 19 / That which in this refpect has given the advantage to the ideas of 
quantity, and made them thought more capable of certainty and demonllra- 
tion, is, 

First, that they can be let down and reprefented by fehfible.marks, which 
have a greater and nearer correfpondence with them than any words or founds 
whatlbever. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas in the mind, 
and not liable to the uncertainty that words carry in their lignification. An 
angle, circle or fquare, drawn in lines, lies open to the view, and cannot be 
miftaken : i t remains unchangeable, and may at leifure be coniidered and ex¬ 
amined, and the demonilration be reviled, and all the parts of. it may be 
gone over more, than once without any danger of the leail change in the 
ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral ideas, we have no/ehfible marks 
that referable them, whereby we can let them down i we have nothing but 
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V* r / ., <J co judged of by long deductions, and the interven- 
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I he great help againfl: this which mathematicians find in diagrams and 
figures, which remain unalterable in their draughts, is very apparent, and ' e 
menrary would often have great difficulty otherwife to retainUem fo exafflv 
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u luelefs. In wmch cafe, the cyphers or marks help not the mind at 
perceive the agreement of any two or more numbers, their equalises o 
portions: that the mind has nnlw Kv i -V 
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Book go on to 
V. refult of 


vhac is yet unknown, and at lull have in one view before him the 
11 his perceptions and reafonings. 

____ ^ 2 c. One part of ehefe difadvantages in moral 1 ideas, which has made 

Remedies of th< f m fo* thought not capable of demonfbation, may in a good raeafure be 
tics. 6 11CU * remedied by definitions, letting down that colle&ion of fimple ideas, which 
everv term {half {land for, and" then ufmg the terms tlcadiiy and conlhmtly 
for that preci'fe. colle&ion. And what methods algebra, or fomething of 
that kind, may hereafter fugged, to remove the other difficulties, it is not 
eaiv to fore tel.. Confident 1 am, that if men. would in the fame method, 
and with the lame indifierenev, ieax'ch after moral, as they do mathematical 
truths, they would find them nave a ftronger connection one with another, 
and a more necefiary eoniecjuence from our clear and diftinct ideas, and to 
come nearer perfedt detnonfhration than is commonly imagined. But. time fi¬ 
ef this is: not to be expe&ed, whilft the defire of efteem, riches, or power, 
makes men efooufc the well-endow'ed opinions in fathion, and then leers. ar~ 
guments either to make good their bcaPU'ty,.-. or varnith over and cover theit 
deformity : nothing being fo beautiful to the eye, as truth is td the mind ; 
nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to the undentanding as a lye. hoi 
though many a mart can with fatisfa&ion enough own a no very handfome 
wife in his bofom ; yet who is bold enough ooenjy t© avow, that he has 
efpoufed a falfehood, and received into llis bread fo ugly a thing as a lye i 
Whilft the parties of men cram their tenets cfown all men s throats, whom 
thev can get into rheir power, without permitting them to examine their 

f { will not let truth have fair play in the world, nor 

smarts can be expeded of 
moral fciences ? 
.•ad thereof, with 

Egyptian bondage expect Egyptian darkneis, were nor the candle of tnc 
Lord let up by himfelf in men’s minds, which it is impofhbietor tne breath 
or power of man wholly to extinguish. _ , ... 

4. Of real ^21. As to the fourth fort of our knowledge, viz. of the real actual exifo 
exiftcnce: we ten * C e of things, we have an intuitive knowledge of our own exiftence; ami 

•have an intu- knnw Udhe of the exiftence of a God; of the exiftence of 

itive know- 
ledge of our 
own;demon- 
llrative, of n0T 
God’s 
live 
feu 

things. 


a demdnftrative knowledge of the r -- - - — 3 . . t t , * 

any thin p* elfe, we have no other but a fenhtive knowledge, which extends 

not beyond the objects prelent to our fenfes, 

J ^ t v i .1,:.... \ f Iitivp mpwp.fi. it will nerhans 


things that are within tile reach or our unqerKuuumg^m^ --- -- — — 
that abyfs of darkneft (where we have not eyes to iee, nor faculties to per- 
ccive any thins;) out of a prefumjptkm, that nothing is beyond our compre- 
henfton. Bufto be fatisfied of the folly of fuel, a conceit, we need not go 
far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the firft place, that he need 

~ not feek long for inflames of his ignorance. The mcaneft and molt obvt- 
° OUS 
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ous tilings that come in our way, have dark tides, that the quickeft fight C it a p. 
annot penetrate into. The cleared: and moft, enlarged underftandings of III. 

andat alo 4 in every particle of 1 --- 

f *. e Pla tbe wonder to find it f'o, when we confider the caufes 

to bedilfe tliree * ff ° m ***** been faid ’ 1 fu PP ofe > will be found 

First, want of ideas, 

SjcoNdli , want of a difcoverable connection between the ideas we have. 

1 hikbly, want of tracing and examining our ideas. 

23. first, there are fome things, and thofe not a few, that we are ip- F i.ft L 

norant of, for want of ideas. h caufeofk 

First j all the Ample ideas we have, are confined 01 have fhewn) to 
tnole we receive from corporeal objects by fenfation, and from the opera- 

F ,n 1 0UI ° Wn i minds a - .! be ob J eas oi reflection. But how much thefe c £ nce P. tio » 

bdnnT^ the waft whole extent of all. 

T-F. 1 not be hard to periuade thole, who are not fo foolhh as -to we ^ ««*• 

nnffihli pan * the med i ire ° f m th % s * What other Ample ideas it is 
potable the creatures m other parts of the univerfe may have, by the affift- 

Wmi^ and # kieS ^ or peifeCter, than we have, or different 
i°h Z? f ? US t0 ^ termine ; But t0 %> or think there are no 

if VhiLi fe W n nothing of them, is no better an argument, than 

ft a blind man fhould be pofitive in it, that there was no fuch thing as fight 
and colours, becaule he had no manner of idea of any fuch thing, nor could 
by any means frame to himfeif any notions about feeing. The ignorance 
nd arknefs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines the knowledge that 
.? ! n otBe J s » than the blmdefs of a mole is an argument a«-ainft the duick 
hgjtednds of an eagle. He that will confider the infinite*^X 

ll iSTc^,^ wil1 find reafon t0 dl[nk > itwas not 

all laid out upon fo mconfiderable, mean, and impotent a creature, as he 

tdleluflTeLl 0 be m h °t in ? U pr ° babnit >’’ is one of the kweft of all in- 
. bal faculties therefore other fpecies of creatures have 

to penetrate into the nature and inmoft conftitutions of things; what ideas 

hey may receive of them, far different from ours; we know not. This we 

know, and. ceitainly find, that we want feveral other views of them, befides 

thole we have, to make difeoveries of them more perfect. And we may be 

convinced that the ideas we can attain to by our faculties, are very difpropor- 

L ? U l w S s themfelves, when a pofitive clear diftinCt one of lhbftance 

wan ’oHdCi ° f * concealed from us But 

ca 5 r^° h / 5 k k ncl • , be ; n ga pa rt , as well as caufe of our ignorance, 
cannot he dclcnbed Onlf this, 1 think, I may confidently fay of it, that 

tin. intellectual and lenlible world are in this perfectly alike • that that nart 

an f C hi/' ° Peitber tbem > -holds. no proportion with what we fee not • 
and whatsoever we can reach with our eyes/or 8ur thoughts, of eftha of 
them, is but a point, almoft nothing in companion of the reft 

welmkuabkT'^V^hi^ is want of ideas iWeof 

g ve us fhuts us wholly from thofe views of things, which it is reafonable to ** &i ° r * 

' y think 
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revelation. Angels.of all forts are naturally beyond our difcovery: and all 
thole intelligences whereof it is likely there are more orders than of corpo¬ 
real jubilances, are things whereof our natural faculties give us no certain 
account at all. That there are minds and thinking beings in other men as 
well as himfelf, every man has a reafon, from their words and actions, to be 
l'atisfied: and the knowledge of his own mind cannot iaffer a man, that 
conliders, to be ignorant, that there is a God. But that there are degrees of 
fpiritual beings between us and the great God, who is there that by his own 
iearch and ability can come to know ? Mitch lets have we dikinCt ideas of 
their different natures, conditions, Hates, powers, and feveral conilitutions, 
herein they agree or differ from one another, and from us. And therefore 


w. 


Secondly, 

want of a 

difcoverable 

connexion 

between 

ideas we 

have. 


In fiances. 


in what concerns their different fpecies and properties, we are under an ab~ 
lblute ignorance. 

§ 28. Secondly", what a iinall part of the fubkantial beings that are in 
the univerfe, the want of ideas leave open, to our knowledge, we have feerr. 
In the next place, another caufe of ignorance, of no lei's moment, is a want 
of a difcoverable connection between thofe ideas we have. For wherever we 
want that, we are utterly incapable of univerfal and certain knowledge .; and 
are, as in the former cafe, left only to obfervation and experimentwhich, 
how narrow and confined it is, how far from general knowledge, we need 
not be told. I lhall give fome few inflances of this caufe of our ignorance, 
and fo leave it. It is evident that the bulk, figure, and motion of feveral 
bodies about us, produce in us feveral fenfations, as of colours, founds, takes, 
fmells, pieafure and pain, &c. Thefe mechanical affections of bodies having 
no affinity at all with thofe ideas they produce in us (there being no con¬ 
ceivable conne&ion between any impulfe of any fort of body and any per¬ 
ception of a colour or fmell, which we find in our minds) we can have no 
diftinCt knowledge of fuch operations beyond our experience; and can reafon 
no otherwife about them, than as effects produced by the appointment of an 
infinitely wife agent, which perfectly fur pals our comprehenfions. As the 
ideas of feniible fecondary qualities which we have in our minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily caufes, nor any correfpondence or connection 
he found between them and thole primary qualities which (experience.-.thews 
us) produce them in us; fo on the other fide, the operation of our minds 
upon our bodies is as inconceivable. How any thought ffiould produce a 
motion in body is as remote from the nature of our ideas, as how anybody 
fhould produce any thought in the mind. That it is fo, if experience did 
not convince us, the consideration of the things themfelves would never be 
able in the leak: to diicover to us. Thefe, and the like, though they have 
a conftant and regular connection, in the ordinary courfe of things; yet that 
connection being not difcoverable in the ideas themfelves, which appearing 
to have no neceilary dependence one on another, we can attribute their con¬ 
nection to nothing elfe b ut the arbitrary determination of that all-wife agent, 
who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak underkandings to conceive. 

§ 29. In fome of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes, and con¬ 
nections, fo vifibly included in the nature of the ideas themfelves, that we 
3 cannot 
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fignifications. Mathematicians abllrading their thoughts from names, and 
aceuftoming themlelves to- let before their minds the idbas theinielves that 
they would confider, and not founds inftead of them, have avoided thereby a 
great part of that perplexity, pudder.ing, and confufion, which has fo much 
hindered men's progrefs in other parts of knowledge. For whilft they ftick in 
words of undetermined and uncertain lignification, they are unable to diftin- 
guifh true from falfe, certain from probable, confident from inconfiftent, in 
their own opinions., This having been the fate or misfortune of a great 
part of the men of letters, the increafe brought into the frock of real know¬ 
ledge, has been very little, in proportion to the fchools, difputes, and write- 
ings, the world has been filled with j whilft -ftudents being lolb in the great 
wood of words, knew not whereabout they were, how far their diieoveries 
were advanced, or what was wanting in. their own or the general ftock of 
knowledge. Had men, in the difeoveries of the material, done as they have 
in thofe of the intellectual world, involved all in the ohfeurity of uncertain 
and doubtful ways of talking, volumes writ of navigation and voyages, 
theories and ftori.es of zones and tides, multiplied and difputed •, nay, fliips 
built, and fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
line ; and the Antipodes would be fti.ll as much unknown, as when it was 
declared herefy to hold th^re were any. But having fpoken fufficiently of 
words, and the ill or carelefs ufe that is commonly made of them, I (hall 
not fay any thing more of it here. 

§ 31. Hitherto we have examined the extent of our knowledge, in re- 
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forts of beings that are. There is another extent of it. 
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raped of univerfality, which will alfo deferve to be confidered ; and in this 
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regard, our knowledge follows the nature of our ideas. If the ideas are abllrad, 
whole agreement or difagreeinent we perceive, our knowledge is universal. 
For what is known of fuch general ideas, will be true of every particular thing, 
in whom that eflence, i. e. that abftrad idea is to be foundand what is once 
known of fuch ideas, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all 
general knowledge, we muft learch and find it only in our minds, and it is 
only the examining of our own ideas, that furnilheth us with that. Truths 
belonging to efiences of tilings, (that is, to abftract ideas) are eternal, and are 
to be found out by the contemplation only of thofe efiences: as the exiftences 
of things arc to be known only from experience. But having more to fay of 
this in the chapters where I (hall fpeak of general and real knowledge, this 
may here fuiiice as to the univerfality of our knowledge in general. • 

C H A P T E R IV. 

Of the reality of knowledge. 



in ideas may “ perception of the agreement or diiagreement of our ow n ideas: but who 
baw -knows what thole ideas may be ? Is there any thing fo extravagant, as the 

“ imaginations 
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" imaginations of men’s brains? Where is the head that has no chimeras in it? Cha p. 
** Or if there be a ibber and a wife man, what difference will there be, by IV. 

** your rulesj between his knowledge and that of the mod; extravagant fancy -p 

“ in the world ? They both have their ideas, and perceive their agreement 
“ and difagreement one with another. If there be any difference between 
“ them, the advantage will be on the warm-headed man’s fide, as having the 
t( more ideas, and the more lively : and fo, by your rules, he will be the more 
<e knowing. If it be true, that all knowledge lies only in the perception of 
*'* the agreement or difagreement of our own ideas, the vikons of an enthu- 
*■ iiab, and the reafonings of a fober man, will be equally certain. It is no 
f ‘ matter how things are; io a man obferve but the agreement of his own 
“ imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all truth, all certainty. Such 
“ cables in the air will be as brong-holds of truth, as the demonfirations of 
fl Euclid. That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as certain know- 
“ ledge, and as much a truth, as that a fquare is not a circle. 

“ But of what ufe is all this fine knowledge of men’s own imaginations, 

(< to a man that enquires after the reality of things ? It matters not what 
“ men’s fancies are, it is the knowledge of things that is only to be prized; 

* e it is this alone gives a value to our reafonings, and preference to one man’s 
“ knowledge over another’s, that it is of things as they really are, and not 

of dreams and fancies*” 

§ 2 . To which I anfwer, that if our knowledge of our ideas terminate in Anfw. Not 
them, and reach no farther, where there is fomething farther intended, our 
moil ferious thoughts will be of little more ufe, than the reveries of a crazy with thing* 
brain; and the truths built thereon of no more weight, than the difeourfes 
of a man, who fees things clearly in a dream, and with great a durance 
utters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to make it evident, that 
this way of certainty, by the knowledge of our own ideas, goes a little far¬ 
ther than bare imagination: and I believe it will appear, that all the cer¬ 
tainty of general truths a man has, lies in nothing elfe. 

§ 3. It is evident, the mind knows not things immediately, but only by 
the intervention of the ideas it has of them. Our knowledge therefore is 
real, only fo far as there is a conformity between our ideas and the reality 
of things. But what ihall be here the criterion ? How dull the mind, when 
it perceives nothing but its own ideas, know that they agree with things 
themfelves ? This, though it feems not to want difficulty, yet, I think, 
there be two forts of ideas, that, we may be aditred, agree with things. 

§ 4. First, the firb are Ample ideas, which lince the mind, as has been As, 1. All 
fhewed, can by no means make to itfclf, rnub necelTarily be the produd of 1<iea * 
things operating on the mind in a natural way, and producing therein thofe 
perceptions which by the wifdom and will of our maker they are ordained and 
adapted to. From whence it follows, that Ample ideas are not fidions of our 
fancies, but the natural and regular produdions of things without us, really 
operating upon us, and fo carry with them all the conformity which is intended, 
or which our bate requires : for they reprefent to us things under thofe ap¬ 
pearances which they are Atted to produce in us, whereby we are enabled to 
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o o k diftinguifh the forts of particular fubftances, to difcern the dates they are in, 
IV. and fo to take them for our necefiiiics, ant! to apply them to our ules. Thus 
i—-v—the idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs, as it is in the mind, exactly anfwering 
that power which is in any body to produce it there, has all the real con¬ 
formity it can, or ought to have, with things without us. And this con¬ 
formity between our hippie ideas, and the exiftence of things, is fufficient 
for real knowledge. 

§ 5. Secondly, all our complex ideas, except thole of fubftances, being 
archetypes of the mind’s own making, not intended to be the copies of anv 
thing, nor referred to the exiftencc of any thing, as to their originals ; cannot 
want any conformity neccfiary to, real knowledge. For that which is not 
defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, can never be capable of a wrong 
reprefentation, nor miflead us from the true appreheniion of any thing, by its 
diflikenefs to it; and Inch, excepting thofe of fubftances, are all our complex 
ideas : which, as I have ihewed in another place, are combinations of ideas, 
which the mind, by its free choice, puts together, without Conlidering any 
connection they have in nature. And hence it is, that in all thefe forts the ideas 
themfelves are confidered as the archetypes, and things no other wife regarded, 
but as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly cer¬ 
tain, that all the knowledge we attain concerning thefe ideas is real, and reaches 
things themfelves; becaufe. in all our thoughts, reafonings, and difeourfes of 
this kind, we intend things no farther than as they are conformable to our 
ideas. So that in thefe we cannot mils of a certain and undoubted reality. 
Henc* the re- § 6. I doubt not but it will be eaiily granted, that the knowledge we have 
th ty °J ? a ' mat bematjcal tru ths, is not only certain, but real knowledge; and not the 
knowledge, bare empty vifion of vain infignificant chimeras of the brain; and yet, if we 
will coniider, we fhall find that it is only of our own ideas. The mathema¬ 
tician confiders the truth and properties belonging to a redangle, or circle, 
only as they are in idea in his own mind. For it is poffible he never found 
either of them exifting mathematically, i. e. precifely true, in his life. But 
yet the knowledge he has of any truths or properties belonging to a circle, or 
any other mathematical figure, are neverthelefs true and certain, even of real 
things exifting ; becaufe real things are no farther concerned, nor intended 
to be meant by any Tuch .proportions, than as things really agree to thofe 
archetypes in his mind. Is it true of the idea of a triangle, that its three 
angles are equal to two right, ones? It is true alfo of a triangle, wherever it 
really exilts. Whatever other figure exifts, that is not exadly anfwerable to 
the idea of a triangle in his mind, is not at all concerned in that propdfition: 
and therefore he is certain all his knowledge concerning fuch ideas is real 
knowledge; becaufe intending things no farther than they agree with thofe 
his ideas, he is lure what he know's concerning thofe figures, when they have 
barely an ideal exiftence i n his mind, will hold true of them alfo, when they 
have real exiftence in matter ; his confederation being barely of thofe figures, 
which are the fame, wherever or however they exift. 

Ami of mo- § 7- And hence it follows, that moral knowledge is as capable of real cer- 
tainty, as mathematicks. For certainty being but the perception of the agree¬ 
ment - 
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meat or disagreement of our ideas ; and demonftration nothing but the per¬ 
ception of fuch agreement, by the intervention of other ideas, or mediums; our 
moral ideas, as well as mathematical, being archetypes themfelves, and ib ad¬ 
equate and compleat ideas; all the agreement or disagreement, which we fball 
iind in them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical .figures. 

§ 8. For the attaining of knowledge and certainty, it is requifite that we 
have determined ideas; and, to make our knowledge real, it is requifite that 
the ideas an{wer their archetypes. Nor let it be wondered, that I place the 
certainty of our knowledge in the confideration of our ideas, with fo little 
care and regard (as it may feem) to the real exiftence of things : fince moft of 
thofe difcourles, which take up the thoughts, and engage the difputes of 
thofe who pretend to make it their bufmefs to inquire after truth and cer¬ 
tainty, will, I prefume, upon examination be found to be general propoli- 
tioris, and notions in which exiftence is not at all concerned. All the dif- 
couries of the mathematicians about the fquaring of a circle, conick fedtions, 
or any other part of .mathematicks* concern not the exigence of any of thofe 
figures; but their demonftrations, which depend on their ideas, are the fame, 
whether there be any fquare or circle exifting in the world, or no. In the 
fame manner, the truth and certainty of moral difcourfes abftradts from the 
lives of men, and the exiftence of thofe virtues in the world whereof they 
treat. Nor are I ully s Offices lefs true, becaufe there is no-body in the 
world that exactly pra&ifes his rules, and lives up to that pattern of a virtu¬ 
ous man which he has given us, and which exifted no-where, when he writ, 
but in idea. If it be .true in fpeculation, i.e. in idea, that murder deferves 
death, it will alfo be true in reality of any adion that exifts conformable to 
tliat idea of muider. As for other adions, the truth of that propofition con¬ 
cerns them not. And thus it is of all other lpecies of things, wh ich have 
no other eftences but thole ideas, which are in the minds of men. 

§ 9. But it will here be faid, that if moral knowledge be placed in the 
contemplation of our own moral ideas, and thofe, as other modes, be of our 
own making, what ftrange notions will there be of juftice and temperance ? 
What condition of virtues and vices, if every one may make what ideas of 
them he p] cafes ? No confufion or diforder in the things themfelves, nor the 
reafonings about them; no more than (in mathematicks) there would be a 
difturbance in the demonftration, or a change in the properties of figures, 
and their relations one to another, if a man Ihould make a triangle with four 
corners, or a trapezium with four right angles; that is, in plain Englilh, 
change the names of the figures, and call that by one name, which mathe¬ 
maticians call ordinarily by another. For let a man make to himfelf the 
idea of a figure with three angles, whereof one is a right one, and call it, if 
he pleafe, equilaterum or trapezium, or any thing elfe, the properties of 
and demon If rations about that idea will be the fame, as if he called it a 
rectangular triangle. I confefs the change of the name, by the impropriety 
of fpeech, will at firlf diflurb him, who knows not what idea it {lands for"; 
but as foon as the figure is drawn, the confequences and demonftration are 
Plain and clear. Juft the fame is it in moral knowledge, let a man have 
the idea of taking from others, without their confent, what their honed: in- 
V0L - L % 2 duftry 
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Reality of knowledge. 

or are not, inconfiftent in nature, any farther than experience and fenfible 
obfervation reach. Herein therefore is founded the reality of our know- 

ige concerning lubftanees, that all our complex ideas of them tnuft be 
fueh, and fuch only, as are made up of luch fimple ones, as have been dii- 
covered to co-exift in nature. And our ideas being thus true, though not, 
perhaps, very exadt copies, are yet the fubje&s of real (as far as we have any) 
knowledge of them. Which (as has been already /hewn) will not be found 
to reach very far: but fo far as it does, it will ftill be real knowledge. What¬ 
ever ideas we have, the agreement we find they have with others, will ftill be 
knowledge. If thofe ideas be abftradt, it will be general knowledge. But, 
to make it real concerning fubftances, the ideas muft be taken from the real 
exigence of things. Whatever fimple ideas have been found to co-exill in 
any fubftance, thefe we may with confidence join together again, and fo 
make abftradt ideas of fubflances. For whatever have once had an union in 
nature, may be united again, 

§ 13. This, if we rightly confider, and confine not our thoughts and 
abftract ideas to names, as if there were, or could be no other forts of things 
than what known names had already determined, and as it were fet out; we 
fhould think of things with greater freedom and lets confufion than perhaps 
we do. It would poffibly be thought a bold paradox, if not a very dange¬ 
rous falfehood, if I fhould fay, that fome changelings, who have lived forty 
years together without any appearance of reafon, are fomething between a 
man and a beafl: which prejudice is founded upon nothing elfe but a falfe 
Tuppofition, that thefe two names, man and beaft, {land for diftimft fpecies 
fo fet out by real e/fences, that there can come no other fpecies between 
them : whereas if we will abftraft from thofe names, and the fuppolition of 
fuch fpecifick efiences made by nature, wherein all things of the fame deno¬ 
minations did exactly and equally partake; if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain number of thefe e/fences, wherein all things, as in moulds, 
were call and formed; we fhould find that the idea of the fhape, motion, 
and life of a man without reafon, is as much a diftindl idea, and makes as 
much a diftindt fort of things from man and beaft, as the idea of the fhape 
of an afs with reafon would be different from either that of man or beafl, 
and be a fpecies of an aninVal between, or diftinft from both. 

§ 14. Here every body will be ready to a/k. If changelings may be fu.p~ 
pofed fomething between man and beaft, pray what are they,? I anfwer. 
Changelings, which is as good a word to fignify fomething different from the 
ftgnification of man or beaft, as the names man and beaft are to have lignid¬ 
eations different one from the other. This, well eoniidered, would refolve 
this matter, and /hew my meaning without any more ado. But I am not fo 
unacquainted with the zeal of fome men, which enables them to fpin confe- 
quences, and to fee religion threatened whenever any one ventures to quit 
their forms of fpeaking; as not to forefee what names fuch a propofition as 
this is like to be charged with: and without doubt it will be a/ked, If 
changelings are fomething between man and beaft, what will become of them 
in the other world ? To which I anfwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or 
enquire. To their own mafter they ftand or fall. It will make their ftate 
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Reality of knowledge. 

o o k neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any tiling of it or no. They 

IV. are in the hands of a faithful creator and a bountiful father, who difpofes 

-"’v-****"-' not of his creatures according to our narrow thoughts or opinions, nor dii- 
tiriguifhes them according to names and fpecies of our contrivance. And 
We that know fo little of this prefent world we are in , may, I think, content 
ourfelves without being peremptory in defining the different .ffates, which 
creatures fhall come into, when they go off this i'tage. It may luflice us, 
that he hath made known to all thole, who are capable of inftrudtion, dii- 
courfing, and reafoning, that they 'fhall come to an account, and receive ac¬ 
cording to what they have done in this body. 

§ i 5. But, fecondly, I anfwer, the force of thefe men’s queftion (viz. will 
you deprive changelings of a future ftate?) is founded on one of theie two 
fuppolitions, which are both falfe. The firft is, that all things that, have 
the outward fhape and appearance of a man muff neceffarily be deiigned to 
an immortal future being after this life: or, fecondlV, that whatever ;s ol 
hums it birth imift be fq. Take away thefe imaginations, and fuch queftions 
will be-groundlels -and ridiculous. I defire then thefe- who think there is 
no more but an accidental difference between them f elves and changelings,, 
the eiTence in both being ejfadtly the lame, to confider whether they can 
imagine immortality annexed to any outward fhape of the body ? the very 
propofing it, is, I fuppofe, enough to make them difown it. No one yet, 
that ever I heard of, how much foever immerfed in matter, allowed that ex¬ 
cellency to any figure of the grofs fcnfible outward parts, as to-affirm eternal 
life due to it", or a neceffary confluence of it; or that any mafs of matter 
fhould, after its diflblution here, be again reftored hereafter to an everlafting 
ftate of fenfe, perception, and knowledge, only becaufe it was moulded into 
this or that figure, and had fuch a particular frame of its vifible parts. Such 
an opinion as’this, placing immortality in a certain fuperficial figure, turns 
out of doors all confideration of foul or fpirit, upon whofe account alone Home 
corporeal beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, and others not. 
This is to attribute more to the outlide than infide of things ; and to place 
the excellency of f. man more in the external fhape of his body, than internal 
perfections of his foul : which is hut little better than to annex the great 
and ineflimable advantage of immortality and life everlafting, which he has 
above other material beings, to annex it, I fay, to the cut of his beard, or the 
fafhion of his coat. For this or that outward mark of our bodies no more 
carries with it the hope of an eternal duration, than the fafhion of a man s 
fuit gives him reafonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that 
it will make him immortal. It will perhaps be laid, that no-body thinks 
that the fhape makes any thing immortal, but it 13 the fhape is the fign of a 
ratonal foul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the fign of 
any fuch thing: for barely faying it, will not make it fo. It would require 
feme proofs to perfuade one of it. No figure that I know fpeaks any fuch 
language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that the dead body of i 
man, wherein there is to be found no more appearance or adtion of life than 
there is in a ftatue, has yet neverthelefs a living foul in it becaufe of its fhape ; 
as that there is a rational foul in a changeling, becaufe he has the outfide of 
2 a rational 
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be ? Shall a defed in the body make a monfter; a defed in the mind (the 
iar more noble, and, in the common phrafe, the far more effential part) not ? 
bhall the want of a nofe, or a neck, make a monfter, and put fuch ifTue out 
oi the rank ot men; i . * « »• |j| - — - 
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Truth in general, 

culties can difcover in them as^ they exift, and not by groundlefs fancies, 
that have been taken up about them. 

§ 17. I have mentioned this here, becaufe I think we cannot be too cau¬ 
tious that words and fpecies, in the ordinary notions which we have been 
ufed to. of them, impofe not on us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one 
great obftacle to our clear and diftindt knowledge, efpecially in reference to 
lubftancesj and from thence has rofe a great part of the difficulties about 
truth and certainty. Would we accuftom ourfelves tofeparate our contem¬ 
plations and reafonings from words, we might, in a great meafure, remedy 
this inconvenience within our own thoughts; but yet it would ft ill difturb 
us in our difcourfe with others, as long as we retained the opinion, that 
fpecies and their eflences- were any thing elfe but our abftradt ideas (fueh as 
they are) with names annexed to them, to be the figns of them. 

§18. Wherever we perceive the agreement or disagreement of any of 
our ideas, there is certain knowledge : and wherever we are fure thofe ideas 
agree with the reality of things, there is certain real knowledge. Of which 
agreement of our ideas, with the reality of things, having here given the 
marks, I think I have lhewn wherein it is, that certainty, real certainty, 
confifts : which, whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, to me hereto¬ 
fore, one of thofe defiderata which I found great want of. 


C H A P T E R V. 

Of truth in general. 

§ 1. \ T 7 HAT is truth was an inquiry many ages fincej and it being 
V V that which all mankind either do, or pretend to fearch after, it 
cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it confifts, and 
fo acquaint ourfelves with the nature of it, as to obferve how the mind 
diftinguifhes it from falfhood. 

§ 2. Truth then feems to me, in the proper import of the word, to fig- 
nify nothing but the joining or feparating of figns, as the things fignified by 
them do agree or difagree one with another. The joining or feparating of 
figns, here meant, is what by another name we call propofition. So that 
truth properly belongs only to proportions: whereof there are two forts, 
viz. mental and verbal; as there are two forts of figns commonly made ufe 
of, viz. ideas and words. 

§ 3. To form a clear notion of truth, it is very necefifary to confider truth 
of thought, and truth of words, cliftinitly one from another : but yet it is very 
difficult to treat of them afunder. Becaufe it is unavoidable, in treating of 
mental propofitions, to make ufe of words: and then the inftances given of 
mental propofitions ceafe immediately to be barely mental, and become verbal. 
For a mental propofition being nothing but a bare confideration of the ideas, 
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§ 4.^ And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal l ~—>——-» 
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propofitions feparately, is, that mod men, if not all, in tMr thinfeig and ' 

reaionings within themfelves, make nfe of words in tod of ideas , at lead Kf y ‘“o 
wnen the fubject of their meditation contains in it complex ideas. Which be treated of 
is a great evidence of the imperfection and uncertainty of our ideas of that 
kmd. and may, if attentively made ufe of, ferve for a mark to fliew us, what 
are thofe things we have clear and perfect eftabliflied ideas of, and what not. 
for if we will curioufly obferve the way our mind takes in thinking and 
reafonmg, we dial I find, I fuppofe, that when we make any proportions 
within our own thoughts about white or black, fweet or bitter, a triangle or 
a circle, we can and often do frame in our minds the ideas themfelves, with¬ 
out reflecting on. the names. But when we would coniider, or make propo¬ 
rtions about the more complex ideas, as of a man, vitriol, fortitude, e-lory, 
we ufually put the name for the idea: becauie the ideas thefe names itand 
for, being for the moft part imperfect, confufed, and undetermined, we 
on P e names themfelves, becaufe they are more clear, certain, and 
dnbnct, and readier occur to our thoughts than the pure ideas : and fo we 
make ufe of thefe words inflcad of the ideas themfelves, even when we 
would meditate and reafon within ourfclves, and make tacit mental propo¬ 
rtions. In lubftaneeS, as has been already noticed, this is occafioned bv 
the imperfection of our ideas : we making the name ftand for the real 
eilence, of which we have no idea at all. In modes, it is occafioned by the 
great number of fimple ideas, that go to the making them up. For many of 
them being compounded, the name occurs much eafier than the complex 
idea itlelf, which requires time and attention to be recollected, and exactly 
represented to the mind, even in thofe men who have formerly been at the 
pains to do it j and is utterly impoflible to be done by thofe, who, though 
they have ready in their memory the' greateft part of the common words of 
that language, yet perhaps never troubled themfelves in all their lives to 
eonfider what preciie ideas the moft of them flood for. Some confufed or 
obfeure notions have ferved their turns, and many who talk very much of 
religion and conference, of church and faith, of power and right, of ob- 
IruCiions and humours, melancholy, and choler, would perhaps have little 
left in their thoughts and meditations, if one thou Id defire them to think only 
of the things themfelves, and lay by thofe words, with which they fo often 
confound others, and not leldoni themfelves alfb. 
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§ 5. But to return to the consideration of truth : we muft, I fay, obferve p : 
uo forts of proportions that we are capable of making. thins 
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Secondly, verbal proportions, which are words, the figns of our ideas put 
togetner or feparated in affirmative or negative fentencesT By which wav of 
affirming or denying, thefe figns, made by founds, are as it were put together 
or feparated one from another. So that proportion confifls in joining orfepa- 
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Truth in general. 

ratine figns, and truth confifts in the putting together or feparating thole 
flans? according as the things, which they ftand for, agree or difagree. 

\ 6 . Every" one’s experience'wiU fatisfy him, that the mind, either by 
perceiving or fuppofmg the agreement or disagreement of any of its ideas, 
does tacitly within itielf put them into a kind of propofition affirmative or 
negative, which I have endeavoured to exprefs by the terms putting toge¬ 
ther and feparating. But this a< 5 tion of the mind, which is lo familiar to 
every thinking and reafoning man, is eaiier to be conceived by receding on 
what pafles in us when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by words. 
When a man has in his head the idea of two lines, viz. the fide and diagonal 
of a fciuare, whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he may have the idea alfo 
of the'divifion of that line into a certain number of equal parts; v. g. into 
five, ten, an hundred, a thoufand, or any other number, and may have the 
idea of that inch line being divilible, or not divifible, into inch equal parts, 
as a certain number of them will be equal to the fide-lme. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or fuppofes fuch a kind of divifibility to agree or dis¬ 
agree to his idea of that line, he, as it were, joins or feparates thote two ideas, 
viz. the idea of that line, and the idea of that kind of divifibility; and io 
makes a mental propofition, which is true or falie, according as fuch a kind 
of divifibility, a divifibility into fuch aliquot parts, does really agree to that 
line or no. When ideas are fo put together, or ieparated in the mind, as 
they or the things they ftand for do agree or not, that is, as I may call it, 
mental truth. But truth of words is fomething more; and mat is the af¬ 
firming or denying of words one of another, as the ideas they ftand for agiee 
or difagree: and this again is two-fold ; either purely verbal and trifling, 
which 1 lhall fpeak of, chap. viii. or real and inftrudbve, which is the ob- 
je<ft of that real knowledge which we have fpoken of already . 

‘ $ 7 But here again will be apt to occur the fame doubt about truth, that 

did about knowledge: and it will be objected, that if truth be nothing but 
the joining and feparating of words in propofttions, as the ideas they ftand fox 
agree or difagree in men’s minds, the knowledge of truth is not lo valuable a 
thin*-, as it is taken to be, nor worth the pains and tune men employ in the 
fearch of it; fince. by this account it amounts to no more than the conformity 
of words to the chimeras of men’s brains. Who knows not what odd notions 
many men’s heads are filled with, and what ftrange ideas al men s brains are 
capable of? But if we reft here, we know the truth of nothing by this rule, 
but of the vifionary words in our own imaginations; nor have other trut , 
but what as much concerns harpies and centaurs, as men and horfes. for 
thofe, and the like, may be ideas in our heads, and have their agreement and 
difao-reement there, as well as the ideas of real beings, and lo have as tiue 
propofitions made about them. And it will be altogether as true a propofition 
to fav all centaurs are animals, as that all men are animals; and the certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the propofitions, the words are put 
together according to the agreement of the ideas in our minds: and the 
agreement of the idea of animal with that of centaur :s as clear and vifible to 
the mind, as the agreement of the idea of animal with that of man; and fo 
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thefe two propofitions arc equally true, equally certain. But of what tffe is Chap 
all fuch truth to us ? tr 

§ Though what has been laid in the foregoing chapter, to diftinguilh 
real from imaginary knowledge, might fuffice here, in anfwer to this doubt, 
it? diftinguilh real truth from chimerical, or (if you pleale) barely nominal, 
taey depending both on the fame foundation; yet it may not be amifs here 
again to confider, that though our words fignify nothing but our ideas, yet 
being dtiigned by them to fignify things, the truth they contain, when put 
rnto propofitions, will be only verbal, when they ft and for ideas in the mind, 
that have not an agreement with the reality of things. And therefore truth, 
as well as knowledge, may well come under the diftindtion of verbal and 
real .; that being only verbal truth, wherein terms are joined according to 
the agreement or difagreement of the ideas they ftand for, without regarding 
whether our .ideas are luch as really have, or are capable of .having an ex- 
iftence in nature. But then it is they contain real truth, when 
are joined, as our ideas agree; and when our ideas are fuch as w*. 
capable of having an exigence in nature: which in fubftances we cannot 
know, but by knowing that fuch have exifted. 

^ 9 ' Tjrutu is the marking down in words the agreement or difauree- 
merit of ideas as it is. Balfhood is the marking down in words the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas otherwifc than° it is. And fo far as thefe 
ideas, thus marked by founds, agree to their archetypes, fo far only is the. 
truth real. The knowledge of this truth confifts in knowing what ideas the 
words ftand. tor, and the perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
thole ideas, according as it is marked by thole words. 

§ io. But becaufe words are looked on as the great conduits of truth and 
knovv ledge, and that in conveying and receiving of truth, andcommonly in rea- 
ioning about it, we make ufe of words and propofitions ; I fihajj more at large 
enquire, wherein the certainty of real truths, contained in propofitions, con¬ 
fifts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour to fhew in what fort of univerfal 
propofitions we_ are capable of being certain of their real truth or falOiood. 

I shall begin with general propofitions, as thofc which moft employ our 
thoughts, and exercife our contemplation. General truths arc moft looked 
after by the mind, as thofe that moft enlarge our knowledge; and by their 
comprehehnvenefs, fatisfying us at once of many particulars, enlarge our 
view, and fhorten our way to knowledge. * ° 

§ 11 ‘ Besides truth taken in the ftridt fenfe before-mentioned, there are 
other forts of truths; as, i. Moral truth, which is fpeakipg of things ac¬ 
cording to the perfuafion of our own minds, though the propofition we fpeak 
agree not to the reality of things. 2. Metaphyfieal truth, which is nothin* 
but the real exiftence of things, conformable to the ideas to which we have 
annexed their names. _ This, though it feeins to confift in the very beings of 
things, yet, when confidered a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit pro- 
politictn, whereby the mind joins that particular thing to the idea it had be¬ 
fore fettled with a name to it. But thefe confiderations of truth, either 
having been before taken notice of, or not being much to our prefimt pur- 
pole, it may fuftice here only to have mentioned them. 
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kd£C ‘ ones This makes the conficfcration of words and proportions fo neceflar 
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a part of the treadle of knowledge, that it is very hard to fpeak intelligibly 

of' the one, without explaining the other. ' . 

General $ 2. All the knowledge we have, being only of particular or genet a. 

truths hardly truths, it is evident that whatever may be done in tire former of theie, the 
to be under- , ' w hich is that which with reafon is molt fought after, can never be 

«*i pro- 1 * well made known, and is very foldom apprehended, but as conceded and ex- 
nreffed in words. It is not therefore out of our way, m the ^examination of 
our knowledge, to inquire into the truth, and certainty or umverial pro- 

i 7. But that we may not be milled in this calc, by that which is the 
two-fold, of danger cvery-where, I mean by the doubtfulnefs of terms, it is ht to obfcrve, 
truth and Of t j iat ° ccrt ainty is two-fold; certainty of truth, anu certainty of knowledge. 

^ £ " Certainty of truth is, when words are fo put together ; Vpropoh^ons, as ex- 


poimotis. 


Certainty 
two-fold* of 


Ho propefi 
tion can be 


greement of ideas, as exp relied in s 

knowing, or being certain of the tiiit— -- — v i j. r . 

& 4 . Now becaufe we cannot be certain of the truth of any general pro- 

nofition, unlefs we know the precife bounds and extent of the ipccics its 
known to be ^ erms ft ah d for, it is neceffary we foould know the ehence of each --pecies, 
SffenSof which is that which conftitutes and bounds it. I his, m ail Ample ideas 
» Ld modes, is not hard to do. For in theie, the real and nominal eilence 
mentioned !S } feme; which is all one, the abftra .& idea which the general 

known. ^ 2 ^ s 'for being the foie offence and boundary that is or can be iup- 
pofed of the fpecies ; there can be no doubt, how far-the Jpecies ex ends, or 
what things are comprehended under each term : wnich, it is evident, a, c 
all that have an cxJ conformity with the idea it ftands for, and no other 
But in fubftances wherein a real eilence didmd from the nominal is iuppe led 
to confotute, determine, and bound the fpecies, the extent or tire genera 
word is very uncertain : becaufe not knowing this real eficnce, we cannot 
know what is, or what is not of that fpecies,; and confequent.y what may, 
or may not with certainty be affirmed of it. And thus fpeakrng of a man 
or gold, or any other fpecies of natural fubhances, as fuppo-d eunfututed.. 
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their truth and certamty> 


by a. prccife and real elfence, which nature regularly imparts to every individual C u a p . 
of that kind, whereby it is made to be of that fpecies, we cannot be certain of VI, 
the truth of any affirma tion or negation made of it. .For man, or gold, taken in 
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this feafe, and ufed for fpecies of things conflituted by real efleneds,• different 
from, the complex idea in the mind of the fpeaker; hand for we know not. 
what: and the extent of thefe fpecies, with Inch boundaries, are fo unknown 
and undetermined, that it is impoflible with any certainty to affirm, that all 
men are rational, or that all gold is yellow'. But where the nominal offence 
is kept to, as the boundary of each fpecies, and men extend the application 
of any general term no farther than to the particular things, in which the 
complex idea it /lands for is to be found, there they are ia.no danger to miilake 
the bounds of each fpecies, nor can be in doubt, on this account, whether any 
proportions, be true or no. I havechofen to explain this uncertainty of pro- 
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names to them. To fuppofe that the fpecies of things are any thing but 
the foiiting of them under general names, according as they agree to feveral 
abflrad ideas,, of which we, make thofe names the iigns, is to confound truth, 
md introduce uncertainty into all general propo/itions that.can be made about 




them. Though therefore thefe things might, to people not poiTe/ied with folio- 




ufe of words which ihould convey certainty with. it. 

§ 5. The names of fubllances then, whenever made to hand for fpecies. This more 
which are iuppofod to be confeituted by real eflences, which we know 1104 P artic "Wy 
arc not capable to convey certainty to the underfoandihg : of the truth ofge- fbbftane 
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nerai propofitions made up of fucli terms, we cannot be fui 
whereof is plain : for how can we be fare that, this or that t 
when' we know not what is or is not gold ? Since in this way of/peak 
ing nothing is gold, but what partakes of an elfence, which we 'not know¬ 
ing, cannot know where it is or. is not, and fo cannot be fure that any parcel 
of matter in the world is or is not in this fenfe gold ; being incurably ig¬ 
norant, whether it has or has not that which makes any thing to be called 


is 
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, 1. e. that real elfence. of gold whereof we have no idea at all: this bein g 
as impoflible for us to know, as it is for a blfed man to tell in what dower 
the colour of a panlie is, or is not to be found, whilil he has no idea of the 
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colour of a pan lie at all. Or if we. could (which is impoflible) certainly 
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know where a real eflence, which we know not, is j v. g. in what parcels of 
matter the real e/fence.of gold is j yet could we not be lure, that this or that 
quality could with truth be affirmed of gold: finee it is impoflible for.us to 
know, that this or that quality or idea has a nece/Tary conneaion with a real 


eflence, of which we have no idea at all, whatever fpecies that Iuppofed real 
eflence may be imagined to confiitute. 
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Book § 6. On the other fide, the names of fubftances, when made ufe of as 
IV. they fhould be, for the ideas men have in their minds, though they carry a 
clear and determinate fignification*with them, will not yet ferve us to make 
SwStS many univerfal proportions, of whofe truth we can be certain. Not becaufe 
propoiitions in this ufe of them we are uncertain what things are fignified by them, but 
concerning becaufe the complex ideas they ftand for are fuch combinations of Ample 
to beknown. ones, as carry not with them any difcoverableconnection or repugnancy, but 
with a very few other ideas. 

Becaufe co- §7. The complex ideas, that our names of the fpecies of fubftances 
exiftence of properly ftand for, are collections of fuch qualities as have been obferved to 

ideas in few c - an un known fubftratum, which we call fubftance: but what 

Calcs id to be ^ * , , . . . . 
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other qualities neceffarily co-exift with fuch combinations, we cannot cer¬ 
tainly know', unlefs we can difcover their natural dependence^ which in 
their primary qualities, we can go but a very little way in ; and in all their 
fecondary qualities, we can difcover no connection at all, for the leafons 
mentioned ,chap. iii. viz. i. Becaufe we know not the real confutations of (ub- 
fb.nces, on which each fecondary quality particularly depends. 2. Did v. e 
know that, it would ferve us only for experimental (not univerfal) knowledge j 
and reach with certainty no farther, than that bare in (lance: becaufe our 
underftandings can difcover no conceivable connection between any (econdary 
quality and any modification vvhatfoever of any of the primary ones. And 
therefore there are very few general propositions to be made concerning fub- 
ftances, which can carry with them undoubted certainty. 

$ 8. All gold is fixed, is a propofmon whofe truth we cannot be certain 
of,'how univerlally foever it be believed. For if, according to the ufelefs 
imagination of the fchools, anyone fuppofes the term gold to (land for a 
fpecies of things fet out by nature, by a real eilence belonging. to it, it is 
evident he knows not what particular fubftances are of that fpecies; and fo 
cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univerlally of gold. Bur if he 
makes gold (land for a fpecies determined by its nominal eilence, let the no¬ 
minal efTencc, for example, be the complex idea of a body of a certain yellow 
colour, malleable, fufibie, and heavier than any other known 1 in this proper 
ufe of the word gold, there is no difficulty to know what is or is not gold. 
But yet no otherquality can with certainty be uruverfally affirmed or denied 
of o-old, but what hath a difcoverable connection or inconlillency with that 
nominal eilence. Fixednefs, for example, having no necefiary connedion 
that we can difcover, with the colour, weight, or any other ample idea of 
our complex one, or with % whole combination together j it is impoffible 
that we fhould certainly know the truth of this proportion, that, all gold is 

fixed. ' . . 


it c li 

(s q As there is no difcoverable connection between fixednefs and the co¬ 
lour, weight, and other fimple ideas of that nominaleifence of gold p fo if 
we make our complex idea of golfl a body yellow, fufibie, dud lie, weighty,, 
and fixed, we (hall be at the fame uncertainty concerning (olubility m aq 
regia, and for the fame reafon : fmCe we can-never, from consideration of 
the ideas themfelves, with certainty affirm or deny of a body, whofe complex 
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their truth and certainty. 

Idea is made up of yellow, very weighty, ductile, fufible, and fixed, that it is 
foluble in aq. regia; and fo on, of the reft of its qualities. I would gladly 
meet with one general affirmation concerning any quality of gold, that any 
one can certainly know is true. It will, no doubt, be prefently objected, is 
not this an univerfal propofition, “ all gold is malleable ?” To which I 
anfwer, it is a very certain propolition, if malleablenefs be a part of the com¬ 
plex idea the word gold Hands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of 
gold, but that that found Hands for an idea in which, malleableneis is 
contained : and fuch a fort of truth and certainty as this, it is^ to fay a 
centaur is four-footed. But if malleablenefs makes not a part ot the fpe- 
cifick effence the name gold Hands for, it is plain, fC all gold is malleable 
is not a certain propofition. Becaufe let the complex idea of gold be made 
up of which foever of its other qualities you pleai’e, malleableneis will not 
appear to depend on that complex idea, nor follow from any iimple one con¬ 
tained in it; the connection that malleablenefs has (if it has any) with thole 
other qualities, being only by the intervention of the real conftitution of its 
infenfible parts i which, finee we know not, it is impoifible we fhould perceive 
that connection, unlefs we could difeover that which ties them together. 

§ io. The more, indeed, of thefe co-exifting qualities we unite into one 
complex idea, under one name, the more pfecile and determinate we make 
the lignification of that word; but never yet make it thereby more capable 
of univerfal certainty, in refpeCt of other qualities not contained in our com¬ 
plex idea; fince we perceive not their connexion or dependence on one 
another, being ignorant both of that real conftitution in which they are all 
founded, and alfo ho w they flow from it. For the chief part of our know¬ 
ledge concerning .fubftances is not, as in other things, barely of the relation 
of two ideas that may exift feparately,* but is of the neceffary connexion 
and co-exiftcpce of feveral diftind ideas in the fame iubjed, or of their re¬ 
pugnancy fo to co-cxift. Could we begin at the other end, and difeover 
what it was, wherein that colour conlifted, what made a body lighter or 
heavier, what texture of parts made it malleable, fufible, and fixed, and fit. 
to be diflolved in this fort of liquor, and not in another; if (I fay), we had 
fuch an idea as this of bodies, and could perceive wherein all fenfible qua¬ 
lities originally eonfift, and how they are produced; we might frame fuch; 
ideas of them, as would furnilh us with matter of more general knowledge,, 
ana enable us to make univerfal propofitions, that fhould. carry general truth 
and certainty with them. But whilft our complex ideas of the forts of fub¬ 
ftances are fo remote from that internal real conftitution, on which their 
fenfible qualites depend, and are made up of nothing but an impeded col- 
ledion of thofe apparent qualities our fenfies can difeover; there can be few 
general propofitions concerning fubftances, of whole real truth we can be. 
certainly allured : fince there, are but few Iimple ideas, of whofe connection 
and neceffary co-exiftenee we can have certain and undoubted knowledge. 
I imagine, amongft all the fecondary qualities of fubftances, and the powers 
relating to them, there cannot any two be named, whole neceffary co- 
cxiftence, or repugnance to co-exift, can certainly be known, unlefs in thofe 
of the fame ienfe, which neceflarily exclude one another,, as I have elfewhere 
l fliewed*. 
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conftitution within the body of a fly, or an elephant, t 
thole qualities and powers we obferve in them. For which 
derftand them aright, we ought to look not only beyond th 
atmoiphere, but even beyond the fun, or remoteft ftar 01 
diicovered. For how much the being and operation of pa 
in this our globe depends on caufes utterly beyond our v: 
for us to determine. We fee and perceive fomc of the m- 
operations of things here about us; but whence the dreams 

fled, is beyond our notice and appreheniion / and the great p 
as 1 may fo iky, of this ftupendous flru&ure of the univerfe, may, for aught 
we know, have ltich a connexion and dependence in their influences and ope¬ 
rations one upon another, that perhaps things in this our manflon would put 
on quite another face* and ceafe to be what they are, if fome one of the ftars- 
or great bodies, Incomprthenfibly remote from us, ibould ceafe to be or 
move as it does. This is certain, things however abfolute and entire they 
feern -in themfelves, are but retainers to other parts of nature, for that which 
they are mod taken notice of by us. Their obfervablc qualities, aeftions*. 
and powers, are owing to feme thing without them; and there, is not fo. 
com pleat and peried a part that we know of nature, which does not owe 
the being it has, and the excellencies of it, to its neighbours ; and we mol 
not confine our thoughts within the furfaee of any body, but look a great 
deal farther* to comprehend perfe&ly thofe qualities that are in it, 
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the feveral forts of them, uftlcfs we had faculties- acute enough to perceive C h a p; 
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the precife bulk, figure, texture, and motion of bodies in thofe minute parts, 
by which they operate on our fenfes, fo that we might by thole frame out 
ahfotafl ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal fubftances, 
whole operations teem to lie more level to our underftandings: for as to the 
operations of ipirits, both their thinking and moving of bodies, we at fir ft 
light find ourfelves at a lots; though perhaps, when we have applied our 
thoughts a little nearer to the confideration of bodies, and their,operations, 
and,-examined how far our notions, even ip thefe, reach, -with any clearnefs, 
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beyond fenfible matter of fa.dt, we fhall be boiinci to cop!efs, that even in 
thefe . too our difcoveri.es - amount to very little beyond perieti ignorance and 
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incapacity. 

§15. This is evident, the abftrad complex ideas of iubflances, for which 
their general names .Hand, not comprehending their real conftitutions, can 
afford us very little univerfal certainty. Becauie our ideas or them are not 
made up of, that, on which thole qualities we obferve in them, and Would 
inform ourfelves about, do depend, or with which they have any certain con- 
nja&ion : y. g. let the ideas to which we .give the name man, be, as it com¬ 
monly is, a body of the ordinary lhape, with fenfe, voluntary motion, and 
reafpn. joined to it. This being the ahfixa^t idea, and cpnfeqyeptly the eflen.ce 
of our fpecies man, we cap make but very few general certain propofitfons con¬ 
cerning man. Handing for. fuch an. idea. Becaufe not knowing the real con it i- 
tution on which fenia-tion, power of motion ,, and reafoning, with that.peculiar 
fbape, depend, and whereby they are united together in the fame fiubjeft, there 
are very few other qualities, with which, we can perceive them .to.have a neeefo 
fery connexion : and therefore we cannot with certainty affirm, that all men. 
deep bv .intervals ^ that no man can be nourfihed by wood or ftones; that all 
jnen will be ppifoned by hemlock ; becauie thefe ideas have no conneefiqn nor 
repugnancy with this our nominal offence of man, witjjh this abftract idea that 

i xiame Hands for. We muft, in thefe and the like, appeal to trial in particular 

fubjeds, wh ich can reach but a little wav. We mutt content ourfelves,yvith 
probability in the reft; but can have no general certainty, whlift our; fp?- 
dfick idea of man contains not that real conflitution, which is the root, 
wherein all his infeparable qualities are united, and from whence they .flow. 
.Wjhiltt our idea, the word man ftands for, is only an iraperfed collection, of 
feme fenfible qualities and powers in him,- there is no dil’ceniible connection 
or repugnance between our Ipecifick idea, and the operation of either the 
parts of hemlock or fton.es, upon his conftitution. There are animals that 
fafely eat hemlock, and others that .are nourished by wood and ftqnes : hut. as 
long as ,we want ideas of thofe real conftitutions of different forts of animals, 
whereon thefe and the like qualities and powers depend, we mutt not hope to 
reach certainty in univerfal propoiitions concenung them . Thofe few ideas 
only, winch have a difcermhle connedion with, our nominal efience, or any 
.part of it, can afford us fuch proportions. But thefe are fo few, 'abd of io 
little moment, that we may juftly look on our certain general knowledge qf 
fitbttances, -as almoft none at all. 
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far they influence and govern our other knowledge. 

Wherein that §2. Knowledge, as has been (hewn, con flits i 
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^ evi _ J 3. This being fo, in the next place let iis confider, whether this 

dscncenot pe- evidence be peculiar only to thofe propofitions, which commonly pafs u«« r . 
culiar to re- |^| name 0 f maxims, and have the dignity of axioms allowed them. And 
W aX ~ here it is plain, that feveral other truths, not allowed to be axioms, partake 
equally with them in this felf-evidence. I his we Inall fee, it we go over 
thefe feveral forts of agreement or disagreement of ideas, which I have above- 
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infinite number of other propofitions are fuch. 
i, Astoi4en- * 4 . For, firft the immediate perception of the agreement ordifagree- 
iity and d>- me ‘ ri t of identity, being founded in the mind’s haying diflindl; ideas, this af- 
proStfons fords us as many felf-evident propofitions, as we have diftittft ideas. _ Every 
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loubt when any idea is in his mum, uiat 
s; and that two dill unit ideas, when they are in hi 
are not one and the fame idea. So that all fitch affii 
are made without any pofiibility of doubt, uncertainty, or hefita 
mull neceffarily be affented to a* fijfo '* "" 1 

have in our ntinds determined 
Hand for. And therefore whenever the n 

propofition, fo as to perceive the two ideas fignified by the terms, and 
or denied one of the other, to be the fame or different *, it is "• 

libly certain of the truth of fuch a propofition, and this equ 
propositions be in terms handing for more general ideas, op fuch ai 
v. g. whether the general idea of being be affirmed of itfel f, as in 
fition, whatfoever is, is 5 or a more particular idea be affirmed of 
man is a man ; or, whatfoever is white is. white j or whether the id 
in general be denied of not being, which is the only (if I may fo call it) idea 
different from it, as in this other propofition, it is impofiible for the fame 
thing to be, and not to be ; or any idea of.any particular being be denied of 
another different from it, as, a man is not a hone.; red is not blue. 1 he 
difference of the ideas, as loon as the terms are underftood, makes the truth of 
the propofition prefbntly vifible, and that with an equal certainty and eafmefs 
in the lefs as well as the more general propofitions, and all for the fame rea- 
fon, viz. becaufe the mind perceives, in any ideas that it has, the fame idea 
to be the fame with itfelf j and two different ideas to be different, anti not 
the fame. And this it is equally certain of, whether thefo ideas be more or 
lefs general, abitradt, and eompreheniive. It is not therefore alone to theijjs 
two general propofitions, whatfoever is, is; and it is impofiible for the lame 
thing to be, and not to be ; that this fort of felf-evidcnce belongs by any pe¬ 
culiar right. The perception of being, or not being, belongs no more to 
thefe vague ideas, fignified by the terms whatfoever and thing,-, than it does 
to any other ideas. Thefe two general maxims , amounting to no more in 
ihort but this, that the fame is the fame, and fame is not different, are 
truths known in more particular inftances, as- well as in thole general max¬ 
ims, and known alio in particular inftances, before thefe general maxims are 
ever thought on, and draw all their force from the difeernment of the mind 
employed"about particular ideas. There is nothing more vifible than that 
the mind, without the help of any proof, or reiledion oil either of thefe ge¬ 
neral propofitions, perceives fo dearly, and knows fo certainly, that the idea 
of white is die idea of white, and not the idea of blue ; and that, the idea of 
white, when it is in the mind, is there, and is not abfent; that the confi¬ 
de rat ion of thefe axioms can add nothing to the evidence or certainty of its 
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tninty that cimtioi be greater; and therefore the truth of no 
iiti'oft can fee known with a greater certainty, nor add an 
So that in reipetf of identity, our intuitive knowledge read: 
u ;, :: ?. And We are capable of making as many felf-evident 
! Wc have names for difiin<& ideas. And I appeal to ever 
'Whether this" propofition, A circle is a circle, be not as fe 
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■ cr this propolitiou, brae is not rea, oe not a piupuntiui* uidi 
can no more doubt of, as (bon as it uhderftands the words, than it 

andb ^o^UiymfOi-iWvic ,.S > ' 

■ In co . ex . § f ( Secondly , as to eo-exigence, or tuch necefiary conne&ion between 
iiience We iwO ideas, that, in the fdbjedt where one of them is fwppofed, there the other 
have few mnil neceffa-ilv be alio f of vuch agreement or diiagrecment as this, the 
f-gg* SKi ^ S <„i lit in very few of them. And there- 

lit very little intuitive 'knowledge; nor arc there 
tb be found very many prOpofitions thitare felf-evident, though fome there 
are ; v. g. the idea of filling a place equal to the contents of its fuperficies, 
be-ins* annexed to our idea of body, I- think it is a ieIf-evident propofition, 
that A dies cannot be in the fame place. 

c a ’'r.,,T,y-.r v .r 1£ > m fKr* relations of modes, mathematicians have framed 

t one relation of equality. As, equals taken 
will be equal ; which, with the reft of that 
for maxims by the mathematicians, and are 
hInk, that any one who confiders them will 
~-evidence than thele, that one and one. 
the five fingers of one hand two, 
nd two, the remaining numbers 
fuch proportions may be found 
,ij a,xt i,earing, force the alien t, and carry with 
cleaniefs, than thofe mathematical axioms,, 
i to real exiftence, ijhce that has no connexion with 
but that of ourfelves, and of a firft being, vve have in 
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“ 0 K heard, .or thought on that, or any other axiom, by which it might be proved : 
and knows it as cci tainly, as any other man knows, tliat tine whole is equal 
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J to ;al\ its parts, or any other ' maxim* and all from the fame reafon of iel& 
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evidence; the equality of thofe ideas being as villble and certain to him with- 
ent that, oi any othei axiom, as witn it, it needing no proof to make it 
perceived. Nor alter the knowledge, that the whole is equal, to all its parts, 
does he know that one and two are equal to three, better or more certainly 
than he die before, lor if there be any odds in thole ideas, the whole and 
parts are more obfeure, or at lead more difficult to be fettled in. the mind, 
than thofe of one, two, and three. And indeed, I think, I may alk thefe 
•men, who will needs have all knowledge, belides thofe general principles 
themlelves, to depend on general, innate, and felf-eyident principles: what 
principle is requnite to prove, that one and one gre two, that two and two 
.are four, that three times two are fix ? Which being known without any 
proof, do evince, that either all knowledge does not depend on certain pra> 
cognita or general maxims, called principles, or elfe that thefe are princi¬ 
ples ; and if thefe aie to be counted principles, a great part of numeration 
.will be fo. To which if we add all the felf-evident propolitions, which 
may be made about .ill oui diftind ideas, principles will be aim oil infinite, 
at leaft innumerable, which men arrive to the knowledge of, at different 
ages; and a great many of thefe innate principles they never come to know 
all their lives. But whether they come in view of the mind, earlier or later, 
this is true of them, that they are all known by their native evidence, are 
wholly independent receive no light, nor are capable of any proof one from 
another; much Ie.fs the more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more Ample, from the more compounded: the more Ample,, and. lefs ab- 
ilraifh being the mod familiar, and the eafier and earlier apprehended. But 
whichever be the cleared ideas, the evidence and certainty of all fuch pro- 
politic ns is in this, that a man fees the fame idea to be the fame idea, and 
infallibly perceives two different ideas to be different ideas. For when a 
man has in his underdanding the ideas of one and of two, the idea of 
yellow, and the idea of blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the idea 
of one is the idea of one, and not the idea of two; and. that the idea of 
yellow is the idea of yellow, and not the idea of blue. For a man cannot 
.confound the ideas in his mind, which he has diftind: that would be to 
have them con ruled and diflind at the fame time, which i.s a contradiction: 
and to have none diflind: is to have no life of our faculties, to have no 
knowledge at all. And therefore what idea foever is affirmed of itfelf, or 
whatfoever two entire dillind idyas are denied one of another, the mind 
Cannot but affent to fuck p propofition as infallibly true, as foon as it under- 
the terms, vvlthdit. hefitation or need of proof, or regarding thofe 
is, and called maxims. 

we then fay ? Are thefe general maxims of no ufe ? 
By no means; though perhaps their ufe is not that, which it is commonly 
taken to be. But fmee doubting, in the leaff of what hath been by lome 
men aferibed to thelc maxims may be apt to be cried out againft, as over¬ 
turning trie foundations of all the fciences; it may be worth while to con- 
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much lefs any one built upon thefe two maxims, what is, is y and it L „ 
pofiible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. And I would be glad 
be {hewn where any fuch fcience, ereded upon thefe, or any other 
axioms, is to be found: and fhould be obliged to any one who wo 


. ' : ' 


before me the frame and fyflem of any fcience fo built on thefe or any fuch- 
like maxims, that could not be (hewn to hand as firm without anv confi- 
deration of them. I afk, whether thefe general maxims have not the fame 
ufe in the ftudy of divinity, and in theological queftions, that they have in 
other fciences ? They ferve here too to lilence wranglers, and put an end to 
diipute. But I think that no-body will therefore lay, that the Chriftian 
religion is built upon thefe maxims, or that the knowledge we have of it is* 
derived from - thefe principles. It is from revelation we have received it,, 
and without revelation thefe maxims had never been able to help us to it. 
When we find nut an idea fiw wtW'f JntPrtrontmr, ..... — .t-,. . ..n.r 
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for we then come to know a truth,that we did not know before. When 
God declares any truth to us, this is a revelation to us by the voice of his 
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them!elves afrora it, and we fee the truth in them by perceiving their agree¬ 
ment or difagreement. In the other, God himfelf affords it immediately to 
us, and we fee the truth of what he fays in his unerring veracity... 

3- are not of ufe to help men forward iii^the advancement of 

ff-Jpnrp.Q. nr new difeoveries of yet unknown truths. Mr. Newton, in his 
gh. to be admired book, has demonfteated feveral propofitions, 
wnich are fo many new truths, before unknown to the world, and are far¬ 
ther advances in mathematical knowledge : but,, for the difeovery of thefe it 
was not the general^ maxims, what is*_is j or, the whole is bigger than a 

that led him 

into me micovery oi the truth and certainty of thefe propofitions. Nor 
was it by them that he got the knowledge of thole .demon#rations • but by 
finding out intermediate ideas, that, fhewed the agreement or difagreement 
of the ideas, as expreffed in the propofitions he demonftrated.. This is the 
greateft exercife and improvement of human underflanding in the enlarging 
of knowledge, and advancing the fciences 3 wherein- they are far enough 
from receiving any help from the contemplation of thefe, or the like mag¬ 
nified maxims. Would thefe who have this traditional admiration of thefe 
propofitions, that they think no itep can be made in knowledge without 
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B 6 o k the 1 import of an axiom, no fione laid in the building of the feiencCs.witli- 
IV., out a general maxim, but diftinguilh between the method of acquiring 
knowledge, and of communicating .; between the method of railing any 
defence and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced ; they would 
fee that thole general maxims were not the foundations on which the firft 
difcoverers rstifed their admirable ih’ufhires, nor the keys that unlocked and 
opened thole fee rets of knowledge. Though afterwards, when fchools were 
eroded, and fcicnccs had their prefeffors to teach .what others had found 
out, they often made ule of maxims, k e. laid dowh certain propofitions 
which were Mf-evident, or to be received for true; which being'fettled in 
the minds of their Icholars, as unqueilionabie verities, they on occafion 
made oft of, to convince them of truths in particular inftances that were 
not fo familiar to their minds as thole general axioms which had before been 
inculcated to them, and carefully fettled in their minds. Though theft 
■particular inftances, when well refiedted on, are no lefs felf-evident to the 
vmderftanding than the general maxims brought to confirm them; and it 
was ih thoft° particular in fiances that: the firft difeoverer .found the truth, 
without the help of the general maxims : and fo may any one etfe do, who 
with attention coniiders them, ;r 

To come therefore to the ufe that is made Of maxims. 

1. They are of ufe, as has been obferved, in the'ordinary methods of 

teaching fciences as far as they are advanced; but of little or none in ad¬ 
vancing them farther. . . 

2. They are of ufe in difputes, for the iilencing of cbfbnate wranglers, 

and bringing thole Cornells to feme conclulion. Whether a need of them 
to that end came not in, in the manner following, I crave leave to enquire. 
The fchools having made deputation the touchftone of men’s abilities, and 
the criterion of knowledge, adjudged victory to him that kept the field : 
and he chat had the laft word, was concluded to hive the better 01 tne argu¬ 
ment, if not of the eaufe. But becaufe by this means there was like to be 
no decifiofi between fkilful combatants, ■whilft orte never failed of a medius 
terminus to prove any propofition ; and the othei could as conftufitly, with¬ 
out, or with a diftindlion, deny the major or minor; to prevent, as much as 
’Could be. running out of ditpwtes into an endlefs train oi lvllogilms, cei tain 
general pfopdfifiorts, rnoft of them indeed felf-evident, were introduced into 
the fchools; which 'being fuch as all men allowed and agreed in, were looked 
on as general' inealures of truth, arid ferved inftead of principles t where the 
difputants had not lain down any other between them) beyond which there 
Was no going, ich mult not be receded from by either fide. And 

thus thefemaxims getting the name of principles, beyond which men m 
-difpute could not retreat, were by rnifiakc taken to be originals and fources, 
from whence all knowledge began, and; the foundations whereon the Ter¬ 
ences were built. Becfiu'fe when in their difputes they came to any of theft, 
they 1 topped there, and went no farther, the matter was determined. But 

>w much this is a millake, hath bedn already fhewm 
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hod of the fchools, which have been thought the fountains of C h a i\ 
o-, -ntroduced, as i fuppofc; the like ufe of thefe maxims, into a VII. 

„ , 't of converfation out of the fchools, to flop the mouths of cavillers, - - 

whom any one is excufed from arguing any longer with, when they deny 
thefe general felf-evident principles received by all reaionable m 
have once thought of them: but yet their ufe herein is but to pm v,,« 
to wrangling. They in truth, when urged in Inch cafes, teach nothing: 
that is already done by the intermediate ideas made ufe of in the debate, 
whole connection may be feen without the help of thofe maxims, and fb 
the truth known before the maxim is produced, and the argument brought 
to a firft principle. Men would give off a wrong argument before it came 
to that, if in their difjputes they propofed to themfelves the finding and em¬ 
bracing of truth, and not a contefl for victory. And thus maxims have 
their ufe to put a flop to their perverfenefs, whofe ingenuity fhould have 
yielded fboner. But the method of: the fchools having allowed and encou¬ 
raged men to oppofc and refill evident truth till they are baffled, i. e. till 
they are reduced to contradict themfelves or fome eilablifhed principle ,• it is 
no wonder that they fhould not in civil converfation be afhamed of that, 
which in the fchools is counted a virtue and a glory; obflinately to main¬ 
tain that fide of the queftion they have chofen, whether true or falfe, to the 
lafl extremity, even after conviction. A flrange way to attain truth and 
knowledge, and that which I think the rational part of mankind, not cor¬ 
rupted by education, could icarce believe fhould ever be admitted amongit 
the lovers of truth, and fludents of religion or nature ; or introduced into 
the feminaries of thofe who are to propagate the truths of religion or philo- 
iophy amongil the ignorant arid unconvinced. How much fuch a way of 
learning is like to turn young men’s minds from the fincere fearch and love 
of truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any fuch thing, 
or at leafl worth the adhering to, I fhal .1 not now enquire. This I think, 
that hating thofe places, which brought the Peripatetick philofophy into 
their fchools, where it continued many ages, without teaching the world 
any tiling hut the art of wrangling; thefe maxims, were no-vvhere thought 
the foundations on which the fciences were built, nor the great helps to the 
advancement of knowledge. 

As to thefe general maxims therefore, they are, as I have faid, of great What ufe 
ufe in dilputes, to flop the mouths of wranglers; but not of much ufe to tho ^ S ei,eraI 
the difcoVery of unknown truths, or to help the mind forwards in its fearch have™ 3 
after knowledge. For who ever began to build his knowledge on this ge¬ 
neral propolition, what is, is ; or, iris impoffible for the fame thing to be, 
and not to be: and from either of thefe, as from a principle of fcience, de¬ 
duced a fyflem of ufeful knowledge ? Wrong opinions often involving con¬ 
tradictions, one of thefe maxims, as a touch-flone, may ferve well to fhew 

whither they lead. But yet, however fit to lay open the abfurdity or mif- 

take of a man’s, reafoning or opinion, they are of very little ufe for en¬ 
lightening the underllanding : and it will 'not be found, that the mind 
receives much help from them in its progrefs in knowledge* which would 
be neither leis, nor'lefs certain, were thefe two general propofitions never 
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Bo OK thought on. It is true, as I have laid, they fc 

IV. tation to flop a wrangler’s mouth, by ihewing the--.., 

- t and by expofing him to the ftrame of contradicting what all the world 

knows, and he himfelf cannot but own to be true. But it is one thing to 
fnew a man that he is in an error; and another to put him in pofleflion of 
truth : and I would fain know what truths thefe two proportions are able 
to teach, and by their influenc e make us know, which we did net know be¬ 
fore, or could not know without them. Let us reafon from them as well 
as we can, they are only about identical predications, and influence, il any 
at all, none but luch. ' Each particular proportion concerning identity or 
diverlity, is as clearly and certainly known in itfelf, if attended to, as either 
of thefe general ones: only thefe general ones, as ferving in all cafes, are 
therefore more inculcated and infilled on. As to other lefs general max¬ 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal proportions, and teach us 
nothing but the refpe# and import of names one to another. “ The whole 
“ is equal to all its partswhat real truth, I befeech you, does it teach us ? 
What more is contained in that maxim than what the lignification of the 
word totum, or the whole, does of itfelf import ? And he that knows that 
the word whole Hands for what is made up of all its parts, knows 
very little lefs, than that the whole is equal to all its parts. And upon the 
lame ground, I think that this propefrtion, a hill is higher than a valley, 

■ and feveral the like, may alfo pafs for maxims. But yet mailers of mathe- 
maticks, when they would, as teachers of what they know, initiate others in 
that fcience, do not without reafon place this, and feme other fueh maxims, 
at the entrance of their fyftems j that their fchoiars, having in the begin- 
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to apply to all 
y are more clear 


more general propolitions, as formed niles and lay 
particular cafes. Not that if they be equally weic... , 

ini evident than the particular iota they are brought to confirm; but 
that, being more familiar to the mind, the vety naming them is enough to 
fatisfy the underftanding. But this, 1 fay, is more from our cuftom oi tiling 
them", and the eftablifhment they have got in our minds, by our often think¬ 
ing of them, than from the different evidence of the things. But before 
cuftom has fettled methods of thinking and reafoning in our minds, 1 am apt 
to imagine it is quite other wife; and that the child, when a part of his apple is 
taken away, knows it better in that particular inftance, than by this general 
proposition, the whole is equal to all its parts3 and that if one of thefe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has more need to be let 
into his mind by the particular, than the particular by the general. For in 
articulars our knowledge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf by degrees to generals, 
afterwards the mind takes the quite contrary courfe, and having 
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as it can, makes thole familiar 
•ecourfe to them, as to the ftan- 
.r ufe of them, as rules to mea- 
in time to be thought, that 
x their truth and evidence from their confor¬ 
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maxims will lerve to conmm us in «* iuuia m 

words, which-is mod common, will ferye to prove contradidior 
that, with Des Cartes, iliall frame in his mind an idea of wh 
body to be nothing but exteniion, may eafily demon ftrate that there is no 
vacuum, i. e. no fpace void of body, by this maxim, what is, is. ^ hoi tlie 
idea to which he annexes the name body, being bare extenfion, his know¬ 
ledge, that fpace cannot be without body, is certain. For he knows his 
own idea of extenfion clearly and diftin&ly, and knows that it is what it is, 
and not another idea, though it be called by thefe three names, extenfion, 
body, fpace. Which three words, handing for one and the fame idea, may 
no doubt, with the fame evidence and certainty, be affirmed one of another, 

i . r A :*■ ^n r+af+nin iiUnh xxrlv A T nft* all fn fhincl for 
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body is body, both in fignification and found. d ' . 

Sh. But if another fhall come, and make to himfelf another idea, di.ffe- Inftance u 
rent from DesCartes’s, of the thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, he calls bv vacuum * 
the fame name body; and make his idea, which he expreffes by the word boi 
to be of a thing that hath both extenfion and folidity together; he will as eaj 
demon ftrate, that there may be a vacuum, or fpace without abody, as I 
Cartes demonftrated the contrary. Becauie the idea to which he gives 
name fpace being barely the iimple one of extenfion ; and the idea to whic 
he gives the name body, being the complex idea of exteniion and reiiftibi- 
i:*,, /Xl.'hlftr tnrrpttfr in iIip fame (nhied • thefe two ideas arc not 


one and two, white and black, or as of corporeity and humanity, if I may 
ufe thofe barbarous terms: and therefore the predication of them in our 
minds, or in words ftanding for them, is not identical, but the negation of 
them one of another; viz. this propofition, exteniion or fpace is not body, 
is as true and evidently certain, as this maxim, it is impolfible for the fame 
thing to be and not to be, can make any propofition. 

§ "14. Bu t yet though both thefe proportions (as you fee) may be equally They prove 
demonftrated, viz. that there may be a vacuum, and that there cannot be a ?* n “% e f x * 
vacuum, ,by thefe two certain principles, viz. what is, is ; and the feme things with- 
1 ' an not be, and not be : yet neither of thefe principles will ferve to «*«»• 

t we are left to our 
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femes, to difeover to us as far as they can. 
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force of theie axioms, reaching only to the found, and not the figni- 
tication of the words, ferves only to lead us into confufion, miftake, and error. 
It is to (hew men, that thefe maxims, however cried up for the great guards 
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of truth, will not iccure them from error in a earelefs loofe ufe of theii 


word 


that 
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Their appli¬ 
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gerous about 
complex 
idea?* 


I have made this remark. In all that is here fuggefted concern- 
:ir little ufe for the improvement' of knowledge, or dangerous ufe in 
undetermined ideas, I have been far enough from laying or intending they 
fhould be laid afide, as fome have been too forward to charge me. I aiflrm them 
to be truths, felf-evident truths j and fo cannot belaid aude. As far as their 
influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor will I attempt to abridge 
it. But yet, without any injury to truth or knowledge, I may have reafon to 
think their ufe is not anfwerable to the great ftrefs which lee ms to be laid 
on themand I may warn men not to make an ill ufe of them, for the con¬ 
firming themfelves in errors. 

§ 15. But let them be of what ufe they will in verbal proportions, they 
cannot diicover or prove to us the leal! knowledge of the nature of fub- 
ftances, as they are found and exift without us, any farther than grounded 
on experience. And though the confequence of thefe two proportions. 
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ere they are of infinite danger, and mod; commonly make men receive and 
:ain fullhood for manifeft truth, and uncertainty for demonllration : upon 
rich follow error, obftinaev, and all the mifehiefs that can happen, from 
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principles, be very clear, and their ufe not dangerous or hurtful, in 
the probation of fuch things, wherein there is no need at all of them for 
proof, but fuch as are clear by themfelves without them, viz. where our 
ideas are determined, and known by the names that Hand for them: yet 
when thefe principles, viz. what is, is and it is impo 
thing to be, ~~ J — *— 1 

wherein are 
then 
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which follow error, obftinacy, and all the mifehiefs that can happen, 
wrong reafoning. The reafoti whereof is not, that thefe principles are lefs 
true, or of lefs force in proving proportions made of terms (landing for 
complex ideas, than where the propofltions are about Ample ideas. But 
becaufe men miftake generally, thinking that where the fame terms are pre- 
ferved, the propofltions are about the lame things, though the ideas they 



clear in the demo nil rations above-mentioned about a vacuum. So that 
whilft men take words for things, as ufually they do, thefe maxims may and 

do commonly ierve to prove contradictory propofltions: as (hall yet be far- 
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, and we (hall fee, that fo far as demon- 
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•aman, it is prc 


that pidure, which the painter makes of the v 
ther ; and fuch a complication of ideas together in his ui 
up the fingle complex idea, which he calls man, whereof 


Se¬ 
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h-co- 
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complex ideas he calls man : and therefore he can demonftrat 

ciple, it is impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be, t_. ^.,. r 

is not a man j the foundation of his certainty being not that uniyerfal pro¬ 
portion, which perhaps he never heard nor thought of, but the clear diftind 
perception he hath of his own Ample ideas of black and white, which he 
cannot be perfuaded to take, nor can ever miftake one for another, whether he 
knows that maxim or no: and to this child, or any one who hath fuel) an idea, 
which ‘ 
his idc 

the principle of what is, is, proves not this mat 
lecftion and obiervation, by which he is to r 1 1 

§ 17. Secondly, another that hath gon 
the idea he calls man, and to the outward fliape adds laughter and rational dil- 
courfe, may demo nitrate that infants and changelings are no men, by this i$bt- 

l*! 1 ! _ to b ^. a ? d not to be: and 1 have dif ~ 





courfed with very ra 
§ 18. Thire 


calls 

guage 


\ l8 - Thirdly, perhaps another makes up the complex idc, 
Is man, only out of the ideas of body in general, and the pow 
ige and reaibn, and leaves out the ihape wholly: this man is 

„_ _ L.- 1. J . 1...,. L . _3_ 


he 



monftrate, that a man may have no hands, but be quadrupi 
thofe being included in his idea of man ; and in whatever bod 

found fpeech and reafon joined, that was a man : becaufe h_ , 0 

knowledge of fuch a complex idea, it is certain that what is, is. 
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and fteady names 


as are 


So that, if rightly conlidered, 1 think we may 
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rmined in our mipds, and have annexed to them 

i : ndcrthofe fc,tkd detcrn ? inations - thcre « 



Little ufe of 
thefe maxims, 

. ' ' ' - d Or where we 

no ufe at all of there maxims, to prove the agreement oi■ cfc&grtement of todgr 

.... ■KtUR! 

by thefe maxims to do it: fince he cannot be fuppofed to know the truth 
of thefe maxims themfelves without proof, if he eanr~* -..m 
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h are as/clf-evident as 





one 

does, takes away the 
it needs any proof to 
wo are equal 
what is* is*. 
• e, that 






lie is not a circle, &c. or a»y other two. 
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etermined diftincft ideas are not one and the fame, will need alfo a demonftra- 
to convince him, that it is impeffible for the fame thing to be and not to 


Thdr ufc § 20. And as thefe maxims are of little ufe, where we have determined 


dangerous ideas, fo they are, as I have fliewed, of dangerous ufe, where our ideas are not 
where our determined/ and where we ufe words that are not annexed to determined ideas, 

itr COn ' but fuch as are of a loofe and wandering fignification, fometimes Handing for 
one, and fometimes for another idea: from which follow mi (bake and error, 
which thefe maxims (brought as proofs to efdablifh prOpofitions, wherein the 
terms Hand for undetermined ideas) do by their authority confirm and rivet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of trifling proportions. 


Chap. VIIL 


I 1 ' 


Some propo¬ 
rtions bring 
310 increafe to 
our know¬ 
ledge. 

.As firft>iden- 
tical propo¬ 
rtions. 



HEX HER the maxims treated of in the foregoing chapter be 
of that ufe to real knowledge, as is generally fuppofed, I leave to 
be confidered. This, I think, may confidently be affirmed, that there are 
univerfal propofitions; which though they be certainly true, yet they add no 
light to our underftandings, bring no increafe to our knowledge. Such are, 

§ 2. First, all purely identical propofitions. I hefe obvioufly, and at fit fl- 
blufh, appear to contain no inftrudtion in them. For when we affirm the laid 
term of itfelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear 
and real idea, it ffiews us nothing but what we muft certainly know before, 
whether fuch a propofition be either made by or propofed to us. Indeed that 
inoft general one, what is, is, may ferve fometimes to fhewaman the abfurdity 
he is "guilty of, when by circumlocution, or equivocal terms, he would, in 
particular infiances, deny the fame thing of itfelfbecaufe no-body will fo 
open l y bid defiance to common 1’enfe, as to affirm vilible and direct con tra¬ 
ditions in plain words; or if he does, a min is excufed if he breaks off any 
farther difeourfe with him. But yet, I think I may lay, that neither that 
received maxim, nor any other identical propofition teaches us any thing, and 
though in fuch kind of propofitions, this great and magnified maxim, boafied 
to be the foundation of demon firation, may be and often is made ufe of to con¬ 
firm them ; yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, that the fame word, 
may with great certainty be affirmed of itfelf, without any doubt of the trutn 
of any fuch propofition; and let me add alfo, without any real knowledge. 

§ 3. For at this rate, any very ignorant perfon, who can but make a pro¬ 
pofition, and knows what he means when he fays, ay or no, may make a 
million of propofitions, of whole truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet 
not know one thing in the world thereby; v. g. what is a foul, is a foul; or a 
foul is a foul; a fpirit is a fpirit; a fetiche is a fetiche, See. Thel'c all being 
equivalent to this propofition, viz. what is, is, i. c. what hath exiftefice, hath 
exiftence; or who hath a foul, hath a foul. What is this more than trifling 
with words ? It is but like a monkey Ih if ting his oyfier from one hand to 
the other; and had he but words, might, no doubt, have faid, “ oyfier in 

“ right 
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with ail this, not have been one whit the wife* or more knowing: and 

;ter would much at one have fatisfied the 



that way of handling the matter ***-— — — --- 

monkey’s hunger, or a man’s underflanding •, and they would have improved 


in knowledge and bulk together. 

I know there are fame who, becaufe identical proportions are lelf-evident, 
_ __... r«.. ^*-.4 fkt’n’r i-Km? rvrMt (Wvirp tn nhilofopby 


fliew a great concern for them, and think they do great 
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by erving them up, as if in them was contained all knowledge, and the unde* 
.{binding were led into all truth by them only, I grant as forwardly as any one 


that they are all true and felf-evident. I grftnt farther, that the foundation of 
all our knowledge lies in the faculty we have oi perceiving the fame idea to be 
the fame, and of difeerning it from thole that are different, as I have (hewn 
in the foregoing chapter. But how that vindicates the making ufe of iden¬ 
tical proportions, for the improvement of knowledge, from the imputation, 
of trilling, I do not fee. Let any one repeat, as often as he pleafes, that 
the will ts the will, or lay what ilrels on it he thinks fit; oi what ufe is 
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this, and an infinite the like proportions, for the enlarging our knowledge ? 
Let a man abound, as much as the plenty of words which lie. has will 


permit, in fticb propofitions as theft; a 1&W is a law, and obligation is ob¬ 
ligation ; right xs right, and wrong is wrong : will thele and the like ever 
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He would be thought to do little Ids than trifle who, for the enlightening 
the underffanding in any part of knowledge, ffiould be bufy with identical 
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opolitions, and inliff on fuch maxims as thele: lubffance is lubftance, and 
iy is body; a vacuum is a vacuum, and a vortex is a vortex ; a centaur is a 


centaur, and a chimera is a chimera, &c. for thefe and all fueh are equally 
true, equally certain, and equally ielf-evident. But yet they cannot but be 
counted trifling, when made ufe of as principles of inffrudfion, and ftrefs. 
laid on them, "as helps to knowledge: llnce they teach nothing but what 
everv one, who is capable of difeourfe, knows without being told; viz. that 
the fame term is the fame term, and the fame idea the fame idea. And upon 
this account it was that I formerly did, and do ffill think, the offering and 
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inculcating fuch propofitions, in order to give the underffanding any new 
light or inlet into the knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

Instruction lies in fomething very different; and he that would enlarge 
his own, or another’s mind, to truths he does not vet know, muff find out 
intermediate ideas, and then lay them in fuch order one by another, that the 
underffanding may fee the agreement or di(agreement of thole in queftioim 
Propofitions that do this are inftru&ive; but they are far ftont fuch as affirm; 
the lame term of itfelf: which, is no way to advance one’s felf or others, in any 

fort 








Secondly, 
when a part 
of any com¬ 
plex idea is 
predicated of 
the whole i 


As part of the 
definition of 
the term de¬ 
fined. 



Trifling 
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do thefe, or 

any fuch identical propofitions, help him one jot forwar 
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•ending, let him make 

what ufe of them 

he can. 
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If thofe v 

vbo blame my calling 

them trifling propofitions. 

had but 

read* 


and been at the pains to underfland, what I had above writ in very plain 
jEnglilh, they could not hut have feen that by identical propofitions I mean 
only fuch, wherein the lame term, importing the lame idea, is affirmed of 
itfelf: which I take to be the proper fignification of identical proportions : 
and concerning all fuch, I think I may continue fafely to fay, that to propofe 
them as inftructive, is no better than trifling. For no one who has the ufe 
of reafon can mil's them, where it is necelTary they Ihould be taken notice 
of ; nor doubt of their truth, when he does take notice of them. 

But if men will call propofitions identical, wherein the fame term is not 
affirmed of itfelf, whether they fpeak more properly than I, others mull j udge: 
this is certain, all that they fay of propofitions that are not identical in my 
fenie, concerns not me, nor what I have faid; all that I have faid, relating 
to thofe propofitions wherein the fame term is affirmed of itfelf’. And I 
would fain fee an inllance, wherein any fuch can he made ufe of, to the 
advantage and improvement of any one’s knowledge. Inllances of other 
kinds, whatever ufe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being 
fuch as I call identical. , 

§ 4. Secondly, another fort of trifling propofitions is, when a part of 
the complex idea is predicated of the name of the whole; a part of the de¬ 
finition -of the word defined. Such are all propofitions wherein the genus 
is predicated of the fpecies, or more comprehenfive of lefs comprehenfive 
terms: for what information, what knowledge carries this propofition in it, 
viz. lead is a metal, to a man who knows the complex idea the name lead 
Hands for ? all the fimple ideas that go to the complex one fignified by the 
term metal, being nothing but what he before comprehended, and fignified 
by the name lead. Indeed, to a man that knows the fignification of the 
word metal, and not of the word lead, it is a Ihorter way to explain the fig¬ 
nification of the word lead, by laying it is a metal, which at once exprefies 
feverai of its iimple . ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling 
him it is a body very heavy, fufible, and malleable. 

§ y. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the definition of the 
term defined, or to affirm any one of the fimple ideas of a complex one of the 
name of the whole complex idea; as, all gold is fufible. For fufibility being 
one of the fimple ideas that goes to the making up the complex one the found 
gold Hands for, what can it be but playing with founds, to affirm that of the 
name gold, which is comprehended in its received fignification ? It would be 
thought little better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a truth of moment, 
that gold is yellow; and I fee not how it is any jot more material to fay, it is 
fufible, unlcfs that quality be left out of the complex idea, of which the found 
gold is the mark in ordinary fpeech. What in fir action can it carry with it, to tell 

one 
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complex idea of body, yellow, heavy, fulible, malleable, it will not much 
inftrudt me to put it foiemnly afterwards in a propoiltion, and gravely fay. 
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ail void is full 


^ Such proportions can only ferve to ihew the cUlmgenu- 

ity of one, who will go from the definition of his own terms, by reminding 
him fometirnes of it; but carry no knowledge With them, hut of the dgnf- 
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fication of words, however certain they be. 

§ 6. Ever y man is an animal, or living body, is as certain a propoiltion inftanw, 
as can be ; but no more conducing to the knowledge of things, than to lay, p 1 ^" * nd 
a pal fry is an ambling horfe, or a neighing ambling animal, both being only 
about the lignification of words, and make me know but this; that body, 
fenfe and motion, or power of lenfation and moving, arc three of thofeideas 
that I always comprehend and dignify by the word man ; and where they 
are not to be found together, the name man belongs not to that thing : and 

fo of the other, that body, fenfe, and a certain way of going, with a certain 
umn r ,—. 1 c :,i „X:a r .1 J' ,. .a .,..,j 2 
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fame, and to the fame 

that all together make up that complex idea which is called man, is affirmed 
of the term man: v. g. luppofe a Roman fignified by the word homo all 
thefe diftindt ideas united in one fubjedy “ corporietas, fenfibilitas, poten- 
“ tia fe movendi, ratiorialitas, rifibiiitas he might, no doubt, with great 
certainty, univerfally affirm one, more, or all of thefe together of the word 
homo, but did no more than lay that the word homo, in his country, com¬ 
prehended in its fignification all thefe ideas. Much like a romance knight, 
who by the word pal fry fignified thefe ideas; body of a certain figure, four- 
legged, with fenfe, motion, ambling, neighing, white, ufed to have a woman 
on his back ; might with the fame certainty univerfally affirm alfo any or all 
of thefe of the word palfry : but did thereby teach no more, but that the 
word palfry, in his or romance language, flood for all thefe, and was not to 
be applied to any thing, where any of thefe was wanting. But he that fhall 
tell me, that in whatever thing lenfe, motion, reafon, and laughter, were 
united, that thing had adually a. notion of God, or would be cafe into a fleep 
by opium, made indeed an inflrudtive proportion'} becaufe neither having 
the notion of God, nor being caft into deep by opium, being contained in 
the idea fignified by the word man, we are by fueh propoiltions taught fome- 
thing more than barely what the word man ftands for ; and therefore the 
knowledge contained in it is more than verbal. 

§. 7. Before a man makes any propofition, he is fuppofed to underftand For this 
the terms lie ules in it, or elfe he talks like a parrot, only making a noife 
by imitation, and framing certain founds, which he has learnt of others; foLjKSi 
but not as a rational creature, ufing them for figns of ideas which he has in 
his mind. The hearer alfo is fuppofed to underftand the terms as the lpeaker 
them, or elfe he talks jargon, and makes an unintelligible noife. And 
^ r I. D d d 
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Bat no real 
knowledge. 


General pro¬ 
portions con¬ 
cerning fub- 
ilances are 
often trifling. 


And wliy. 


therefore he trifles with words, who makes fuch a propofition which, whfn. 
it S made contains no more than one of the terms does, and which a man 
;Ls fuppcfecUo know before, g. . triangle hath three ftdes, or taflron ts 
v^llow And this is no farther tolerable, than where a man goes to explain , 
h I terms, to one who is fuppoied or declares himielf not to underftand him • 
and then it teaches only the fignification of that word, and the life of that 
‘ ' g g Wf can know then the truth of two forts of propofltion? with pci- 
M certainty ; the one is, of thole trifling propofitiotfs. which have a cer¬ 
tainty in them, but it is only a verbal certainty, but not mftiuctivc. And, 
fecondly, we can know the truth, and fo may be certain in propofitions, 
wh ch affirm fomething of another, which is a necdTary confluence of its 
precife complex idea, but not contained in it: as that the external angle of 
ill trianalesSs bigger than either of the oppolite internal angles j which re¬ 
lation of the outward angle to either of the oppolite intern^angles, making 
no part of the complex idea ftgnificd by the name triangle, this is a rca i a , 

“f r fcncX e of wha £ combinations there be of ' 

id- exifting together in Atbiteces, but by ourdenies we carg 
make any univeiial certain propofitions concerning than, an/ laitLcr than 
our nominal effences lead us: which being to a very few and inconlicLrable 
truths in refpefl of thole which depend on their real comtituUons, the ge- 
propSns that are made abiut lubftances, if they are certun, are for 
the'mold part but trifling * and if they are inftruaive, are uncertain, and fuch 
Is we can'have no knowledge of their real truth, how much foever conftant 
obfervation and analogy may affift our j udgment in gueffing. Hence it comes 
to pH that one may often meet with very clear and coherent 
amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that names of fubftantial being.,, as 
well as others, as far as they have relative bonifications affixed to them, may, 
with great truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in propofitions, as 
their relative definitions make them fit to be; fo joined; and Pf°P ofi 
confifting of fuch terms, may, with the fame clearnefs, be d-fouted on fi 
another, as thofe that convey the moft real truths: and all this, without 
any knowledge of the nature or reality of things exiftmg without us. By this 
method one may make demonftrations and undoubted propontions in words, 
and yet thereby advance not one jot in the knowledge <>f the truth of things > 
v. g.^e that having learnt thefe following words, with their ordinary mu¬ 
tually relative acceptations annexed to them ; v, g. fubftance, man, anirm , 
form, foul, vegetative, fenfitive, rational, may make feveral undoubted pro- 
pSons about the foul, without knowing at all what the loul really is: 
and of this fort; a man may find an infinite number of propofitions, reafon- 
ings, and conclufions, in books of metaphyficks, fchool-divinity, and fome 
fo?t of natural philofophy; and, after all, know as little of God, fpirits. oi 

bodies, as he did before he fet out. . c . f 

\ io. He that hath liberty to define, i.e. to determine the figmfkatioi 
names of lubftances (as certainly every one does in eftea, who makes 
~ them ftand for his own ideas) and makes their fignffications at a venture, 
taking them from his own or other men’s fancies, and not from an examma- 
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purely about the fignification of words, and contain nothing in them, tut 
the ufe and application of thcfe fig ns. , 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible rule, that wherever the 
diftind idea any word ftands. for is not known and confidered, and fome- 
thing not contained in the idea is not affirmed or denied of it ; there rnr 
thoughts ftick wholly in founds, and are able to attain no real truth or falie- 
hood. This, perhaps, if well heeded, might fave us a great deal of uielefs 
amufement and difpute, and very much fhorten our trouble and wandering 
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I. 



A threefold 
knowledge of 
cxiiicnce. 


O’vtr know- 
of our 
■pVvTi exigence 
is intuitive. 


ITHERTO we have only confidered the offences of things, which 
being only abftradt ideas, and thereby removed in our thoughts 
from particular exiftence (that being the proper operation of the mind, in 
abftradtion, to coniider an idea tinder no other exi lienee, hut what it has in 
the underftanding) gives us no knowledge of real exiftence at all. Where 
by the way we may. take notice, that nniverlal propolitions, of whofe. truth 
or falfehood we can have certain knowledge, concern not exiftence; and 
farther, that all particular affirmations or negations, that would not be cer¬ 
tain if they were made general, are only concerning exiftence ; they de¬ 
claring only the accidental union or reparation of ideas in things exifting,. 
which, in their abftrad natures, have no known neceftary union or repug¬ 
nancy. 

§ 2. But, leaving the nature of proportions and different ways of predi¬ 
cation to be considered more at large in another place, let us proceed now to- 
enquire concerning our knowledge of the exiftence of things, and how we 
come by it. I fay then, that we have the knowledge of our owr. exiftence by 
intuition ; of the exdftencc of God by demonftration; and ff ether things 
by fenfation. 

§ 3. As for our own exiftence, we perceive it fo plainly, and fo certainly,, 
that it neither needs, nor is capable of any proof. For nothing can be more 
evident to us, than our own exiftence; I think, I reafon, I feel pleafure.and 
pain : can any of thefe be more evident to me, than my own exiftence ? if X 
doubt of all other things, that very doubt makes me perceive my own exift¬ 
ence, and will not fuller me to doubt of that. For if 1 know 1 feel pain, it 
is evident I have as certain perception of my own exiftence, as of the exiftence. 
cl the pain I feel: or if I know I doubt, I have as certain perception of the 
exiftence of the thing doubting, as of that thought which I call doubt. Ex¬ 
perience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive knowledge of our own 
exiftence, and an internal infallible perception that we are. In every adt of 


fenfation, reafoning or thinking, we are ’ confcious to ourfeives of our own 


being ;• and 
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this matter, come not ftiort of the higheft degree of certainty 
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§ UHTHOUGH God has given us no innate ideas of himfelf; though v 
I he has fl-amot no orieinal characters on our minds, wherein we may 
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jjj_ he has ftampt no original characters on our minds, wherein we may _ x - f , 
read his being ; yet having turnidicd us with thofe faculties our minds are ^'T~ y 
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endowed with, he hath not left himfelf without witnefs : fince we have fenfe, mble of 
perception and reafon, and cannot want a clear proof of him, as long as we 
carry ourfelves about us. Nor can we juftly complain of our ignorance in there is a 
this great point, fince he has fo plentifully provided us with the means to God. 
difcover and know him. To far as is neceffary to the end of our being, and the 


great 

truth 



To thew therefore that we are capable of knowi 
there is a God, and how we may come by this cert: 
no farther than ourfelves, and that 1U 


;e we have 

own exiffcence. 

§ 2 . I think it is beyond queftion, that man has a clear idea of his own Man knows 
being; he knows certainly he exiifs, and that he is fomething. He that lum ' 

can doubt, whether he be any thing or no, I fpeak not to, no more than I 

hlng, or endeavour to convince non-entity, that it 


would argue with pure nothing 

were fomething. IF any one pretends to be fo fceptical, as to deny his own 
exigence (for really to doubt of it is manifcllly impoffible) let him tor me 
enjoy his beloved happinels of being nothing, until hunger, or feme other 
pain, convince Him of the contrary. This then, I think, 1 may take for a 
truth, which every one’s certain knowledge allures him of, beyond the li¬ 
berty cf doubting, viz, that he is fomething that actually exiits. 

§ 3. In the next place, man knows by an intuitive certainty, that bare He knows 
nothing can no more produce any real being, than it can he equal to two right 
‘"angles." If a man knows not that non-entity, dr the abfence of all being, produce <1 be-- 
cannot be equal to two right angles, it is impoffible he fhouhi know any de~ 
mo nitration in Euclid. If therefore we know there is ibme real being, and thing e«r-' 
that non-entity cannot produce any real being, it is an evident demonftrl- iiaL 
don, that from eternity there has been fomething ; fince' what was not from 
eternity had a beginning; and what had a beginning mud be produced by 

fnrnrtf);nP' elfev 
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§4. Next, it is evident, that vahat had its being and beginning from That eternal) 

another, tnuft alfo have all that which is in, and belongs to its being, from 
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another too. All the powers-it has muff be on ing to, and received from, the erVoi?' 
fame fonree. 'This eternal fource then of all being muft alio be the fouree 
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Book and original of all power ; and fo this eternal being mufl be 
IV. powerful. 

§ 5. Again, a man finds in himfelf perception and knowledge. We have 
then got one ftep farther; and we are certain now, that there is not only 
fome being, but fome knowing intelligent being in the world. 

There was a time then, when there was no knowing being, and when 
knowledge began to be; or elfe there has been alfo a knowing being from 
eternity. If it be laid, there was a time when no being had any knowledge, 
when that eternal being was void of all underftanding; I reply, that then it 
was impofiible there fhould ever have been any knowledge : it being as im- 
poffible that things wholly void of knowledge, and operating blindly, and 
without any perception, iliould produce a knowing being, as it is impofiible 
that a triangle iliould make itfelf three angles bigger than two right ones. For 
it xs as repugnant to the idea of fenfelefs matter, that it ihould put into itfelf, 
fenfe, perception and knowledge, as it is repugnant to the idea of a triangle, 
that it fhould put into itfelf greater angles than two right ones. 

§ 6 . Thus from the coniideration of ourfelves, and what wc infallibly find 
in our own confutations, our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain 
and evident truth, that there is an eternal, moil powerful, and inoft know¬ 
ing being; which whether any one will pleafe to call Cod, it matters not. 
The thing is evident, and from this idea duly considered, will eafily be de¬ 
duced all thofe other attributes, which we ought to aferibe to this eternal 
being. If neverthelefs any one ihould be found fb fenfeldly arrogant, as to 
fuppofe man alone knowing and wife, but yet the produft of mere ignorance 
and chance; and that all the reft of the univerfe abted only by that blind 
hap-hazard: I ffiall leave with him that very rational and emphatical rebuke 
of 'Fully, 1 . ii. de leg. to be confidered at his Iffibre : “ What can be more 

“ fillily arrogant and miibecoming, than for a man to think that he has a 
“ mind and underftanding in him, but yet in all the univerfe bdkle there is 
“ no luch thing? Or that thofe things, which with the utmoft ftretch of 
“ his reafon he can fcarce comprehend, ihould be moved and managed with? 
“ ou t any reafon at all ? “ Quid eft eniin verius, quam neminem efie opor- 
“ tere tarn ftulte arrogantem, ut in fe mentem & rationem putet ineffe, in 
ccelo mundoque non putet r Aut ea quae vix fumrna ingenii ration e com- 
‘ prehendat, nulla ratioae tnoveri putet ?” 

From what has been (aid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain know¬ 
ledge of the exiftence of a God, than of any thing our fenfes have not imme- ■ 
diicovered to us. T t — /*»., ....— ■> 


fo the inoft 


And moll 
knowing. 


And there¬ 
fore God. 
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Nay, I prefunae I may fay, that we more certainly 


know that there is a God, than that there is any thing elfe without us. 
When I iay we know, I ****«« ^ --1. 


I mean there is fuch a knowledge within our reach 
which we cannot mils, if we will but apply our minds to that, as we do to 
feveral other inquiries. 

Our idea ofa § 7. How far the idea of a moll perfect being, which a man may frame 
S’SfsiL i» hi, mind, doe, or does not prove the ex.ilence of a God. I will not here 
foie proof of examine, f or in the different make of men’! 
a God. thoughts, fome arguments prevail more on 0 
...confirmation of the fame truth. But yet, I t 

r 

Ir ' ; 


that it is 
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forbid us to hearken to thofc proofs, as being weak or fallacious, w hich our 
own exiftence and the fenlible parts of the univerfe offer lo clearly and co¬ 
gently to our thoughts, that I deem it impoffible for a considering man to 
withftand them. For I judge it as certain and clear a truth, as can any whet* 
be delivered, that the invliible things of God'are clearly feen from the creation 
of the world, being undewftood by the things that are made, even his eternal 
power and godhead. Though our own being furnilhes us, as I have fhewn, 
with an evident and jnconteitable proof of a deity ; and I believe no-body 
can avoid the cogency of it, who wilt but as carefully attend to it, as to any 
other demomlration of fo many parts: yet this being ib fundamental a truth, 
and of that confequence, that all religion and genuine morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I (hall be forgiven by my reader, if I go over spate 
parts of this argument again, and enlarge a little more upon them 



pofe fo man if eft a contradi&ion, as a time wherein there was perfedly no¬ 
thing : this being of all absurdities the greateft, to imagine that pure 
nothing, the perfed negation and abfence of all beings, lhould ever produce 
any real exiftence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational creatures to conclude, that fame- Two forts of 
thing has exifted from eternity; let us next fee what kind of thing that rnuft be. t ^|a n d°fnl 

§ 9. There are but two forts of beings in the world, that man knows or cogitative, 
conceives. 

First, fuch as are purely material, without fenfe, perception or thought, 
as the clippings cf our beards, and parings of our nails. 

Secondly,^ fenlible, thinking, perceiving beings, fuch as we find our- 
felves to be, which, if you pleaie, we will hereafter call cogitative and in- 
cogitative beings; which to our prefent purpofe, if for nothing elfe, are, 
perhaps, better terms than material and immaterial. 

§ 1 a. If then there mull be fomething eternal, let us lee what, fort of be- Incogitatlve 
ing.it muft be. And to that, it is very obvious to reafon, that it muft ne~ 
ceftarily be a cogitative being. For it is as impoffible to conceive, that ever gitatm 
bare incogitative matter lhould produce a thinking intelligent being, as that 
nothing lhould of itfelf produce matter. Let us fuppofe any parcel of 
matter eternal, great or fmall, we lhall find it, in itfelf, able to produce no¬ 
thing. For example; let us fuppofe the. matter of the next pebble we meet 
with eternal, clofely united, and the parts firmly at reft together; if there 
were no other being in the world, muft it not eternally remain fo; a dead 
inactive lump ? Is it poffible to conceive it can -add motion to itfelf, being 
matter, or produce any thing ? Matter then, by its own ftrength, 
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» o IC cannot produce in itfelf lb much as motion : the motion it has muft alfo be 
from eternity, or elfc be produced, and added to matter by fome other being 


| 


v—Jraorc powerful than matter; matter, as is 

duce motion in itfelf. But let us fuppofe motion etc 


to pro- 

incogihuive matter and motion, whatever changes it might produce of figure 
and bulk, could never produce thought: knowledge will ftill be as far be¬ 
yond the power of motion and matter to produce, as matter is beyond the 
power of nothing or non-entity to produce. And I appeal to every one’s 
own thoughts, whether he cannot as eafily conceive matter produced by 
nothing, as thought to be produced by pure matter, when before there was 
no fuch thing as thought, or ail intelligent being exiiting i Divide matter 
into as minute parts as you will (which we are apt to imagine a fort of fpi- 
ritualizing, or making a thinking thing of it) vary the figure and motion of 
it as much as you pleafe; a globe, cube, cone, prifin, cylinder, 6cc. whofe 
diameters are but iooooooth part of a gry #, will operate no otherwife upon 
other bodies of proportionable bulk, than thofe of an inch or foot diameter ; 
and you may as rationally expeCt to produce fenfe, thought, and knowledge, . 
by putting together, in a certain figure and motion, grofs particles of matter, 
as by thofe that are the very minute ft, that do any where exift. They knock, 
impel, and refill one another, juft as the greater do, and that is all they can do. 
So that if we will fuppofe. nothing firft, or eternal; matter can never begin 
to be: if we fuppofe bare matter, without motion, eternal ; motion can 
never begin to be: if we fuppofe only matter and motion firft, or eternal; 
thought can never begin to be. For it is impoftible to conceive that matter, 
either with or without motion, could have originally in and from itfelf fenfe, 
perception and knowledge; as is evident from lienee, that then fenfe, per¬ 
ception and knowledge muft be a property eternally infeparable from matter 
and every particle of it. Not to add, that though our general or fpecifick 
conception of matter makes us fpeak of it as one thing, yet really all matter 
is not one individual thing, neither is there any fuch thing exiiting as one 
material being, or one iingle body that we know or can conceive. And 
therefore if matter were the eternal firft cogitative being, there would not be 
one eternal infinite cogitative being, but an infinite number of eternal finite 
cogitative beings, independent one of another, of limited force and diftinCt 
thoughts, which could never produce that order, harmony and beauty which 
are to be found in nature. Since therefore whatfoever is the firft eternal be¬ 
ing mull necefiarily be cogitative ; and whatfoever is firft of all things, muft 
necefiarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaft, all the perfections that 
can ever after exift ; nor can it ever give to another any perfection that it 
hath not, either actually in itfelf, or at leaft in a higher degree; it necefia¬ 
rily follows, that the firft eternal being cannot be matter. 


* A grv 15 T \. of a line*, a line of an inch, an inch - f V of a philofophical foot, a phil.ofo- 
plucal toot J oi a pendulum, whofe: diadroms, in the latitude of 45 degrees, are each equal to 
one fceond of time or 7 .*.- of a minute* I have afFe£ie.dJy made ufe of tills meafure here, and the 
parts of it. under a decimal divifon, with names to them; beta ufe, l think, it w^uld; be of 
cneral convenience, that this ihould be the common meafure, in the commonwealth of 
Iters. b'f .'v.-" V.::-' ;W 
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Knowledge of the exiftence or a God.. 

11, If therefore it be evident, that fomething neceflarily rauft exiir from, 
eternity, it is alio as evident, that that fomething muft neceflarily be a cogi¬ 
tative being': For it is as ithpoflible that incogitative matter fliould produce 
a cogitative being, as that nothing,, or the negation of all being, fliould pro¬ 
duce a po.fi tive being or matter. , 

| 12. Though this difcovery of the necefiary exiftence of an eternal mind 
does fuflicientlylead us into the knowledge of God; ftnc-e it will hence 
follow, that all other knowing beings that have a beginning muft depend 
on him, and have no other ways of khowledge, or extent of power, than what 
he gives them; arid therefore if he made thofe, he made alfo the lefs-excellerit 
pieces of this univerfe, all inanimate beings, whereby his omniicience, 
power, and providence will be cftabliihed, and all his other attributes necei- 
farily follow : yet to clear up this a little farther, we will fee what doubts 
can be raifed agaioft it. 

§ 13. First, perhaps it will be laid, that though it be as clear as demon¬ 
ftration can make it, that there muft be an eternal being, and that being 
mull: alfo be knowing ; yet it does not follow, but that thinking being may 
alfo be’ material. Let it be fo; it equally ftill follows, that there is a God. 
For if there be an eternal, omnifeient, omnipotent being, it is certain that 
there is a God, whether you imagine that being to be material or no. But 
herein, I iupppie, lies the danger and deceit of that fuppofttion : there being 
no way to avoid the demonftration, that there is an eternal knowing cem-g, 
men, devoted to matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing 
being is material; and then letting Hide out of their minds, or the difcourle, 
the demonftration whereby an eternal knowing being was proved neceflarily 
to exift, would argue all to be matter, and fo deny a God, that is, an eternal 
cogitative being : whereby they are fo far from eftablifliing, that they del troy 
their own hypothefis. For if there can be, in their opinion, eternal matter, 
without any eternal cogitative being, they_manifeftly feparate^ matter and 
thinking, and fuppofc no necefiary coilnedtion of the. one with the other, 
and fo eftablifti the neceflity of an eternal fpirit, but not of matter ; fince it 
has’Been proved already, that an eternal cogitative being is unavoidably to be 
granted. Now if thinking and matter may be ieparated, the eternal ex- 
fftence of matter will not follow from the eternal exiftence of a cogitative 
being, and they .fuppofe it to no purpofe. 

§ 14. But now let us fuppole they can fatisfy themfelves or others, that 

this eternal thinking being is material. 

First, I would afk them, Whether they imagine, that all matter, every 
particle of matter, thinks ? This, I fuppofe, they will lcarce fay‘; fince then 
there would be as many eternal thinking beings as there are particles of 
matter, and fo an infinity of gods. And yet if they will not allow matter 
as .matter, that is, every particle of matter to be as well cogitative as ex¬ 
tended, they will have as hard a talk to ittlke out to their own reafoh a 
QQgfioftyg being out of incogitative paitides, as an extended bving ou^ oi. 
.unextended Darts, if I may To fpeak. 
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B o o k § 15. Secondly, if all matter does not think, I next afk, “ Whether it 
I V. “ be only one atom that does fo ?” 'This has as many abiurdities as the other; 

'----J for then this atom of mat er mult be alone eternal or not. If this alone be 

ScJ?afonTcf• eternal, then this alone, by its powerful thought or will, made all' the reft of 
Matter c.-m- matter. And fo we have the creation of matter by a powerful thought, which 
^ C °S‘- is that the material: fts flick at. For if they fuppofe one Angle thinking atom 
to have produced all the reft of matter, they cannot aferibe that pre-eminency 
to it upon any other account than that of its thinking, the only fuppofed diffe¬ 
rence. But allow it to be by fome other way, which is above our conception, 
it muft flill be creation, and thefe men mult give up their great maxim, “ ex 
“ nihilo nil fit.” If it be faid, that all the reft of matter is equally eternal, 
as that thinking atom, it will be to fay any thing at pleafure, though ever fo 
ablurd : for to fuppofe all matter eternal, and yet one l'mall particle in know¬ 
ledge and power infinitely above all the reft, is without any the leaft appear¬ 
ance of reafon to frame any hypothefis. Every particle of matter, as matter, 
is capable of all the fame figures and motions of any otfier; and I challenge 
arjy one, in his thoughts, to add any thing elfe to one above another. 

3. A fyftem § 16. If then neither one peculiar atom alone can be this eternal think- 
of incogita- ' n g being; nor all matter as matter, i. e. every particle of matter, can be it; 
cannot bT it only remains, that it is fome certain fyftem of matter duly put together, 
cogitative. that is this thinking eternal being. This is that, which, 1 imagine, is that 
notion which men are apteft to have of God ; who would have him a mate¬ 
rial being, as moft readily fuggefted to them, by the ordinary conceit they 
have of themfelves, and other men, which they take to be material think¬ 
ing beings. But this imagination, however more natural, is no lefs ablurd 
than the other : lor. to fuppofe the eternal thinking being to be nothing elfe 
but a compaction of particles of matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to 
aferibe all the wifdom and knowledge of that eternal being only to the juxta- 
pofition of parts ; than which nothing can be more abfurd. For unthink¬ 
ing particles of matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new relation of pofition, which it is impoflible fhould 
give thought and knowledge to them. 

Whether in § i 7. But farther, this corporeal fyftem either has all its parts at reft, or 
Motion or at j t j s a cer tain motion of the parts wherein its thinking conilfts. If it be 
perfectly at reft, it is but one lump, and fo can have no privileges above one 
. ' atom. 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its thinking depends, all the 
thoughts there muft be unavoidably accidental and limited ; fince all the. 
particles that by motion caufe thought, being each of them in itfelf with¬ 
out any thought, cannot regulate its own motions, much Lefs be regulated, 
by the thought of the whole; fince that thought is not the caufe of motion, 
(for then it muft be antecedent to it, and lo without it) but the eonfequence. 
of it, whereby freedom, power, choice, and all rational and wife thinking or 
adting, will be quite taken away: fo that fuch a thinking being will be no 
better nor wifer than pure blind matter; fince to refolve all into the acci¬ 
dental unguided motions- of blind matter, or into thought depending on. 

7 unguided 
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un guided motions of blind matter, is the lame thing; not to mention the C h a p 
narrdwnefs of fuch thoughts and knowledge that mud depend on the 
motion of fuch parts. But there needs no enumeration of any more ah- ' 
furdities and impofilbilities in this hypothefis (however full or them it be) 
than that before-mentioned; fince let this thinking fyftem be all, or a patt 
of the matter of the univerfe, it is impoflible that any one particle mould 
either know its own, or the motion of any other particle, or the whole 
know the motion of every particular ; and fo regulate its own thoughts or 
motions, or indeed have any thought refulting from fuch motion. 

§ 18. Others would have matter to be eternal, notwithstanding that 
they allow an eternal, cogitative, immaterial being. This, though it take w * lth an cte 
not away the being of a God, yet fince it denies one and the firft great piece nalmmd. 
of his workmanlhip, the creation, let us confider it a little. Mattel muft be 
allowed eternal : Why ? becaufe you cannot conceive how it can be made 
out of nothing; why do you not alfo think yourfelf eternal ? You will AtiCwtt 
perhaps, becaufe about twenty or forty years fince you began to be. But if I afk 
you what that you is, which began then to be, you can icarce tell me. 1 he 
matter, whereof you are made, began not then to be; foHf it,did, then it 
is not eternal ; but it began to be put together in Inch a tail non ana liable as 
makes up your body ; but yet that frame of particles is not you, it makes 
not that thinking thing you are; (for I have now to do with one who allows 
an eternal, immaterial, thinking being, but vvould leave unlhuiking matter 
eternal too) therefore when did that thinking thing begin to be ? ii it did 
never begin to be, then have you always been a thinking tiling from eternity; 
the abfurdity whereof I need not confute, till I meet with one who is fo void 
of underitanding as to own it. If therefore you can allow a thinking thing 
to be made out of nothing (as all things that are not eternal mud be) why 
alfo can you not allow it pofiible, for a material being to be made out of 
nothing, by an equal power, but that you have the experience of the one iti 
view, and not of the other ? Though, when well eonfidered, creation of a 
fpirit will be found to require no lefs power than the creation of matter . • Nay 
poifibly, if we would emancipate ourfelves from vulgar notions, and raile our 
thoughts as far as they would roach, to a clol'er contemplation of things., we 
mifht be able to aim at fome dim and feeming conception how matter^might 
at fird be made, and begin to exift by the power of that eternal firfl being-; 
hut to give beginning and being to a lpirit, would be found a more incon¬ 
ceivable eftedt of omnipotent power. But, this being what would perhaps 
lead us too far from the notions on which the pliilofophy now in the world 
is built, it would not be pardonable to deviate ib far from them ; or to en¬ 
quire, lb far as grammar it.lsif would autnoiize, if the common fcttlv-u opi¬ 
nion oppofes it: efpecially in this place, where the received doftrine.Cejrves 
well enough to our prefent piirpole, and le aves, this pad doubt, that the ere- • 

• : at ion or beginning of any orle fubdance out of nothing, being once admitted, 
the creation of all other, but-the Creator himfelf, may, with the fameeule, 
be fuppofed, 

^ 19. But- you will lay, - is it not impoflible to admit of the making any 
thine out of nothing, fince we cannot poflibly‘conceive it.?... I anfvvcr, ,No ; 
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i Be can ft it is not reafonablc to deny the power of an infinite being, became 
we cannot comprehend its operations. We do not deny other effete upon 
this ground, becaufe we cannot poffibly conceive the manner of their pro¬ 
duction We cannot conceive how any thing but 1 mpulfe of body can move 
body * and yet that is not a reafon fufheient to make us deny it pofiibie, 
aealnft the constant experience we have of it in ourfelves, m all our voluntary 
motions, which are produced in us only by the free action or thought of our 
own minds; and are not, nor can be the of the impulfe or determi¬ 

nation of the motion of blind matter in or upon our bodies; for then it 
could not be in our power or choice to alter it. for example : my ngn 
hand writes, whilft my left hand is ftill: what caufcs reft in one, and motion 
in the other ? Nothing but my will, a thought of my mind; my thougnt 
only changing, the right hand refts, and the left hand moves I lm is 
matter of fad, which cannot be denied: explain this and make it intelligible, 
and then the next ftep will be to underftand creation, for the giving a 
new determination to the motion of the animal fpirits (which feme make uie 
of to explain voluntary motion) clears not the difficulty one jot: to alter the 
determination of motion, being in this cafe no eafier nor Ids, than to give 
motion itftlfj fince the new determination given to the animal fpints mult 
be either immediately by thought, or by fome other body put m their way 
by thought, which was not in their way before, and to muft owe its; motion 
to thought; either of which leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it 
was before, In the mean time it is an overvaluing ourfelves to reduce all 
to the narrow meafure of our capacities ; and to conclude all things nnpol- 
fible to be done, whole manner of doing exceeds our compreheniion. i Ins 
is to make our comprehenfion infinite, or God finite, when what he can do 
is limited to what we can conceive of. it. If you do not imderftand • the 
operations of your own finite mind, that thinking thing within you, o no 
deem it ftrange, that you cannot comprehend the operations of that eternal 
infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain. 

c u AFTER XI. 

Of our knowledge of the cxiftence of other things. 


£> 

HE knowledge of our own being, we have by intuition, 


The 

as has 


XI. > " I cxiftence of a God, reafon clearly makes known to us, 

V——*—-> been ftiewn, , , T , 

Ins to be had Thf knowledge of the existence of any other thing, we can have only by 

fcuion? 1 a ftnfatipn : -.for there being no rieceflary connexion of real cxiftence with any 
idea a man hath in his memory, nor of any other exiftence but to at of God, 
with the exiftence of any particular man; no particular man can know the 
exiftence of any other being, buf.only when by acftual operating upon him, it 

makes itfelf perceived by him. For the having the idea of anything m out 
_■ • mind. 
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unlefs that the pain be a fancy too : which yet he cannot, when the burn is C ha p. 

well, by railing the idea of it, bring upon himfelf again. ^ 

Thus I fee/whilft I write this, I can change the appearance of the paper j 
and by deligning the letters tell before-hand what new idea it fhall exhibit 
the very next moment, by barely drawing tny pen over it: which will 
neither appear (let me fancy as much as t will) if my hands hand fhll ; or 
though I move my pen, if my eyes be fh'ut: nor when thofe chara&ers are 
once’made oil the paper, can I chufe -afterwards but fee them as they are ; 
that is, have the ideas of luch letters as t have made. Whence it is manifeft, 
that they are not barely the fport and play of my own imagination, when 
I lind that the characters, that were made at the pleafure of my own thoughts, 
do not obey them ; nor yet ceafe to be, whenever I fhall fancy it; but con¬ 
tinue to affeCt the fenfes constantly and regularly, according tp the figures I 
made them. To which if we will add, that the fight of thofe fhall, from 
another man, draw fuch founds, as I before-hand de’fign they fliall ft and 
for j there will be little reafon left to doubt, that thofe words I write do 
really ex ill without me, when they caufe a long feries of regular founds to 
affebt my ears, which could not be the effect of my imagination, nor could 
my memory retain them in that order. 

8 . But yet, if after all this any one will be fo fceptical, as to diftriift his Thiscei-raih- 
fenfes, and to affirm that all we fee and hear, feel and tafte,. think and do, ^<£*1 
during our whole being, is but the feries and deluding appearances of a long tion needs... 
dream, whereof there is no reality ; and therefore will queftion- the exiftence 
of all things, or our knowledge of any thing; I mult ddire him to coniider, 
that if all be a dream, then he doth but dream that he makes the queftion 
and lb it is not much matter, that a waking man Ihouid anlwer him. But yet, 
if he pleafes, he may dream that I make him this anfwen that the certainty of 
things exifting in rerum datura, when we have the teftimony of our fenfes for 
it, is’not only as great as our frame can attain to, but as our condition needs- 
For our faculties being fuited not to the full extent of being, nor to a perfect,, 
clear, comprehc.nfi.ve knowledge of things free from all doubt and fcruple j but 
to the prefervation of us, in whom they are; and accommodated to the ufe of 
life ; they ferve to our purpofe well enough, if they will hut give us certains 
notice of thofe things, which are convenient or inconvenient tons. For he 
that fees a candle burning, and hath experimented the force of its flame, by. 
putting his finger in it, will little doubt that this is fomething exifting without 
him, which does liim harm, and puts hint to great pain : which is aifurance 
enough, when no man requires greater certainty to govern his aCtions by, than 
w hat is as certain as his actions themfelves; And if our dreamer pleafes to 
try, whether the glowing heat of a glafs furnace be barely a wandering iim¬ 
itation in a dirowfy man's fancy; by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps 
be wakened into a certainty greater than he could wifh, that it is lome- 
thing more than hare imagination. So that this evidence is as great as we earn 
delhe, being as certain to us as our pleafure or pain, i. e. happinefs or 
snifery; beyond which we have no concernment, either of knowing or 
being. Such an alTlirance of the exiftence of things without us, is lulficient. 
to direCt. us in the attaining the good, and avoiding the. evil, which is caufed 
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. § 12. What ideas we have of fpirits, arid how we come by them, I have The cxia- 

S fliewn. But though we have thofc ideas in our minds, and know we ‘•nceofipirin 
icm there, the having the ideas of fpirits does not make us know, that now ‘ 
any fuch things do exid without us, or that there are any finite fpirits, or 
any other fpiritual beings but the eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and feveral other reafons, to believe with aflurance that there 
are fuch creatures : but, our fenfes not being able to difeover than, we want 
the means of knowing their particular exidonees. For we can no more 
know, that there are finite fpirits really adding, by the idea ’ 
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however true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent fpirits that God ever 
created, do dill exid ; yet it can never make a part of our certain knowledge. 

Thefe and the like propofitions tve may alien t to as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this date capable of knowing. We are not then to put others 
upon demondrating, nor ourfelves upon fearch of univerfal certainty in all 
thofe matters, wherein we are not capable of any other knowledge, but what 
our fenfes give us in this or that particular. 

§ 13. By" which it appears, that there are two forts of propofitions. 1, There Particular 
s one fort of propofitions concerning the exiften.ee of any thing anfwerable 

n Girh an iHf*n • ax lirivinor the JHfn nf an ele.nhnnf. nhnpniY. motion, nr nn 
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does any where exid ? And this knowledge is only of particulars. No 
exidencc of any thing without us, but only of God, can certainly be known- 
farther than our fenfes inform us. 2. There is another fort of propofitions, 
wherein is expreiled the agreement or diiagreement of our abdrad ideas, 
and their dependence on one another. Such propofitions may be univerfal 
and certain. So having the idea of God and myfelf, of fear and obedience, 
I cannot but be litre that God is to be feared and obeyed by me : and this 
propofition will be certain, concerning man in general, if 1 have made an 
abdrad idea of fuch a fpecies, whereof I am one particular. But yet this 
propofition, how certain loever, that men ought to fear and obey God, 

“. ' me t h e exidencc of men in the world, but will be true of ail 

whenever they do exid: which certainty of fuch general 
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propoiitions, depends 'on'the agreement or difagreement to be difcovered in 
thole abftraffc ideas. 

§ 14. In the former cafe, our knowledge is the confeqitence of the* 
exigence of things producing ideas in our minds by our fenfes: in the latter, 
knowledge is* the confequence of the ideas (be they what they will) that are. 
irt our minds producing there general certain propoiitions. Many of thefe 
are called astern® veritates, and all of them indeed are to ; not from being- 
written all or any of them in the minds of all men, or that they were any 
of them propofitions in any one’s mind, till he, having got the abflrad 
ideas, joined or feparated them by affirmation or negation. But wherefoever- 
we can fuppofe fuch a creature as man is, endowed with fuch faculties, and 
thereby furniffied with fuch ideas as we have, we muft conclude, he mud; 
needs, when he applies his thoughts to the conlideration of his ideas, know 
the truth of certain proportions^ that will arife from the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement which he will perceive in his own ideas. Such propofitions are. 
therefore called eternal truths, not becaufe they are eternal propofitions; 
actually formed, and antecedent to the underftanding, that at any time makes, 
them / nor becaufe they are imprinted on the mind from any patterns, that 
are any where out of the mind, and ex died before: but becaufe being once 
made about abdraft ideas, fo as to be true, they will, whenever they can be 
fuppofed to be made again at any time paid; or to come, by a mind having, 
thole ideas, always actually be true. For names being fuppofed to hand 
perpetually for the lame ideas, ami the fame ideas having immutably the 
fame habitudes one to another; propofitions concerning any abftradt ideas,, 
that are once true, mud needs be eternal verities. 
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¥ T having been, the common received'opinion among!! men of letters,. 


J[ that maxims were the foundation of all knowledge ; and that the fci- 
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cnees were each of them built upon certain praecogtiita, from whence the 
underftanding was to take its rife, and by which it was to conduct itfelf, in its. 
enquiries into the matters belonging to that fcience ; the beaten road of the:; 
fchools has been, to lay down in the beginning one or. more general propo— 
fitions, as foundations whereon to build the knowledge that was to be had of* 
that, fubjeft.. Thefe dodtrines,. tints laid down for foundations of any fcience,. 
were called principles, as the beginnings from which we mud fet out, and* 
look no farther backwards in our enquiries, as we have already obferved. 

^ 2. One thing, which might probably give an cccalion to this way of 
proceeding in other fciences, was (as 1 fuppofe) the good fuccefsit feerned to 
have in mathematicks, wherein men, being obferved to attain a great certainty 
of knowledge, thefe fciences came by pre-eminence to be called McM’xata;. 
and MaSfRtrii-, learning, or things learned, thoroughly learned, as having of 
all others the greatelt certainty, clearnefs, and evidence in them. 

§ 3. But 



Improvement of our knowledge, 

§ 3„ But if any one will confides, he will (I guefs) find, that the great C h a p. 
advancement and certainty of real knowledge, which men arrived to in thefe XII. 
fciences, was not owing to the influence of thefe principles, nor derived from ^ 
any peculiar advantage they received from two or three general maxims, laid comparing 
down in the beginning} but from the clear, diftinft, compleat idea® their clearand<jif- 
. thoughts were employed about, and the relation of equality and excels to clear tin 1 ‘‘ 1 ” 
between fome of them, that they had an intuitive knowledge, and by that a 
way to difcover it in others, and this without the help of thole maxims, F or 
I afk, is it not poflible for a young lad to know, that his whole body is 
bigger than his little finger, but by virtue'of this axiom, that the whole is 
bigger than a part; nor be allured of it, till he has, learned that maxim ?• Or 
cannot a country wench know, that having received a {hilling from one that 
owes her three, and a (lulling alfo from"another that owes her three, the 
remaining debts in each of their hands are equal ? Cannot lhe know this, 

I fay, unlefs fhe fetch the certainty of it from tins maxim, that if you take 
equals from equals, the remainder will be equals, a maxim which poffibly 
flie never heard or thought of? .1 defire any one to confider, from what has 
been eliewhere faid, which is known firfl and cleared; by. raofl: people, the 
particular inftance, or the general rule; and which it is that gives life and 
birth to the other. Thefe general rules are but the comparing our more 
general and abftradt ideas, which are the work man (hip of the mind made, 
and names given to them, for the eaiier difpatch in its reafonings, arid 
drawing into comprehenfive terms, and fhor.t rules, its various and multiplied 
obfervations. But knowledge began in the mind, and was founded on par¬ 
ticulars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof: it being 
natural for the mind (forward ftill to enlarge its knowledge) moft attentively 
to lay up thole general notions, and make the proper ufe of them, which is 
to disburden the memory of the cumberfome load of particulars. For I 
defire it may be coniidered what more certainty there is to a child, or any 
one, that his body, little finger and all, is bigger than his little finger alone, 
after you have given to his body the name whole, and to his little finger the 
name part, than he could have had before } or what new knowledge concerning 
his body can thefe two relative terms give him, which he could not have 
without them ? Could he not know that his body was bigger than liis little 
finger, if his language were yet fo imperfedt, that he had no luch relative terms 
as whole and part ? I afk farther, when he has got thefe names, how is he more 
certain that his body is a whole, and his little finger a part, than he was or 
might be certain, before he learnt thole terms, that his-body was bigger than 
his"’little finger? Any one may as reafonably doubt or deny that his little 
finger:is a part of his body, as that it is lets than his body. And he that can 
doubt whether it be lels, will as certainly doubt whether it be a part. So that 
th'fe maxim, the whole is bigger than a part, can never be made ufe of to prove 
the little finger lefs than the body, but when it is ufelefs, by being-brought . - 

to convince one of. a truth which he knows already. For he that does not 
certainly know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of matter joined 
to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able to know it by thq 
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Improvement of our knowledge. 

Help of thefe two relative terms whole and part* make of them. what maxim 

you pleafe. . ' . , ' , 

.§ 4 . But be it in the rnathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, that 

taking an inch from a black line of two inches, and an inch from a red line 
of two inches, the remaining parts of the two lines will be equal, or that if 
vou take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals : which, I lay, of 
thefe two is the clearer and fir ft known, I leave to any one ^to determine, it 
not bein^ material to my prefent occafion. That which I have here to do, 
is to enquire, whether if it be the readied way to knowledge to begin with 
general maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a late way to take the 
principles, which are laid down in any other fcience as unquestionable 
truth l and fo receive them without examination, and adhere to them,, 
without differing them to be doubted of, becaufe mathematicians have been 
fo happy, or fo fair, to ule none but felf-evident and undeniable. If this 
be fo, I know not what may not pafs for truth in morality, what may not 
be introduced and proved in natural philofophy. 

Let that principle of fome of the philofophers, that all is mattei, &nd that 
there is nothing elfe, be received for certain and indubitable,uind it will be 
ealy to be leen by the writings of fome that have revived it again in our days, 
what confequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Polemo, take the 
world j or with the Stoicks, the aether, or the fun ; or with Anaximenes, the 
air; to be God; and what a divinity, religion and world ip muff we needs have . 
nothing can be fo dangerous as principles thus taken up without queffioning, 
or examination; efpecially if they be luch as concein morality, which influence 
men’s lives, and give a biafs to all their adtions. Who might not juffly expedt 
another kind of life in Arifiippus, who placed happinels in bodily plealure ; 
and in Antifthenes, who made virtue iufficient to felicity ? And he who, with 
Plato, fhall place beatitude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
railed to other contemplations, than thole wno look not beyond this fpot ol 
earth, and thofe perilling things which are to be had in it. He that, with 
Archelaus, fhall lay it down as a principle, that right and wrong, honed and 
difhoneft, are defined only by laws, and not by nature, will have other mea- 
fares of moral re dH tilde, and pravity, than thofe who take it for granted, that, 
we are under obligations antecedent to all human conllitutions. 

$ c. If therefore thofe that pafs for principles are not certain (which we 
mult have fome way to know, that we may be able to diffinguifh them from 
thofe that are doubtful) but are only made fo to us,by our blind aflent, we 
are liable to be milled by them j and inftead of being guided into truth, we 
fhall, by principles, be only confirmed in miftake and error. 

§ 6 . But iince the knowledge of the certainty of principles, as well as of 
all other truths, depends only upon the perception we have of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, the way to improve our knowledge is not, I mi 
lure, blindly, and with an implicit faith, to receive and/wallow pri nciples* but 
is, I think, to get and fix in our minds clear, diftindt, and compleat ideas, as far 
as they are to be had, and annex to them p roper and conftan t names. And thus, 
perhaps, without any other principles, but barely conftdermg thole ideas, ana 
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Improvement of our knowledge. 

§ i i. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that fince our faculties are C h a p. 
not fitted to penetrate into the internal fabrick and real eflences of bodies; XII. 
but yet plainly difcover to us the being of a God, and the knowledge of our- 
fclves, enough to lead us into a full and clear difcovery of our duty and f pr moral 
great concernment; it will become us, as rational creatures, to employ knowledge 
thofe faculties we have about what they are moll adapted to, and follow the 
direction of nature, where it feems to point us out the way. For it is menu, 
rational to conclude, that our proper employment lies in thofe enquiries, 
and in that fort of knowledge which is moll fuited to our natural capacities, 
and carries in it our greateil interefl, i. e. the condition of our eternal ellate. 

Hence 1 think I may conclude, that morality is the proper fcience and 
bulinefs of mankind in general; (who are both concerned, and fitted to fearch 
out their fummum bonum) as leveral arts, converfant about feveral parts of 
nature, are the lot and private talent of particular men, for the common ufe 
of human life,, and their own particular fubfiftence in this world. Of what 
eonfequence the difcovery of one natural body, and its properties, may be to 
human life, the whole great continent of America is a convincing indance : 
whole ignorance in ufe till arts, and want of the greateil part of the cortve- 
nie.ncies of life, in a country that abounded with all forts of natural plenty, 

I think, may be attributed to their ignorance of what was to be found in 
a very ordinary defpicable done, I mean the mineral of iron. And whatever 
we think of our parts or improvements in this part of the world, where 
knowledge and plenty feem to vie with each other ; yet to any one, that will 
ferioufly re fled: on it, I luppofe, it will appear pad doubt,, that were the ufe of 
iron loll among us, we mould in a few ages be unavoidably reduced to the 
wants and ignorance of the ancient lavage Americans, whole natural endow¬ 
ments and provilions come no way diort of thofe of the mod flouridling and 
polite nations. So that he who flrd made known the ufe of that contemptible 
mineral, may be truly dyled the father of arts, and author of plenty* 

§ 1.2, I would not therefore be thought todifedeem, ordifluade the dudy But mu ft be¬ 
at' nature. I readily agree the contemplation of his works gives us occalion 
to admire, revere, and glorify their author : and, if rightly diredted, may be of wrong pria* 
greater benefit to mankind, than the monuments of exemplary charity, that ci P les * 
have at fo great charge been railed by thefounders of hofpitals and alm-houfes. 

He that flrd invented printing, dilcovered the ufe of the campafs, or made 
pubhek the virtue and right ufe of kin kina, did more for the propagation of 
knowledge, for the fupplying and increafe of ufeful commodities, and laved 
more from the grave, than ||iofe who built colleges,.work-houfes and hofpitals. 

All that I would Fay,, is, that we (hould not be too forwardly podefied with 
the opinion, or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to be had ; or by 
ways that will not attain to it: that we diould not take doubtful.lydems for. 
oompleat fciences, nor unintelligible notions for fcientifical demondrations. 

In the knowledge of bodies, we mud be content to glean what we can from 
particular experiments: fince we cannot, from a difcovery of their real 
eflences, grafp at a time whole iheaves, and in bundles compreh end the nature; 
and properties of whole fpecies together. Where our inquiry is concerning 
z oo-exidcnce,.. 
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eo~ exigence, or repugnancy to co-exill, which by contemplation of our ideas 
we cannot difeoyer; there cxperic-nce, oblet vation, and natural hiflorymuffc 
tdve us by our'fenfes, and by retail, an inlight into corporeal 1 Jubilances. 
1 'he knowledge of bodies we muiBget by our lenles, warily employed in taking 
notice of their qualities and operations on one another : and what we hope 
to know of feparate {pints in this world we mull, X think, expert only from 
revelation. He that (hall confider how little general maxims, precarious 
principles, and hypothefes laid down at plealure, have promoted true know- 
ledpe, or helped) to latisf v the inquiries of rational men aftei real improve¬ 
ments; how little, I lav, the letting out at that end has, for many ages to¬ 
gether,’ advanced men's progreis towards the knowledge of natural philofo- 
phv; will think we have realon to thank thole, vvno in this latter age have 
taken another couric, and have trod out to us, though not an caller way to 
learned ignorance, yet a furer way to profitable knowledge. 

r j r. IS ot that we may not, to* explain any phenomena of nature, make 
uie of any probable hypothefis whatioever; hypothefes, i t they are well made, 
are at, leall great helps to. the memory, and often- direct us to new difcoveries. 
But my meaning is., that we {howld not take up-anyone too hallilv (which 
the mind, that would always penetrate into the can res ol things, and have 
principles to reft on, is very 7 apt to do) till we have very well examined par¬ 
ticulars, and made leveral experiments, in that thing which we would explain 
by our hypothefis, and fee whether it will agree to them all ; whether oiu 
principles will carry us quite through, and not be as inconfiilent with one 
phenomenon of nature, as they feem to accommodate and explain another. 
And at leail that we take care, that the name of principles deceive us not, 
nor impofe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueftionablt truth, 
which is really at belt but a very doubtful conjecture, fuch as are molt (I 
had almoft faid all) of the hypothefes in natural philofophy. 

§ 14. But whether natural philofophy be capable of certainty or no, the 
ways to enlarge our knowledge, as far as we are capable, feem to me, in 

fhort, to be thefe two : . ' , ., r . , 

First, the firfl is to get and fettle in our minds determined ideas of thole 

things, whereof we have general or fpecifick names-y at lead 10 many 7 01 them 
as we would confider and improve our knowledge in, or realon about. And 
if they be fpecifick ideas of fubflances, we ihouhl endeavour alfo to ms 
them as compleat as we can, whereby f mean, that vve fhould put togethei as 
many fun pie ideas, as, being conflantly obferved to co-eXift, may perfectly 
determine the .fpecies : and each of thole finrple ideas* which are the ingre¬ 
dients of our complex ones, fhould be clear and diflindl in our minds, hot 
it being evident, that our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas ; as far as they 
are either imperfett, confufed, or obfeure, we Cannot expect to nave cer tain, 

perfedf, or clear knowledge. . 

Secondly, the other is the art oi finding out thole intermediate ideas* 
which may fhew us the agreement or repugnancy of other ideas, Which can¬ 
not be immediately compared. „ w 

§ 15. That 
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§ i 5. That thefe two (and not the relying on maxims, and drawing con- C h a p. 
lequences from fome general propofitions) are the right methods of improving XII. 
our knowledge in the ideas of other modes befides thole of quantity, the con- 
fideration of mathematical knowledge will eafily inform us. Where firft we tick?, an in- 
lhall find, that he that has not a perfect and clear idea of thole angles, or ftaacc of tt. 
figures of which he defires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable of 
any knowledge about them. Suppofe but a man not to have a perfect exadt 
idea of a right angle, a fealenum, or trapezium j and there is nothing more 
certain, than that he will in vain feek any demonftration about them. Farther, 
it is evident, that it was not the influence of thole maxims, which are taken 
for principles in mathematicks, that hath led the mailers of that fcience 
into thofe wonderful difcoveries they have made. Let a man of good parts 
know all the maxims generally made ufe of in mathematicks ever fo perfectly, 
and contemplate their extent and con lequences as much as he pleales, he will 
by their affillance, I fuppole, fcarce ever come to know that the fquare of the 
hypothenufe in a right-angled triangle is equal to the fquares of the two other 
ficfes. The knowledge, that the whole is equal to all its parts, and if you 
take equals from equals, the remainder will be equal, &c. helped him not:, 

I prefume, to this demonftration : and a man may, I think, pore long enough 
on thofe axioms, without ever feeing one jot the more of mathematical truths. 

They have been diicovered by the thoughts otherwife applied: the mind 
had other objedts, other views before it, far different from thole maxims* 
when it firfl got the knowledge of fuch truths in mathematicks, which men 
well enough acquainted with thofe received axioms, but ignorant of their 
method who firll made thefe demonilratlons, can never fufficiently admire. 

And who knows what methods, to enlarge our knowledge in other parts of 
fcience, may hereafter be invented, arifwering that of algebra in matheraa- 
ticks, which fo readily finds out the ideas of quantities to meafure others 
by ; whofe equality or proportion we could otherwife very hardly, or, per¬ 
haps, never come to know ? 
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CHAP ® E R XIII. 


Some farther confiderations concerning our knowledge. 
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U R knowledge, as in other things, fo in this, has fo agre.it confer- C H a p. 
mi tv with our light, that it is neither wholly necelfary, nor wholly XIII. 

* p 1 i * i > i » i 


voluntary. If our knowledge were altogether necelfary, all men’s know- ^ 
ledge would not only be alike, but every man would know all that is know- p ar J y 
able : and if it were wholly voluntary, fome men fo little regard or value neceffary, 
it, that they would have extreme little, or none at all. IVlen that have lenies ,0 * IU 

cannot chide but receive fome ideas by them ; and if they have memory, 
they cannot but retain fome of them; and if they have any dillinguiihing 
facility, cannot but perceive the agreement or difagreement of lome of them 
one with another: as he that has eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot 
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Confiderations concerning our knowledge. 


and perceive a difference in them. But though a man,. 
m the light, cannot but fee 5 yet there be certain-objcdts,. 


The applica¬ 
tion volunta¬ 
ry ; but we 
know as 
things are, 
rot as we 
pteafe. 


Jnftauce, in 
numbers,.. 


In natural 
religion. 


but fee lome objects, 
with-his eves open il .- 

which he may chute whether he will turn his eyes to j there may be m his 
reach a book containing pictures and. difcou-rles, capable to delight 01 in- 
ferud him, which yet lie may never have the will to open,, never take the 

pains to look into. .. , ' 

<c 2. There is alfot another thing in a man’s power, and that is, though ne 
turns his eyes fonietimes towards an objedt, yet he may chufe whether he will 
curiouflv furvey it, and wdth an intent application endeavour to obfeive ac¬ 
curately all that is viiible in it. But yet what he does fee, he cannot fee 
otherwife than he does. It depends not on his will to lee that black which, 
appears yellow ; nor to perfuade himfelf, that what.actually fealds him, feels* 
cold. The earth will not appear painted with flowers, nor the fields co¬ 
vered with verdure, whenever he has a mind to it: in the cold winter, he 
cannot help feeing, it white and hoary, it he will look abroad.. Jult thus is 
it with our undemanding; all that is voluntary in our knowledge, is the 
employing or with-holding any of our faculties, from this or that fort or 
objects, and a more or lels accurate furvey of them : but, they being em¬ 
ployed, our will hath no power to determine the knowledge of the mind one 
way or other; that is done only by the objects themfelves,, as far as they 
are clearly difcovered. And therefore, as far as men's femes are eonverlant 
about external objefts, the mind cannot but receive thole ideas which are 
prefenied bvthem, and be informed of the exigence of things without: and. 
fo far as men’s thoughts converfe with their own determined ideas, they 
cannot but, in feme meafure, obferve the agreement or difagreement that is 
feo be found amongft feme of them, which is fo far knowledge . and if they 
have names for thofe ideas which they have thus conlidered, they mult needs 
be allured of the truth of thofe propofitions, which expreis that agreement, 
or difagreement. they perceive in them, and. be undoubtedly 7 convinced oi. 
thofe truths. For what a man lees, he cannot but fee;, and what ae pei~ 

ceives, he caimot but know that he perceives. • 

^ Thus he that has got the ideas of numbers, andhath ta^en the pains 
to compare one, two,, and three to fix, cannot, chute but. know that they are. 
equal ; he that hath got the idea of a triangle, and found the ways to meaiure 
its angles,-and their magnitudes, is certain that its three angles are equal to 
two right ones; and can as little doubt, of that, as of this truth, “ that it 
** i s impoflible for the fame thing to be, and net to be. . 

He alfo that hath the idea of an in telligent, but frail and weak being, 
made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent,, perfectly 
wife and good, will as certainly know that man is to honour, fear, and obey 7 
God, as that the lun flames when he fees it. For if he hath but the ideas ot 
two luch beings in his mind, and will turn his thoughts that way, and con- 
fider them, he will as certainly find that the inferior, finite and dependent,, 
is under an obligation to obey the fupreme and infinite,, as he is certain to 
find, that three, four, and feven are lefs than fifteen, it he will confide? and 
compute thofe numbers; nor can he be furer in .a clear morning that the (u.n 
..is riien, if he will but open his eyes, and turn them that way. But yet 



thefe truths, being ever fo certain, ever fo clear, he may be ignorant of C h a p« 
either, or all of them, who will never take the pains to employ his faculties, XIII. 
as he fhould, to inform himfelf about them. 


C H A P T E R XIV, 


Of judgment. 

§ 1 ’ jr T“ 1 HE underilandlng faculties being given to man, not barely for C H A p . 

I fpccubition, but alfo for the conduit of his life, man would beat XIV. 
a great tofs, if he had nothing to dire# him but what has the certainty of true 
knowledge. For that being very ftiort and fcanty, as we have leen, he would ledge being 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moil of the actions of his life, perfedly at a &ort » 
ftand, had he nothing to guide him in the abfence of clear and certain know- 
ledge. He that will not eat, till he has demonftration that it will nourifh 
him; he that will not lUr, till he infallibly knows the bufinefs he goes about 
will fucceed; will have little elfe to do, but to lit (till and perilli. 

§ 2. Therefore as God has fet tome things in broad day-light; as he Wfeatufcto 
has given us fome certain knowledge, though limited to a few things in 
comparifon, probably, as a tafte of what intelle&ual creatures are capable of, ftate. 
to excite in us a defire and endeavour after a better hate : fo in the greateft 
part of our concernments he has afforded us only the twilight, as I may fo 
fay, of probability ; fuitable, I prefume, to that ftate of mediocrity and pto- 
bationerihip, he has been pleafed to place us in here; wherein, to check our 
over-confidence and prefumption, we might by every day’s experience be 
made lenfible of our thort fightednefs and liableucfs to error; the fenle 
whereof might be aconftant admonition to us, to fpend the days of this our 
pilgrimage with induftry and care, in the fearch and following of that way, 
which might lead us to a ftate of greater perfection : it being highly rational 
to think, even were revelation fileiit in the cafe, that as men employ thofe 
talents God has given them here, theylliall accordingly receive their rewards 
at the clofe of the day, when their fun ftiall fet, and night ftiall put an end 
to their labours. 

§ 1. The faculty which God has given man to fupply the want of clear Judgment 
and certain knowledge, in cafes where that cannot be had, is judgment: SoT'* 
whereby the mind takes its ideas to agree or ditagree ; or which is the fame, knowledge, 
any propolition to be true or falfe, without perceiving a dcmonftrative evi¬ 
dence in the proofs. The mint! fome times exercifes this judgment out of 
neceftity, where demonftrative proofs and certain knowledge are not to be 
had; and fome times out of lazinefs, unfkilfulnels, or hafte, even where de¬ 
monftrative and certain proofs are to be had. Men often ftay not warily to 
examine the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, which they are defirous 
or concerned to know ; but either incapable of fuch attention as is requifite 
in a long train of gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly caft their eyes on,, 
or wholly pafs by the proofs; and fo without making out the demonftration, 
determine of the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, as it were bv a 
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Book view of them as they are at a diftance, and take it to be the one or the. oth< 
IV. as feerns moil likely to them upon fuch a loole iiirvey. This facility of the 
u*-v-w ; mind, when it is exercifed immediately about things, is called judgment ; 

when about truths delivered in words, is moil: commonly called a debt or 
diflent: which being the mod: ufual way, wherein the mind has occadon to 
employ this facul ty, I ihall under theie terms treat of it, as leait liable in 
onr language to equivocation. 

Judgment is § 4, Th ( ;s the mind has two faculties, converiant about truth and falfhood.. 
hi* fhhtT'to Fi rst, knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and is undoubtedly 
he Co, with- ditisfied of the agreement or difagreement of any ideas. 

out.perceiv- Secondly, judgment, which is the putting ideas together, orfeparating 

them from one another in the mind, when their certain agreement or dis¬ 
agreement is not. perceived, but prefumed to be fo j which is', as the word 
imports, taken to be fo before it certainly appears. And if it fo unites, cr 

feparates them, as in reality things are, it is right judgment. 

. 

CHAP T R XV. 

Of probability. 

§ 2, A S demonllration is the die wing the agreement or dilagrcenient of 
two ideas, by the intervention of olie or more proofs, which have 
a con Han t, immutable, and vilible connedtion one with another ; 4o proba¬ 
bility is nothing but the appearance of fuch an agreement or difagreeinent, 
by the intervention of proofs, whole connect ion is not conftant and immuta¬ 
ble, or at lead: is riot perceived to be lo, but is, or appears for the moll part 
to be fo, and is enough to induce the mind to judge the proportion to be 
true or fall'e, rather than the contrary. For example : in the demonftration 
of it. a man perceives the certain immutable connection there is of equality 
between the three angles of a triangle, and thofe intermediate ones which are 
made tile of to Ihew their equality to two right ones ; and fo by an intuitive 
knowledge of the agreement or difagreeinent of the intermediate ideas in each 
ftep of the progrefs, the whole feries is continued with an evidence, which 
clearly Ihews the agreement or difagreeinent of thofe three angles in equality 
to two right ones: and thus he has certain knowledge that it is lb. But 
another man, who never took the pains to chiefVe the demc nitration, hearing 
a mathematician, a man of credit, affirm the three angles of a triangle to be 
equal to two right ones, ailents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 
cafe the foundation of his alient is the probability of the thing, the pi oof 
being Inch as for the mod part carries truth with it: the man, on whole 
teftiniony he receives it, not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to,, or 
belides his knowledge, efpecially in matters of this kind. So that that which 
caufes his afl'ent to this propolition, that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, that which makes him take thefe ideas to agree, 
without knowing them to do fo, is the wonted veracity of the fpeaker in 
other cafes, or his fuppofed veracity in this. 

§.2. Our 
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£ 2. Our knowledge, as has been ftiewn, being very narrow, and we not C 
happy enough to find certain truth in every thing which we have occaiion to 
confider; moil of the proportions we think, reafon, difcourle, nay aCt upon, 
are fuch, as' we cannot have undoubted knowledge of their truth : yet fome p i y the want 
of them border fo near upon certainty, that we make no doubt at all about ofl^ow- 
them ; but alient to them as firmly, and aft, according to that ailent, as re- v L " 
folutely, as if’they were infallibly demonftrated, and that our knowledge of 
them was perfect and certain. * But there being degrees herein from the 
very neighbourhood of certainty and demonftration, quite down to impro¬ 
bability and unlikenefs, even to the confines of impoffibility ; and alfo de¬ 
grees of alien t from full ailurance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, 
doubt, and diftruft: I dial 1 come now, (having, as I think, found out the t 
bounds of human knowledge and certainty) in the next place, to confider 
the levcral degrees and grounds of probability, andaffent or faith. 

§ V Probability is likeli.nefs to be true, the very notation of the word Being that 
figrufying fuch a propofition, for which there be arguments or proofs, to make 
it pafs or be received for true. The entertainment the mind gives this fort of things to be 
propofitions, is called belief, affent, or opinion, which is the admitting or re- 
ceiving any propofition for true, upon arguments or proofs that are found to themtobefo.. 
perfuade us to receive it as true, without certain knowledge that it is fo. And 
herein lies the difference between probability and certainty, faith and know¬ 
ledge, that in all the parts of knowledge there is intuition ; each immediate 
idea, each flep has its vilible and certain connexion j in belief, notfo. That 
which makes me believe is fomething extraneous to the thing I believe 
fomething not evidently joined on both fidfejS to, and fo not manifeIlly lhew- 
ing the agreement or disagreement of thofe ideas that are under confideration, 

§ 4. Probability then, being to fupply the defeCt of our knowledge, The grounds 
and to guide us where that fails, is always converfant about propofitions, 
whereof we have no certainty, but only fonie inducements to receive them conformity 
for true. The grounds of it are, in Ihort, thefe two following. _ 

First, the conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, oblerva- or the telti- 
tion, and experience. ..monyof 

Secondly, the teftimony of others, vouching their obtervation and expe " 
experience. In the teftimony of others, is to be conlidered, 1. The nurjiber, 

2. The integrity. 3. The Ikill of the witnefles. 4. The defign of the author, 
where it is a teftimony out of a book cited. 5. The coniiftency of the parts, 
and circumftances of the relation. 6. Contrary teftimonies. 

§ 5. Probability wanting that intuitive evidence, which infallibly deter- r n - this all 
mines the underilanding, and produces certain knowledge, the mind, if it ^ntfpro 
would proceed rationally, ought to,examine all the grounds of probabili ty, and and con 
fee how they make more or lets, for or againft any propofition, before it affents 
to,.or diffents from it; and upon a due balancing the whole, reject, or receive f ore wecome 
it, with a more or lefs firm affent,. proportionably to the prepondei ancy of the P »Hg- 
greater grounds of probability on one fide or the other- For example :• 

If I myfelf. fee a man walk on the ice, it is paft probability, it is know¬ 
ledge : but if another tells me he law a man in England, in the midft of a 
£harp winter, walk upon water hardened with cold ; this has fo. great cpn- 
iiiisi' 2. ■ 
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formitv with what is uiually obferved to happen, that I am difpofed by the 
nature of the tiling itfelf to aflent t© it, unlefs fame manifeft fufpicion attend 
the relation of that matter of fad. But if the fame thing be told to one 
born between the tropicks, who never law nor heard of any fuch thing be¬ 
fore, there the whole probability relies on teftimony : and as the lelators are 
more in number, and of more credit, and have no f iltered to fpeak contrary 
to the truth ; fo that matter of fad is like to find more or lefs belief . Though 
to a man, whole experience has always been quite contrary, and has never 
heard of any thing like it, the mod untainted credit of a witnefs will lcarce 
to find belief. As it happened to a Dutch ambafiador, who enter- 
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.g the king of Siam with the particularities of Holland, which he w 
drive after, amongft other things told him, that the water in his country 
would fometimes, in cold weather, be fo hard, that men walked upon if, 
and that it would bear an elephant if he were there. To which the king 
replied, “ Hitherto 1 have believed the ftrange things you have fold me, 
«< becaufe I look upon you as a lober fair man, but now I am fure you lye. 

§ 6. Upon thefe grounds depends the probability of any proportion : and 
as the conformity of our knowledge, as the certainty of obiervations, as the 
frequency and condancy of experience, and the number and credibility of 
tedimonies, do more or lefs agree or difagree with it, fo is any proportion 
in itfelf more or lefs probable. There is another, I confefs, which, though 
b v itfelf it be no true ground of probability, yet is often made ufe of for one, 
by which men mod commonly regulate their all'ent, and upon which they 
pin their faith more than any thing elfe, and that is the opinion of others; 
though there cannot be a more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely 
to mi Head one; fince there is much more tallhood and error among men, 
than truth and knowledge. And if the opinions and perluafions of others, 
whom we know and think well of, be a ground of aflent, men have reafoii 
to be Heathens in }apan, Mahometans in Turky, Papills in Spain, I ro- 
tedants in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong ground 
of aflent I ill all have oecafion to fpcak more at large in another place. 


C H A P T E R XVI. 
Of the degrees of affent. 


C h a P J i.nTHE grounds of probability wc have laid down in the foregoing 

XVI. * X chapter; as they are the foundations on which our aflent is built, 

i , — i —.. f fo are they alfo the meal'ure whereby its l’everal degrees are, or ought to 

Our affent p e regulated : only we are to take notice, that whatever grounds of pro- 
r.-guiated by liability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the mind, which 
the grounds fearches after truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they appear; at 
°! P robal)i ‘ lead in the firfb judgment or fearch that the mind makes. I corbels, in the 
opinions men have, and firmly dick to, in the world, their aflent is not always 
from an actual view of the reafons that at fird prevailed with them: it 
being in many cafes almod impoffible, and in mod very hard, even for thole 

who 
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who have very admirable memories, to retain all the proofs, which upon a 
due examination made them embrace that fide of the queftion. It lattices 
that they have once with care and fairnefs lifted the matter as far as they 
could and that they have fearched into all the particulars,, that they could 
imagine to give any light to the queftion ; and with the belt of then 1 
caff up the account upon the whole evidence : and thus having once fount, 
on which fide the probability appeared to them, after as full and exact an 
enquiry as they can make, they lay up the conclulion in their memories, as 
a truth they had difcoveredand for the future they remain latisfied with the 
teftimony of their memories, that this is the opinion, that by the proof s they 
have once feen of it deiecves* fucha degree of their aflent as they afford it. 

& 2. This is all that the greateft part of men are capable or domg, in re¬ 
gulating their opinions and judgment; unlefs a man will exact of them, 
either to retain diilindlv in 'their memories all the proofs concerning any 
probable truth, and that too in the fame order, and regular dedufiion of con- 
iequeilCGS in which they have formerly placed or teen them; which ionic- 
times is enough to fill a large volume on one Angle queftion : or elfe they muft 
require a man, for every opinion that he embraces, every day to examine the 
proofs: both which are impoflible. It is unavoidable therefore that the 
memory be relied on in the cafe, and that men be perfuaded of ieveral opi¬ 
nions, whereof the proofs are not adually in their thoughts; nay, which 
perhaps they are not able actually to recall., Without this the greateft part 
of men muft be either very fcepticks, or change every moment, and yield them- 
felves up to whoever, having lately ftudied the queftion, otters them ugu- 
nients; which, for want of memory, they are not able prelently to anlwer. 

£ I cannot but own,, that men’s fticking to their paft judgment, and 
adhering firmly to Conditions formerly made, is often the caufe of great ob- 
ftinacv in error and miftake. But the fault is not that they rely on then- 
memories for what they have before well judged ; but becauie they judged 
before they had well examined. May. we not find a great number (not to fay the 
"Teatell part) of men that think they have formed right judgments of ieveral 
matters ; and that for no other reafon, but becaufe they never thought other- 
wife ? who imagine themielves to have judged right, only becaufe they never 
queftioned, never examined their own opinions r Which is indeed to think 
they judged right, becaufe they never judged at all: and yet thefe of all men 
hold their opinions with the greateft ftifFnefs; thole being generally the moft 
fierce and firm in their tenets, who have leaft examined them.. What we 
once know, we are certain is lo : and we may be fecure, that, there are no 
latent proofs undifeovered, which may overturn-oui knowledge, 01 biing it 
in doubt. But. in matters of probability, it is not in every cafe we can be 
lure that we have all the particulars before us, that any way concern the quef¬ 
tion ; and that thefe is no evidence, behind, and yet unl'een; which may caft 
the probability on the other fide, and outweigh all that at prelent levins to 
preponderate with us. Who almoft is there that hath the leifure, patience, 
and means, to colled together all the proofs concerning moft of the opinions 
Le has, fo as lafely to conclude that he hath a dear and full.view; and that 
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there is no more to be alledged 
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for his better information ? And vet 
we are forced to determine ourfelves on the one fide or other. The con- 
of our lives, and the management of our great concerns, will not 
delay: for thofe depend, for the moft part, on the determination 
of our judgment in points wherein we are not capable of certain and 
demonftrative knowledge, and wherein it is neceflary ior us to embrace the 
one fide or the other. 

§ 4- Since therefore it is unavoidable to the greatefl part of men, if not 
all, to have feveral opinions, without certain and'indubitable proofs of their 
truthsj and it carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs, or 
folly, lor men to quit and renounce their former tenets prefentiy upon the 
offer of an argument, which they cannot immediately an river, and lliew the 
infufficiency of: it would methinks become all men to maintain peace, 
and the comnjon offices of humanity and friendfhip, in the diverlity of 
opinions ; lince we cannot reafonably exped, that any One ihould readily and 
oblequioufly quit his own opinion, and embrace ours with a blind rdigna- 
tion to an authority, which the underltancling of man acknowledges not. 
For however it may often miibake, it can own no other guide but realm, 
nor blindly lubinit to the will and dictates of another. If he, you would 
bring over to your fentiments, be one that examines before he aifents, you 
mult giye him leave at his leifure to go over the account again, and, recall¬ 
ing what is out of his mind, examine all the particulars, to fee on which 
tide the advantage lies: and if he will not think our arguments of weight 
enough to engage him a-new in fo much pains, it is but what we often do 
ourfelves in the like cafe; and . we Ihould take it amils if others Ihould pre- 
feribe to us what points we Ihould iludy. And if he be o,ne who takes his 
opinions upon trull, how can we imagine that he Ihould renounce thofe te¬ 
nets which time and cuffom have fo fettled in his mind, that he thinks them 
felf-evident, and of an unquelbionable certainty ; or which he takes to he 
impreftions he lias received from God himfelf, or from men lent by him? 
How can we exped, I fay, that opinions thus fettled Ihould he given up to 
the arguments or authority of a Granger, or adverfary j elpecially if there be 
any fufpicion of intereft or delign, as there never fails to be, where men 
find themfelves ill treated ? We Ihould do well to commiferate our mutual 
ignorance, and endeavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of in¬ 
formation ; and not inftantly treat others ill, as oblbinate and perverfe, be- 
caufe they will not renounce their own, and receive our opinions, or at leaft 
thofe we would force upon them, when it is more than probable,’ that we 
are no lefs obftinate in not embracing fome of theirs. For where is the 
man that has inconteftable evidence of the truth of all that he holds, or of 
the fahhood of all he condemns; or can fay, that he has examined to the 
bottom all his own, or other men's opinions ? The neceffity of believing, 
withou t knowledge, nay often upon very flight grounds, in this flee Ling 
hate’of adion and blindnels we are in, ihould make us more bufy and care¬ 
ful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others. At leaft thofe, who have 
not thoroughly examined to the bottom all their own tenets, muft confefs 
they are unfit to preferibe to others; and are unreafonable in impofing that as 
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i jufter pretence to require others to follow them : hut uiwt an. vj jch 
in number, and find fo little reafon to be magiflerial in their opinions, that 
nothing indolent and imperious is to be expedited from them : and there is 
reafon to think, that, if men were better inftrudred themfelves, they would 
be lefs impeding on others. 

§ 5. But to return to the grounds of aftent, and the feveral degrees of it, Probability 
we are to take notice, that the propositions we receive upon inducements of 
probability, arc of two forts ; either concerning lb me particular exigence, or, -f a a or fpecu 
as it is ufually termed, matter of faff, which falling under observation, is ,ation - 
capable of human teftimony; or elfe concerning things, which being be¬ 
yond the difeovery of our fenfes, are not capable of any luch teftimony. 

§ 6 . Concerning the fifft of thefe, viz. particular matter of fait. The concur. 

XT Y V) .0 nr*. I ... .-w 


First, where any particular thing, confonant to the conftant oblervation 
of ourfelves and others in the like cafe, comes at tefted by the concurrent re- odiermeu 
ports of all that mention it, we receive it as ealily, and build as firmly upon <>#» ' 
it, as if it were certain knowledge; and we reafon and ad: thereupon with ap-" 
as little doubt, as if it were petied demonftration. Thus, if all Englilh- preaching to 
men, who have occafion to mention it, fhould affirm that it froze in England knowledge, 
tiie laid winter, or that there were fw allows leen there in the fumnier; I 
think a man could almoft as little doubt of it, as that feven and four are 
eleven. The fir ft therefore, and highefi degree of probability, is, when 
the general confent of all men, in all ages, as far as it can be known, con¬ 
curs ■with a man’s conftant and never-failing experience in like cafes, to 
confirm the truth of any particular matter of fad attefted by fair witnefles : 
fuch are all the Fated conftitutions and properties of bodies, and the regular 
proceedings of caufes and effects in the ordinary courfe of nature. This we 
call an agreement from the nature of things themfelves. For what our own 
and other men’s conftant oblervation has found always to be after the fame 
manner, that we with reafon conclude to be the effie&s of Heady and re¬ 
gular caufes, though they come not within the reach of our knowledge. 

Thus, that fire warmed a man, made lead fluid, and changed the colour of 
coafiftency in wood or charcoal } that iron funk in water, and fwam, in. 
quicklilver: thefe and the like propositions about particular facts, being 
agreeable to our conftant experience, as often as we have to do with thefe 
matters; and being generally fpoke of (when mentioned by others) as things 
found conftantly to be fo, and therefore not fo much as controverted by any 
body; we are put paft doubt, that a relation affirming.any fitch thing to 
have been, or any predication that it will happen again in the fame manner. 



evident demonftration; and in what concerns us, we make little or no dif¬ 
ference between, them and certain knowledge. Our belief, thus grounded, 
riles to afturance. 
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2. Concerning the manner of operation in mote parts - 
tare : wherein though we fee the i£nhble efeeb, ye 
known, ;i ikI we pcrceiv-e not the ways and matter how they ate produced. 
We fee animals are generated, nounihed, and move t the load-ftone cn.it. - 
iron, and the parts of a candle, fuccduvdy me,ting, turn into dame, and 
Wve us both light and heat. Theft and the like ettefi* W fee and know: 
but the caufts that operate, and the'manner they are produced tn, tve can 
only guets and probably conjecture. For thclc and the like, coming not 
within the ftrutmy of human fenfes, cannot be examined by them, or he 
attefted by any body j and therefore can appear more or lefa probable, on y 
as they more or lefs agree to truths that are eftabliihed in our minds, and as 
they hoTd proportion to other parts of our knowledge and obkrvat.on. 
Analogy in thdfe matters is the only help we have, and it is from that a one 
we draw all our grounds of probability. Thus obfervmg that the bare 
rubbing of two bodies violently one upon anot]her, produces heat and very 
often fire itfelf, we have reafon to think, that what we call heat and fate 
confifts in a violent agitation of the imperceptible minute parts of the burn¬ 
ing matter: obferviilg likewife that the different refactions of pellucid 
bidi.es produce in our eyes the different appearances of feveral colours; and 
alfo that the different ranging and laying the fuperficalparts of fererrf>r 
dies, as of velvet, watered filk, &c. does the like; we think uprobabLthai 
the colour and finding of bodies is in them nothing but the difleient ai- 
. ... j _mtnnfp: and mfenfible parts. I bus finding 


the colour and mining ot doors 1* u* 6 ’ t-*, „ r n 

rangement and refra&ion of their minute and mfenfible parts. Thu* finding 
in 111 parts of the creation, that fall under human obfervation t 
a gradual connexion of one with another without any feat or 
gaps between, in all that great variety of things we fee m toe tvmld, when 
are fo clofely linked together, that in the feral ranks of beings, it isnot eaiy 
to difeover the bounds betwixt them j we have reafon to be perfumed, that 
by fuch gentle ff.eps things afeend upwards m degrees of perfeftion. t o 
f hard natter to fay where fenfible and rational begin, and mfenfibl, 

and irrational end: and who is there quick-%htedenqu&h to det^mme 
precifely, which is the lowed: Ipccies of living things, and which the fi 
thole which have no life? Things, as far as we can obferve, leflen and a Ug 
inept, as the quantity does in a regular cone; where though there be a 
m-anifefl: odds betwixt' (he bigneis of the diameter at remote diftance yet the 
difference between the upper and under, where they touch one anothei, is 
hardly difcernible. The difference is exceeding great between. Jome men, 
and forne animalsbut if we will compare the underftandmg and abilu.es 
of fome men and fome brutes,, we Avail find fo little difference, that it wi tl 
be hard to lay, that that of the man is either clearer or larger. Obfervmg, I 
fay, fuch gradual and gentle defeents downwards in thofe parts of the cieatioa 
that are beneath man,, the rule of analogy may make it probable, that it is. 
fo alfo in things above us and opr observation; and that tliere^ aie fevem, 
ranks of intelligent beings, excelling us in feveral degrees 01 perfedhou. 
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it. This fort of probability, which is the beft conduct of rational t„ r ~. 

ments, and the rile of hypothefis, has alfo its ufo and a "‘AS 

reafoning from analogy leads us often into the dilcovety of truths and utef 
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orodudions, which would other wife lie concealed. 

§13. Though the common experience and the ordinary court 
have juflly a,mighty influence on the minds of men, to make tl w 
refute credit to any thing propofed to their belief; yet there is one cate, 
wherein the ilraugene.fs of the fa£t leffens not the adept to a fair te. amony 
aiven of it. For'.where fuch lupernatural events are fiutabie to ends aimed 
at by him, who has the power to change the courfo of nature, there, under 
fuch circum dances, they may be the titter to procure belief, by how much 
the more they are beyond, or contrary to ordinary obfervation. - This is the 
proper cafe of miracles, which well attefted do not only find credit them- 
fel'ves, but give it alio to other truths, which need fuch confiimation^ 

& 14. Besides thofe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one fort of 
proportions that challenge the higheft degree of our alien t upon bare te 1- 
mony, whether the thing propofed agree or difagree with common experi¬ 
ence/and the ordinary courfo of things, or no. The reafon whereof is, 
hecaufe the teftimony is of fuch an one, as cannot .deceive, nor be deceived, 
and that is of God himfelf; This carries with it an affurance beyond doubt, 
evidence beyond exception. This is called by a peculiar name, revelation ; 
and our alient to it, faith: which as abfolutely determines our minds, and 
as perfectly excludes all wavering, as our knowledge itfelf; and we may as 
well doubt of our own being, as we can, whether any revelation from God be 
true. So that faith is a fettled and fore principle of alient and affurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or he Illation. Only we mult be fore, 
that it be a divine revelation, and that we underftand it light. die we fhall 
expofe ourfelves. to all the extravagancy of en thufiafin, and all the erroi o*. 
wrong principles, if we have faith and allurance in what is not divine reve¬ 
lation! And therefore in thofe cafes, our affent can be rationally no higher 
than the evidence of its being a revelation, and that this is the meaning of 
the expreffions it is delivered in. If the evidence of its being a revelation,, 
or that this is its true fenfe, be only on probable proofs ; our aifent can reach 
no higher than an affurance or diffidence, ariiing from the more or lefs ap¬ 
parent probability of the proofs. But of faith, and the precedency it ought 
to have before other arguments of perfoalion, I lhall fpeak more hereafter, 
where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, in contradffiindtion to reafon 
though in truth it be nothing ejfo but an affent founded on the higheft 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of reafon. 

C hap. § r. /"p H E word reafon in the Englifh language has different fig nifica- 
XVII. | tions: fometimes it is taken for true and clear principles ; fome- 

—:—-—-—' times for clear and fair deductions from thofe principles ; and fometimes for 
nificadons^of cau ^ e > and particularly the final caufe. But the confideration 1 ihiall 
■the wordrea- have of it here, is in a fignification different from all thefe; and that is, as 
fon ‘ it ffands for a faculty in man, that faculty whereby man is fuppoled to be 

diftinguifhed from beafts, and wherein it is evident he much furpaffes them. 
Wh erein rea- § 2. If general knowledge, as has been fhewn, confifts in a perception of 

founig von- t }^ e agreement or difagredment of our own ideas; and the knowledge of the 
exigence of all things without us (except only of a God, whole exiftenee 
every man may certainly know and demonffrate to himfelf from his own ex¬ 
igence) be had only by our lenfes : what room is there for the exercife of 
any other faculty, but outward fenfe and inward perception ? What need is 
there of reafon ? Very much; both for the enlargement of our knowledge, 
and regulating our affent: for it hath to do both in knowledge and opinion, 
and is neceffary and aflifting to all our other intellectual faculties, and indeed 
contains two of them, viz. fagacityand illation. By the one, it finds out; 
and by the other, it fo orders the intermediate ideas, as to difcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held 
together; and thereby, as it were, to draw into view the truth fought for, 
which is that which we call illation or inference, and confifts in nothing 
but the perception of the connection there is between the ideas, in each 
Itep of the deduction, whereby the mind comes to fee either the certain 
agreement or dilagreement of any two ideas, as in demonftration, in which it 
arrives at knowledge; or their probable connection, on which it gives or 
with-holds its affent, as in opinion. Senfe and intuition reach but a very 
little way. The greateft part of our knowledge depends upon deductions 
and intermediate ideas: and in thofe cafes, where we are fain to fubftitute 
affiant inltead of knowledge, and take propofitions for true, without being 
certain they are fo, we have need to find out, examine, and compare the 
grounds of their probability. In both thefe cafes, the faculty which finds 
out the means, and rightly applies them to difcover certainty in the one, 
and probability in the other, is that which we call reafon. For as realon 
perceives the neceffary and indubitable connection of all the ideas or proof's 
one to another, in each Hep of any demonftration that produces knowledge; 
fo it likewife perceives the probable connection of all the ideas or proofs 
one to another, in every ftep of a difeourfe, to which it will think affent due. 
This is the lowed; degree of that which can be truly called reafon. For 
where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, where it does 
not difeern whether there be any fuch connection or no; there men’s opi- 
. - • nions 
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may take notice, that there are n 
rightly, who know not how to make a fy 
many;,|sarts of Alia and America, will fiuu. mui 
acutely as himfelf, who yet never heard of a fyllogifm. n< 
one argument to thole forms : and I believe fcarce any 
'thin himfelf. Indeed fyllogifm is mac 
to dilcover a fallacyhidm a ^iet° r ia| 

^Iw^^dlfcourfe t ft*lhews^^r^the art!ifieial^form 1 iTi^put into onlyVthofe 
who have thoroughly ftudied mode and figure, and have fo examined the 
many ways that three propofitions may he put together as to know which of 
them does certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what grounds. 

red fyllogifm, as to fee the 
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Reafon. 

o C k confidence in thofe forms of argumentation ; but this k M\ hut believing; 

it. not being certain. Now if, of all mankind, thofe who can make £liO|$ms are 
— j extremely few in companion of thofe who cannot •, and if, of thofe lew wli 
have been taught logick, there is but a very fmall number, who do any more 
than believe that fyllogifms in the allowed modes and figures do conclude 
t ight, without knowing certainly that they do fo } if fyllogifms niuft be taken 
for the only proper inftrument of reafon and means of knowledge ^ it will 
follow j that before Ariftotle there was not one man that did or could know 
any thing by reafon j and that fince the invention of iyllogjims, there is not 

one of ten thou land that doth. i 

But God has not been fo (paring to men to make them barely two-legged 
creatures, and left it .to Ariftotle to make them rational, i. e. thole few of 
them that he could get lb to examine the grounds of fyllogilms, as to lee, 
that in above threefcore ways, that three proportions may be laid together, 

1 there are but about fourteen, wherein one may be fure that the concluuon is 

rioht; and upon what grounds it is, that in thefe few the concluiion is 
certain, and in the other not. God has been more bountiful to mankind 
than fo. He has given them a mind that can reafon, without being in- 
ftru&ed in methods of fyllogizing: the underftandmg is not taught to reafon 
by thefe rules; it has a native faculty to perceive the coherence or incohe¬ 
rence of its ideas, and can range them right, without any fuch perplexing- 
repetitions. I fay not this any way to leflen Ariftotle, whom I mok on as 
one of the greateft men amongft the antients; whole large views, acute nets, 
and oe'netration of thought, and ftrength of judgment, few have equalled : 
and who in this very invention of forms of argumentation, wherein the con- 
clufion may be (hewn to be rightly inferred, did great fervice againft thofe 
who were not alhamed to deny any thing. And I readily own, that all right 
reafoning may be reduced to his forms of fyllogifm. But yet 1 think, with¬ 
out any diminution to him, I may truly lay, that they are not the only, nor 
the bell way of reafoning, for the leading of thofe into truth who are willing 
to find it, and defire to make the beft uie they may of their reafon, for the 
attainment of knowledge. And he himfelf, it is plain, found out fome forms 
to be con cl u live, and others not, not by the forms tnenifelves, but by the 
original way of knowledge, i. e. by the vifible agreement of ideas. Tel 1 a 
country gentlewoman that the wind is fouth-weft, and the weather louring, 
and like to rain, and fhe will eafily underftand i t is not fafe for her to go abroad 
thin clad, in fuch a day, after a fever: fhe clearly fees the probable connexion 
of all thefe, viz. fouth-weft wind, and clouds, rain, wetting, taking co„a, 
relapfe, and danger of death, without tying them together in thofe artificial 
and cumberfome fetters of feveral fyllogifms, that clog and hindei the mind, 
which proceeds from one part to another quicker and clcaiei without thehi, 
and the probability which fhe eafily perceives in things thus in then natnc 
ftate would be quite loft, if this argument were managed learnedly, and pro- 
pofed in mode and figure. For it very often confounds tiie connection . 
and, I think, every one will perceive in mathematical demonftrations, that tue 
knowledge gained thereby comes fliorteft and cleareft without fyllogifms. 
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Inference is looked on as the great *« of the rattonal faculty, and to it <- 
is when it is rightly made, hut the mind, either very deitrous toenlar^c 
its knowledge, or very apt to favour the fentiments .t has <>n« “"^tbed, ts 
verv forward to make inferences, and therefore often makes pomuch hsdte 
before it perceives the conneflion of the ideas that muft hold the extremes 


To h.'fcr is nothing but, by virtue of one propofttion laid down as true, to 
draw in another as true, i. e. to fee or fuppofe luck, councaton of the Wo 
ideas of the inferred propofttion. v. g. Let this be the propofttion laid dow , 

<■ men (hall be punithed in another world, 1 ' and from thence be interred this 
other, - then men cap determine themfelves.'' The queft.on now is to know 
whether the mind has made this inference right or no; if it has made it by 
finding out the intermediate ideas, and taking a view 01 thereon nodior 
them,° placed in a due order, it has proceeded rationally, and made a iig 1 
inference. If it has done it without fuch a view, it has not lo much ma e 
an inference that will hold, or an inference of right reafon, as (hewn a wil- 
inonefs to have it be, or be taken for fuch. But in neither cafe is it iyllo- 
gifm that difeovered thofe ideas, or fhewed the connedion of them; for they 
muft be both found out, and the connexion every-where perceived, before 
they can rationally be made ufe of in fyllogifm : unlefs it can be laid,, that 
any^idea, without confidering what connedion it hath with the two other, 
whole agreement fhould be ihewn by it, will do well enough in a iyhogiim, 
and may be taken at a venture for the medius terminus, to prove any eon- 
clufion. But this no-body will fay, becaufe it is by virtue of the perceived 
agreement of the intermediate idea with the extremes, that the extreme? are 
concluded to agree ; and therefore each intermediate idea mull be hah as 
m the whole chain hath a vifible connedion with thofe two it. has been 
olaced between, or elfe thereby the conclufion cannot be inferred or drawn 
in • for wherever any link of the chain is loofe, and without connection, there 
the whole ftrength of it is loft, and it hath no force to infer or draw m any 
riling In the iriftance above- mentioned, what is it fhe\vs the force of the in¬ 
ference, and confequcntly the reafonablenefs of it, but a view of the connedion 
of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the conclufion, 01 propofttion in¬ 
ferred ? v. g. men ihall be punilhed-God the pumfliei^-—jufP u ~ 

atf&roent———the punilhed guilty-could have doneiotherwile' 

freedom—-*felf-determination : by which chain or ideas thus vi n v 

linked together in train, i. e. each intermediate idea agreeing on each fide 
with thofe two it is immediately placed between, the ideas of men and fel - 
determination appear to be conneded, 1. e. this propoiition, men can detu- 
mine themfelvef, is drawn in, or inferred from this, that they (hall be.pu-. 
nn'hed in the other world. For here the mind feeing the connedion there 
is between the idea of men’s punifhment in the other world and the idea of 
God ounifhing; between God punching and the juftice of the punifhment, 
between iuftice of the punifhment and guilt; between guilt and a power to 
do otherwife; between a power to do otherwife and freedom j and between 
freedom and felf-determination 3 fees the connedion between men and felf- 

determination. . . Mnw 
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K Now I afk whether the connection of the extremes' be not more clearly 
feen in this fimple and natural difpoiition, than in the perplexed repetitions, 
and jumble of live or fix lyllogifms. *1 muft beg pardon for calling it jumble, 
till feme-body lhall put thefe ideas into fo many fyllogifms, and then fay, 
that they are lefs jumbled, and their connection more vififole, when they 
are tranfpofed and repeated, and fpun out to a greater length inartificial 
forms , than in that ihort and natural plain order they are laid down in here, 
wherein every one may fee it; and wherein they muft be feen before they 
can be put into a train of fyllogifms. For the natural order of the connecting 
ideas, muft direCt the order of the fyllogifms, and a man muft fee the connection 
of each intermediate idea with thofe that it connects, before he can with reafon 
make ufe of it in a fyllogifm. And when all thofe fyllogifms are made, nei¬ 
ther thofe that are, nor thofe that are not logicians will fee the force of the 
argumentation, i.e. the connection of the extremes, one jot the better. 
[For thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms of fyllogilm, 
nor the reafons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right and 
conclufive modes and figures or no, and fo are not at all helped by the forms 
they are put into; though by them the natural order, wherein the mind 
could judge of their relpeCtive connection, being difturbed, renders the illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for the logicians them- 
felves, they lee the connection of each intermediate idea with thole it Hands 
between (on which the force of the inference depends) as well before as after 
the fyllogifm is made, or elle they do not fee it at all. For a lyllogifni neither* 
Ihews nor ftrengthens the connection of any two ideas immediately put to¬ 
gether, but only by the connection feen in them Ihews what connection the 
extremes have one with another. But what connection the intermediate has 
with either of the extremes in that fyllogifm, that no fyllogilm does or can 
lhew. That the mind only doth or can perceive as they ftand there in that 
juxta-pofition only by its own view, to which the fyllogiftical form it hap¬ 
pens to be in gives no help or light at all; it only Ihews that if the interme¬ 
diate idea agrees with thofe it is on both iides immediately applied to; then 
thole two remote ones, or as they are called, extremes, do certainly agree, 
and therefore the immediate connection of each idea to that which it is ap¬ 
plied to on each fide, on which the force of the reafoning depends, is as well 
feen before as after the fyllogifm is made, or elle he that makes the fyllogifm 
could never fee it all. This, as has been already obferved, is feen only by 
the eye, or the perceptive faculty of the mind, taking a view of them laid to¬ 
gether, in a juxta-polition; which view ol any two it has equally, whenever 
they are laid together in any propofition, whether that propoiitidn.be placed 
as a major, or a minor, in a fyllogifm or no. 

Of what ufe then are fyllogifms ? I anfwer, their chief and main uft is in 
the fchools, where men are allowed without fhame to deny the agreement .of 
ideas that do manifeftly agree; or out of the fchools, to thofe who from thence 
have learned without lliame to deny the connection of ideas, which even to 
themlelves is viiiblc. But to an ingenuous fearcher after truth, who has no 
other ym but to find it, there is no need of any fucli form to force the allow¬ 
ing of the inference: the truth and reafonablenefs of it is better feen in 

ranging 



ranging of the ideas in a Ample and plain order : and hence it is, that men, C h a p. 
in their own enquiries after truth, never ufe fyllogifms to convince themfelves, XVII. 
[or in teaching others to inftruCt willing learners.] Becaufe, betore they can '— r ~- — "- Ll 
put them into a fyllogifm, they muft fee the connection that is between the in¬ 
termediate idea and the two other ideas it is fet between and applied to, to fhew 
tlicir agreement ; and when they lee that, they lee whether the inference be 
good or no, and l'o fyllogifm comes too late to fettle it. For to make tile again 
of the former inftance; I aik whether the mind, confidering tlie idea of juftice, 
paced as an intermediate idea between the punithment of men and the 
guilt of the punilhed, (and, till it does l'o con'ider it, the mind cannot 
make ufe of it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the force and 
flrength of the inference, as when it is formed into a fyllogifm. To ihew it in 
a very plain and eal'y example ; let animal be the intermediate idea or medius 
terminus that the mind makes ufe of to Ihew the connection of homo and 
vivens: I alk, whether the mind does not more readily and plainly fee that 
connection in the Ample and proper polition of the connecting idea in 
the middle; thus, 


Homo* 


than in this perplexed one. 


Aniinal- 


• Animal-— 
-Vivens- 


-Vivens, 

•Homo————Animal 


Which is the pofition thefe ideas have in a fyllogifm, to fhew the connection 
bet ween homo and vivens by the intervention of animal. 

Indeed fyllogifm is thought to be of necelfary ufe, even to the lovers of 
truth, to Ihew them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, or 
involved difeourfes. But that this is a miftake will appear, if we confider, 
that the reafon why fometimes men, who lincerely aim at truth, are impofed 
upon by fuch loofe, and as they arc called rhetorical difeourfes, is, that their 
fancies "being ft ruck with fome lively metaphorical reprefentations, they 
negleCt to obferve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true ideas, upon 
which the inference depends. Now to Ihew fuch men the weaknefs of fuch 
argumentation, there needs no more but to ftrip it of the fuperfluous ideas. 


an 


Which, blended and confounded with thole on which the inference depends, 
feern to fhew a connection where there is none; or at lealt do hinder the 
difeovery of the want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the 
force of the argumentation depends, in their due order, in which polition 
the mind, taking a view of them, fees what connection they have, and fo is 
able to judge of the inference without any need of a fyllogifm at all. 

I grant that mode and figure is commonly made ufe of in fuch cafes, as 
if the detection of the incoherence of Inch loofe difeourfes were wholly owing 
to the fyllogiltical form* and fo I myfelf formerly thought, till upon a 
ftriCter examination I now find, that laying the intermediate ideas naked in 
their due t>rder, thews the incoherence of the argumentation better than fyl- 
lorifm* not only as fubjeCting each link of the chain to the immediate 
view of the mind in its proper place, whereby its connection is beft obferved; 
but alfo becaufe fyllogifm thews the incoherence only to thofe (who are not 
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Reafon. 4 

I have had experience how ready fome men are, when all the ufe which C h i 
they have been wont to aferibe to any thing is not allowed, to cry out, that I XVTI. 
am'for laying it wholly aide. But, to prevent fuch unjuft and groundlefs u—v—J 
imputations, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any helps to the un~ 
derftanding, in the attainment of knowledge. And if men ftdlled in, and 
ufed to fyllogifms, find them affifting to their reafon in the dilcovery of 
truth, I think they ought to make ufe of them. All that 1 aim at is, that 
they fhould not aferibe more to thefe .forms than belongs to them ; and think 
that men have no ufe, or not fo full an ufe of their reafoning faculty with¬ 
out them. Some eyes want fpedacles to lee things clearly and diftindly; but 
let not thofe that ufe them therefore fay, no-body can fee clearly without 
them : thofe who do fo will be thought in favour of art (which per¬ 
haps they are beholden to) a little too much to deprefs and diftredit nature. 

Reafon, by its own penetrationwhere it is ftrong and exercifed, ufually fees 
quicker and clearer without fyllogifm. If ufe of thofe fpeftacles has fo 
dimmed its light, that it cannotwithout them fee confequences or inconfe- 
quences in argumentation, I am not lb unreafonable as to be againft the uling 
them. Every one knows what heft fits his own fight. But let him not 
thence conclude all in the dark, who ufe not juft the fame helps that he 
finds a need of. 

§ 5. But however it be in knowledge, I think 1 may truly fay, it is of far Helps little 
.lefs, or no ufe at all in probabilities. For, the alien t there being to be de~ 
termined by the preponderancy, after due weighing of all the proofs, with probability, 
all circumltances on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to affift the mind.in that, 
as fyllogifm; which running away with one affumed probability, or one to¬ 
pical argument, purfues that till it has led the mind quite out of fight of the 
thing under confideration ; and forcing it upon fome remote difficulty, holds 
it fall there, in tangled .perhaps, and as it were manacled in the chain of fyl¬ 
logifms, without allowing it the liberty, much lefs affording it the helps, re- 
quiiite to ftiew on which fide, all things confidered, is the greater probability. 

§ 6 . But let it help us (as perhaps may be.faid) in convincing men of their Serves not to 
errors and miftakes : (and yet I would fain fee the man that was forced out of 
his opinion by dint of fyllogifm) yet Hill it fails our reafon in that part, which, but fence ’ 
if not its high eft perfection, is yet certainly its hardeft talk, and that which with it. - 
we moft need its help in; and that is the finding out of proofs, and making 
new difeoveries, The rules of fyllogifm ierve not to furnith the mind with 
thofe intermediate ideas that may fhew the connedion of remote ones. This 
way of reafoning difeovers no new proofs, blit is the art of marfhalling and 
ranging the old" ones we have already. The forty-feventb propofition of the 
firft book of Euclid is very true; but the difeovery of it, 1 think, not owing 
to any rules of common logick. A man knows firft, and then he is able to 
prove fyllogiftically. So that fyllogifm comes after knowledge, and then a 
mam has little or no need of it. But it is chiefly by the finding out thofe ideas 
that lliew the connedion of diftant ones, that our flock'of knowledge is in~ 
ereafed, and that ufeful arts and fciences are advanced. Syllogifm at beft is- 
but the art of fencing with the little knowledge we have, without making any 
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o o K addition to it. And if a man fhould employ his reafon all this wav, he will 
IV. n<pt do much otherwise than he, who having got fome iron out of the bowels 
k — 1 —of the earth, fhould have it beaten up all into {words, and put it into his fer- 
vants bands to fence with, and bang one another. Had the king of Spain 
employed the hands of his people, and his Span ifh iron fo, he had brought 
to light but little of that treafufe that lay fo long hid in the entrails of Ame¬ 
rica. And I a in apt to think, that he who {hall employ all the force of his 
reafon only in brandifbing of fyllogifms, will difcover very little of that mats 
of knowledge, which lies yet concealed in the fecret recedes of nature; and 
which, I am apt to think, native ruflick reafon (as it formerly has done) is 
likelier to open a way to, and add to the common flock of mankind, rather 
than any fchofcafliek proceeding by the ftridt rule of mode and figure. 

§ 7. I doubt hot neverthelefs, but there are ways to be found to a(11 ft our 
reafon in this moil ufeful part; and this the judicious Hooker encourages rne 
to fay, who in his EecL Pol. 1 . 1. § 6, fpeaks thus : “ If there might be added 
<e the right helps of true art and learning (which helps, I mull plainly confefs, 
“ this age of the world carrying the name of a learned age, cloth neither much 
** know, nor generally regard) there would undoubtedly be aim oil as much 
“ difference in maturity of judgment between men therewith inured, and that 
* i which men now are, as between men that are now, and innocents.” I do 
not pretend to have found, or difcovered here any of thofe right helps of art, 
this great man of deep thought mentions; but this is plain, that fyllogifm, 
and the logick now in ufe, which were as well known in his days, can be 
none of thofe he means. It is fufficient for me, if by a difcourfe, perhaps 
fomething out of the way, I am lure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, 
I dial] have given oceaiion to others to call about for new difcoveries, and 
to feek in their own thoughts, for thofe right helps of art, which will fcarce 
be found, I fear, by thole who fervilely confine themfelves to the rules and 
dictates of others. For beaten tracks lead this fort of cattle (as an obferving 
Roman calls them) whole thoughts reach only to imitation, “ non quo eun- 
** dum eft, fed quo itur.” But I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned 
witli fome men of that ftrength of judgment, and largenefs of comprehenfion, 
that, if they would employ their thoughts on this fubjedt, could open new 
and undifcovered ways to the advancement of knowledge. 

§ 8. Having here had an occalion to fpeak of fyllogifm in general, and 
the ufe of it in reafoning, and the improvement of our knowledge, it is fit, 
before I leave this fubjedt, to take notice of one manifefl millake in the rules 
of fyllogifm, viz. that no fyllogiftical reafoning can be right and conclufive, 
but what has, at leaft, one general propofition in it. As if we could not rea¬ 
fon, and have knowledge about particulars: whereas, in truth, the matter 
rightly confidered, the immediate objedl of all our reafoning and knowledge, 
is nothing put particulars. Every man’s reafoning and knowledge is only 
about the ideas exilling in his own mind, which are truly, every one of them, 
particular exiftences ; and our knowledge and reafon about other things, is 
only as they correfpond with thofe our particular ideas. So that the percep¬ 
tion of the agreement or disagreement of our particular ideas, is the whole 
and utmoftof all our knowledge, Univerfality is but accidental to it, and 
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con lifts only in this, that the particular ideas, about which it is, are fuch, as C k a p, 
more than one particular thing can correfpond with, and be reprefented by. XVII. 
But the perception of the agreement or difagreement of any two ideas, and 
confequently our knowledge, is equally clear and certain, whether either, or 
both, or neither of thofe ideas he capable of reprefenting more real beings 
than one, or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about fyllogifm, be¬ 
fore 1 leave it, viz. may one not upon juft ground enquire whether the form 
fyllogifm now has, is that which in reafon it ought to have ? For the medius 
termifuis being to join the extremes, i. e. the intermediate idea by its inter¬ 
vention, to fhew the agreement or difagreement of the two in queftion; 
would not the poiition of the medius terminus be more natural, and fliew 
the agreement or difagreement of the extremes clearer and better, if it were 
placed in the middle between them ? Which might be eafily done by tranf- 
pofmg the proportions, and making the medius terminus the predicate of the 
firli, and the l'ubjed of the lecond. As thus, 

“ Oinnis homo eft animal, 

“ Omne animal eft vivens, 

“ Ergo omuls homo eft vivens.” 


“ Omne corpus eft extenfum & folidum, 

“ Nullum extenfum Sc folidum eft pura extenlio, 

“ Ergo corpus non eft pura extenfio.” 

1 need not trouble my reader with inftances in fyllogifms, whofe conclufions 
are particular. The fame reafon holds for the fame form in them, as well 
as in the general. 

§ 9. Reason, though it penetrates into the depths of the fe a and earth, ele- v. Reafon 
Yates our thoughts as high as the ftars, and leads us through the vaft ipaces and 
large rooms of this mighty fabrick, yet it comes far fihort of the real extent of ideas, 
even corporeal being; ana there are many inftances wherein it fails us : as. 

First, it perfediy fails us, where our ideas fail. It neither does, nor 
can extend itfelf farther than they do. And therefore wherever we have no 
ideas, our reafoning ftops, and we are at an end of our reckoning : and if at 
any time we reafon about words, which do not ftand for any ideas, it is only 
about thofe founds, and nothing elfe. 

§ 10. Secondly, our reafon is often puzzled, and at a lofs, hecaufe of the 2. BecaufeofV 
obfeurity, confufion, or imperfedion of the ideas it is employed about; and ? blcul j e 5 ld 
there we are involved in difficulties and contradidions. Thus not having any ideas! ° 
perfed idea of the leaft extenfion of matter, nor of infinity, we are. at a lois 
about the divifibility of matter; but having perfed, clear, and diftind ideas of 
number, our reafon meets with none of thole inextricable difficulties in num¬ 
bers, nor finds itfelf involved in any contradidions about them. Thus, we hav¬ 
ing but impeded ideas of the operations of our minds, and of the beginning of 
motion, or thought, how the mind produces either of them in us, "and much 
wiiperfeder yet of the operation of God ; run into great difficulties about free- 
created agents,, which reafon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. 

2 § n. Thirdly*. 
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?• Be «mfe Of § 13. Fi f thly, as o luc are ana imperteCt ideas often involve our reafoir fo 
terms. U U ' i)on . t ^ ie 1 j lme ground, do dubious words, and uncertain figns, often in dif- 
couries and arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle men’s reafon, and 
bring them to a non-plus. But thefe two latter are our fault, and not the fault 
oi reafon. But yet the consequences of them are neverthelefs obvious j and the 
perplexities or errors they fill men’s minds with, are every-where obfervable 
§££$* , V 4 ‘ r S P ME . of th 5 kle f that are in the mind, are fo there, that they can be 
knowledge is ?7 ™w&l¥es immediately compared one with another: and in thefe the mind 
intuitive, is able to perceive, that they agree or difagree as clearly, as that it J— ^ 

foiling 1 ,U * * t ^ e m * nc * perceives, that an arch o.f a circle is lefs than the 

b as clearly as it drws iA~, a;:- —r.. .. t. w [)eeft 
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. .„_. As a man, by a yard, findstwo houfes to be of __ _ __ 

could not be brought together to meafure their equality by juxta-polition. 
1 Words have their conlequences,* as the figns of fuch ideas : and things agree 
or difagree, as really they are | but we obferve it only by our ideas. 

Four forts of § 19. Before we quit this fubjeCt, it may be worth our while a little to 
arguracnts. re fl e( ^ OI1 f our forts of arguments, that men, in their reafonings with others, 
do ordinarily make ufe of, to prevail on their affent; or at leaft fo to awe 
them, as to filence their oppolition. 

Ad vere- First, the firfls is to alledge the opinions of men, whofe parts, learning, 
curdiam. eminency, power, or foine othe*- cauie has gained a name, and fettled their 
reputation in the common efteem with fome kind of authority. When men 
are eftablifbed in any kind of dignity, it is thought a breach of modefty for 
others to derogate any way from it, and queftion the authority of men, who 
are in pofTeffion of it. This is apt to be cenfured, as carrying with it too much 
of pride, when a man does not readily yield to the determination of approved 
authors, which is wont to be received with refpeCt and fubmiflkm by others : 
and it is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up, and adhere to his own 
opinion, againfl the current ftream of antiquity; or to put it in the balance 
again ft that of fome learned dodor, or otherwise approved writer. Whoever 
backs his tenets with fuch authorities, thinks he ought thereby to carry the 
cauie, and is ready to ftile it impudence in any one who fhall itand out againft 
them. This, I think, may be called ai:gu men turn ad verecundiam. 

§ 20. Secondly, another way that men ordinarily life to drive others, and 
force them to ftibmit their judgments, and receive the opinion in debate, is 
to require the adverfary to admit what they alledge as a proof, or to affign a 
better. And this l call argumentum. and ignorantiam. 

3 . Adhcmi § 21. Thirdly, a third way is to prefs a man with confequences drawn 
wm. from his own principles, or conceffions. This is already known under the 

name of argumentum ad hominem. 

4. Ad jadi- § 22. Fourthly, the fourth is the uiing of proofs drawn from any of the 
siorn. foundations of knowledge or probability. This 1 call argumentum ad judi¬ 
cium. This alone, of all the four, brings true inftrudtion with it, and ad¬ 
vances us in our way to knowledge. For; 1. It argues not another man's 
©pinion to be right, becaufe I out of refpedt, or any other confideration but 
that of conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It proves not another man 
to be in the right way, nor that I ought to take the fame with him, becaufe 
I know not a better. 3, Nor does it follow that another man is in the right 
way, beeaufe he has fhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modell,. 
and therefore not oppofe another man’s, perfuafion: I may be ignorant, and. 
not be able to produce a better: I may be in an error, and another may fhew 
me that I am fo. This may difpofe me, perhaps, for the reception of truth, 
but helps me not to it; that muff come from proofs and argument's, and 
light ariling from the nature of things themfelves,. and not from my mamc- 
facednefsj ignorance* or error. 

Afeove, con- § 23. By what has been before faid of reafcn, we may be able to make 
wary, and fome guefs at the diftinCtion of things, into thofe that are according to, above, 
reafan. inS M contrary to, reafon. i. According to reafon, are fuch proportions, whofe 
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ideas. 1 nus me exiltence or one oca is awnumg iu iuuuu , «.«v v*“^r 
of more than one God, contrary to reafon ; the relurredion of the dead, above 
reafon. Farther, as above reafon may be taken in a double, fenle, viz. either 
as fignifying above probability, or above certainty j fo in that large fenle alio, 
contrary to reafon, is, I fuppofe, fometimes taken. 

§ 24. There is another ufe of the word reafon, wherein it is oppofed to 
faith; which though it be in itfeifavery improper way of (peaking, yet 
common ufe has fo authorized it, that it would be folly either to oppoie or 
hope to remedy it: only I think it may not be amifs to take notice, that how¬ 
ever faith be oppofed to reafon, faith is nothing but a firm aifent of the mind: 
which if it be regulated, as is our duty, cannot be afforded to any thing but 
upon good reafon; and fb cannot be oppofite to it. He that, believes, with¬ 
out having any reafon for believing, may be in love with his own fancies $ 
but neither Ceeks truth as he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his Maker, 
who would have him ufe thofe difcerning faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of miftake and error. He that does not this to the beft of his power, 
however he fome times lights on truth, is in the right but by chance; and I 
know not whether the luckinefs of the accident will excule the irregularity 
of his proceeding. This at lead is certain, that he muft be accountable for 
whatever miftakes he runs into: whereas he that makes ufe of the light and 
faculties God has given him, and feeks fincerely to difcover truth by thofe 
helps and abilities he has, may have this fatisfadion in doing his duty as a 
rational creature, that, though he fhould mils truth, he will not mils the 
reward of it. For he governs his aifent right, and places it as he Ihould, 
who, in any cafe or matter whatfoever, believes or difbelieves, according as 
reafon direds hirn. He that doth otherwile trangreifes again ft Jiis o\% u 
light, and mifufes thofe faculties which were given him to no other end, 
but to fearch and follow the clearer evidence and greater probability. But, 
fince reafon and faith are by fome men oppofed, we will fo coniider them 
in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of faith and reafon, and their diftinft provinces. 

§ I. T T has- been above fliewn, 1. That we are of neceihty ignorant, and C il A P. 

| wa nt knowledge of all forts, where we want ideas. 2. That we are XVIII. 
ignorant, and want rational knowledge, where we want proofs. 3.- That we 
want certain knowledge and certainty, as far as we want clear and determined know their 
Ipecifick ideas. 4. That we want probability to dired our aifent in matters boundaries. 
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Faith and feaion, 

B o o k where We have neither knowledge of our own, nor fCltlnlony of other men? 
to 'bottom ou-r -reafon upon. 

From theft* things thus prOm-ifed, I -think we may come to lay down-the 
meafures and boundaries between faith and reafon; the want whereof may 
pcflibly have been the caufe, if not of grea t diforders, yet at leaf! of great dif- 
jpotes, and perhaps irdflakes in the wofld. 'For till it be refolded, how far 
we are-to-be git-ided by reafon, and ho\v far by faith, we (hall in vain dilpute, 
and endeavour to convince one another in matters of religion, ' 

§ 2. I find every ledt, as far as reafon will help them, make ufo of it 
gladly : and where it fails them, they cry out, it is matter of faith, and above 
reafon. And 1 do not fee how they can argue, with any one, or ever convince 
a gainfayer who makes ufe of the fame plea, without felting down ibridb 
boundaries between faith and reafon ; which ought to be the £rll point efta- 
blifhed in all queftions, where faith has any thing to do. 

Reason therefore here, as contfadifH-nguii'hed to faith, 1 take to be the 
•difeovery of the certainty or probability of fuch proportions or truths, which 
the mind arrives at By deduction made from fuch ideas, which it has got by 
the ufe of its natural faculties; viz. by fenfation or reflection. 

Faith, on the other fide, is the afieiit to any propofltion, not thus made 
out by the deductions of reafon; but upon the credit of the propofer, as 
coming from God, in forhe extraordinary way of communication. This way 
of difeoverirm truths to men we call revelation. 

§T First then 1 fay, that no man infplred by God can by any revela¬ 
tion communicate to-others any new li'mple ideas, which they had not before 
from fenfation or reflection. For whatfoever irnpreffions hehimfelf may have 
from the immediate hand of'God, this revelation, if it be of newdimple ideas, 
cannot be conveyed to another, either By words, Or any other ligns. Becaufe 
words, by their immediate operation on us, cadfe no other ideas, but of their 
natural founds-: arid it is by the culfom of ufing them for ligns, that they 
excite and revi ve in our minds latent ideas'; but yet only inch ideas as were 
there before. For words feen or heard, recal to our thoughts thole ideas only, 
which to us they have been wont to Be ligns of; but cannot introduce any 
perfectly new, and formerly unknown Ample ideas. The fame holds in ail 
other ligns, which cannot dignify to us things, of which we have before 
never had any idea at all. 

Thus whatever things were difeovered to St. Paul, when he was rapt up 
into the third heaven, whatever hew ideas his mind there received, ail the 
defeription he can make to others of that'place, is only this, that there are fuch 
things, “ aseye hath.not feen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive/' And fuppofing God fhould difeover to any one, fu- 
rnaturally, a fpecies of creatures inhabiting, for example, Jupiter or Saturn* 
5 r that it is polilble there maybe fuch, no-body can deny) which had-fo 
fonfes; and imprint on his mind the ideas conveyed to theirs by that fixtli 
fonfe; he could no more, by words, produce in the minds of other men thofo 
Mbasy hfcpHhted'-by- thar fixth fenfe, than one of us 1 could' convey the-idea of 
Ahy-cblbur by the fotuids- of words- into a m®, tvfe, having the other : four 
- ' fenfes 
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yfenfe s perfcft, 'had always totally wanted the fifth of feeing. For our (i tuple 
ideas then, which are the foundation and foie matter of all our notions and 
knowledge, we mull, depend wholly on our reafon, I mean our natural facul ¬ 
ties ; and can by no means receive them, or any of them, from traditional 
revelation; I fay, traditional revelation, in diflirrdfion to original revelation.. 
By the one, I mean that iirft impreffion, which is made immediately by:God, 
on the mind of any man, to which we cannot fet any boundsand by the 
other, thofe impreffions delivered over to others in words, and the ordinary 
ways of conveying our conceptions one to another,, 

§ 4. Secondly, I fay, that the fame truths maybe difcovered, and con¬ 
veyed down from revelation, which are difcoverable to us by reafon, and by 
thole ideas we naturally may have. So God might, by revelation, diicover the 
truth of any propolition in Euclid ; as well as men, by the natural ufe of their 
faculties, come to make the difcovery themlelves, In all things oi this kind, 
there is little need or ufe of revelation, God having furnifhcd us with natu¬ 
ral and furer means to arrive at the knowledge of them', b or whatibever. 
truth we come to the clear difcovery of, from the knowledge and contempla¬ 
tion of our own ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thofe which are 
conveyed to us by traditional revelation. For the knowledge we have, that 
this revelation came at firft from God, can never be fo fure„as the knowledge 
we have from the clear and diftind: perception of the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of our own ideas; v. g, if it were revealedfome ages lince, that the three 
angles of a triangle were equal to two right ones, I might aifent to the truth 
of that propolition, upon the credit of the tradition, that it was revealed: 
but that would never amount to fo great a certainty, as the knowledge of it,, 
upon the comparing and meafurirtg my own ideas of two right, angles, and the 
three angles of a triangle. The like holds in matter of fadtknowable by our 
fenfes; v. g. the hiftory of the deluge is conveyed to us by writings,..which, 
had their original from revelation : and yet no-body, I think, will fay he has- 
as certain and clear a knowledge of the flood, as Noah that faw it; or that, 
be himielf would have had, had he then been alive, and ieen it. for he has 
no greater an affu ranee than that of his fenfes, tUat.it is writ in the book, 
fuppofed writ by Mofes mlpired: but he has not fo great ah affurande that 
Moles writ that book, as if he had teen Mofes write it. So that the allurance 
of its being a revelation is lefs dill than the aflurance of bis fenfes.. 

^ 5. In propofitions then, whofe certainty is built upon the clear perception 
• of tlie-agreement or difagreement of our ideas, attained either by immediate 
intuition, as in felf-evideht propofitions, or by evident deductions of reafon 
in demoHitrations, we need not the afiiftance of revelation, as necei&ry to 
gain our affent, and introduce them into our minds, Becaufc the natural ways' 
of knowledge' could' fettle them there,, or had done it already 5 which is the 
gre.atfi.ft affurance we can poffibly have of any thing, unlefs where God imiue- 
Stately reveals it to us : and there too our aflurance can be no greater, than, 
our knowledge is, that, it is a revelation from God. But yet.nothing, I 
think, can, under that title, {hake or over-rule plain knowledgeor rationally 
prevail with any man* to addritit for true, in a dired contradiction to the clear. 
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k. evidence of his own underftanding, For fince no evidence of our faculties, by 
which we receive fuch revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of.our 
intuitive knowledge, we can nevCr receive for a truth any thing that is dire&ly 
contrary to our clear and diftinCt knowledge: v. g„ the ideas of one body, and 
one place, do fo clearly agree, and the mind has fo evident a perception of 
their agreement, that we can never affent to a proportion, that affirms the 
fame body to be in two diftant places at once, however it ffiould pretend to 
the authority of a divine revelation ; iince the evidence, lirfl, that we deceive 
not ourfelves, in aferibing it to God j fecondly, that we underftand it right; 
can never be lb great, as the evidence of our own intuitive knowledge, where¬ 
by we difcern it impoffible for the fame body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no proportion can be received for diyine revelation, or obtain the 
affent due to all luch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive knowledge. 
Becaufe this would be to lubvert the principles and foundations of all know¬ 
ledge, evidence, and affent whatfover: and there would be left, no difference 
between truth and falfehood, no meafures of credible and incredible in the 
world, if doubtful propofitions lhall take place before felf-evident; and what 
we certainly know give way to what we may poffi bly be miffaken in. In pro- 
jpofitions therefore contrary to the clear perception of the agreement ordifa- 
greement of any of our ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as matters of faith. 
They cannot move our affbnt, under that or any other title whatfoever. For 
faith can never convince us of a iy thing that contradicts our knowledge. Be¬ 
caufe though faith be founded on the teftimony of God (who cannot lye) re¬ 
vealing any propolition to us ; yet we cannot have an affurance of the truth of 
its being a divine revelation, greater than our own knowledge: fince the whole 
ffrength of the certainty depends upon our knowledge that God revealed it, 
which in this cafe, where the proportion fuppofed revealed, contradicts our 
knowledgeor reafon, will ahvays have this objection hanging to it, viz. that we 
cannot tell how to conceive that to come from God, the bountiful Author of 
our being, which, if received for true, muff overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge he has given us, render all our faculties ufelefs, 
wholly deftroy the moil excellent part of his workmanlhip, cur underlVand- 
ings j and put a man in a condition, wherein he will have lefs light, lefs con¬ 
duct than the bead: that perifheth. For if the mind of man can never have a 
clearer (and perhaps not fo clear) evidence of any thing to be a divine revela¬ 
tion, as it has of the principles of its own reafon, it can never have a ground 
to quit the clear evidence of its reafon, to give a place to a proportion, whole 
revelation has not a greater evidence than thofe principles have. 

§ 6 . Thus far a man has ufe of reafon, and ought to hearken to it, even in 
immediate and original revelation, where it is fuppofed to be made to himfelf; 
but to all thofe who pretend not to immediate revelation, but are required to 
pay obedience, and to receive the truths revealed to others, which by the 
tradition of writings, or word of mouth, are conveyed down to them; reafon 
has a great deal more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For matter of faith being only divine revelation, and nothing elfe; 
iaith, as we ufe the word, (called commonly divine faith) has to do with no 
7 propofitions. 
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cure any adept to that, which to itfelf appears nnreafonable. 

In all things therefore, where we have clear evidence from our ideas, and 
thofe principles of knowledge I have above mentioned, reafon is the proper 
judge } and revelation, though it may in confenting with it confirm its dictates, 
yet cannot in fuch cafes invalidate its decrees; nor can we be obliged, where 
we have the clear and evident fentence of reafon, to quit it for the contrary 
opinion, under a pretence that it is matter of faith.; which can have no au~ 
thority againfl the plain and clear dictates of reafon. 

§ 7. But, thirdly, there being many things, wherein we have very imper- Thing* 
d notions, or none at all; and other things, of whole pad:, prefcnt, or fu- above reafon*. 






fed 


ture exigence, by the natural ufe of our faculties, we can have no knowledge 
at all; thefe, as being beyond the difcovery of our natural faculties, and above 
reafon, are, when revealed, theproper matter of faith. Thus, that part of the 
angels rebelled againfl: God, and thereby loft their firft happy ftate; and that 
the dead fhall rife, and live again: thefe, and the like, being beyond the dif- 
xweryof reafon, are purely matters of faiths with which: reafon has diredly 
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§ B. But fince God in giving us the light of reafon has not thereby tied up or not con 
his own hands from affording us, when he thinks fit, the light of revelation in '“*' 

any of thofe matters, wherein our natural faculties are able to give a probable veaied, ares 
determination ; revelation, where God has been pleated to give it, mull carry matter of 
it againfl the probable conjedures of reafon. Becaufe the mind not being cer- faith " 
tain of the truth of that it does not evidently know, but only yielding to die 
probability that appears in it, is bound to give up its aflent to fuch a teftimony * 
which, it is fatisfied, comes from one who cannot; err, and will not deceive. 

But yet it ftill belongs to reafon to judge.of the truth of its being a revelation,, 
and of the fignification of the words wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any 
thing {ball be thought revelation, which is contrary to the plain principles of 
reafon, and the evident knowledge the mind has of its own clear and diftind 
ideas; there reafon muft be hearkened to, as to a matter within its province : 
fince a man can never, have fo certain a knowledge,, that a propofition .which; 
contradids the clear principles and evidence of bis own knowledge, was di¬ 
vinely revealed,: or that he undeiftands the words rightly wherein it is de¬ 
livered j as he has, that/ the contrary is true : and fo is.bound to confider and,. 
judge of it as a matter of reafon, and not fwallow it, without examination* , 
as. a matter of' faith. 

§ 9,. Fins t 3 , 
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Enthufikfm. 


but fland amazed at their follies, and judge them fo far from being acceptable C h a p. 
to the great and wife God, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and XVIII. 
offenfive to a fober good man. So that in effedt religion, which fhould moll 
diftinguifh us from hearts, and ought moil peculiarly to elevate us, as rational' 
creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men often appear moft irrational and 
more fenfelefs than beads themfelves. “ Credo, quia impoftible eft;” I be¬ 
lieve, becaufe it is impoftible, might in a good man pais for a Hilly of zeal; but 
would prove a very ill rule for men to chufe their opinions or religion by. 


C H A P T E R XIX. 
Of enthufiafm. 


§ i. TI E that would ferioufly fet upon the fearch of truth, ought in the 
£ J firft place to prepare his mind with a love of it. For he that loves 
it not, will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 
mifies it. There is no-body in the commonwealth of learning, who does not 
profefs himfelf a lover of truth ; and there is not a rational creature that would 
not take it amifs to be thought other wife of. And yet for all this, one may 
truly fay, that there are very few lovers of truth for truth-fake, even amongrt 
thofe who perfuade themfelves that they are fo. How a man may know 
whether he be fo in earned:, is worth enquiry : and I think there is one un¬ 
erring mark of it, viz. the not entertaining any propofition with greater 
aflurance, than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes be¬ 
yond this meafure of alient, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it; loves 
not truth for truth-fake, but for feme other bye-end. For the evidence that 
any propofition is true (except fucjh as are felf-evident) lying only in the 
proofs a man has of it, whatfocver degrees of afifent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence, it is plain that all the furplufage of afturance i$ 
owing to fome other affedtion, and not to the love of truth : it being as im¬ 
poffible, that the love of truth fhould carry my affent above the evidence there 
is to me that it is true, as that the love of truth fhould make me affent to any 
propofition for the fake of that evidence, which it has not, that it is true; 
which is in effect to love it as a truth, becaufe it is poftible or probable that 
it may not be true. In any truth that gets not pofl'effion of our minds by 
the irrefiftible light of felf-evidence, or by the force of demonftration, the 
arguments that gain it affent are the vouchers and gage of its probability to 
us j and we can receive it for no other, than fuch as they deliver it to out* 
ufiderftandings. Whatfoever credit or authority we give to any propofition, 
more than it receives from the principles and proofs it fupports itfelf upon, 
is owing to our inclinations that way, and is fo far a derogation from the 
love of truth as fuch : which, as it can receive no evidence from our paffions 
or interefts, fo it fhould receive no tindture from them. 

§ 2. The alTuming an authority of dictating to others, and a forwardnefs 
to preferibe to their opinions, is a eonftant concomitant of this biafs and cor- 
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* otion of our judgments. For how almoft can it be other wife, but that he* 
ould be ready to impofe on another’s belief, who has already mipoled on 
his own ? Who can reafonably exped arguments and ccnvidtion from him, 
in dealing with others, whofe underftanding is not accuftomed to them m his 
deaim* with him felt'r Who does violence to his own faculties, tyrannizes 

over his own mind, and uturps the prerogative that belongs to truth alone, 
which is to command rffent by only its own authority, i. e. by and in pro.- 
portion to that evidence which it carries with it. 

§Upon: this occaiion I ihall take the liberty to confider a third ground 
of alient, which with fome men has the lame authority, and is as confidently 
relied on as either faith or reafon; I mean enthufiafm: which, laying by 
reafon, would fet up revelation without it,. Whereby in eftedt it takes 
away both reafon and revelation, and iubflitutes in the room ol ; it the un- 
grounded fancies oi a man s own brain, and aflumes them, foi a foundation 

both of opinion and condudt. ... , 

<^4. Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eternal father of light, 
and fountain of all knowledge, communicates to mankind that portion of 
truth which he has laid within the reach of their natural faculties : revelation 
is natural reafon enlarged by a new fet of dilcoveries communicated oy G-on 
immediately, which reafon vouches the truth of, by the teflimony and pi oofs 
it gives, that they come.from God. So that he that takes away reafon, to 
make way for revelation, puts out the light of both,, and does much-what 
the fame, as if he would perfuade a man to put out his eyes, the bettei to 
receive the remote light of an inviiible ffar by a telefcope, ' 

c. Immediate revelation being a much eafier way for men- to cftahlifn. 
their opinions, and regulate their, conduit, than the tedious and not always 
fuccefsful labour of ft rift reafoning, it is no wonder that fome have been very 
apt to pretend to revelation, and to perfuade themfclves that they are under the 
peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions, efpecially in thofe of 
them which they cannot account for by the ordinary methods of knowledge, 
and principles of reafon. Hence we fee that in all ages, men, in whom me¬ 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whofe conceit of themielves has railed 
them into an opinion of a greater familiarity with God, and a nearer admit¬ 
tance to his favour than is afforded to others, have often flattered themfelves 
with a perfuafion of an immediate intercourfe with the Deity, and fiecjuent 
communications from the Divine Spirit. God, I own, cannot be denied to 
be able to enlighten the underffanding by a ray darted into the mind imme¬ 
diately from the fountain of light 1 this they under Hand he has promifed to. 
do, and who then has fo good a title to expert it as thole who ait his pe¬ 
culiar people, chofen by him, and depending on him ? 

. § 6. Their minds being thus prepared, whatever groundlcfs opinion comes 

to fettle itfelf flrongly upon their fancies, is an illumination from the fpirit 
of God, and prefentlv of divine authority : and whatfoever odd action they 
find in themielves a flrong inclination to do, treat impulfe is concluded to be 
a call or direction from heaven, and muff be obeyed ; it is a commiffion from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it, 

§ 7, This 
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§ 8 . Though the odd opinions and extravagant a&ons enthufiafm has run EnthufiaAn 
men into, were enough to warn them againft this wrong principle, fo apt to ™? aken J 0 * 


mifguide them both in their belief and conduct ; yet the love of fomething fe3f g * n ' 
extraordinary, the cafe and glory it is to be infpired, and be above the common 
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nay, I may perceive I came not by this knowledge in a natural way, and fo 
may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is a revelation from God ; 
becaufe there be i'pirits, which, without being divinely commiilioned, may 
excite thofe ideas in me, and lay them in inch order before my mind, that I 
may perceive their conne&ion. So that the knowledge of any propoiition 
coming into my mind, I know not how, is not a perception that it is from 
God. Much lefs is a ftrong perfuaiion, that it is true, a perception that it is 
from God, or fo much as true. But however it be called light and feeing, I fup- 
pofe it is at moft but belief and affurance : and the proportion taken for a reve¬ 
lation, is not fuch as they know to be true, but take to be true. For where a 
proportion is known to be true, revelation is needlefs: and it is hard to con¬ 
ceive how there can be a revelation to any one of w hat he knows already. If 
therefore it be a propoiition which they are perfuaded, but do not know 7 , to be 
true, whatever they may call it, it is not feeing, but believing. For thefe are 
two ways, whereby truth comes into the mind, wholly diftindt, fo that one is 
not the other. What I fee I know' to be fo by the evidence of the thing itfelf: 
what I believe I take to be fo upon the teftimony of another: but this tefti- 
mony I muft know to be given, or elfe what ground have I of believing? 
I muft fee that it is God that reveals this to me, or elfe I fee nothing. The 
queftion then here is, how do I know that God is the revealerof this to me; 
that this impreffion is made upon my mind by his Holy Spirit, and that there¬ 
fore I ought to obey it ? If I know not this, how great foever the affurance 
is that I am polMed with, it is groundlefs; whatever light I pretend to, it is 
but entlmfjafm. For whether the propoiition iuppofed to be revealed, be in 
itfelf evidently true, or vifibly probable, or by the natural ways of knowledge: 
uncertain, the proportion that mull be well grounded, and manifefted to be 
true, is this, that God is die revealer of it, and that what I take to be a reve¬ 
lation is certainly put into my mind by him, and is not an illulion dropped 


in by fome other fpirit, or raifed by my own fancy. For if I miftake not, 
thefe men receive it for true, becaufe they prelumc God revealed it. Does 



and this light, they are fo dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus that 
leads them conftentl'y round in this circle • it is a revelation, becaufe they 
firmly believe it, and they believe it, becaufe it is a revelation. 

Entfcufkfm § 11. In all that is of divine revelation, there is need of no other proof but 
fails of evi- it. is an infpiration from God : for he can neither deceive nor be deceived.. 

thcproplt But how fhall it be known that any proportion in our minds is a truth infufed 
don. Is from. God ; a truth that is revealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and 
therefore we ought, to believe ? Here it is that enthuiiafm fails of the evidence 
it pretends to. For men thus poffeffed boaft of a light whereby they fay they 
are enlightened, and brought into the knowledge of this or that truth. But 
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know it to be a truth, they mu it know it to be fo, either by its own C H A 

ielf-evideuce to natural reafon, or by the rational proofs that make it out to XIX 

be fo. If they fee and know it to be a truth, either of thefe two ways, they »- 
in vain fuppofe it to be a revelation. For they know it to be true the fame 
way, that any other man naturally may know that it is fo without the help of 
revelation. For thus all the truths, of what kind foever, that men unin- 
lpired are enlightened with, came into their minds, and are cfiablifhcd 
there. If they fay they know it to be true, becaufe it is a revelation iron) 

Go-d, the reafon is good : but then it will be demanded how they know it to 

be a revelation from God. If they fay, by the light it brings with it, 

which fhines bright in their minds, and they cannot .refill: I bcieech them 
to confider whether this be any more than what we have taken notice of 
already, viz. that it is a revelation, becaufe they llrongly believe it to be true. 

For all the light they fpeak of is but a ftrong, though ungrounded, pcjiuar 
fion of their own minds, that it is a truth. F or rational grounds from prooil $ 
it .is a truth, they muft acknowledge to have none; for then it is not 



received as a revelation, but upon the ordinary grounds that other truths are 
received : and if they believe it to be true, becaufe it is a revelation, and 
have no other reafon for its being a revelation, but becaufe they are fully 
perfuaded without any other reafon that k is true j they believe it to be a 
revelation, only becaufe they ftrongly believe it to be a revelation j which is 
a very unfiafe ground to proceed on, either in. our tenets or adfions. And 
what readier way can there be to run ourfelves into the moil extravagant 
errors and mifcarriages, than thus to fet up fancy for our fupreme and foie 
guide,, and to believe any propofition to bp true, any addon to be right, only 
becaufe we believe it to be fo ? The ftrength of our perfuafions is no evi¬ 
dence at all of their own re&itude: crooked things may be as ftkTand in¬ 
flexible as flraight: and men may be as positive and peremptory in error as 
in truth. Flow come elfe the untradable zealots in different and oppofite 
parties i For if the light, which every one thinks he has in his mind, which, 
in this cafe is nothing but the fllength of his own perfuafion, be an evidence 
that it is from God, contrary opinions have the fame title to infpirations; 
and God will be not only the father of lights, but of oppofite and contra- 
didory lights, leading men contrary ways; and contradidory propofitions 
will be divine truths, if an ungrounded ftrength of affuraAce be an evidence,, 
that any propofition is a divine revelation. 

§ 12. This cannot be gthertvife, whilll firmnefs of perfuafion is made the- 
eaufe of believing, and confidence of being in the right is made an argument no 

of truth. St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a call to anypropofi. 
it when he perfecuted the Chriilians, whom lie confidently thought in the tion ^ from 
wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who were miftake-n. Good men G6d " 
are men frill, liable to mi (lakes ; and are fometimes warmly engaged in 
errors, which they take for divine truths, filming in .their minds with the 
cleareil light: 

§ 13. Light, true light, in the mind is, or can- be. nothing elfe but the Light in the 
evidence of the truth of any propofition and if it be not a felf-evident pro- nitnd,what. 
pofition,. all the light it. has, or can have, is from the clearnefs and validity of 
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o o k thole proofs, upon which it is received. To talk of any other light in the 
underflanding is to put ourfelvcs in the dark, or in the power of the Prince 
of darknefs, and by our own con font to give ourlelves up to deliifion to 
believe a lie. For if firerigth of’perfuafion be the light, which mull guide 
us; I aft how (hall any one diftinguifih between the delufions of Satan, and 
the inl’pirations of the Holy Ghofl ? He can transform himfelf into an angel 
of light. And they who are led by this fon of the morning, are as fully 
latisped of the illumination, i. e. are as ftrongly perfuaded, that they are en¬ 
lightened by the ijpirit of God, as any one who is fo : they acquiefce and rejoice 
in it, are a died by it: and no-body can be more fure, nor more in the right 
(if their own flrong belief may be judge) than they. 

§ 14. He therefore that will not give himfelf up to all the extravagancies 
of delufion and error, mull; bring this guide of his light within to the trial. 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man. He leaves 
all h is faculties in the natural Hate, to enable him to judge of his infpira- 
tions, whether they be of divine original or no. When he illuminates the 
mind with fupematural light, he does not extinguifh that which is natural. 
If he would have us alient to the truth of any proportion, he either evidences 
that truth by the ufual methods of natural reafon, or elfe makes it known to 
be a truth which he would have us alfent to, by his authority ; and convinces 
•us that it is from him, by fome marks which reafon cannot be miftaken in. 
Reafon mull be our -la ft judge and guide in every thing. I do not mean that 
we mult confult reafon, and examine whether a propofition revealed from 
God can be made out by natural principles, and if it cannot, that then we 
may rejedfc it: but confult it we mufti and by it examine, whether it be a 
revelation from God or no. And if reafon finds it to be revealed from God, 
reafon then declares for it, as much as for any other truth, and makes it one 
•of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancies mult pals 
for an inspiration, if there be nothing but the ftrength of our perfuafions, 
whereby to judge of our perfuafions ; if reafon mult not examine their truth 
by fomething extrinfecal to the perfuafions themfelves, infpirations and de¬ 
lufions, truth and falfhood, will have the fame meafure, and will not be 
poffible to be diltinguifhed. 

§ 15. If this internal light, or anv propofition which under that title we 
.take for infpired, be conformable to the principles of reafon, or to the word 
of God, which is attefted revelation, reafon warrants it, and we may lafely 
receive it for true, and be guided by it in our belief and adfions : if it receive 
no teftirnony nor evidence from either of thefe rules, we cannot take it for 
a revelation, or fo much as for true, till we have feme other mark that it is a 
revelation, fceiides our believing that it is fo. Thus we fee the holy men of 
old, who had revelations from God, had fomething clle befides that internal 
light of allurance in their own minds, to teftify to them that it was from God. 
They were not left to their own perfuafions alone, that thefe perfuafions were 
from God; but had outward figns to convince them of the author of thofe 
revelations. And when they were to convince others, they had a power given 
them to juftify the truth of their commiflion from heaven, and by vifible 
figns to ailert the divine authority of a meffage they were fent with. Moles 
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from God; though the feripture does not every-where mention their de¬ 
manding or having Inch proofs. 

§ 16. In what I have laid l am far from denying, that God can, or doth 
foftietimes enlighten men’s minds in the apprehending ol certain truths, or 
excite them to good actions by the immediate influence and a Alliance of the 
holy fpir.it, without any extraordinary flgns accompanying it. But in fuch 
cafes too we have reafon and feripture, unerring rules to know whether it 
be from God or no. Where the truth embraced is confonant to the revelation 
in the written word of God, or the a&ion conformable to the di&ates of right 
reafon or holy writ, we may be allured that we run no rifle in entertaining it as 
fuch ; becaufe though perhaps it be not an immediate revelation from God, 
extraordinarily operating on our minds, yet we are lure it is warranted by that 
revelation which he has given us of truth. But it is not the ftrength of our 
private perfuafion within'ourfelves, that can warrant it to be a light or motion 
from heaven ; nothing can do that but the written word of God without us, or 
that flandard of reafon which is common to us with all men. Where reafon or 
feripture is exprefs for any opinion or a&ion, we may receive it as of divine au¬ 
thority ; but it is not the llrength of our own perfualions which can by itfell 
give it that ffcamp. The bent of our own minds may favour it as much as 
we pleafe j that' may (hew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by no 
means prove it to be an offspring of heaven, and of divine original. 
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§ i. T 7 " NOWLEDGE being to be had only of vilible and certain truth, 
J\^ error is not a fault of our knowledge, but a milbake of our judg¬ 
ment, giving aflent to that.which is not true. 

Bu t if alfent be grounded on .likelihood, if the proper objed and motive 
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adheres to. The reafons whereof; though they may be very various. 




i, Want of 
proofs. * 
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yet, I fuppofe, may all be reduced to thefe four 

i v Want of proofs. 

2. Want of ability to uie them. 

3. Want of will to ufe them. 

4. Wrong meafures of probability. 

§ 2. First, by want of proofs, 1 do not mean on v 

which are no-where extant, and fo are no-where to be had } bat the want 
even of thofe proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus 
men want proofs who have not the convenience or opportunity to make ex¬ 
periments and obfervations themfelves tending to the proof of any propofitiOn; 
nor likewife the convenience to enquire into and collect the teilimonies of 
others : and in this date are the greateft part of mankind, who are given up 
to labour, and enflaved to the neceffity of their mean condition, whofe lives 
are worn out only in the provifions for living. Thefe men’s opportunities of 
knowledge and enquiry are commonly as narrow as their fortunes; and their 
undeiftandings are but little iflfbru&ed, when all their whole time and pains 
is laid out to flill the croaking of their own bellies, or the cries of their chil¬ 
dren. It is not to he cxpe&ed that a man, who drudges on all his life in a 
laborious trade, fhould be more knowing in the variety of things done in the 
world, than a pack-horfe, who is driven conftanfly forwards and backwards 
in a narrow lane, and dirty road, only to market, fhould be f killed in the geo¬ 
graphy of the country. Nor is it at all more poffible, that he who wants 
leifure, books, and languages, and the opportunity of converfmg with variety 
of men, fhould be ip a condition to colled thofe teiHmonies and obferva¬ 
tions which are in being, and are neceffary to make out many, nay moft of 
the proportions, that, in the focieties of men, are judged of the great# mo¬ 
ment.; or to find out grounds of adurance fo great as the belief of the points 
he would build on them is thought neceffary. So that a great part of man¬ 
kind are, by the natural and unalterable hate of things in this world, add the 
conftitution of human affairs, unavoidably given over to invincible ignorance 
of thofe proofs on which others build, and which are neceffary to efhbliih 
thofe opinions: the greateff part of men, having much to do to get the 
means of living, are not in a condition to look after thofe of learned and la¬ 
borious enquiries. 
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wan; them ? ^hich are of greateft importance to them ? (for of thefe it is obvious to 
ajTwemi. enquire.) Have the bulk of mankind no other-guide but accident, and blind 
chance, to con dud them to their happinefs or miiery ? Are the current opi¬ 
nions, and licenfed guides of every country, fufficient evidence and fecurity 
tn c.vprv rn;in tn tr<“Otnrf* fare ofMf t*n'tin*rii*nf*nts n n • nav. his e.vp i rln#iri<v 
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§6.’ ThirjdIVj there are another fort of people that want proofs, not 
becaufe they are out of their reach, but becaufe they will not ufe them : who, 
though they have riches and leifure enough, and want neither parts nor othei 
helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot purfuit of pleafure, or 
conftant drudgery in bufinefs, engages fome men’s thoughts elfewhere 
lazinefs and ofcitancy in general, or a particular averfion for books, ftudy 
and meditation, keep others from any ferious thoughts at all: and fome out 
of fear, that an impartial enquiry .would not favour thofe opinions which 
bed fuit their prejudices, lives, and defigns, content themfelves, without 
examination, to. take'upon' trud what- they find convenient and in fafhion. 
Thus moll mdi, even of thofe that might do other wife, pals their lives 
without an acquaintance with, much lets a rational afient to, probabilities- 
they are concerned’ to know, thotigh they lie fo much within their view, 
that to be convinced of them they need but turn their eyes that way. We 
know fome men will not read a letter which is luppofed to bring ill news j 
and many men forbear to cad up their accounts, or fo much as think upon-, 
their dilates, who have reafon to,-fear their affairs are in no very good, 
pofture. How men, whofe plentiful fortunes allow them leifure to improve 
their understandings, can fatisfy themfelves with a lazy ignorance, I cannot 
tell: hut me thinks they have a low opinion of their fouls, who lay out all 
their incomes in provisions for the body, and employ none of it to procure 
the means and helps of knowledge; who take great care to appear always in 
a neat and fpkndid out fide, and would think themfelves rniferable in coarfe 
cldaths, or a patched coat, and yet contentedly fuffer their minds to appear 
abroad .in a pie-bald livery of coarfe patches, and borrowed fhreds, fuch as 
it has pleafed chance, or their country-taylor (I mean the common opinion of 
thofe they have converfed with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention: 
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able this is for men that ever think of a future date, and 

no rational man can avoid to do fometimes i nor fhall 
eonfufion it is, to the greateft contemners of 


knowledge, to be found ignorant in things they are concerned to know. But 
this at leaf! is worth the confederation of thofe who call themfelves gentle¬ 


men, that however they may think credit, refpedf, power and authority, the 
concomitants of their birth and fortune, yet they will find all thefe flail carried 


th and fortune, yet they 


:hem, by men of lower condition, who furpafs them in know- 

S . They who are blind will always,be led by thofe that fee, or elfe 
ito the ditch : and he is certainly the mold fubjeded, the mod enflaved, 
is fo in his underftanding. In the foregoing indances, fome of th|caufes 
have been fhewn of wrong afient, and how it comes to pafs, that probable 

dodrinea. 
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lutes are not always received with an Client prc 
:h are to be had for their probability : but hit 
fuch probabilities, whole proofs do e 
embraces the error. . 

§ 7. Fourthly, there remains yet the laft fort, '” 1 ‘ 
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orobabiUties appear, and are plainly laid before them, do not admit of .the probabi j ity; 
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conviaicn, nor yield unto manifeil --- v - . ~ ' - - , 

affent, or give it to the lefs probable opinion : And to this danger are thole 
expofed, who have taken up wrong meaiures of probability ; which are, 

1. Propositions that are not in themielves certain and evident, but 
doubtful and falfe, taken up for principles. 

2. Received hypothefes. i • 

3. Predominant paflions or inclinations. 

4 Au X H O R1TY, 

§ 8, First, the fir ft and firmed: ground of probability is the conformity 
any thing has to our own knowledge $ efpecially that part of our knowledge taken for 
which we have embraced, and continue to look on as principles. Thefe have principles, 
fo great an influence upon our opinions, that it is ufually by them we judge 
of truth, and meafure probability to that degree, that what is inconiiltent 
with our principles, is lo far from palling for probable with us, that it will 
not be allowed poffible. The reverence borne to thefe principles is fo greats, 
and their authority fo paramount to all other, that the teftimony not onlyJijf 
other men, but the evidence of our own fenfes are often rejected, yfherifjiey 
offer to vouch any thing contrary to thefe efta^HfheclTules Tf ^PW-milch the 
dodrine of innate principles, and tha$ principles ares not toTie^Qved or 
queftioned, has contributed to this, I will,not here examine*, 
grant, that one truth cannot contradict another : but, withal I 
to fay, that every one ought very carefully to bp\yare : what hi 
principle, to examine it ftri&ly, and fee whether,he f cc;r.tainly I 
true of itfejf by its own evidence, or whether he does only v 
believe it to be fo upon the authority of others, her he hath a 
put into his underftanding, which will unavoidably miiguide his affe , 
hath imbibed wrong principles, and has blindly given himlelf up to the au¬ 
thority of any opinion in itfclf not evidently true. 

§ g. There is nothing more ordinary, than children’s receiving into their 
minds propofitions (elpecially about matters of religion) from their parents, 
mirfes, or thole about them : which being in in hated into their unwary, as 
well as unbiafted underftandings, and fiiftened by degrees, are at laft (equally 
whether true or falfe) rivet fed there by long cuftom and education, beyond all 
pofiibility of being pulled out again. For men, when they are grown up. 









they look on them as the Trim and Thummim letup in their minds imine- 
diately bv God himlelf, to be the great and unerri ng deciders of truth and fiilfe- 
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you- take to convince a - mart of any improbable opinion he holds, who, with 
.tome philofophers, hath laid down this as a foundation of reasoning, that he 
rniid believe his reafon (for fo men improperly call arguments drawn from 
tl'K.ir principles) againfr his fenfes? Let an enthufmft be principled, that he 
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If it were not fo, ignorance, error, or infidelity 

fault. Thus in fome cafes we can prevent or 

...—_an a man, verfed in modern or ancient hide 1 -" 

doubt whether there is fuch a place as Rome, or whether there was fuc 

man as Julius Caefar ? Indeed there are millions of truths,, that a man is not, 

or may not think himfelf concerned to know; as whether our king Richard 

the Third was .crooked, or no; or whether Roger Bacon was a mathematician,. 
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or a magician. In thefe and fuch-like cafes, where the affent one way or 
other is of no importance to the intereft of any one; no action, no concern¬ 
ment of his, following or depending thereon; there it is not drange, that the 
mind diould give itfelf up to the common opinion, or render itlelf to the- 


o 

at liberty. But where 


s that the propofition has concernment 
in it; where the adept or not.afiepting is thought to draw eoniequences of 
moment,after it, knd good and evil to depend, on chafing or refilling the 
•id^bTfide;'and the mind Ms itfelf feribufly to enquire and examine the pro¬ 
bability; there, t think, it is not in our'choice to take which fide we plead:, 
if manifed odds appear on either. 1 The. greater probability, I 'think, in that 

avoid alien ting; or 


cafe will determine the adept: and a 
taking it to be true, where lie perceives 


ater probability, than he can 


avoid knowing it to be true, where he perceives the agreement or difagree- 
ment of any two ideas. 

If this be fo, the foundation of error will lie in wrong meafures of pro¬ 
bability; as the foundation of vice in wrong meafures of good. 

§ 17. Fourthly, the fourth, and lad wrong meafure of probability I dial] 4 - A'a&oniy.. 



mean, the giving up our alien t to the common received opinions, cither of. out 
friends or party, neighbourhood or country. How many men have no other 
ground for their tenets, than the iuppoied honedy, or learning, or number, of 
thofe of the fame profeffion ? As if honed or bookifh men could not err, or 
* truth were to be edablifhed by the vote of the multitude : yet this with mod 
men ferves the turn. The tenet has had the attedation of reverend antiquity,, 
it comes to me with the padport of former ages, and therefore I am fecure in. 





may more judifiably throw up crofs and pile for his opinions, than take them 
up by fuch meafures. All men are liable to error, and mod men are ‘in many 
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or error. 


o o fe points, by paflion' or interefe, under temptation to it, If we.could but lee the 
I'Y. fecret motives that .influenced' the men .of name and learning in the world, and 

the leaders of parties, we flhould not always find that it was the embracing 
,pf truth for its own lake, that made them efpoufe the doCfain.es they owned 
and maintained. This at lead is .certain, there is not an opinion fo abfttrd, 
which a man may not receive upon this ground. There is no error to he 


named, which has not had its profefibrs: and a man 


i Ihall never want crooked 


Men not in 
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paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, wherever he has 
the footfleps of others to follow. \ 

§ 18. But, notwithftandiog.the great noife is made in the world about 
errors and opinions, I mull dp mankind that right, as to lay there are not fo 
many men in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly fuppofed. Not that 
} think, they embrace the truth ; but indeed, becaufe concerning thofe doc¬ 
trines they keep fuch a ftir about, they have no thought, no opinion at ail. For 
if any one (lioulcl a little catechife the grCateft part of the partizans of moil 
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ox 

fo zealous for 


the feds in the world, he would not find, concerning thofe matters they are 


that they have any opinions ex 


of their own: much 


have reafon to think, that they took them upon the examination of argu 


would he 
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meats,, and appearance of probability. They are refolved to flick to'a party, 
that education or interefl has engaged them in ; and there, like the common 
fpidiers of an army, drew their .courage and warmth as their leaders direct, 
without ever examining or fo much as knowing the cauie they contend for. 
|f a man’s life /hews, that he has no fe.ri.oii 5 regard for religion ; for what 
reafon fhonM we think', that he beats his head about the opinions of bis 
church, and troubles himfelf to examine the grounds of this or that doc¬ 
trine? It is enough for him to obey his leaders, to have his hand and his 
tongue'ready for the fopport of the common caufe, and thereby approve; him- 
felf tp'thpfe, who .cmgivehim. credit, prdennentor protection in that fociety. 
Thus, men become profeifors of, and combatants for, thofe opinions they 
were never convinced of, nor profelytes to; no, nor ever had lo much as 
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my*nnz m 


their heads : and though' one cannot fay, there are fewer impro¬ 


bable or erroneou 
there are fewer that 
than is imagined 


:ts opinions, in- the world than them are; yet i 
hat actualIv alfent to them, and miftake then 


it is certain, 
lem for truth. 
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Of the divifion of the fciences. 
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either, firfl, the nature of things, as they are in themfelves, their 
ions, and their manner of operation: or, fecondly, that winch man bim- 


attainment of any 
whereby the 
mi commu¬ 
nicated :°I think, fcience may be divided properly into thefe three leans. 
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§ 2. First, 
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S hut fpirits alfo, which have their proper natures, con- 

ons,as well as bodies. This, in a little more enlarged i. Phyfica. 
fenfe of the word, I call or natural philofophy. The end of this is 
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| 3. Secondly, n^T«.w,the {killof right applying our own powers and 2. 
a&ions, for the attainment of things good and ufefol. The mod confidera- 
ble under this head is ethicks, which is the feeking out thofe rules and mea- 
fures of human adions, which lead to happinefs, and the means to pradife 
them. The end of this is not hare fpeculatidn, and the knowledge of truth; 
but right, and a condud foitable to it. 

§ 4. Thirdly, the third branch may be called Stiuentrtxv, or th? dodrine Str-rwnKil. 
of iigns, the mod ufual whereof being words, it is aptly enough termed alio 
AoyLvJ, logick; the bufinefs whereof is to conlider the nature of Iigns, the 
mind makes ufe of for the underftanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For finee the things the mind contemplates are none of them., 
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and thefe are ideas. And becaufe the fcene of ideas that makes one man’s 
thoughts, cannot be laid open to the immediate view of another, nor laid up 
any where but in the memory, a no very fore repofitory: therefore to com¬ 
municate our thoughts to one another, as well as record them for our own ufe, 
iigns of our ideas are alfo neceflary. Thole which men have found moft con ¬ 
venient, and therefore generally make ufe of, are articulate founds. The 
coniideration then of ideas and words, as the great inftruments of knowledge, 
makes no defpicable part of their contemplation, who would take a view of 
human knowledge in the whole extent of it. And perhaps if they were dif~ 
tindliy weighed, and duly conlidered, they would afford us another fort of 
logick and crit:ick> than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. 

§ 5. This leems to me the firft and moft general, as well as natural divifion T! ,; s ~ ()ie 
of the objects of our underftanding. For a man can employ his thoughts fint diyiiioi 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of things themfdves for the dif- 
covery of truth; or about the things in his own power, which are his own (edge, 
actions, for the attainment of his own ends; or the figns the mind makes ufe of 
both in the one and the other, and the right ordering of them for its clearer 
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of figns in order to knowledge, being toto coelo different, they fee-med to 
me to be the three great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly fepa^ 
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rate and diftindf orre from another. 

The End of the ElTay of Hu man Underst a n d i n g . 
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L E T T 

To the Right Reverend 

Edward Lord Bifhop of IForceJlcr, 

Concerning iQrne Paflfages relating to 

Mr. Loc ke’s Effay of Human Under-ftanding : 

I N A 

Late DISCOURSE of His Lordship’s, 
in Vindication of the TRINIT Y. 

My L'o r d, 

- CANNOT but look upon it as a great honour, that your lord flu p, who 
are To thoroughly acquainted with the incomparable writings of antiquity, 
an d know fo well how to entertain yourfelf witn the great men m the 
commonwealth of fetters, fnould at any time take into your hand my mean 
papers; and fo far bellow any of your valuable minutes on ray Ellay of Hu¬ 
man Undemanding, as to let the world fee you have thought my notions 
worth your Lordihip’s consideration. My aim m that, as well as every thing 
die written by me, being purely to follow truth as far as I could difcov 
it i think myfelf beholden to whoever Ihews me my miltakes, as to one 
who concurring in my dciign, helps me forvvaid in my way. 

Your Lordlhip has been pleafed to favour me with feme thoughts of yours 
in this kind, in your late learned “ Dilcourfe, in v indication o, the D061 me 
of the Trinityand, I hope I may fay, have gone a little out of vour way 
to do me that kindnefs * for the obligation is thereby the greater And it 
vour Lordfhip has brought in the mention of my book in a chapter, infi¬ 
xed, u Objections againll the Trinity, in Point of Reafon, anfwered} when, 
in my whole Effay, I think there is not to be found any thing like an ob¬ 
jection againll the Trinity : I have the more to acknowledge to your Lord¬ 
lhip, who would not let theforeignnefs of the mbjed hinder yout Lordlhip 
f it m endeavouring to fet me right, as to fome errors your Lordlhip appre¬ 
hends in my book; when other writers uiing tome notions like mine, gave 
you that which was occafion enough for you to do me the favour to take 

notice of what you difiike in my Ella y. ..... , n , t t 

Your Lord Ihip’s name is of fo great authority m the learned work,, tha, 
I who profefs myfelf more ready, upon conviction, to recant, than 1 was at 
firft to publilh, my miftakes, cannot pay that refpedt is due to it, without 
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telling the reafons why I iti 1 1 

having appeared diffatisfied w r >Pr!, , , * 

hope fuch a one as your Lordfhip will allow* for my examining what you have 
printed againft feveral parages in my book, and my Hie wing the reafons why 
it has not prevailed with me to quit them. . 

That your Lord (hip’s reafonings may lofe none of their force by my mil- 
apprehending or mifreprefenting them, (a way too familiarly ufed in writings 
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;y ot my an- 

iwers, in any point where I (hall be fo unfortunate as not to perceive, or not 
to follow, the light your Lordlhip affords me. 

Your Lordfhip having in the two or three preceding pages, juflly, as I 
think, found fault with the account of reafon, given by the Unitarians and a 
late writer, in thofe paffages you quot.e out of them ; and then coining to 
the nature of Tubflance, p. 233- and relating what that author has laid con¬ 
cerning the mind’s getting of iimple ideas, and thofe limply ideas being the 
foie matter and foundation of all our reafonings; your Lordlhip thus con¬ 
cludes, p. 234. 

“ Then it follows, that we can have no foundation of reafoning, where 
“ there can be no fuch ideas from fenfation or reflection.” 

“ Now this is the cafe of lubffancej it is. not intromitted by the lefties, nor 
“ depends upon the operation of the mind ; and id .it cannot be within the 
“ compafs of our reafon. And therefore I do not wonder, that the gentle- 
“ men of this new way of reafoning have a 1 moll difearded fabliau ce out of 
“ the reafonable part of the world. For they not only tell us,” &c. 

This, as I remember, is the find place whereycur-Lordlhip is pleafed to 
quote anything out of my “ Effay of Human Uiiderftanding,” which your 
Lordlhip docs in thefe words following : 

“ That we can have no idea of it by fenfation cr reflection: but that l 
“ nothing is fignified by it, only an uncertain fuppofition of we know not 
“what.” And therefore it is paralleled, more than once, with the Indian 
philofopher’s “ He-knew-not-what* which fupported the tortoife, that fup- 
“ ported the elephant, that fupported the earth : fo iubilance was found out 
only to fupport accidents. And that when we talk of' fub fiances. we talk 
“ like children; who, being aiked a queffion about, fomewhat which they 
“ knew not, readily gave this iatisfa&ory anfwer, that it is fomething.” 

The'se words of mine your Lordlhip brings to prove, that I am one of 
“ the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, that have almolc difearded 
“ fubiiance out of the reafonable part of the world.” An accufatiop which 
your Lordlhip will pardon me, if i do not readily know what to plead to, be- 
caule I do not underhand what is “almofl to difeard fubflaneeout of the 
“ reafonable part of the world.” If your Lordfhip means by it, that I deny 
or doubt that there is in the world any fuch thing as fubiiance, that your Lord¬ 
fhip will acquit me of, when your Lordfhip looks again into that chapter, 
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which you have cited moo 

words: .Wyyy; 

“ we talk or think of any particular for ~ r ——— 1 1 *- 
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“ thinking, knowing, doubting, and a power of moving, &c. c 
f< we have as clear a notion of the nature or fubftance of fpirit, as we have of 
** body, the one being fuppofed to be (without knowing what it is) the 
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* fuhftratum to thofe fimple ideas we have from without; and the other 
fuppofed (with a like ignorance of what it is) to be the fubftratum to 
thofe operations, which we experiment in ourielves within.” And again, 
“ Whatever therefore be the fecret nature of fubfiance in general, all. 
** the ideas we have of particular diftindt fubftances are nothing but feveral 

P 1 , though unknown, caufe 


a 

a. 
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combinations of fimple ideas, co-exifting in f 
‘ of their union, as makes the whole fubfift of itfelf. 

And I further fay in the fame fedtion, “ That we fuppofe thefe combina- 
‘ tions to reft in, and to be adherent to that unknown, common fubjedt, 
which inheres not in any thing elfe. And that our complex ideas of 
fubflances, befides all thofe fimple ideas they are made up of, have always 
** the confufed idea of fomething to which they belong, and in which they ‘ 
“ fubfifi: and therefore when we fpeak of any fort of fubftance, we fay it 
** is a thing having fuch and fuch qualities ; a body is a thing that is extend- 
“ ed, figured, and capable of motion; a fpirit, a thing capable of thinking.” 

These, and the like fafhions of fpeaking,. intimate, that the fubftance is 
fuppofed always fomething,. befides the extenfion, figure,, folidity, motion,, 
thinking, or other obfervable idea, though, we know not what it is, 

“ Our idea of body, I fay, is an extended, folid fubflance y and our idea of 
** our fouls is of a fubftance that thinks.” So that as long as there is any 


fuch thing as bo 


body or fpirit in the world, 
difcarding fubftance out o: 


have done nothing towards the 


of the reafo 11 able part of the world. Nay, 
as there is any fimple idea or fenfible quality left, according to my way of 


as long 
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fubftances, will be my witneffes as long as any fuch thing remains in being.; 
of which 1 fay, “ that the ideas of fubftances are fuch combinations of i 
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“ fimple ideas, as are taken to reprefent didind, particular i 
“ by them.felv.es, in which the fuppoled or confufed idea of fubda 
“ ways the find and chief.” 

If by almod difearding fubftanceout of the reafonable part of the world 
your Lordfhip means, that 1 have deflroyed, and almod difearded the true idea 
we have of it, by calling it “a fubdratum, a fuppofition of we know not what 
“ fupport of fuch qualities as are capable of producing Ilmple ideas in us; an 
“ obfeure and relative idea : that without knowing what it is, it is that which 
“ fupports accidents; fo that of fubdance we have no idea of what it is, but 
u only a confufed and obfeure one, of what it doesI mud. confefs this, and. 
the like I have laid of our idea of fubdance ; and fhould be very glad to be 
convinced by your Lordlhip, or any-body elfe, that I have fpoken too meanly 
of it. He that would Ihew me a more clear and didind idea of lubdance 
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would do me a kindnelsl Ihould thank him for. But this is the bed I can 
hitherto find, either In mv own thnno'hfc r»r?n Li'*/* lnrv.i^tarVc • <* 


fubftans accidentibus y" which in effed is no more, but that fubdance is a 
being or thing ; or, in fliort, fomething they know not what, or of which 
they have no clearer idea, than that it is fomething which fupports accidents, 
or other Ilmple ideas or modes, and is not fupported itfelf as a mode or an 
accident. So that I do not fee but Burgerfdicius, Sanderfon. and the whole 
tribe of logicians, mud be reckoned with “ the gentlemen of this new way 
“ of rcafoning, who have almofl difearded fubdance out of the reafonable part 
“ of the world.” 

But luppofing, my Lord, that I or thefe gentlemen, logicians of note in the 
fchools, Ihould own, that we have a very impeded, obfeure, inadequate idea 
of fubdance ; would it not be a little too hard to charge us with difearding 
fubdance out of the world? For what almoft difearding, and reafonable part 
of the world, llgnify, I mud confefs I do not clearly comprehend: but let 
almod, and reafonable part, dgnify here what they will, for I dare fay your 
Lordlhip meant fomething by them, would not your Lordfhip think you 
were a little too hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging yourfelf to have a 
very impeded and inadequate idea of God, or of feveral other things which, 
in this very.treatife, you confefs our underftandings come fhort in and cannot 
comprehend, you Ihould be accufed to be one of thefe gentlemen that have 
aliped difearded God, or thofe other myderiouS things, whereof you contend, 
we have very impeded and inadequate ideas, out of the reafonable world? 
For I fuppofe your Lordlhip means by almod difearding out of the reafonable 
world fomething that is blameable, for it feerris not to be inferred for a 
commendation ; and yet I think he deferves no blame, who owns the having 
miperfed, inadequate, obfeure ideas, where he has no better ; however, if it 
livid- : 1 ■ . ■ . : vi&dV • be.. 
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iad perfect, adequate, del. ... 

Your Lordlhip, I mud own, with great reafon, takes notice that I paral- 
more than once, cur idea of fubftance with the Indian philcfopher s 


and clearly, as if w 
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t he nice ft readers.” And there further add, “ that I did not ptiblfth my 
“ Eft’ay for fuch great mailers of knowledge as your Lordlhip j. but fitted it 
“ to men of my own fize, to whom repetitions might be lometimcs ufeful. 

It would not therefore have been befiues your Lordihip’s generohty (who were 
not intended to be provoked by the repetition) to have paiiea by fuch a fault 
as this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower rank of writers, hut I fee 
your Lordfhiu would have me exa& and without any faults; and I wiiii 1 . 
could be fo, the better to deferve your Lordihip’s approbation. ^ 

My laying, “that when we talk of Iubftance, we talk like children , 
- who being afked aqueftion about fornething, which they know not, readily 
“ give this Stisfadlory anfwer, that it is fornething, your Lorallup ieems 
mightily to lay to heart, in thefe words that follow: 

“ If 'this be the truth of the cafe, we mu ft ftill talk like children, and 
«« know not how i t can .be remedied. For if v/e cannot coine at a rational 
“ idea of iubftance, we ean have no principle of certainty to go upon in this 

d $h&i ,> ■ 

If your Lordfhip has any better and diftindfcer idea of iubftance than mine 
is, which I have given an account of, your Lordfhip is not at all concerned 
in what I have there faid. But thofe whofe idea of iubftance, whether a 
rational or not rational idea, is like mine, fornething he knows not what, muft 
in that, with me, talk like children, when they fpeak of fornething they 
know not what. For a philcfopher that fays, that which iupports accidents 
is fornething he knows not what, and a country-man that lays, the foun¬ 
dation of the church at Harlem is fupported by Something he knows not 
what; and a child that ftands in the dark upon his mother s muff and fays 
he ftands upon fornething he-knows-not-what, tn this refpect talk all thiee 
alike. But if the country-man knows, that the foundation of the church at 
Harlem is fupported by a rock, as the houles about Briftol are j or by gravel, 
as the houfes about London are , or by wooden piles, as the hou es in wi¬ 
lier darn are, it is plain, that then having a clear and diftindl idea of the thing 

that iupports the church, he does not talk of this matter as a childp nor will 
he of the fupport of accidents, when he has a clearer and more diihnct idea 
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I uuk juuiuitiip’s next paragraph begins thus: “ I do not fay, that we p- * 3 >- 
“ can have a clear idea of fubflance, either by fenfation or refle&ton* an 
“ from hence I argue, that this is a very miufhcieftt cuflnbution of the 

ideas neceflary to reafon.” i i .1 . 

Your Lordfhip here argues agfinfl a proportion that I know no-body that 

holds: I am fare the author of the Eflay of Human Undemanding never- 
thought, nor in that Eflay hath any where laid, that the ideas that come into 
the mind by fenfation and refledion, are all the ideas that are neceflary to 
reafon, or that reafon is exerciied about j for then he muft have laid by all 
the ideas of Ample and mixed modes and relations, and the complex ideas of 
the lpecies of fubftances, about which he has (pent fo many chapters j and 
muft have denied that theie complex ideas Rre the objects of men's thoughts 
or reafpnings, which he is far enough from. All that-he has laid about 
fenfation and refiedtion is, that all our Ample ideas are received by them, and 
that thefe Ample ideas are the foundation of all our knowledge, foi as muc .1 
as all our complex, relative, and genera! ideas are made by the mind, abllratt¬ 
ing, enlarging, comparing, compounding, and referring, &c. thefe^ limpid 
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fences, all which are made ufe of by reafon, as well as the other faculties 

I therefore agree with your LordfTiip, that the ideas of fenfation or 
reflexion is a very inefficient diflribution of the ideas neceflary to reafon. 
Only my agreement with your Lordfhip had been more intire‘to the whole 
fentence, if your Lordfhip had rather hud, ideas made ufe of by reafon ; be- 
caufe I do not well know what is meant by ideas neceflary to reafon. Eor 
reafon being a faculty of the mind, nothing, in my poor opinion, can properly 
be Add to be neceflary to that faculty, but what is required to its being. As 
nothing is neceflary to fight in a man, but fuch a conflitution of the body 
and organ, that a man may have the power of feeing; fo I fubrnit it to your 
Lordfhip, whether any thing can properly be faid to be neceflary to reafon m 
a man, but fuch a conflitution of body or mind, or both, as may give him the 
power of reafonirig. Indeed fuch a particular fort of objeds or mflruments 
may be fometirnes faid to be neceflary to the eye, but it is never And in refe¬ 
rence to the faculty of feeing, but in reference to fome particular end of 
feeing; and then a microfcope and a mite may be neceflary to the eye, if the 
end propofed be to know the fliape and parts of that animal. And fo if a 
man would reafon about fubflance, then the idea of lubflance is neceflary to 
his reafon : but yet I doubt not but that many a rational creature has been, 
who, in all his life, never bethought himfelf of any neccffity his reafon 
had of an idea of fubflance. 
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Your Lordfhip’s next words are; 

“ general ideas which the mind doth form, 

“ ideas it has got from fenfe or reflection, ^ but 
<f notions of things from particular ideas.” 

Herr, again, I perfe&ly agree with your Lordfliip, that beftdes the par¬ 
ticular ideas"received from fenfation and reflection, the mind « forms general 
« ideas, not by mere comparing thofe ideas it has got by fenfation and re~ 
“ fleCtionfor this I do not remember I ever laid'. But this I fay, “ idea.; 
“ become general, by feparating from them the circurnfiances of time and 
“ place, and any other ideas that may determine them to this or that par- 
" ticular exigence. By this way of abftradtion they are made, &c.” And 
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to the fame purpofe I explain my-felf in another place 
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notions of things from particular ideas. Ana i lav, tne mma farms 
general ideas, abftradting from particular ones.” So that there is no diffe¬ 
rence that I perceive between us in this matter, but only a little in expreflion. 

It follows, “ and amongft thefe general notions, or rational ideas, fub- 
“ fiance is one of the firftj becaufe we’ find, that we can have no true 
“ conceptions of any modes or accidents (no matter which) but we mull, 
“conceive a fubflratum, or fuhjedl wherein they are. Since it is a repug* 
" nancy to our firft conceptions of things, that modes or accidents fliould 
fublifl by themfelvesand therefore the rational idea of fubflance is one 
of.the firft and moft natural ideas in our minds.” 

Whether the general idea of fubllance be one of the firft or moft natural 
.ideas in our minds, I.will not difpute with your Lordfhip, as not being, I think, 
very material to the matter in hand. But as to the idea of fubflance, what it 
is, 'and how we come by it, your Lordfhip fays, “ it is a repugnancy to our 
“ conceptions of things, that modes and accidents fliould lubfifk by them- 
“ felves; and therefore we muft conceive a fubflratum wherein they are.” 

And, I fay, “ becaufe we cannot conceive how Ample ideas of fenfible 
“ qualities fliould fubfifl alone, or one in another, we fuppofe them exift- 
“ ing in, and fupported by, fome common fubjedh” Which I, with your 
Lordfhip, call alfo fubflratum. 

What can be more conlonant to itfelf, than what your Lordfhip and I 
have faid in thefe two paflages is confonant to one another ? Whereupon, 
my Lord, give me leave, I befee.ch you, to boaft to the world, that what I 
have faid concerning our general idea of fubflance, and the way how we come 
by it, has the honour to be confirmed by your Lordfhip’s authority. And that 
from hence I may be fure the faying, [that the general idea we have of fub- 
ftance is, that it'is a fubflratum or fupport to modes or accidents, wherein 
they do fubfifl : and that the mind forms it, becaufe it cannot conceive how 
they fhould fubfifl of themfelves,] has no objection in it againft the Trinity ; 
for then your Lordfliip will not, I know, be of that opinion, nor own it in a 
chapter where you are anlwering objedtions againft the Trinity; however my 
words, which amount to no more, have been (I know not how) brought into 
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“ has there, are any other than of the -objects of his fenfes, or of the ope- 
“ rations of his mind, confidered as objedts of his refledtion : and how great 
“ a mafs of knowledge foever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, upon 
“ taking a flridt view, fee, that he has not any idea in his mind but what 
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words, “ as we fhall fee hereafter,” with which I clofe that paragraph. But 
if by ideas your Lordfhip fignifi.es fimple ideas, in the words you have fet 
down, I grant then they contain my lenfe, viz. “ that our underflandings 
“ can have (that is, in the natural exercife of our faculties) no other fimple 
“ ideas, but either from fenfation or refledtion.” 

Your Lordfhip goes on: “ and [weare flill told] that herein chiefly lies 
(C the excellency of mankind above brutes, that thefe cannot abflract and 
“ enlarge ideas, as men do.” 

Had your Lordfhip done me the favour to have quoted the place in my 
book, from whence you had taken thefe words, I fhould not have been at a 
lots to find them. Thofe in my book, which I can remember any where 
come neareft to them, run thus : 

“ This, I think, I may be pofitive in, that the power of abflradting is 
“ not at all in brutes ,; and that the having of general ideas is that which 
** puts a perfect diflindtion betwixt man and brutes; and is an excellency S. ii. c. n. 
<f which the faculties of brutes do by no means attain to.” * $ ,0 > 

Though, fpeaking of the faculties of the human underilanding, I took 
occafion, by the bye, to conjedfurehow far brutes partook with inerfin any of 
the intellectual faculties ; yet it never entered into my thoughts, on that 
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m i. •dh/wSS' MteaV fubftance to be framed, not by abftraGing and 
« enlarging In,pie ideas, but by a compUcatipn of many lium’.o ideas to- 
« g efS-V” the other, a;s iiM had laid, the being of iubftance had no Other 

foundatiqn but the fancies of men. , , 

As.to the firft of thefe, I beg leave to remind your Lordfhtp, that I % 
in -more places than one, and particularly thofe above quoted whemgx pro- 
fejffo I treat of abftraaion and general ideas, that they, are all made by ,ab- 
ilradting; arid therefore could, not be underflood to mean, that that of iubitancc 
was made any other way; however my pen might have dipped, or the nt~ 

B gence of expredion, where I might have fomething die than the-general 
a of .ftibflance in view, make me deem to fay fo. . . . -.V'* 

That I was not fpeaking of the general idea of lubflance m the pa lage 
your Lord&ki quoted is manifed. from the title of, that chapter, which is, 

“ of the .complex, ideas, of fubltanee,” And the Orb t eel ton .of it, which . 
your Lorddiip cites, for thofc words you have iht dpwn, Hands tnus: . 
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<< things, or by redeftions on its own operations; takes notice alfq, that aeer- 
«< tain number of tbefe fimple ideas go con'Iiantly togetner; which being 
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which,we have bo ideas. For example; it cannfe'• **“‘ **J--t>*** *■*■>•*+ 

diftinift fpecies of feparate fpirits, of which we ha., 

it cannot bequeftioried but fpirits have ways of communicating their thoughts, 
and yet we have no idea of it at all. 

The being then of fubftance being lafo and feciire, notwitftftjmding any 
thing I have laid, let us fee whether the idea of it be not 1c too. Your Lord- 
fhip aiks, with concern, “ and is this all indeed that is to be laid for the 
“ being” (if your Lordlhip pi cafe, let it he the idea) “ of fubftance, that we 
“ accuftpm oudelves to iuppole a fubftratum ? Is■ that cuftom:grounded 
“ upon true reafon, or no ?” I have laid, that it is grour' 1 '” 4 ~ a: ' 
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this, that the fubftratom to modes or accidents, which is our idea of fubftance 
in general, is founded in this, “ that we cannot conceive how modes or acci- 
“ dents can fitbfiil by themfelves,". 

The words next following, are: *« if it be grounded upon plain and evi¬ 
dent “ rcaftin, then we mult allow an idea of fubftance, which comes not 
« in by lenlation or reflection; and fo we may be certain of fomething 
"-.which, we have not by thole ideas.” 

These words of ydvir Lordfnip's contain nothing, that I fee in them, 
again ft me : for I never faid that the general idea of fubftance comes in by 
k niation and rcjletfoon ; or, that it is a, iimpie idea of ienfotion or reflection, 
thoach it be ultimately founded in them: for it is a.complex idea, made up 
of the general idea of fortieth ing, or being, with the relation of a lupport to 
accidents. For general ideas, come not into the mind by lenlation or reflee- 
tion, Jbut ppz the creatures or invcntion.vof.i1ie.undcrn:andiug > as, I taiiik, f 
have Ihewn ; and alfo, how the mind makes them from ideas, which it has 
got by fenfation and reflection: arid as to the ideas of relation, how the 
mind forms diem, and how they are derived from, arid. ultimately termi-. 
nate in. ideas of fenfation and rejfo&ion, I have likewife (hewn. ' : * 

Bur that I may not be miflaken what I mean, when I/peak of ideas of 
fenfation and refletftion, as the 'materials of alt our knowledge; give me. leave 
mv Lord, to let down a place or two out of toy book, to explain myftlf; 

as, Tthus fpeak of ideas of fenfation and reflection: 

“ That thefe, when we have taken a full • furvey of them, and their 
** fpveral modes, and the competitions made out of them, we lhall find to. 
“ com. pur whole flock of and we have nothing in our minds, 

« which did not come in one of thofe two ways. I his thought, in an¬ 
other place, 1 exprefs thus : _ 

“1hf.se. 
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that the derivation 


'** but only efi'erice, as St. Augufiine obferves. . 

Totm LorAibm here foems to diflike my taking notice, 
of the word fubflance favours the idea wc have of it : dnd your Lord-flap tells 
nie. “ that very little weight is to be laid on a be re grammatical etyruuiogy. 
Though little weight were to be laid on it, if there were nothing elk to be laid 
for it; yet when it was brought to confirm an idea Much your Lordihip allows 
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oethius did not, and as your Lo 
of St, Auguftirie, that it was not applied. Though I guefs i 
ration of fubilance, as it is applied to God, that brings it into 
prdent difcourfe. But if your Lordihip and I (if without prefn 
join myfelf with you) have, in the tile of the word fubftane 
example of the belt authors, I think the authority of the fchools, which 
tea long «h P e been .Lowed in pMofophical terms, will bear us out in this 
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■In the remaining part of this 

“ the names of fublhuicO and effence 
*■“ to God and his creatures; and do 
4< as diftinguifhed from inodes rind pr 









our fenfes.’ 

ii • j' . >■ y \— »vvu* «.«-> niC to' import)’ that 

jye can h4v,e,as qlear and dunncS an idea of the general fubftance,' or nature, or 
eiiehcppf thq fpecies man, as we have of the particular colour and figure of a 
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man, when, we 


wedppk on him, or of his voice when we hear him fpeak, I mult 
quave leave t° diftcjit from your Lordihip. Becaufe the idea we have of the 


-a m the different fpecies of creatures, f 
LF°P£rties and powers whereby they are ’diftinguiftied 
•that al to wc have very oh (cure, or rather no diflina idesis- of at all. But them 
isn-ycoicurity or : eonfuiio» at all in the idea oh a figure that X clearly fee, or 
oj a. found tlntt r fd|(lta6tly liear ; and inch, arc, or may be; the ideas that are 
conveyed m by ieniation or reflection. It follows ; 

■/' y :h'%° n P t 'd^ n J; t ^ at diftindtion of particular fubflanees, is by the 
•' ; W\ ia modes, and properties of them, (which they may call i. complication 
°’ hmplp ideas if they pleafc)j. but I do aifert, that the general idea which 
tc relates tp tap eflence, cyithout thefe, is fo juft and true an idea, that withoi 
* VJt-* - - fimple ideas will never give us a right notion of it. 

t l ■ I 3 X !.1 toin.k, that youp Lordihip ailerts, “that thegenferal idea of ti 
, : re f ; offence (for fo I underhand general idea which relates to the ellenc 
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withom the modes and properties, is a juft and true idea.” for exam 
tuc x cal eilcriGcoi a thing is that internal confhituxion on while 


or that thing depend. Now your Lordihip feems to me to acknowledge, 
that that internal coniiitutionpr diejice. we cannot know; for vonr Lordfhib 



knowledge'of thoie internal cfleiicOsin 1 this, 
D , .induedy:with diftinct powers anil properties,’” 

bu t Wii.it thefe oeuigs, thefe internal dlences are, that we have -ho diftin&'fcom 
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confefied, no idea of what this eflcnce, this internal 

i which their properties depend, is ; how can we fay 
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luppofe, your 

is here difcourfing of the idea 
if your Lordihip ihould mean oi 
is any fuch thing in rerum natu 
makes any thing. 

Taking it then for granted th 
ral idea of fubftance, viz. 
thing;’' your Lordihip fays, “ tl 
“ minds, as we can have from a 
“ fenfes.” Here I mult crave leaw 
(hip fays in the former part of th 
M imply that which makes tiie rea' 
flip, do thele words, that which, 
the idea exp relied by fomething, 

ihy is as cleat and diftindt a conce U ifNHP W _ 

the red colour of a cherry, or the bitter fafte of wormwood, or the figure of 

d ^i ^ h r-b , I f : p P ^ 

of all its modes and properties,and thetftell me*whether your Lordihip has as 
clear and diftindf an idea of what remains, as you have of the figure of the 
one, or the yellow colour of the other. I mull confefs the remaining fome- 
thing, to me affords fo vague, confided and obfeurean idea, that 1 cannot lay 
I have any diftindf conception ofit j for barely by being lomething, it is not 
in my mind clearly diftinguilhed from the figure or voice of a man, or the 
colour or tafte of a cherry, for they are fomething too. If your Lordihip has 
a clear and diftindt idea of that “fomething, which makes the real being as 
“ diftinguilhed from all its modes and properties,” your Lordihip muft enjoy 
the privilege of the fight and clear ideas you have: nor can you be denieci 
them, becaufe I have not the like ; the dimnefs of my conceptions muft not 
VOL. L Ppp pretend ' 







pretend to hinder the clearnefs of your Lordfhip’s, any more than the want 
of them in a blind man can debar your Lordfhip of the clear and diftinct 
ideas of colours. The obfcurity I find in my own mind, when I examine 
what noli tive, general, fimple idea of tub fiance I. have, is luch as I pi aids, 
and further than that I cannot go: but what, and how clear it is m the un¬ 
derfunding of a feraphim, or of an elevated mind, that i cannot determine. 

*< l M u ST do that right to the ingenious author of me May of Human 
« Underftanding (from whence thefe notions are borrowed to lerve other 
“ ourpofes than’he intended them) that he makes the cafe of fpintual and 
“ corporeal fubftances’.to be alike, as to their ideas. And that we have as- 
« cicaVa notion of a fpirit, as we have of a body r the one being iappoied to 
c* be the fubilratum to thofe fimple ideas we have from witnout, and the 
•i< otfier of thofe operations we find within ourfelves. And that it is as ratio- 
« na l to affirm, there is no body, becaufe we cannot know its elTence, as it is 
:« ca fl € d, or have no idea of the fubftance of matter j as to ray there is no 
“■fpirit, becaufe we know not its eflence, or have no idea of a ipmtua 

« From hence it follows, that we may be certain that there are both fpiri- 
“ tual and bodily fubflances, although we can have no clear and diftmct ideas 
4 1 0 f them. But if our reafon depend upon our clear and dimnet ideas, how 
<< i s this poilible ? We cannot reafon without clear ideas, and yet we may be 
- certain without them: can we be certain without reafon ? Or, doth our 
« reafon give us true notions of things, without thefe ideas ? If itbeYo, thi* 

44 ne w hypothefis about reafon muft appear to be very unreafonable. 

That which your Lordihip feems to argue here, is, that we may be 
certain without clear and diftind ideas. Who your Lordfhip here argues, 
againft, under the title of this new hypothefis about reafon I confeis I do not 
know. For I do not remember that I have any where placed certainty on y m 
clear and diflind ideas, but in the clear and vifible connedion of any of our 
ideas, be thofe ideas what they will, as will appear to any one who will bok, 
intoB. iv. c. 4. § 18. andB. iv. c. 6.§ 3 . of my Efiay, m the Lttu of wine 
he will find thefe words: “ certainty of knowledge is to perceive the agree- 
« nient or difagreement of ideas, as exprefled in any proportion. As in 
the propofition your-Lordfhip mentions, v. g. that wcynuiy be.certain- theie 
are fpiritualand bodily fubflances $ or, that boddy fubtlances do exift, is * 
propofition of whofe truth wc may be certain ; and fo of fpintual fubfUnces.. 
Let us now examine wherein the certainty of thefe propofitions confifls. 

First, as to the exiflence of bodily fubflances, I know by my fcnies that 
Something extended, andfolid, and figured does exift; for my leiiies aie the 
utmoil evidence and certainty I have of the exiflence ox extended, folid,. 
fHured things. Thefe modes being then known to exift by our fenfes, the 
exiflence of them (which I cannot conceive can iubfifr without foraethang to 
fupport them) makes me fee the connection of thofe ideas with a mpport, 
or as it is called, a fubjed of inhefion, and fo consequently tne comiection 
of that fupport (which cannot be nothing) with exiflence. And thus I come 
Ir, a certainty of the exiflence of that fomething which is a fupport of thofe 
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Jfenfible modes, though I have but a very confuted, loots* and .undetermined 
idea of it, figniiied by the name lubftance. After the fame manner experi¬ 
menting thinking in myfelf, by the exigence of thought in me, to which fome- 
thing.tliat thinks is evidently and neceflarily eonnefted in my mind; I come to 
be certain that there ex ills in me fomething that thinks, though of that fome- 
thing which I call fubftancc- alfo, I have but a very obfcure imperfedt idea. 
Before I go any farther, it is fit I return my acknowledgements to your 

liiiii' ^ author 



impute to him, 

the ill ufe fome may have made of his notions. But he craves leave to fay, 
that he ihoulcl have been better preferved from the hard and finifter thoughts. 



courle againft him, and where again ft others, from p. 234. to p. 262. of your 
Vindication of the Trinity. For nothing but my book and my words being 
quoted, the world will be apt to think that I am the perfon who'argue 
againftthe Trinity, and deny mylleries, againft whom your Lord fit ip directs 
thofe pages. And indeed, my Lord, though I have read them over with 
great attention, yet, in many places, I cannot diice rn whether it be againft me 
or any body elfe, that your Lordlhip is arguing. That which often makes 
the difficulty is, that I do not fee how what 1 fay does at all concern the 
controverfy your Lordftiip is engaged in, and yet I alone am quoted. 
Your Lordftiip goes on; 

“ Let us fuppofe this principle to be true/' that the fimple ideas by fen fac¬ 
tion or refledtion are the foie matter and foundation of all our realigning : 
** I alk then how we come to be certain, that there are fpiritual fubftances in 
“ the world, fince we can have no clear and diftindfc ideas concerning them 
“ Can we be certain, without any foundation of reafon ? This is a new fort 
“ of certainty, .for which we do not envy thofe pretenders to reafon. But 
“ methinks, they fliould not at the fame timeaflert the ablolate neceliity of 
“ thefe ideas to our knowledge, and declare that we may have certain know- 
.♦* ledge without them. If there beany other method,' they.overthrow their 
“ own principle ; if there be none, how come they to any certainty that 
“ there are both bodily and fpiritual fubftances ?” 

This paragraph, which continues to prove, that we may have certainty 
without clear and diftindt ideas, I would flatter myfelf is not meant againft me; 
becaufe it oppofes nothing that I have faid; and fo lhall not lay any thing 
to it, but only fet it down to do your Lordftiip right, that the reader may 
judge. Though I do not find how he will eafily overlook me, and think- 
1 am not at all concerned in it, fince my words alone are quoted in feveral 
pages immediately preceding and following : and in the very next para¬ 
graph it is faid, “how they come to know; which word, they, muft fignify 
fome-body befidesthe author of Chriftianity not myftefious; and then I think, 
by the whole tenor of your Lord drip's difcourfe, no-body will be left but me, 
poffible to be taken to be the other; for in the fame paragraph your Lordlhip 
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fm r “ the fame persons %> that notwithllanding their ide; 
“ for imatter. to think.” •• 

I know not what other perfen r T 

fo in mri 


fore no perfon but I fay lb in my book, which 1 youi 
for them, viz. Human IJnderftariding, B. iv. c. 3 
to me, the more amazes, me, becaufe I find it in a t 
Who fo perfeaiy :undei^nds the rules andraeth; 
controveriy or any other way. But this which feeit 
i hall better underhand when your Lardfoippleafes 
mean time I mention it as an apology for tnyfelf, 51 


P. 240. 



*• is, whether this argument, be from the clear and diftind idea or not ? We 
*< have ideas in ourfelves of the feveral operations of our minds, of knowing, 
*? willing, coafidering, -&c. which cannot come from a bodily fobfbince. 
f* Very true ; but is all this contained in the fimple idea of thefe operations ? 
“ How can that he, when the fame perfons fay, that, notwithilanding their 
Haman Un- “ ideas, it is pofoble for matter to think ? For it is laid—that we have the. 
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” a power to perceive or uiimv. — xi uua uv w m*v*u .. ” w 

« know by our ideas of matter and thinking, matter may have a power of 
“ thinking c and if this hold, then, it is impoffiblc to prove a fpiritual fob™ 
“ fiance in ns, from the idea of thinking: for how can- we be affured by: 
« our ideas, that God hath not given foch a power of thinking to matter fm 
“ difpofed as our bodies are } Especially fince it is foul,-—that in rfifped of 
“ our notions, it is not much more remote from our comprehenlion to con™ 
** ceive that God can, if he pleafes, foper-add to our idea of matters faculty 
“ of thinking, than that he fhould foper-add to it another fobftance,. with a - 
“ faculty of Ahinking.—Whoever aflerts this can never prove a fpiritual; 
*m£m in us from a faculty of thinking, becaufe he cannot know from 
“ the idea of matter and thinking, that matter fo ditooled cannot think. 
“ And he cannot be certain,._ that God hath not trained the matter of our 
“ bodies fo as to be capable of it.” ^ f l c - fib 

fSSl; S'thfc %, in the plural r>umb« yet th?re isno 

body gBotoditathr fallowing wards, but my Eflay; not dp I think any body- 
but I has. feid fo. But fo:it-.'is in this prefent chapter, I have the good luck 
to be joined with.others for what I do not fey, and others with me for what 
I imagine they do not fay ; which, how it came about, your Lordfhip can 
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but add, that the general idea of fubftanee being the fame every-where,. 
the modification of thinking, or the power of thinking joined to it, makes it. 
a fpirit, without confidering what other modifications it has, as whether it 
has the modification of folidity or no. As on the other fide, fubftanee, that 
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thinking (which there demonftrates that God is immaterial) wilt prove it 
in the higheft degree probable, that the thinking fubftanee in us is imma¬ 
terial. But your Lordfhip thinks not probability enough ; and by charg¬ 
ing the want of demonftration upon my principles, that the thinking thing 
in us is immaterial, your Lordftftp feems to conclude it demonftrable from- 
principles, of philofophy. That demonftration I ihould with joy receive 
from your Lordfhip, or any one. For though all the great ends of mora-' B. iv.c. j> 
lity and religion are well enough fecured without it, as I have fhewn j yet ^ 
it would be a great advance of our knowledge in nature and philofophy. 

To what I have laid in my book, to Ihew that all the great ends of reli¬ 
gion and. morality are fecured barely by the immortality of the foul, with¬ 
out a neceifary fuppofition that the foul is immaterial, I crave leave to add, 
that immortality may and fhall be annexed to that, which in its own nature 
is neither immaterial nor immortal, as the apoftle exprefsly declares in thefe 
words; “ for this corruptible mull put on incorruption, and this'mortal iCor.xv.;^. 
*•* muft put on; immortality.” • ' > - 

Perhaps myufing the word fpirit fora thinkingfubftance, Without exclud¬ 
ing materiality out of it, will, be thought too great a liberty, apd fueh as de- 
ferves cenfure, becaufe I leave immateriality out of the idea 1 make ifcaiignof.; 

I readily own, that words Ihould be fparingly ventured on in ferife wholly 
new;, and nothing but abfolute neceffity ean excufe the boldnefs of .tiling any 

term,. 
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Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Ter fjruftra comprenla manus effugit imago, 

Par levibus vends volucrique iimillima fomno.” 
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I woul d not be thought here to lay, that fpirit never does fignifv a purely 
immaterial fubftance,. In that fenfe the fcripture, i take it, fpeaks, when it 
fays, ” God is a fpirit j” and in that fenfe I have ufed it; and in that lenie 
I have proved from my principles, that there-is a fpiritual fubftance; and 
am certain that there is a fpiritual immaterial fubftance: \vhich is, I humbly 
conceive, a dtredb anfwer to your Lordflup’s queftion in the beginning of 
this argument, viz. t{ How come we to be certain that there are fpiritual 
« fubftances, fuppofing this principle to be true, that the Ample ideas by 
« fenfation and refledion are the foie matter and foundation of all our rea- 
« fpning ?" But this hinders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, 
and perfe&ly immaterial fpirit, fhould pleafe to give afyftem of very iubtile 
matter fenfe and motion, it might, with, propriety of fpeeeh, be called 
fpirit; though materiality were not excluded out of .its- complex idea, i our 

Lordlhip* proceeds :• . ., rrnr « 

« It is laid indeed elfewhere, that it is repugnant; to the idea of lemelels P. 2+2. 

matter, that it fliould put into itfelf fenfe, perception, and knowledge, 

But this doth not reach the p relent cafe; which is not what matter can 
do of itfelf, but what matter prepared by an omnipotent hand can do. 

And what certainty can we have that he hath not done it ? We can have 
none from the ideas, for thofe are given up in this cale; and confequently 
**' we can have no certainty upon thefe principles, whether- we have any 
«« fpiritual fubftance within us or not.” 

Tour Lordlhip in this paragraph proves, that from what I fay, “ we can B. iv. c. 10 
«< have no certainty whether we have any fpiritual fubftance in us or not. $ v 
If by fpiritual fubftance your Lordlhip means an immaterial fubftance in us. 
as you fpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordlhip fays is true, that it can¬ 
not, upon thefe principles, be demonftrated. But I mull crave leave tofay 
at the fame time, that upon thefe principles it can be proved, to the higheft 
decree of probability. If by fpiritual fubftance your Lordlhip means a think¬ 
ing fubftance, I muft dilfent from your Lordlhip, and lay, that we can have 
a certainty, upon my principles, that there is a fpiritual fubftance in us. In . 
fhort, my Lord, upon my principles, i. e. from the idea of thinking, we can 
have a certainty that there is a thinking fubftance in us * from hence we have 
ct certainty that there is an eternal thinking jubilance- This thinking iub- 
fiance, which has been from eternity, I have proved to be immaterial. This B.iv. 
eternal, immaterial* thinking fubftance, has-put into us a thinking fubftance, 
which, whether, it be a material or immaterial fubftance, cannot be infallibly 
demonftrated from our ideas; though from them it may be proved, that it 
is to the higheft degree probable that, it is immaterial. This, in fhort,- my 
Lord, is what I have to fay on this point ; which may, in good meafure, 
ferve fof an anfwer to your Lordlhip’s next leaf or two, which I fhall let 
down, and then take notice of fbme few particulars which I wonder to find 
your Lordlhip-accufe me of. . Your Lordlhip fays: 
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Mr. Locke’s Letter to the 

“ But we are told, that from the operations of our minds, we are able to 
“ frame a complex idea of a fpirit. How can that be, when we cannot from 
“ thofe ideas be allured, but that thofe operations may come from a material 
« fubftance ? If we frame an idea on fuch grounds, it is at molt but a poffible 
idea j for it may be otherwife, and we can have no afiurance from our ideas, 
** that it is not: fo that the moft men may come to in this way of ideas, is, 
“ that it is poffible it may be fo, and it is poffible it may not; but that it is 
-*« impofiible for us, from our ideas, to determine either way. And is not this 
“ an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon ?” 

** I am very glad to find the idea of a lpiritual fubftance made as confiftent 
<* and intelligible, as that of a corporeal:—For as the one confifts of a cohe- 
** lion of folid parts, and the power of communicating motion by impulfe, fo 
“ the other confifts in a power of thinking, and willing, and moving the 
“ body j and that the cohefion or folid parts, is as hard to be conceived as 
*f thinking: ,and we are as much in the dark about the power of communi- 
** eating motion by impulfe, as in the power of exciting motion by thought. 
* ( We have by daily experience, clear evidence of motion produced, both 
« by impulfe and by thought; but the manner how, hardly comes within 
“ our comprehenfion; we are equally at a lols in both. 

“ From whence it follows, that we may be certain of a being of a lpiritual 
“ fubftance, although we have no clear and diftindt idea of it, nor are able to 
comprehend the manner of its operations; and therefore it is a vain thing in 
** any to pretend that all our reafon and certainty is founded on clear and 
“ diftind ideas ; and that they have reafon to rejedt any dodtrine which relates 
to lpiritual fiibftances, becaufe they cannot comprehend the manner of it. 
4t For the fame thing is confelfed by the moft inquifitive men, about the 
** manner of operation, both in material and immaterial fubftances. It is 
“ affirmed,-—that the very notion of body implies fomething very hard, if 
“ not impofiible, to be explained or underftood by us ; and that the natural 
tt consequence of it, viz. divisibility, involves us in difficulties impofiible to 
“ be explicated, or made confiftent; that we have but fome few fuperficial 
** ideas of things; that we are destitute of faculties to attain to the true 
nature of them ; and that when we do that, we fall prefently into dark- 
“ nefs and obfeurity, and can difeover nothing further but our own blind- 
nefs and ignorance.” 

** These are very fair and ingenuous confellions of the Ihortnefs of human 
** understanding, with refpedl to the nature and manner of fuch things which 
“ we are moft certain of the being of, by constant and undoubted experience. 

I appeal now to the reafon of mankind, whether it can be any realonable 
« foundation for rejecting a dodrine propoied to us as of divine revelation, 
** becaufe we cannot comprehend the manner of it; efpccially when it relates 
“ to the divine efien.ee. For as the lame author obfierves,-—our idea of God 
« is framed from the complex ideas of thofe perfe&ions we find in ourfelvts, 
“ but enlarging them fo, as to make them irritable to an infinite beiiig ; as 
** knowledge, power, duration, &c. And the degrees or extent of thefie 
** which we aferibe to the fovereign being, are all boundlefs and infinite. P or 
“ it is infinity, which joined to our ideas of exift ence, power, knowledge, &c. 
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•rogance to expole a dodtnril relating to the'divine? eflenee, 
‘ becaufe they cannot comprehend the manner of it : but of this more af- 
* ter wards. Iam yet upon the certainty of our reafon, from clear anc 
*?'■ ditlind; ideas: and if we can attain to certainty without them, and-where 
“ it is confeffed we cannot have them, as about lubftance; then/fhefe can- 
“ not be the foie matter and foundation.of our reafoning, which is 
“ tofily afferted by this late author.” 


peifemp- 


Here, after having argued, that notwithftanding what I lay about our idea 
of a fpirit, it is impoilible, from our ideas, to determine whether that fpirit 
in us be a material lubftance or no, your Lordihip concludes the paragraph 
thus: “ and is not this an admirable way to bring ns to a certainty of reafonr” 
I answer; I think it is a way to bring us to a certainty ip thefe things 
which I have offered as certain, but I never thought it a way to certainly, 
where we never can reach certainty; nor ihafl I think the worfe of it, if your 
Lordihip Ihould inftance in an hundred other things, as well as the immate¬ 
riality' of the fpirit in us, wherein this way cl6e$ not bring us to a certainty.; 
rnilefs, at the fame time, your Lordfhip (hall (Jiew ug another .'way that will 
bring us to a certainty in thofe points, wherein this way of ideas failed. If 
ybur Lordlhipf or any body clfe, will (hew me a better way to a certainty in 
them, I am ready to learn, and will lay by that of ideas. The way of ideas 
will not) from philofophy, afford us a demonftration, that the thinking fub- 
fiance in us is immaterial. Whereupon your Lordihip alks, 41 and is not 
* 4 this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon ?” The Way of 
argument which your Lordfliip oppofes to the way of ideas, will, I humbly 
conceive, from philofophy, as little afford us a demonftration, that the think¬ 
ing lubftance in us is immaterial. Whereupon, may not any one like wile 
a Ik, “ and is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon ? ” 
Is any way, I befeech your Lordihip, to be condemned as an ill way to bring 
us to certainty, demonftrative certainty, becaufe it brings us npt to it in a 
point where reafon cannot attain to fuch certainty ? Algebra: is a vriiy; to 
bring us to certainty in mathematicks; but muft it be pfeieritly condemned 


as an ill way, becaufe there are fame queftions in mathematicks, which a 
man cannot come to certainty in by the way of Algebra?' 
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n which your L 
1, it) a proposition of m* 
efiions.of my own, great i 

dfhip’s book, 
n of mankind, 
jy fuch propofi 

fhip does not, I too mufl then appeal to the reafon of mankind, 
be reafon.able for your Lord flop to bring fo many confeflions out of 
to confute a propofition that is no-where in it ? There is, no doubt 
for it; which fince your Lordfhip does not, that I fee, declare, ant 
not wit enough to difcover, I fhill therefore leave to the reafon of mankind 
to find out. 

Your. Lordfhip has, in this part of your difcourfe, fpoke very much of rea- 
y. 243. fon ; as,—" is not this an admirable way to bring us to a certainty of reafon? 
p. 244.. #4 a .,ac..„,.„c.„,u t i srava i n thin? in anvto pretend, that all our reafon and cer- 

I appeal now to the reafon of 
mr reafon.—The certainty is not 
rea fon I—Allowing the argument to 
it is not take'll from the idea, but from principles of true reafon.” 
What your Lordfhip fays at the beginning of this chapter, in thefe. words, 
P. 230. « we muff confider what we undefftand by reafon,” made me hope I fhould 
here find what your Lordfhip underflands by reafon explained, that fo I might 
rectify my notion of it, and might be able to avoid the obfcurity and canfuiion 
whiich very much perplex moll of the difcourfes, wherein it is appealed to or 
from as judge. But notwithftanding the explication I flattered rnyfelf with the 
hopes of, from what I thought your Lordfhip had promifed, I find no other 
account of reafon, but in quotations out of others, which your Lordfhip j hilly 
blames. Had I been fo happy as to have been enlightened in this point by 
your Lordfhip’s learned pen, fo as to have feen difiinffcly what your Lord¬ 
fhip underflands by reafon, I fhould poflibiy have excufed rnyfelf from giv¬ 
ing your Lordfhip the trouble of thefe papers, and been able to have per¬ 
ceived, without applying rnyfelf any farther to your Lordfhip, how fo much 
of my EfTay came into a chapter, which was defigned to anfwer " objections 
" againll the trinity, in point of reafon.” It follows: 
i\ 246. "Birr I go yet farther: and as I have already flic wed, we can have no 
“ certainty of an immaterial fubfiance within us, from thefe Ample ideas * 
“ fo I fhall now fhew, that there can be no diffident evidence brought from 
" them, by their own confeffion, concerning the exiilence of the rriofl l’piri- 
" tual and infinite fubflance, even God himfelf.” And then your Lordfhip 
goes on to give an account of my proof of a God: which your Lordfhip 
clofes with thefe words : 

" That which I defign is to fhew* that the certainty of it is not placed 
" upon any. clear and difiinft ideas, but upon the force of reafon difliadl 
from it ; which was the thing I intended to prove.” 

If this be the thing your Lordfhip defigned, I am then at a lofs who vour 
Lordfhip defigned it againfl: for I do not remember that I have, any where 
Lid, that we could not be convinced by reafon of any truth, but where all the 
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and diitmdt ideas, Though thofe, I mu , 

tinSb they are, contribute very much to our more dear and diltinU 
and difcourfmg about them. But in ibme cafes we may have certai 
obfcure ideas ; v. g. by the clear idea of thinking in me, 1 hnu t 
ment of the clear idea of exiftence, and the obfcure idea or a lat 
me, becaufe I perceive the neceffary idea of thinking, and the reh 
of a fupport; which fupport, without haying any clear an 
what it is, beyond this relative one of a fupport, i cal l iubitancc. 

If your Lord (hip intended this againft another, who has fa id, <e cleat and 
** diftindf ideas are the foie matter and foundation of all our realomng; it 
feems very ftrange to me, that your Lordfhip (hould intend it againft one, and 
quote the words of another. 1 * or above ten pages before, your Lordmip had 
quoted nothing but my book; and in the immediate preceding paragraph 
bring r c|Uotution out of the tenth Icdlion of the tentn chapter of my , 

fourth book; of which your Lordfhip fays, “ thus is the fubftancc of t, 

<< argument ufed, to prove an infinite ipiritual being*, which I am x\»t liom 
<6 weakening the force of ; but that which 1 dellgn is to thew, that the ccr- 
<* tajnty of it is not placed upon clear and diftiudt ideas. ’ Whom now, ,1 
befeech your Lordship, can this be underftood to be intended againft, but 
me ? For how can my uiing an argument, whole certainty is not placed upon, 
clear and diftindfc ideas, prove any thing againft another man, wire fays, 

4 * that clear and diftinct idea# are the foie matter and foundation of all our 
€C realbning ?” This proves only againft him that ufes the argument; and 
therefore either I muft be iuppofed here to hold, that cleai and diftinct ideas 
are the foie matter and foundation of all our realoning, (which I do not remem¬ 
ber that I ever laid) or elfe that your Lordlhip here proves againft no-body. 

But though I do not remember that I have any where lard, that clear and 
cliftindt ideas are the foie matter and foundation of all our realoning; yet I do 
own, that fimple ideas are the foundations of all our knowledge* if that be it 
which your Lordfhip queftions: and therefore I hiuft thinkjpyleli concerned 
in what your Lordfhip lays in this very place, p. 246, in thefe words, “ I fhall 
*< now lliew, that there can be no lufficient evidence bi ought ftorn thefe ftm- 
*“ pic ideas, by their own confcllion, concerning theexiftence of C»od nhnElf, 

This being fpoken in the plural number, cannot be underftood to be meant 
of the author of Ghriftianity not myfterious, and no-body elfe; and whom can 
any reader reafonably apply it to, but the author of the Eiiay of Human 
Undemanding; fince, bolides that it Hands in the mid ft of a great many 
quotations out of that book, without any other periqn being named, or any 
one’s words but mine‘quoted, my proof alone of a deity is brought out of 
that book, to make good what your Lordfhip here fays; and no-body elfe 
is any where mentioned or quoted concerning it ? 

Th e fame way of {peaking of the perjfons you are arguing againft in the 
plural number, your Lordftiip ufes in other places; as, “ which they may I 
« call a complication of fimple ideas, if they pleafe.” 

CLq q 2 We 
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Underftancihng (from whence theie i 
“ purpofes than he intended +5 "“'‘‘ 

himfelf, and his uft of the 
but ft ill in the plural number, wl 

My Lord, if your Lordihip can the 
certainty, without any foundation of r< 
folute neceftity of any ideas to our krioA 
certain knowledge without them, your 
for this, I grant, is a new fort of certaii ^ 
to dilown to the world. But truly, my 
of certainty, but juft luch as human un 
was born ; and ihould be glad I could g 
ings that come abroad in my days: lo, 
tended to any new fort of certainty, I 
place, that I may correct the vanity of 
?. 246 . Again, your Lordfhip lays thus, <£ 

** ftupidity or arrogance to ex- 
<( becaufe they cannot 
Here, my Lord, 1 1 

evidently involved me : .and lince that y 
rtr.r *11f>rio-pd anv bodv’s writings but mil 




hold what your Lor 
But to go on with your Loral 
* c (1 i3.ll iitow ihew that there can 

" >n, concern: 

even Cod 

Y on a Lord (hip’s way of proving it is this: your Lordfhip 
h. iv. c. jo. § i. “ That the evidence of it is equal to r 
tainty; “ and very good arguments are brought to prove 
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apter on 
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T had faid (which I am far enough from laying) that there was no other argu¬ 
ment to prove the exiftence of God* but what I had tiled in that chapter j yet, 
rnv Lord, with all this, your Lordfhip’s argument, I humbly conceive, would 

K ! t hold: for I might bring evidence from dimple ideas, though I.brought 

w.ne from the idea of Godj for the idea we have of God is a complex, and no 
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confident with 
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Here your Lordlhip joins fomething that is mine with lomething that is 
aot mine." I do lay, that all our knowledge is founded in limple ideas; but I do 
not fay, it is all deduced from clear ideas; much lefs that w'e cannot have any 
certain knowledge of the exigence of any thing, whereof we have not a clear, 
diilind, complex idea; or, that the complex idea muft be clear enough to be 
■ n L:.m_f tW rh W • which fee ms to he vour 
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in itfelf the 
Lw !ht truth I 

Ibid In the remaining put l ui *«»»«••«. —~ •*’— .-■ - - .■ 

«• thofe who lav the whole ftrefs-upon that foundation, which I grant to be too 
.« w€ ak to fupport fo important a truth ;, and that thofe are very much to 
<< blame, who go about to invalidate other arguments for the fake of that: 
« but I doubt all that talk about clear and diftinCt ideas being made the 
«< o—i.fion of certainty, came originally from thele difeourfoe or medita- 
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nfeffion, concerning theexiftence of' God himfelf;” 
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« originally from thele dilcourfes or meditations, which are aimed at. 

By the quotations in yourLordihip’s immediately preceding words taken out 
B iv c ic of my Effay, which relate to that ingenious thinking author, as well as by 
§ 7- ' ’ " what in your following words is faxd of his founding certainty m his own 
ice; it is hard to avoid thinking that your Lordlhip means,- that I 
oorruvved from him my notions concerning certainty, And your Lordlhip 
is lo great a man, and every way fo far above my meannels, that it cannot be 
/uppoled that your Lordlhip intended this for airy thing but a commendation 
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of me to the world, as the icholar of io great a mailer. But though I 
muft a! 


nis writings to tiny ox cue ciioic ui 

my Effay, as deriving their original from him, that I muft own to your 
Lordilrip they were lpun barely out of my own thoughts, reile&ing as well 
as I could on my own mind, and the ideas I had there; and were nor, that i. 
know, derived from any other original. But, poflibly^Iall this while alTume. 
to myfelf an honour which your Lordfhip did not intend to me by this- 
intimation j .for though what goes before and after fee ms to appropriate 
thofe words to me, yet fbroc part of them brings me under my ufual doubt, 
which I fhall remain under till I know whom thele words, viz, “ this talk 
« about clear and diftind ideas being made the foundation of certainty,” 

belong to. . 

The remaining part of this paragraph contains a difeourfe of your Lord- 
(hip’s upon Defcartes’s general rule of certainty, in thefe words: _ “For the P 
ff certainty here was not grounded on the clearnels of the perception, but on 
«* the plain nefs of the evidence, which is that of nature, tint the very doubt- 
“ ing of it proves it j fince it is impoffible, that anything fhou'ld doubt or 
k* qifeftion its own being, that had it not. So that here it is not the clearhefs- 
«« of the idea, but an immediate ad of perception which is the true ground 
<( of certainty. And this cannot extend to things without ourfelves, of which. 

« we can have no other perception, than what is caufed by the impreilions 
k * of outward objeds. But whether we are to judge according to thefe 
« impreffions, doth not depend on our ideas themfelves, but upon the exer- 
M cife of our judgment and reafbn about them, which put the difference 
f< between true and falfe, and adequate and inadequate ideas. . So that our; 

* certainty is not from the ideas themfelves, but from the evidence of rea- 

fon, that thofe ideas are true and juft, and consequent!y that we may,build'. 

“ our certainty upon them.” 

Granting all this to be fo, yet f muft confefs, my Lord, I do not fee- 
how it any way tends to ihew either yottr Lordfhip s proof, or my conicftion 
** that my proof of an infinite fpiritual being is not placed upon ideas ■, which- 
u is what your Lordfhip profeftes to he your defign here. ^ ^ 

Bu r though we are not yet come to your Lordfhip’s proof, that the 
certainty in my proof of a deity is not placed on ideas, yet I crave leave to 
confider what your Lordfhip fays here concerning certainty; about which- 
one cannot employ too many thoughts to find wherein it is placed. Your 
Lordfhip fays, “ That Defcartes’s certainty was not grounded on the clear- 
“ nefs of the perception, but on. die plain nefs of the evidence.” Ami a little 
lower; here (i. e. in Defcartes’s foundation of certainty.) it is not the clear-• 
nefs of the idea, but an immediate “ ad of perception, on which is the true. 

“ o-ruund of certainty.” And a little lower, that “ in things without us, 
it our certainty is not from the ideas, but from the evidence of reafon • that. 
“ thofe ideas are true and juft.” 

Your 
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every thing, 
fuch a real being 
to be proved by it, it is n 
it would be an exception a 
that Tome body ufed or - ‘ l 
*'* It is riot enough i ^ 

<( they ought either to fay, 

“ certainty from clear and diftinc 
Here, my Lord, I am got agw.„ 
ing any body but myfelf who has ulL 
my Eilay, and which you are in this 
again If, 'i am forced to beg your Lordfhip tolet me 
** k r T-’i v"A "K'? , '" s \ T \ Y',i-.4rf>in i cii n in o with me, in titles 


ahfwerable for them, 

How as to the words rhemfclves, viz. ( 
idea propofed does or does not 


‘ laid, that It doth how, or give up mis groirnuox ecu, 

‘ dfttindf ideas.” I will anfwer as well as lean. 

I co'ui.p not then, my Lord, well lay, that that doth hold, wmc 
did not hold ; but I imagined I might, without entering into 
end (hewing the weaknels of that argument, pals it by with laying, . 
not examine, and lb left If with this thought, “ valeat quantum valere poteit. 

Bur though I did this, and laid not then, it will hold, nay think now it will 
not hold., yet I dp not fee how from thence I was then, or am now under any. 
necedity to give up the ground of certainty from ideas; becaufe the ground 
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and yet every one may not make io 

tainty by them : but yet any one’s- 0 .. . 

overturning of this truth, that certainty is to be had by them. Clear and 
dilHnCt 1 have omitted here to join with ideas, not becaufe clear and diftinCt 
make any ideas unfit to produce certainty, which have all other fitnefs to do 
it; but becaufe I do not limit certainty to clear and difiinet ideas only, lince 
there may be certainty from ideas that are not in all their parts perfectly 
clear and diftinCt. 

You it Lordfiiip, in the following paragraph, endeavours to (hew, that I 
have not proved the being of a God by ideas; and from thence, with an 
argument not unlike the preceding, you conclude, that ideas cannot be the 
grounds of certainty, becaufe I have not grounded my proof of a God on 
ideas. To which wav of argumentation I muft crave leave here again to 
reply, that your Lordfhrp’s fuppofing, as you do, that there is another way 
to certainty, which is not that of ideas, does not prove that certainty may 
not be had from ideas, becaufe I make ufe of that other way. This being 
premifed, I;(hall endeavour to (hew, that my proof of a Deity is all grounded 
on ideas, however your Lordfhlp is pleafed to call it by other names. Y our 
Lord fir ip’s words are: 

“ But initead of the proper argument from ideas, we are told, that—from 
“ the confideration of ourfelves, and what we find in our own comiitutioas, 
«« our reafon leads us to the knowledge of this certain and evident truth, 
“ that there is an eternal, moll powerful, and mo ft knowing being. All 
£< which I readily yield; but we fee plainly, the certainty is not placed in 
y the idea, but in good and found reafon,” from the consideration of ourfelves 
and our conftitutions.. " What 1 in the idea of ourfelves? No certainly.” 

Give me leave, my Lord, to afic where I ever faid, that certainty was 
placed in the idea, which your Lordfhip urges my words as a contradiction 
of? 1 think 1 never faid fo. 1. Becaufe I do not remember it. 2. Becaufe 
your Lordfhip has not quoted any place where I have faid fo. 3. Becaufe I 
all along in my book, which has the honour to be fo often quoted here by 
your Lor dihip, fay the quite contrary. For I place certainty where I think 
every body will find it, and no-where elfc, viz, in the perception of the 
agreement or di(agreement of ideas; fo that, in my opinion, it is impoffible 
to be placed in any one (ingle idea, (imple or complex. I muft own, that 
I think certainty grounded on ideas and therefore to take your Lordlhip's 
words here, as 1 think they are meant, in oppofition to what I fay, I mall 
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, J of this certainty lies in ideas themfelves, and their agreement or dif- 
reement, which reafon neither does «or can alter, but only lays them fo 
together as to make it. perceivable; and without fuch a due confideratkm 
and ordering of the ideas, certainty could not be had: and thus certainty 
is placed both in ideas, and in good and found reafon . 

This affords an eafv an Ever to your Lordfhip’s next words, brought to 
prove, that the certainty of a God is not placed on the idea of burfelves. 
They fland thus: • i; 'b ,'‘b 

iC For let our ideas be taken which way we pleafe, by fenfation or reiiec- 
■*< tion, yet it is not the idea that makes us certain, but the argument from 
“ that which we perceive in and about odrfeives.” ' .-b . 1 

Nothing truer than that it is not the idea that makes us certain without 
■reafon, or without the underftanding: but it is as true, that it is not reafon, 
it is not. the underftanding, that makes us certain without ideas. It is not the, 
fun makes me certain it is day, without my eyes; nor it is not my light 
makes me certain it is day, without the fun; but the one employed about, 
the other. Nor is it one idea by itfelf, that in this, or any cafe, makes us 
certain; but certainty confifts in the perceived agreement or disagreement^ 
of all the ideas that ferve to tJhew the agreement or difagreement of diftinft 
ideas, as they ftand in the propofition, whofe truth or falfehood we would 
he certain of. The ufing of intermediate- ideas to fne-w this is called argu¬ 
mentation, and the ideas fo ufed in train, an argument; fo that in my poor 
opinion to fay, that the argument makes us certain, is no more than fay¬ 
ing, the ideas made ufe of make us certain. , , 

• Tee idea of thinking in ourklves, which we. receive by refle&ion, we 
may, by intermediate ideas, perceive to have a necefiary agreement and con¬ 
nexion with the idea of the exigence of an eternal, thinking being. _ This, 
whether your Lordihip will call placing of certainty in the idea, or placing the 
certainty in reafon ; whether your Lordfhip will fay, it is not the idea that 

f ives us the certainty, but the argument; is indifferent to me; I fhali not 
e.fo unmannerly as to preferibe to your Lordfhip what way you fhould fpeak, 
in this or any other matter. But this your Lordilup will give me leave to 
iNy, that let it be called how your Lordfhip pleafes, there is no contradiction 
m it to what 1 have laid concerning certainty, or the way how we came by 
it, or the ground on w hich I- place it. Your Lordfhip farther urges my 
words out of the fifth feftion of ^ 

Bu t “ we find in 
“ But how doth 
“ of it ?. No, but f 
M knowing being in 
“ been from- eternity : hut if ; 

“ there ever fhould have 
“ a thing without know! 

“ make itfelf three angles bigj 
ment to be good, “ yet it is n 
of true reafon; as, thi 


iter. 

tion and knowledge. It is very true. 

‘ t from the clear and diftinct idea 
either there muft have been a 
infor ibmething muft have 
being, then it was impolnble 
cage, it being as impofiible that 
produce it, as that a triangle fhould 
two right ones. ’’ Allowing the argu- 
from the.idea, but from the principles 
doubt his own perception ; that every 

“ thing 
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arrive, only by perceiving the neceffary agreement of the two leva, 

ception and felf-confciottfnefs. , , , , 

Ac, AIN, “ every thing rnuft have a cattle though I find it lb let down 
for one by your ^ i humbly conceive, is not a true pr.nc.nle of 

reafon, nor a true proportion , but the contrary I he certainty 
^ a. i ^~ ^ 11* i Am e n n n nv nereelV 1 n P* tlicit 





which we come to know by the lime way, n c. by contemWa i g i * 

and perceiving that the idea of beginning to be, is nccetoilvconn^ed wttn 
of feme operation , and the idea of operation, with the idea or lomc- 
rrating, which we call a cauie; and lb toe beginning to be, is per- 
wifn the idea ot a caufe, as is. ^^tPheiled ^ ^ i 



id thus it comes to be a certain proposition ; and 10 may oe caiicu a py*- 
ple of reafon, as every true proportion is to him that perceives toe certain- 

j q£ . - 

This, my Lord, is my way of ideas, anil of coming to a certainty by 
em ; which, when your Lordihip has again confidered, I am apt to Unnh 
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t depend upon the it 
s themfelves, that it is impotfi 
r any thing to alter it ? All that 
arguing, is to find out and obferve 
that argument does is, by an inter _ 
diate putting the ideas together will 
As for example, in the prefent caie 


would be certain, is this: “a 


ideas joined, are eternal exiftence, with a knowing being. But does my mind 
perceive any immediate connedtion or repugnancy in thefe ideas ? No. The 
propolition then at fir ft view affords me no certainty; or, as our Englifh idiom 
phrafes it, it is not-certain, or I am not certain of it. But though I am not, 
yet I would be certain whether it be true or no. What then muft 1 do ? 
Find arguments to prove that it is true, or the contrary. And what is that, 
but to caff about and find out intermediate ideas, which may fhew me the 
neceflary connexion or inconfiftency of the ideas in the propolition ? Either 
of which, when by thefe intervening ideas I am brought to perceive, I am 
then certain that the propofition is true, or I am certain that it is falfe. As, 
in the prefent cafe, I perceive in myfelf thought and perception; the idea 
of atftual perception has an evident connection with an actual being, that doth 
perceive and think: the idea- of an aCtual thinking being, hath a perceivable 
connection with the eternal exiftence of fome knowing being, by the interven¬ 
tion of the negation of all being, or the idea of nothing, which has a neceffary 
connection with no power, no operation, no caufality, no effeCt, i. e. with 
nothing. So that the idea of once actually nothing, has a vifible connection 
with nothing to eternity, for the future; and hence the idea of an aCtual 
being, is perceived to have a neceffary connection with fome aCtual being 
from eternity. And bv the like way of ideas, may be perceived the aCtual 
exiftence of a knowing being, to have a connection with the exiftence of an 
aCtual knowing being from eternity; and the idea of an eternal, aCtual, 
knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
idea of matter, and of its aCtual divifion, divifibility, and want of perception, 
&c. which are the ideas, or, as your Lordfhip is pleafed to call them, argu¬ 
ments, I make ufe of in this proof, which 1 need not here go over again; 
and which is partly contained in thefe following words, which your Lord¬ 
fhip thus quotes, out of the ioth of feCtion of the fame chapter. 

¥• ^5 * * “ Again, if we fuppofe nothing to be firft, matter can never begin to be; if 

“ bare matter without motion to be eternal, motion can never begin to be ; 
** if matter and motion be fuppofed eternal , thought can never begin to be : 
“ for if matter could produce thought, then thoughtmuft be in the power of 
“ matter; and if it he in matter as fuch, it muft be the infeparable property 
“ of all matter; which is contrary to the fenfe and experience of mankind. 
“ If only fome par ts of matter have a power of thinking, how comes To 
** great a difference in the properties of the fame matter ? What difpofition 
** of matter is required to thinking ? And from whence comes it ? Of which 
no account can be given in reafon.” To which your Lord hip fubjoins: 

“This 


.. 


‘ the thine 1 intended to prove. _ in . 

Your Lordlhip fays, that the Certainty of it (I fuppofe your LorddHp 
means the certainty produced by my proof of a Deity) is not placed upop 
dear and diftind, ideas,. It is placed, among others upon the ideas ofthink¬ 
ing, exiftence, and matter, which I think are all clear and diftind ideas; fo 
that there are fome clear and diftind ideas in it: and one can hamly fay 
there are not any clear and diilind ideas in It, bccaufe there is one obfeure 
and confufed one in it, viz. that of fubftance j which yet hinders not the 

certainty of the proof. _ . 

The words which your Lordlhip fubjoins to the former, viz. “ But P- 2 5 2 - 

*i U pon the force of reafon diftind from it;” feem to me to fay, as far as I 
can"" understand them, that the certainty of my argument for a Deity is 
placed not on clear and diilind ideas, but upon the force of reafon. ? _ 

Thi s, among other places before fet down, makes me will) youi Loiofhip 
had told us, what you underftand by reafon; for, in my acceptation of the 
word reafon, I do not fee but the fame proof may be placed upon clear and 
diftind ideas, and upon reafon too. As I laid before, I can perceive no in- 
confiftency or oppbfition between them, no more than there is any oppolition 
between a clear objed and my faculty of feeing, in the certainty of any thing 
l receive by my eyes; for this certainty may be placed very well on both 
the death# of the objeft, and the exercife of that faculty in me. 

Your Lordfhip’s next words, I think, fbould be read thus; diftind P. 245. 
“ from them:” for if they were intended as they are printed, “ diftind 
„ p. om it/’ j confels I do not underftand them. “ Certainty not placed 
« on clear and diilind ideas, but upon the force of reafon diftind from them,” 
my capacity will reach the lenfe of it. But then I cannot but wonder what 
«'diilind from them ” do there; for I know no-body that does not think 
that reafon, or the faculty of reafoning, is diftind from the ideas it makes 
ufo of or is employed about, whether thofe ideas be clear and diilind, or 
obfeure and confuted. But if that fentence be to be read as it is printed, 
vw “ The certainty of it is not placed upon any clear and diftind ideas, but 
« "upon”the’force df reafon diftind from it;” I acknowledge your Lord- 
ttxin’s meaning is above my comp rehen fion. Upon the whole matter, my 
lord I mull confefs, that I do not fee that what, your Lordlhip fays you 
intended here to prove, is proved, viz. that certainty in my proof of a God 
is no t placed on ideas. And next, if it were proved, I do not fee how it 
an fivers any objedion again ft the Trinity in point of reafon. 

Befo re I go on to what follows, I mult beg leave to confels, 1 am troubled • 
to "find thele words of your Lordlhip, among thofe I have above fet down 
out of the foregoing page, viz. allowing the argument to be good; and can- P. 256. 
not forbear to wilh,’that when your Lordlhip was writing this palTage, you 
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fiacl had in your mind what you 

from weakening the force of my ar c > r 

fmfitupi being. ' , , , ... 

} Mv Lord, your Lordlhip is . great man, not only by the d«nrty your me, 

rits are inverted with, but more by the merits Oi ycui parts and It-Fjmg, 
Your I ordfiiip’s words carry great Weight -arid authority with them ; and iw 
SS, but a fay ill* or a doubt of your Lordlhip that que. 1 .™. 

£ foce of my argument for the proof of a God, will think htmielt wcU 
founded and to be hearkened to, as gone a great way » the caufe. 1 hem 
words allowing the agrument .to be good," in the received way of ipeak- 
ino -ire ufually taken to iignify, that he that (peaks them, does not judge 
thJaroiunent to be good, Wthat for difcotuMb-fivke he at prefent admits 
it Truly, my Lord, till I read thefe words in your Lordforp, I always ^ 
took it for a good argument; and was fo fully periuaded of its goodnels. 
Shat I fpoke higher of it than of anyreafonmg of mine 

thought it equal to a dernonftration. Xi it be not to, it is fit I recall n > 
words, and that I -do not betray fo important and fundamental a truth, by a 
weak, but over-valued argument : and therefore I cannot, upon this occat ; on, 
but importune your Lordthip, that if your Lordlhip (as your words feem to 
intimate) fees any weaknefs in it, your Lordflnp would be pleafed to few 
k nm - that either I may amend that fault, and make it cone uuve or die 
retract my confidence, and leave that caufe to thole who have drengch -Sta¬ 
ble to its^weight. But to return to what follows in your Lordlhip s next 

paiagraph. ^ neceffary t0 be cleared in this difpute, is, foe didindimi 

between nature and perfon , and of this we can have no clear and mitin 
SSS Stion it reflection. And yet ail our .lotions of the doCtae 
of the Trinity depend upon the rtght tmderftanding ci it. For \ 
talk unintelligibly about this point, unlefs we have.clearand dtftb“»Pr 
“ prehen Sons concerning nature.and perfon, an .8 _ « -ii 

« and difiindtion. But that thefe come not into our mmds by the fi \ 

“ ideas of fenfation and refleaion, I Ikali now make it appear. , 

B y' this it is plain, that the bufinefs of the following pages is to make it 
w ;I ir that - we have no clear and diftinfo idea of the diilindtion of nature 
« Wp«fa,fi 0 B fcnfetton or reflection or, as your.Ijdfl^eKpreffestt 
« little lower, “ the apprehenhons concerning nature 

« .grounds of identity and diftinftion, come not into our minds by the Ample 

“ Ideas of fenlation and reflection. . . . , . .... 

And what, pray my Lord, can be inferred from hence, if it (1 * ou c x - 

: ‘jsssasaatt scsssas tfa-s 

If l/befo^the inference I fliould. draw from thence (if it were fiUor me to 
draw any) would be this, that it concerns thole who ware on that lubj 
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-have themfelves, and to lay down to others, clear and diftind apprehenfions, 
or notion's, or ideas, (call them what you pleafe) of what they mean by na¬ 
ture and perfon, and of the grounds of identity and diftindion. 

Tins feems, to me, the natural conclufion flowing from your Lordihip’s 
words.; which feern here to iuppofe clear and diftindapprehenlions (lome- 


thiiig like 


.. 0 _ clear and diftind ideas) aeCeffary for the avoiding unintelligible 

talk in the dqdrine of the Trinity. But I do not lee your Lord/hip can, 
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>m the neceflity of clear and diftind apprehenlions of nature and perfor 
in the difpute of the Trinity, bring in one, who has perhaps miftaken 
d diftind notions concerning nature and per Ion, &c. as 
among thofe who bring objedions againft the Trinity 
I do not fee why an Unitarian may not as well bring him 


lie way to clear anc 
fit to be anfwered among 


m point ol rearon | ^ 

in, and argue againft his Eftay, in a chapter that he ihould write, to aniwer 
objedions againft the unity of God, in point of reafon or revelation: for 
upon what ground foever any one writes in this difpute, or any other, it is 
not tolerable to talk unintelligibly on either ftde. 

If by the way of ideas, which is that of the author of the E ffav of Human 
Underftanding, a man cannot come to clear and diftind apprehenlions ^con¬ 
cerning nature and perfon } if, as he propofes from the Ample ideas of fen fac¬ 
tion and reftedion, iuch apprehenfions cannot be got; it will follow from 
thence, that he is a miftaken philofopher : but it will not follow from thence, 
that he is not an orthodox Chriftian, for he might (as lie did) write his 
Eftay of Human Underftanding, without any thought of the contrcverly 
between the trinitarians and Unitarians: nay, a man might have writ all 
that is in his book, that never heard one word of any fuch difpute. 

There is in the world a great and fierce eonteft about nature and grace : 
it would be very hard for me, if I muft be brought in as a party on cirher 
ftde, becaufe a dilputant, in that eontroveriy, Ihould think the clear and diftind 
apprehenfions of nature and grace, come not into our minds by the Ample ideas 
of fenfation and reftedion. If this be fb, I may he reckonedamong the objec¬ 
tors againft all forts and points of orthodoxy, whenever anyone pleafes: I may 
be called to account as one heterodox, in the points of free-grace, free-will, 
predeftination, original iin, jollification by faith, tranfubftantiationphe pope's 
iupremacy, and what not ? as well as in the dodrine of the Trinity; and all 
becaufe they cannot be furniihed with clear and diftind notions of grace, free¬ 
will, tranluhftantiatlon. See. by fenfation or reftedion. For in all thefe, or any 
other points, I do not fee but there may be complaint made, that they have 
not always right underftanding and clear notions of thofe things, on which.the 
dodrine they difpute of depends. And it is not altogether iimifua 
to talk unintelligibly to themfelves and others, in thefe and other 


men 
points of 

controverfy, for want of clear and diftind apprehenlions, or (as I would call 
them, did not your Lordfhip diflike it) ideas: for all Which unintelligible 
talking, I do not think myfelf accountable, though it ihould fo fall out that 
my way, by ideas, would not help them to.what it feems is wanting, clear 
and diltind notions. If my way be incftedual to that purpofe, they may, 
for all me, make ufe of any other more fuccefsful, and leave me out of the 
controvtrfy, aj one ufelefs to either party, for deciding of the queftion. 
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Supposing, as your Lordlhipffays, and as you I 
appear, that “ the clear and diftindt apprehenfions c< 

I | ' 1 J v_ > jl 

“ fon, and the grounds of identity and diftindtion, iliould not come into the 
“ mind by the limpJe ideas of fenlation and reiledtion y what, I be leech yeur 
Lordihip, is this to the difpute concerning the Trinity, on either fide ? And 
if after your Lordihip has endeavoured to give clear and d blind apprehenfions 
of nature and perfon, the dilputants in this controvert/ iliould Hill talk unin¬ 
telligibly about this point, for want of clear and dillindt apprehenfions con¬ 
cerning nature and perfon ; ought your Lordlliip to be brought in among 
the partifans on the other fide, by any one who writ a Vindication of the 
Dodtrine of the Trinity ? In good earneft, my Lord, I do not fee how the 
clear and dillindt notions of nature and perfon, not coming into the mind 
by the Ample ideas of fenfation arul refiedlion, any more contains any objeedtion 
againft the dodtrine of the Trinity, than the clear and dillindt apprehenfions 
of original fin, j unification, or tranfubftantiation, not coming to the mind by 
the fimple ideas of lenlation and refiedlion, contains any objedtion againft 
the dodtrine of original fin, junification, or tranfubftantiation, and fo of all 
the reft of the terms ufed in any controverfy in religion; however your 
Lordihip, in a Treatife of the Vindication of the Dodtrine of the Trinity, 
and in the chapter where you make it your bufinefs to anfwer objedtions in 
poi nt of reafon, fet yourfelf ferioully to prove, that £< clear and dillindt ap* 
*'* prehenfions concerning nature and perfon, and. the grounds of identity and 
“ diftindtion, come not into our minds by thefe fimple ideas of fenfation 
“ and refiedlion.'’ In order to the making this appear, we read as followeth: 

“ As to nature, that is fometimes taken for the efiential property of a 
“ thing: as, when we fay, that fitch a thing is of a different nature from 
“ another; we mean no more, than it is differenced by luch properties as 
“ come to our knowledge. Sometimes nature is taken for the thing itfelf in 
“ which thefe properties are; and fo Ariftotle took nature for a corporeal 
“ fubftance, which had the principles of motion in itfelf; but nature and 
“ fubftance are of an equal extent; and fo that which is the fubjedt of pow- 
“ ers and properties, is the nature, whether it be meant of bodily or ipiri- 
“ ritual fubftances.” 

Your Lordlliip, in this paragraph, gives us two fignifications of the word 
nature : 1. That it is fometimes taken for efiential properties, which I eafily 
admit. 2. That fometimes it is taken for the thing itfelf in which thefe 
properties are, and confequently for fubftance itfelf. And this your Lord¬ 
ihip proves out of Ariftotle. 

Whether Ariftotle called the thing itfelf, wherein, the efiential properties 
are, nature, I will not difpute: but that your Lordlliip thinks fit to call fub¬ 
ftance nature, is evident. And from thence I think your Lordihip endeavours 
to prove in the following words, that we can have from ideas no clear and 
dillindt apprehenfions concerning nature. Your Lordlhip’s words are: 

“ I grant, that by fenfation and refiedlion we come to know the powers 
“ and properties of things ? but our reafon is iatisfied that there mull be 
“ femething beyond thefe, becaufe it impoffible that they Iliould fubfift by 
“ themfelves. So that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon,, 
“ and not to mere ideas.” How 



the underflan ding employed about them.; and that the underftanding, or rea~ 
Ton, which-ever your Lordfhip pleafes to call it, makes or forms, out of the 
fimple ones that come in by fenfation and refledtion, all the other ideas, whe¬ 
ther general, relative, or complex, by abftradting, comparing, and compound¬ 
ing its politive fimple ideas, whereof it cannot make or frame any one, but, 
what it receives by fenfation or reflection. And therefore I never denied that 
reafon was employed about our particular fimple ideas, to make out. of them 
ideas general, relative, and complex ; nor about all our ideas, whether fim- 
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the relations between all thefe forts of ideas, in the perception whereof know¬ 
ledge and certainty of truth confifts. 


These, my Lord, are, in fhort, my notions about ideas, their original and 
formation, and of the ule the mind, or reafon, makes of them in knowledge. 
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Whether your Lordfhip thinks fit to call this a new way of reafoning, muff 
be left to your Lordfhip ; whether it be a right way, is that alone which 1 am 
concerned for. But your Lordfhip feems all along (I crave leave here once foC 
all to take notice of it) to have feme particular exception againft ideas, and 
particularly clear and dillindt ideas, as if they were not to be nfed, or were of 
no ufe in reafon and knowledge j or, as if reafon were oppofed to them, or 
leads us into the knowledge and certainty of things without them; or, the 
knowledge of things did not at all depend on them. I beg your Lordfhip’® 
pardon for exprefiing myfel.f fo varioufly and doubtfully in this matter; the 
reafon whereof is, becaufe I mull own, that I do notevery-where dearly un- 
derftand what your Lordfhip means, when you fpeak, as you do, of ideas; as- 
if I aferibed more to them, than belonged to them; or expedted more of 
them, than they could do; v. g. where your Lordfhip fays, 

“ But is all this contained in the fimple idea of thefe operations ?” And. P- hi - 
again, “ fo that here it is not the clearnefs of the idea, but an immediate adt P ' hS *' 
“ of perception, which is the true ground of certainty.” And farther, “fo 
“ that our certainty is not from the ideas themfelves, but from the evidence 
“ of reafon.” And in another place, “ it is not* 1 '- :J ~~ - 
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I never faid nor thought ideas, nor any thing elfe, could bring us to the 
certainty of reafon, without the exercife of reafon. And then, my Lard, if 
we will employ our minds, and exercife our reafon, to bring us to certaintyj 
what, I bcfeech you, At all they be employed about but ideas ? For ideas, in 
B.i.c. 1. §8. my fenfe of the word, are, ** whatfoever is the objed of the underftand- 
et ing, when a man thinks; or, whatever it is the mind can be employed 
B.ii.c.8.§8. « about in thinking.” And again, I have thefe words, “ whatfoever is the 
“ immediate objedt of perception, thought, or underitanding, that I call 
idea.” So that my way of ideas, and of coming to certainty by them, 
is to employ our minds in thinking upon fome thing; and I do not fee but 
your Lordfliip yourfelf, and every body elfe, mult make ufe of my way of 
ideas, uiilefs they can find out a way that will bring them to certainty, by 
thinking on nothing. So that let certainty be placed as much as it will on 
reafon, let the nature of things belong as properly as it will to our reafon, it 
will nevertheless be true, that certainty con lifts in the perception of the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas ; and that the complex idea the word nature 
Hands for, is ultimately made up of the fimple ideas of fenfation and reflection. 
Your Lord 111 ip proceeds : 

“ Bu t we muft yet proceed farther: for nature may be considered two ways. 
“ 1. As it is in diftind individuals, as the nature of a man is equally in 
Peter, James, and John ; and this is the common nature, wdth a particular 
fubliftence proper to each of them. For the nature of man, as in Peter* 
is diftind from the fame nature, as it is in James and John; otherwise, 
** they would be but one perfoii, as well as have the fame nature. And this 
“ diftindion of perfons in them, is difcerned both by our fenfes, as to their 
e< different accidents; and by our reafon, beeaufe they have a feparate exift- 
C£ ence ; not coming into it at once, and in the fame manner.” 

2. ** Nature may be confidered abftradly, without refped to individual 
perfons; and then it makes an entire notion ofitfelf. For however the 
lame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature itlelf remains 
one and the fame ; which appears from this evident reafon, that otherwife 
every individual muft make a different kind.” 

I am fo little confident of my own quicknefs, and of having got from what 
your L crafts ip has faid here, a clear and diftind apprehenlion concerning na¬ 
ture, that I muft beg your Lordfhip’s pardon, i f I fhoiiid happen to diftatisfy 
yourLordlhip, by talking unintelligibly, or befides thepurpofe about it. I mult 
then confefs to your Lord (hip, 1. that 1 do not clearly underftand whether your 
Lordihip, in thefe two paragraphs, fpeaks of nature, as Handing for effeniial 
properties; or of nature, as Handing for ftlbftance : and yet it is of great mo¬ 
ment in the cafe, beeaufe your Lordihip allows, that the notion of nature in the 
former of thefe fenfes, may be had from fenfation and reflection; but of nature 
in the latter fenfe, your Lordihip Ays, “ it properly belongs to reafon, and not 
“ mere ideas. ” 2. Your Lordfhip’s faying, in the fir ft of thefe paragraphs, “that 
** the nature of a man, as in Peter, is diftind from the fame nature as it is in 
James and John;” and in the fecond of them, “ that however the fame 
nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature itfelf remains one and 
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tliat 1 know which, in your Lordihip’s opi 
tmnK, eiuier that one and the lame nature is in Peter and John* or that 
nature diftind from that in John, is in Peter : 'and the reafon is, becaufe I 
cannot, in my way by ideas, well put together one and the fame and didind. 
iVfy apprehenfion concerning the nature of man, or the common nature of 
inan, if your Lordihip wiJf, upon this occafion, give me leave to trouble your 
Lordihip with it, is, in lhort, this; that it is a collodion of leveral ideas, 
combined into one complex, abftfad idea, which when they are found united 
in any individual exiAing, though joined in tliat exigence with feveral other 
ideas, that individual or particular being is truly faid to have the natui'e of 
a man, or the nature ©fa man to be in Him ; for as'much as all thefe dimple 
ideas are found united in him, which snfvver the complex, abfiradl idea, 
to which the ipecifick name man is given by any one ; which abfirad, fpe- 
cifick idea, he keeps die lame, when he applies the fpecifick name Handing 
for it, to diftind individuals j i. e. -no-body changes his idea of a man, when 
lie lays Peter is a man, from that idea which he makes the name man ti\ 
fiancl lor, when he calls John a man. This fhort way by ideas has not, I 
confefs, thole different, and more learned and fcholaHick coniiderations let 
down by your Lordihip. But how they are necefi'ary, or at all tend to prove, 
what your Lordihip has propofed to prove, viz. that we have no clear and 
diftinit idea of nature, from the funplc ideas got from fenlation and refledi- 
on, I confefs I do not yet lee. But your Lordihip goes on to it. 

“ Let us now fee how far thefe things can come from our limple ideas, P.254. 
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hypothecs of thole,” yet my words alone are quotedfor that hypofchefis, and 
not a Word of any body elfe in this whole bufmefs concerning nature. What, 
they are, I lhall give the reader, as your Lordihip has fet them down.. 

1. We are told, “ that all fimple ideas are true and adequate. Not, that Human Uh- 
they are the true reprefentations of things without us but that, they are dcrilanc ling-, 
the true effeds of fuch powers in them, as produce fuch fenfation within jo chap ” 
us. So that really we can under-Hand, nothing certainly by them, but the 
efiedbs they have upon us.” 

For thefe words of mine,.! find Human UnderHanding, B. ii. ch. 30, 3 r . 
quoted; but I crave leave to obferve to your Lordihip, that in neither of 
thefe chapters do I find the words, as they Hand here in your Lordlhip’s 
book. In B. ii. chap. 31. left. 2. of my Elfay,. I find thefe words, “ that all. 

our fimple ideas are adequate, becaufe being nothing but the effeds of cer- 
<e tain powers in things fitted or ordained by God, to produce fuch feniation-s 
<c in us; they cannot but be correspondent and adequate to thole powers.!’ 

And in chap. 30. fed. 2. I fay, that “our fimple ideas are all real, all agree 
* to «He reality of things. Not that they are all of them the images or*re- 
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prefentations of what does exit!; the contrary whereof, in all but the 
primary qualities of bodies, hath been already ihewed.” 


These 
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These are the words in my book, from whence thofe in your Lordfhip’s 
feem to be gathered, but with fame difference : for I do not remember that 
I have anywhere laid, of all our Ample ideas, that they are none of them true 
reprelentations of things without us ; as the words I find in your Lordlhip’s 
.book, feem to make me fay. The contrary whereof appears from the words 
which I have let down, out of chap. 30. where I deny only the fitriple .ideas 
of fecondary qualities to be reprelentations ; but do every-where affirm, that 
the Ample ideas of primary qualities are the images or reprelentations of 
what does exill without us. $0 that my words, in the chapters quoted by 
your Lordlhip, not faying that all our Ample ideas are only effects, and none 
of them reprelentations, your Lordlhip, 1 humbly conceive, cannot, upon 
that account, infer from my words, as you do here, viz. “ fo that really we 
“ can underftand nothing certainly by them.” 

The remaining words of this fentence, I mull beg your Lordlhip’s par¬ 
don, if I profels I do not underhand : they are thefe ; f< but the effects they 
“ have upon us.” They here, and them in the preceding words to which 
they are joined, fignify Ample ideas; for it is of thofe your LordAiip infers,. 
“ fo that really we can underhand nothing certainly by them, but the effects 
4C they have upon us.” And then your Lordlhip’s words import thus much, 
“ fo that really we can underhand nothing certainly by Ample ideas, but 

the effedls Ample ideas have upon uswhich I cannot underhand to be 
what your Lordlhip intended to infer from the preceding words taken to 
be mine. .For I fuppofe your Lordlhip argues, from my opinion concern¬ 
ing the Ample ideas of fecondary qualities, the little real knowledge we fiiould 
receive from them, if it be true, that they are not representations or images 
of any thing in bodies, but only effedls of certain powers in bodies to pro¬ 
duce them in us : and in that fenfe I take the liberty to read your Lordfhip’s 
words thus; fo that we can really underhand nothing certainly but [thefe 
ideas] by the effedls [thofe powers] have upon us. To which I anfwer, 

1. That we as certainly,kno^y and diltinguilh things by ideas, fuppofing 
them nothing but effedls produced in us by thefe powers, as if they were 
reprefentations. I can as certainly, when I have occafion for either, diilin- 
guilh gold from hiver by the colour, or wine from water by the tahe; if 
the colour of the one, or the tahe of the other, be only an effedt of their 
powers on me; as if that colour and that tahe were reprelentations and re- 
lemblances of fomething in thofe bodies. 

2. I answer ; that we have certainly as much pleafure and delight by 
thofe ideas, one way as the other. The fmell of a violet or tahe of a peach 
gives me as real and certain delight, if it be only an effedl, as if it were the 
true refemblanee of fomething in that Aower and fruit, And I a little the 
more wonder to hear your Lordlhip complain fo much of want of certainty 
in this cale, when I read thefe words of your Lordlhip in another place: 

“ That from the powers and properties of things which are knowable by 

us, we may know as much of the internal eflence of things, as thofe powers 
* ( and properties difeover. 1 do not lay, that we can know all eflences of things 
alike; nor that we can attain to a perfedt underftanding of all that belong to 
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“ thembut it we can know fo much, as that there are certain beings in 
“ the world, endued with fuch diftind powers and properties; what is it 
** we complain of, in order to our certainty of things"? But we do not fee 
the bare eifence of things. What is that bare c tie nee, without the powers 
and properties belonging to it ? It is that internal conflitution of things, 

“ from whence thofe powers and properties flow. Suppofe we be ignorant 
“ of this (as we are like to be, for any difeoveries that have been yet made) 
u that is a good argument, to prove the uncertainty of philofophical fpe- 
** culations, about the real eflence of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 

“ who enquire after the certainty of fuch eflences. For although we cannot 
“ comprehend the internal frame or conflitution of things, nor in what 
“ manner they do flow from the fubftance; yet by them we certainly know, 

“ that there are fuch eflences, and that they are diftinguiihed from each 
“ other by their powers and properties.” 

Give me leave, if your Lordfhip pleafe, to argue after the fame manner in 
the prefent cafe: that from thefe Ample ideas which are knowable by us, 
we know as much of the powers and internal conflitutions of things, as 
thefe powers difeover; and, if we can know fo much, as that there are fuch 
powers, and that there are certain beings in the world, endued with fuch 
powers and properties, that, by thefe Ample ideas that are but the efteds of 
thefe powers, we can as certainly diftinguifh the beings wherein thole 
powers are, and receive as certain advantage from them, as if thofe Ample 
ideas were refemblances: what is it we complain of the want of, in order 
to our certainty of things ? But we do not fee that internal conflitution from 
whence thofe powers flow. Suppofe we be ignorant of this (as we are like 
to be for any difeoveries that have been yet made) that is a good argument, 
to fhew how fhort our philofophical fpeculations are about the real, internal 
conftitutions of things j but is no prejudice to us, who by thofe Ample 
ideas learch out, And, and diftinguifh things for our ufes. For though, by 
thofe ideas which are not refemblances, we cannot comprehend the internal 
frame or conflitution of things, nor in what manner thefe ideas are produced 
in us, by thofe powers; yet by them we certainly know, that there are fuch 
eflences or conftitutions of thefe fubftances, that have thofe powers, where¬ 
by they regularly produce thofe ideas in us j and that they are diftinguiflied 
from each other by thofe powers. 

The next words your Lordfhip fets down, as out of my book, are : 

“ 2. All our ideas of fubftances are imperfect and inadequate, becaufe P. 254 
“ they refer to the real eflences of things of which we are ignorant, and no 
“ man knows what fubftance is in itfelf: and they are all falfe, when looked 
“ on as the representations of the unknown eflences of things.” 

In thefe too, my Lord, you mull give me leave to take notice, that there is 
a little variation from my words; for I do not fay, “ that all our ideas of B.ii. c 
“ fubftances are imperfed and inadequate, becaufe they refer to the real 
‘Seflences of things;” for Anne people may not refer them to real eflences. 

But I do fay, “ that all ideas of fubftances, which are referred to real 
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Your Lordfhip’s next quotation 
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words which your Lordlliip fets down, are, 

“ 3. Abstract ideas are only general names, made by feparating cir~ 


“ cumftanc.es of time and place, dec. trom them, wtncii are oni 
“ inventions and creatures of the underffanding.” 
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“ come to be made. For fince all things that exiff are only particulars, how 
“ come we by general terms ? or where find we thole general natures they are 
“ fuppofed to Hand for? Words become general, by being made figng of 
“ general ideas; and ideas become general, by feparating from them the 
“■ circumftances of time or place, and any other ideas that may determine 
“ them to this or that particular exigence. By this way of abfiradion, 
“ they are made capable of reprefenting more individuals than one; each of 
“ which, having in it a conformity to that abllrad idea, is (as we call it) 
“ of that fort.” " By which words it appears, that I am far enough from, 
faying, “ that abitrad ideas are only general names.” Your Lordlhip’s next, 
quotation out of my book, is, 

il 4. Essence may be taken two ways: 1. For the real, internal, un- 
“ known conllitutions of things; and in this fenfe it is underffood as to, 
“ particular things. 2. For the abftrad idea; and one is laid to be the 
“ nominal, the other the real offence. And the nominal effences only are 
“ immutable, and are helps to enable them to conlider things, and to dif- 
iC courfe of them.” 

Here too, I think, there are fome words left out, which are neceffary to 
make my meaning clearly miderilood; which your Lordlliip will find, 
if you think fit to give yourfclf the trouble to caff your eye again on that 
chapter, which you 'here quote. But not dilcerning clearly what ufe your, 
Lordlliip makes of them, as they are either in your Lordlliip s quotation, or 
in my book, 1 iliall not trouble your Lordlliip about them. Your Lordlliip 
goes on: 

“ But two things are granted, which tend to clear this matter. 

fx x. That there is a real eflence, which is the foundation of powers 
“ and properties.. •« 

(t 2. That we may know thole powers and properties, although we are 
“ ignorant of the real effbnee.” 

If by that indefinite expreffion, “ we may know tliefe powers and pro-- 
■f* perties,” your Lordlliip means, “ that we may know fome- of the powers 
** and properties that depend on the real efiences of iubfiancesI grant it: 
to be niv meaning. If your Lordlliip, in tliefe words, comprehends all., 
their powers and properties, that goes beyond my meaning. From thole 

--,ur Lordlliip lays, you infer. 


two things, which I grant your L- 
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^ 1 * That from thofe true and. adequate ideas.,. Which we have of the 
** modes and properties of things, we have fuflioient certainty of the real 
effence of them : for thefe ideas are allowed to be true; and either by 


them we may judge of the truth of things, or we can make no judgment 
“ at all of any thing without oucfelves. 

“ Ip our ideas be only the effedts we fee of the powers of thing's without 
“ us; yet our reafon mull be fatisfled, that there could be no fuch powers, 
<c unlefs there were feme real heing.s which had them. So that either we 
“ may bccertain, by thefe effeds, of the real being of things; or it is not 
“ poflible, as we are framed, to have any certainty at all of any thing without 
“ durfelves.” 

that by the 
reafon mull 
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All this, if I miflake not your Lordfhip, is only to prove, thr 
ideas of properties and powers which we obierve in things, our rca 


with real ellences : which. 


be fatisfed that there are without us real beings, ...._ . _ 

being that which I readily own and have faid in my book, I cannot but 
acknowledge myfelf obliged to your Lordfhip, for being at the pains to 
colled places out of my book to prove what X hold in it; and the more, 

which I ihould never pof- 


becaufe your Lordfhip does it by ways and Heps, whicl 
fibly have thought of. Your Lordfhip’ s next inference is 
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2 . That from the .powers and properties of things, which are knowable 
<4 by us, we may know as much of the internal effence of things, as thofe 
“ powers and properties difeover. I do not fay, that we can know all effenees 
,c of things alike; nor that we can attain to a perfect underffanding of all 
“ that belong to them : but if we can know fo much, as that there are certain 
beings ih the world, endued with fuch diAindt powers and properties; what 
“ is.it we complain of the want of, in order to our certainty of things ? But 
“ we do not fee the bare effence of things. What is that bare effence with- 
“ outthepowers and properties belonging to it? It is that internal conAitution 
of things, from whence thofe powers and properties flow. Suppofe we be 


“ ignorant of this (as we are like to be, for any dilcoveries that have 
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yet made) that is a good argument to prove the uncertainty of philofophical 
“ Speculations, about the real effenees of things; but it is no prejudice to us, 
“ who enquire after the certainty of fuch effenees. For although we cannot 
“ comprehend the internal frame or conAitution of things, nor in what 
“ manner they do flow from the lubAanee; yet, by them, we certainly 
“ know that there are fuch effenees, and that they are diAinguifhed from 
u each other by their powers and properties.” 

This feeond inference feerns to be nothing but a reproof to thofe who 
complain, “ that they do not fee the bare dfchces of things.” Complaining 
that God did not make us otherwife than he has, and with larger capacities 


imp s reproof, cut to lay, mat it we knew the real ellences or internal con- 
Aitutions of thofe beings, fome of whole properties we know; we Ihould 
have much more certain knowledge concerning thole things and their pro¬ 
perties, 1 am Aire is true, and I think no 1 faulty complaining; and if it be, 
1 mu A own myfelf to your Lordfhip to be one of thofe complainers. 

T t t 2 But 
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But your I/ordfliip aflcs, “ what is it we complain of the want of, i 

“ order to our certainty of things ?” 

If your Lordfhip means, as your words feem to import, t( what is it we 
“ complain of, in order to our certainty,” that thofe properties are the pro¬ 
perties of fome beings, or that fomething docs exift when thofe properties 
ex ill ? I anfwer, we complain of the want of nothing in order to that 
certainty, or iuch a certainty as that is. But there are other very defirable 
certainties, or other parts of knowledge concerning the fame things, which 
we may want, when we have thofe certainties. Knowing the colour, figure, 
and l'uicll of hyllop, I can, when I fee hyfifop, know fo much, as that there 
is a certain being in the world, endued with fuch diftindt powers and pro¬ 
perties ; and yet I may juftly complain, that I want fomething in order 
to certainty, that hyllop will cure a bruife or a cough, or that it will kill 
moths; or, uled in a certain way, harden iron; or an hundred other ufeful 
properties that may be in it, which. .1 final! never know; and yet might 
be certain of, if I knew the real efiences, or internal conftitutions of things, 
on which their properties depend. 

Your Lordfhip agreeing with me, that the real ellence is that internal 
conftitution of things, from whence their powers and properties flow; adds 
farther, <c fuppole we be ignorant of this [ellence] as we are like to be for 
“ any difcoveries that have been yet made, that it is a good argument to 
ft prove the uncertainty of philofophieal Speculations about the real elfences 
“ of things; but it is no prejudice to us, who enquire after the certainty 
“ of fuch efiences.” v 

I klnow no-body that ever denied the certainty of fuch real efiences or 
internal conftitutions, in things that do exift, if it be that that your Lordfhip 
means by certainty ol fuch eifences. If it be any other certainty that your 
Lordfhip enquires after, relating to fuch efiences, I confefs I know not what 
it is, iinee your Lordfhip acknowledges, “we are ignorant of thofe real 
** efiences, thole internal conllitutions, and are like to be fo;” and .teem 
to think it the incurable caufie of uncertainty in philoibphical ipecula- 
tions. 

Your Lordfhip adds, “ for although we cannot comprehend the internal 
“ frame and conftitution of things, nor in what manner they do flow from 
“ the fohftance..”^ 

Here I muil acknowledge to your Lordlhip, that my notion of thefe 
efiences differs a little from your Lordfhip’s; for I do not take them to flow 
from the fubftance in any created being, but to be in every thing that in¬ 
ternal conftitution, or frame, or modification of the lubftance, which God 
in his wifdom and good p leal u re thinks fit to give to every particular 
creature, when he gives a being: and fuch efiences I grant there are in all 
things that exift. four Lorclfhip's third inference begins thus: 

“ 3* alienees of things, as they are knowable by us, have a reality 

in them: for they are founded on the natural conftitution of things.” 

I think the real efiences of things are not fo much founded on, as that 
*hey are the very real conftitution of things, and therefore I eaiily grant there is 
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of being multiplied into more, ana tne lame elienee remaining. 

“ this one fun there is a real eifence, and not a mere nominal or abilrafted 
“ eifence : but fuppofe there were more funs; would not each of them have 
“ the real eilence of the fun ? For what is it makes the fecond fun to be 
“ a true fun, but having the fame real eilence with the firft? If it were but a 
nominal eilence, then the fecond would have nothing but the name.” 
This, my Lord, as I underhand it, is to prove, that the abdraft, general 
eifence of any fort of things, or things of the fame denomination, v. g. of 
man or marigold, hatha real being out of the underhanding; which I con- 
fefs, my Lord, I am not able to conceive. Your Lordlhip's proof here brought 
out of my Eifay, concerning the fun, I humbly conceive will not reach it: 
becaufe what is faid there, does not at all concern the real, but nominal 
eilence ; as is evident from hence, that the idea I ipeak of there, is a complex 
idea; but we have no complex idea of the internal conhitntion, or real ef¬ 
fence, of the fun. Befides, I fay exprefsly, that our dihinguilhing fub- 
ftances into fpecies by names, is not at all founded on their real offences. So 
that the fun being one of thefe fubhances, I cannot, in the place quoted by 
your Ldrdfhip, be fuppofed to.mean by offence of the fun, the real eifence of 
the fun, unlefs I hadfo exprdfed it. But all this argument will be at an end, 
when your Lordihip {half have explained what you mean by thefe words, 
“ true fan.” In my fenfeof them, any thing will be a true fun, to which 
the name fun may be truly and properly applied ; and to that fubdance or 
J 5 name fun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 


tb 


it that combination of fenfible qualities, by which arty thing elfe that is called, 
fun is didinguiflusd from other fubilanccs, i. e. by the nominal eifence : and 
thus our fun is denominated and diilinguiihed from a fixed ilar; not by a 
real eilence that we do not know (for if we did, it is poflible we fliotild find 
the real effence or conftitution of one of the fixed ftars to be the fame with 
that of our fun) but by a cpmplex idea of fenfible qualities co-exifting; 
■which, wherever they are found, make a true fun. And thus I crave leave 
to anfwer your Lordihip’s qu eft ion, “* for what is it makes the fecond fun to 
“ be a true fun, but having the fame real eifence with the firil r If it were 
“ but a nominal eilence, then the fecond would have nothing but the 
“ name.” 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal eifence, it would have fdme thing 

befides the name, viz. that nominal eilence, which is fuificieni to denominate 

it truly a fun, or to make it be a true fun, though we know nothing- of that 

real eifence whereon that nomiiMonedepends. Your Lordihip w ill nargue, 

that that real eifence is in the fecond fun, and makes the fecond fun. I grant 
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ideas in the mind, which are. merely creatures of the mind, i do not lee ; and 
1 * farther enauire, in conlidcrinnrvour Lordihip’s following words : 
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too. For that 'alone is it which makes it to be what it is. , 

That every individual liibftance which .'has a real, internal, individual 
conftitution, i. e. a real dlence, that makes it to be what it is, I readily 
grant. Upon this your Lordlbip lays, 

“Fete::, James, and John are all true and real men.” Anfw. Without 
doubt, fupnofing them to be men, they are true and real men, ice. luppoiing 
the nanie of that Ipecies belongs to them. And fo three bobaques are all true 
and real bobaoues/ lu.ppofmg the name of that fpecies of animals belongs to 
them-. 

For I be leech your Lordlbip to confider, whether in your way of arguing, 
by naming them Peter, James, and John, names familiar to us, as appropriated 
to individuals of the fpecies man. your Lordlhip does not at fir if iuppofe 
them men j and then very fafely alk, whether they be not all true and real 
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men ? But if I ihould alk your Lordfhip, whether Weweena, Chuckerey and 
Coufhcda, were true and real men or no? Your Lordlhip would not be able 
e, until 1 having pointed out to your Lordlhip the individuals called 
names, your Lordlhip, by examining whether they had in them 
hide qualities, which your Lordlhip has combined into that complex 
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to tdl me, until I having pointed out to your Lordlhip the individuals called 
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thole fenh 
idea, to which 

men : which, when your Lordlhip-'has determined, it is plain you did it by 
that which is only the nominal dlence, as not knowing the real one. But 
your Lordlhip farther afks. # 

. - “ What 'is i 'eter, James, and John, real men r Is it the aitri- 

“ buting the general name to them ? No certainly : but that the true and 
“ real elfenee of a man is in every one of them.” 

If when your Lordlhip aides, .what makes them men ? vour Lordlhip ufed 
the word, making, in the proper ienle for thcefiicient chufe, and in thaffenfe it 
were true, that the diericeof a man, i. e. the fpecifick eflenee of that fpecies, 
made a man; it would'undoubtedly follow, that-this fpecifick eflenee had a 
reality beyond that of being only a general abftradt idea in the mind.- But 
when it is laid, “ that it Lfhe true arid real dlence of a man in every one of 
** them that makes Peter, James, and John, true and real menthe true and 
real meaning of tiu.de words is no more, but that the eflenee of that fpecies, 

; : w ani\Bering me complex abilradt idea, to which thefpeeifick 
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them ill. But 1 do not lee now it win uieiicc iouow,.uwt v*. 

Ineeifick ideals not made by the mere a& of the mind. No, fays your Lordfhip; 

<«. 'Phere is fomething common to them all, which makes them of one P. 259* 
1* hind; and if the difference of kinds be real, that which makes them all oi 
one kind muff not be a nominal, but real elTence. ’ 
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humbly 
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1 afe agreed of, and this we call tl-- 

pi ex ideas , or combinations of the fe .properties in men's 
commonly annex fpeci&ck names, or names of forts or ki 
1 believe, your lord)nip does not tieny. I hcie comp— -- 
better name, I have called nominal eiTences; how properly. 
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Bat if any cne will help me to a better name for 
it; till then I mull, to exp refs'myfelf, ufe this, 
and the power of reafoning, being not the real effem 
your Lordfhip will agree : will your I '-v.-rimm <■ 
to make the thing wherein, they are fc 
of the kind called baboon, becaule th< 

this be not real enough to make the tiling of one kind and riot of anoi 
I do not fee how animal rationale can enough jto diftinguifli a man from 
an node: for that is but the nominal , not real effenee of that kind, ddigned 
by the name man. And yet, I ihppofe, every one thinks it real enough, to 
make.a real difference betvveen that and other kinds. And if nothing will 
ferve the turn, to make things of one kind and not of another (which, as I 
have fhewed, fignifi.es, no more but ranking of them under different fpeeifick 
n^mes) but their real, unknown eonftkutjions, which are the real efiencds we 
are fpeaking of, I fear it would be a long whik^before we fhould have really 
different,kinds of fu.bftance$,.or diflindt names'-for them j unlefs we could 
difiin.guifli them by thefc differences, of which we hare no diliinct concep¬ 
tion^, For I think it would not be readily anlVered me, if I fhould de¬ 
mand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal conftitution of a-flag 
from that of a buck, which are each of thepi very well known to be of one 
kind, and not of the other; and no-body qiw-ffions but that the kinds 
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whereof each of them is, are really different, f our Lordfhip farther 
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" akd this difference doth not depend upon the complex ideas of fub- 
fiances, whereby men arbitrarily join modes together in their minds.” 

I confess, my Lord, 1 know'- not what to fay to this, becaufe I do not 
know what thefe complex ideas of fubftances are, whereby men arbi trarily 
join modes together in their minds. - But I am apt to think there is a mi¬ 


ff ake in the matter, bv the words that follow, which are thefe; 

Ibid. <* For let them miftake in their complication of ideas, either in leaving 


“ Opt or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let their ideas be 
** what they,pleafe, the real e lie nee of a man, and an horfe, and a tree, are 
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;c juft what they were.” 

The. miftake I f’poke of, I humbly fuppofe is this, that things are here taken 
to be diftinguilhed by their real offences ; when by the very way of ipeaking 
of them, it is clear, that they are already diffingui (bed by their nominal effences, 
and are to taken to be. For what, t befeech your Lordfhip, does your Lord- 
ihip mean, when you fay, “ the real offence of a man, and an horfe, and a 
4< tree,” but that there are fuch kinds already fet out by the fignification* of 
thefe names, man, horfe, tree? And what, I befeech your Lordfhip, is the 
fignification of each of thefe fpeeifick names, but the complex idea it ffands 
for? And that complex idea is the nominal effenee, and nothing elfe. So 
that taking man, as your Lordfhip does here, to ftand for a kind or fortofindi- 
viduals .y all which agree in that common, complex idea, which that fpeeifick 
name ffands for; it is certain that the real effenee of all the individuals, com¬ 
prehended under the fpeeifick .name man, in your ufe of it, would be juft the 
fame, let others leave out or put into their complex idea of man what they 

pleafe; 
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the place of that complex idea, where you lay, tjte real ellencc of it tftulfas 
it was, or the very fame it was; does fuppofe the idea it ftands for to be fteadily 
the fame. For if I change the fignification of the word man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juft the fame individuals which in your Lordfhip fenfe it 
does, but fliu.t out foroe of thofe that to your Lordfhip are men in your fig- 
nification of the word man, or take in others to which your Lordfhip does 
not allow the name man: I do not think, your Lord flop will fay, that the real 
effence of man, in both thefe. fenfes, is the fame : and yet your Lordfhip feems 
to lay fo, when you lay, “ let men miftake in the complication of their ideas, 
“ either in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them; and let 
{ ‘ their ideas be what they pleafe; the real effence of the individuals com- 
“ prehended under the names annexed to thefe ideas, will be the fame:” 
for fo, I humbly conceive, it muft be put, to make out what your Lordfhip 
aims at. For as your Lordfhip puts it by the name of man, or any other fpe- 
cifick name, your Lordfhip feems to me to fuppofe, that that name ftands for, 
and not for, the fame idea; at the fame time. 
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fuch a fliape; let a third man’s idea be of an animal of fuch a fize and fliape, 
* out rationality; let a fourth's be an animal with a body or fuch a 


leaving o 


fliape, and an immaterial fubftance, with a power of reafoning; let a fifth 
leave out of his idea an immaterial fubftance : it is plain every one of thefe 
will call his a man, as well as your Lordfhip ; and yet it is as plain that man, 
as ftanding for all thefe difUnd, complex ideas, cannot be fuppofed to have 
the fame internal conftitution, i. e. the fame real eflence. The truth is, every 


diftind, abftrad idea, with a name to it, makes a real, diftind kind, whatever 
the real effence (which we know not of any of them) be. 


And therefore I grant it true, what your Lordfhip fays in the next words, P. 

“ and let the nominal eflences differ never fo much, the real, common effence 
“ or nature of the feveral kinds, is not at all altered by them;” i. e. that our 
thoughts or ideas cannot alter the real conftitutidns that are in things that 
exift; there is nothing more certain. But yet it is true, that the change of 
ideas to which we annex them, can and does alter the fignification of their 
names, and thereby alter the kinds, wh ich by thefe names we rank and fort 
them into. Your Lordfhip farther adds, 

“ And thefe real eflences are unchangeable, i. e, the internal confutations IbiJ 
“ are unchangeable.” Of what, I befeech your Lordfhip, are the internal 
ccynftitutions unchangeable ? Not of any thing that exifts, but of God alone; 
for they may be changed all as eaflly by that hand that made them, as the 
internal frame of a watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The in- 
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ternal conftitution or real effence of a fpecies : which, in plain Ei 
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more Slit this,whilft the fame fpecifick name, y. g. of man, horfe or tree, is 
annexed to, or made the fign of the fame abihadl, complex idea, under 
which 1 rank feveral individuals, it is impoffible but the real cdnftitution on 
which that unaltered complex idea, or nominal efTence, depends, mud; be 
the feme: i. e. in other words, where we find all the feme properties, we 
have reafon to conclude there is the feme real, internal conftitution, from 
which thofc properties flow. 

But your Lordfhip proves the real efences to be unchangeable, becau.fi; 
God makes them, in thefe following words: 

“ For however there may happen fbme variety in individuals by particu- 
a fer accidents, yet the eflences of men and horfes, and trees, remain al- 
“ ways the fame ; becaufe they do not depend on the ideas of men, but on 
“ the will of the Creator, who hath made feveral forts of beings.” 

It is true, the real constitutions! or eiTences of particular things exifting, 
do not depend on the ideas of men, but on the will of the Creator ; but their 
being ranked into forts, under fuch and fuch names, does depend, and wholly 
depend upon the ideas of men. 

Yoxlk Lordfhip here ending your four inferences, and all your difeourfe 
about nature; you come, in the next place, to treat of perfon, concerning 
which your Lordfhip difeourfeth thus: 

“ 2 . Let us now come to the idea of a perfon. For although the com- 
“ mon nature in mankind be the feme, yet we fee a difference in the feveral 
“ individuals from one another: fo that Peter, and James, and John, are all 
of the fame kind ; yet Peter is not James, and James is not John. But 
what is this diftindtion founded upon ? They may be cliftinguifhed from 
each other by our fenfes as to difference of features, difiance of place, 
&c. but that is not all j for fuppofing there were no fuch external differ¬ 
ence, yet there is a difference between them, as feveral individuals of the 
lame nature. And here lies the true common idea of a perfon, which 
arifes from that manner of fubftance which is in one individual, and is not 
" communicable to another. An individual, intelligent fubftance, is rather 
fuppofed to the making of a perfon, than the proper definition of it: for 
a perfon relates to fomething, which doth diftingmfh it from another in¬ 
telligent fubftance in the fame nature ; and therefore the foundation of it 
lies in the peculiar manner of fubliftenee, w hich agrees to one, and to 
none elfe of the kind : and this is it which is called perfonality,” 

But then your Lordfhip afks, “ but how-do our firnple ideas help us out 
’■ in this matter ? Can we learn from them the difference of nature and 
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“ perfon 

If nature and perfon are taken for two real beings, that do or can exift any 
where, without any relation to thefe two names, I muft coniefs I do not fee 
hoW fimple ideas, or any thing elfe, can help us out in this matter; nor 
can we from fimple ideas, or any thing elfe that I know, learn the difference 
between them, nor what they are. 

The reafon why I fpeak thus, is becaufe your Lordfhip, in your fore-cited 
words, fays, “ here lies the true idea of a perfon j” and in the foregoing dif- 
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my W i U , in me way of ideas, 1 begin at the other end, and think that the 
word perfon in itfelf fignifies nothing; and fo no idea belonging to it, no¬ 
thing can be Taid to be the true idea of it. But as foon as the common ufe 
of any language has appropriated it to any idea, then that is the true idea of 
a perfon, and fo of nature: but becaufe the propriety of language, i. e. the 
precife idea that every word ftands for, is not always exactly known, but is 
often diiputed, there is no other way for him that ufes a word, that is in dif- 
pute, but to define what he fignifies by it; and then the dispute can be no 
longer verbal, but muft neceflarily be about the idea which he tells us he 
puts it for. 

Taking therefore nature and perfon for the figns of two ideas they are 
put to hand for, there is nothing, I think, that helps us fo foon, nor fo well 
to find the difference of nature and perfon, as fimple ideasj for by enume¬ 
rating all the fimple ideas, that are contained in the complex idea that each 
of them is made to Hand for, we (lull immediately fee the whole difference 
that is between them. 

Far be it from me to fay there is no other way but this: your Lordfhip 
propofing to clear the diftindtion between nature and perfon, and having de¬ 
clared, “ we can have no clear and diftinft idea of it by fenfation or refle&ion, p 
« and that the grounds of identity and. diffin&ion come not into our minds 
« by the fimple ideas of fenfation and refk&ion gave me fome hopes of 
getting farther infight into thefe matters, fo as to have more clear and di- 
ftind apprehenfions concerning nature and perfon, than was to be had by 
ideas. But after having, with attention, more than once read over what 
your Lordfhip, with £» much application, has writ thereupon , I mult, with 
regret, confefs, that the way is too delicate, and the matter too abftrufe, for 
my capacity y and that I learned nothing out of your Lordfhip’s elaborate dif- 
courfe, but this, that I muft content jnyfelf with the condemned way of 
ideas, and defpaff of ever attaining any knowledge by any other than that, 
or farther than that will lead me to it. 

The remaining part of the chapter containing no remarks of your Lord- 
flrip upon any part of my book, I am glad I have no oocafion to give ypuf 
Lordfhip any farther trouble, but only to beg your Lordfhip’s pardon for dii$\ 
and to allure your Lordfhip that 1 am, * 

My LORD, 

Your Lordfhip’s molt humble 

and moil obedient fervant, 
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1 ON a review of thefe papers, lean hardly forbear-wondering at my 
elf what I have been doing in them; fince I can fcarce find upon 
what ground this controveriy with me hands, or whence it role, or. whither 
it tends. And I fhould certainly repent my pains in it, but that I conclude 
that your Lordfbip, who does not throw away your time upon flight mat¬ 
ters, and things of fma'll moment, having a quicker fight and larger views 
than I have, would not have troubled yourfelf fo much with my book, as to 
bellow on it feven and twenty pages together of a very learned treatiie, and 
that on a very weighty fubjebt; and in thofe twenty-feven pages, bring feven 
and twenty quotations out of my book; unlefs there were fomething in it 
wherein it is very material that the world fhould be fet right; which is 
what I earneftly defire fhould be done : and, to that purpofe alone', have 
taken the liberty to trouble your Lordfhip with this letter 



luranee, that it was not wilfully done. And if any where, in the warm purfuit 
of an argument, over-attention to the matter fhould have made me let flip any 
f orm of expreffion, in the leaf! circumilance not carrying with it the utinoft 
marks of that refpedt that I acknowledge due, and fhall always pay to your 
Lordfllip's perfon and known great learning, I difbwn it; and defire your 
Lordfliip to look on it as not coming from my intention, but inadvertency. 

Ko-bodv’s notions, 1 think, are the better or truer, for ill manners joined 
with them j and 1 conclude your Lordlhip, who fo well knows the different 
caft of men’s heads, and of the opinions that poffefs them, will not think it 
ill manners’in any one, if his notions differ from your Lordfhip’s, that he 
owns that difference, and explains the grounds of it as well as he can. I have 
always thought, that truth and knowledge, by the ill and over-eager manage¬ 
ment.of controverfies, lofie a great deal of the advantages they might receive, 
from the variety of conceptions there is in men’s finder flat) dings. Could the 
heats, and paition, and ill language be left out of them, they Would afford 
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write ; for when I have faid all I ca 


follow Ins own method, and perhaps cannot help it. Much lefs would it be 



that 



of mine, nor, as I think, does what i have written any way relate to; but 
that I and every one might have feen whom your Lordfhip’s arguments 
bore upon, and what intereft he had in the controverfy, and how far. At 
lead, my Lord, give me leave to with, that your Lordihip had (hewn what 
connection any thing I have fa id about ideas, and particularly about the idea 
of fubfiarice, about the pofftbility that God, if he.pleafed, might endue fom.e 
fyfletns of matter with a power of thinking or What I have faid to prove 
a God, &c. has with any objections, that are made by others, again it the 
doCtrine of the Trinity, or againft myiteries : for many paflages concerning 
ideas, fubflances, the poflibility of God’s bellowing thoughts on dome fyitems 
of matter, and the proof of a God, &c. your Lordfhip has quoted out of 
my book, in a chapter wherein your Lordihip profeiles to anfwer “ objec- 
“ tions againit the Trinity, in point of rcalon." Had I been able to di-f- 
cover in thefe paffages of my book, quoted by your Lordfhip, what tendency 
your Lordfhip had obferved in them to any 1'uch objections, 1 fhould per¬ 
haps have troubled your Lordfhip with lei's impertinent anfwers. But the 
uncertainty I was very often in, to what purpofc your Lordfhip brought 
them, may have made my explications of myielf lefs appoJite, than what 
your Lordihip might have expeCted. If your Lordfhip had /hewed me any 
thing in my book, that contained or implied any oppofition in it to any thing 
revealed in holy writ concerning the Trinity, or any other doCtrine contained 
in the bible, I fhould have been thereby obliged to your Lordihip for freeing 
me from that miftake, and for affording me an opportunity to own to the. 
world that obligation, by puhlickly'retraCting my error. For I know not 
any thing more difingenuous, than riot publickiy to own a conviction one has 
received concerning any thing erroneous in what one has printed; nor can 
there, I think, be a greater offence againft mankind, than to propagate a 
fallhood whereof one is convinced, specially in a matter wherein men are 
highly concerned not to be milled. 


relating to things of the higheft concernment. And I vvifh I could fay, 
there were no myfteri.es in it: 1 acknowledge there are tome, and I fear 
always will be. But where I want the evidence of things, there yet is 
ground enough for me to believe, becaufe God has faid it: "and I fhall pre- 
fently condemn and quit any opinion of mine, as foon as 1 am (hewn that 
it is contrary to any revelation in the holy feripture. But 1 muff confer is 
to your Lordfhip, that I do not perceive any fuch contrariety in any thing 
in my EBay of Human Uiulcrfbmding. 

Oates, Jan. 7, 
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My Lord, • " ■' ■ ■ f- '■ r 

Y OUR Lordfhip having done my Letter the honour to think it worth your 
reply, I think myfelf bound in good manners publickly to acknowledge 
the favour, and to give your Lordfhip an account of the effect it has had upon 
me, and the grounds upon which I yet differ .from you in thofe points, wherein 
i am dill under the mortification of not being able to bring my fentiments 
wholly to agree with your Lordfhip’s. And this I the more readily do, be- 
caule it fecms to me, that that wherein the great difference now lies between 
us, is founded only on your fears which, I conclude, upon a fedate review, 
your Lordfliip will either part with, or elfe give me other reafons, befioes 
your apprehenfions, to convince me of miftakes in my book, which your 
Lordfhip thinks may be of confequence even in matters of religion. 

.Your Lordfhip makes my Letter to confift of two parts.; my complaint 
to your Lordfliip, and my vindication of myfelf. You begin with my com¬ 
plaint ; one part whereof was, that I was brought into a controverly, wherein 
I had never meddled, nor knew how 1 came to be concerned in. lo this 
your Lordfhip is pleafed to promife me fadsfadtion. 

Since your Lordfhip has condefcended fo far, as to beat the pains to 
give me and others fatisfadtion in this matter, I crave leave to fecond your 
defign herein, and to premife a remark or two for the clearer underftanding 
the nature of my complaint, which is the only way to fatisfadtion in it. 

i . Then it is to be ohferved, that the.proportion which you difpute againft, 
as oppofite to the dodtrine of the Trinity, is this, that clear and diftindt ideas are 
necdiary to certainty. This is evident not only from what your Lordfliip fub- 
joins to theaccountof reafon, given hy the author of Chriftianity notmyfterious •, 
butalfo by what your Lordfliip fays here again, in youranfwer to me, in thefe 
‘ c ‘ words: 
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words: ** to lay all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear P. h- 
“ and diftind ideas, was the opinion I oppofed.” 

2. It is to beobferved, that this you call a new way of reafoning; and Vind.p.233, 

thofe that build upon it, gentlemen of this new way of reafoning. 331 ' 

3. It is to be obferved, that a great part of my complaint was, that I was 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, without any reafon 
at all. 

To this complaint of mine, your Lordfliip has had thegoodnefs to make 

this anlvver: " - : (' (' 

** Now to give you, and others, fatisfadtion as to this matter, I foal] fir ft Anf. p. 4. 

“ give an account of the occafion of it; and then foew what care I took to 
“ prevent mifunderftanding about it.” 

The firft part of the fatisfadlion your Lordfoip is pleafed to offer, is con¬ 
tained in thefe words: 

<« The occafion was this; being to anfwer the Objections, it* point of rea- P. 4* 

« fon, (which had not been anfwered before) the firft I mentioned was : That 
<f it was above reafon, and therefore not to be believed. In anfwer to this, 

«< I propofed two things to be confidered: 1. What we underftand by rea- P. s- 
“ fon. 2. What ground in reafon there is to rejedt any do&rine above it, 

“ when it is propofed as a matter of faith.” 

S£ As to the former I obferved, that the Unitarians, in their late pamphlets, 
te talked very much about clear and diftindt ideas and perceptions, and that 
<« the myfteries of faith were repugnant to them; but never went about to 
“ ftate the nature and bounds of reafon, in fuch a manner as they ought to 
<* have done, who make it the rule and ftandard of what they are to believe. 

« But ladded, that a late author, in a book called Chriftianity not myfterious, 

« had taken upon him to clear this matter, whom for that caufe I was bound 
« to conlider : the defign of this difcourfe related wholly to matters of faith, 

« and not to philofophical fpeculations; fo that there can be no difpute 
«« about his application of thefe he calls principles of reafon and certainty. 

When the mind makes ufeof intermediate ideas, to difoover the agree- 
« ment or difagreement of the ideas received into them; this method of 
<■* knowledge, he faith, is properly called reafon or demonftration. 

“ The -mind, as he goes on, receives ideas two ways. 

“ t. Bv intromiftion of the fenfes. P. 6. 

<* 2. By confidering its own operations. 

“ And thefe Ample and diftindt ideas are the foie matter and foundation 
** of all our reafoning.” 

And fo all our certainty is refolved into two things, either “ immediate 
« perception, which is felf-evidence; or the ufe of intermediate ideas, 

“ which difoover the certainty of any thing dubious : which is what he 
•** calls reafon. 

“ Now this, I laid, did fuppofe, that we muft have clear and diftindt 
«« ideas of whatever wc pretend to any certainty of in our mind's (by reafon) 

" and that the only way to attain this certainty, is by comparing thefe ideas 
<* together; which excludes all certainty of faith or reafon, where we can- 

not have fuch clear and diftiuft ideas. 
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“ f’RoM hence I proceeded to/ihew,. that we could not have fucli clear and 
diftind ideas as were neceflary in the prelent debate, either by fenfatipn or 
reflection, and confequently we could not attain to any certainty about it; 
For which I inftanced in the nature of fubftance and perfon, and the dif- 

tindion.between them. ; • 


“ And by virtue of thefe principles, I laid, that I did not wonder that 
“ the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning had almoft difearded fub- 
“ dance out of the reafonable part of the world.” 

This is all your Lordlhip fays here, to give me, and others, fatisfadion, 
as to the matters of my complaint . For what follows, to the 35 th page of 
your Aniwfr, is nothing but your Lordlhip’s arguing again ft what I have 
laid concerning fubltanc.e. 

In thele words therefore, above quoted, I am to find the fatisfadion your 
Lordlhip has promifed, as to the occafion why your Lordlhip made me one 
of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, and in that joined me with 
the Unitarians, and the author of Chriftianity not myfterious. But I crave 
leave to reprefent to your Lordlhip, wherein the words above-quoted come 
Ihort of giving me fatisfadion. 

In the firif place, it.is plain they were intended for a Ihort narrative of 
what was contained in the tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Dodrine 
of the Trinity, relating to this matter. But how could your Lordlhip think, 
that the repeating the fame things over again could give me or any-body 
elfe fatisfadion, as to my being made one of the gentlemen of this new way 


of reafoning? 

Indeed I cannot fay it is air exad repetition of what is to be found in the 
beginning of that tenth chapter; becaufe your Lordlhip laid, in that tenth 
chapter, that “ the author of Chriftianity not myfterious gives an account of 
“ reafon, which fuppofes that we mull have clear and diftind ideas of what- 
“ ever we pretend to a certainty of in our minds.” But here, in thepaflage 
above fet down, out of youraniwer to my letter, I find it is not to his account 
of reafon, but to fomething taken out of that, and fomething borrowed by 
him out of my book, to which your Lordlhip annexes this luppofition. For 
your Lordlhip fays, “ now this, I faid, did fuppofc that we mull have clear 
“ and diftind ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds 
“ (by reafon.)” 

If your Lordlhip did lay fo in your Vindication of the dodrine of the Tri¬ 
nity, your Printer did your Lordlhip two maaiifeft injuries. The one is, that 
he omitted thefe words [by reafon : and the other, that he annexed your 
Lordlhip’s words to the account of reafon, there given by the author of 
Chriftianity not myfterious; and not to tliofe words your Lordlhip here lays 
you annexed them to. For this here refers to other words, and not barely to 
that author’s account of reafon ; as any one may fatisfy himfelf, who will 
but compare thefe two places together. 

One thing more feems to me very remarkable in this matter, and that is, 
that “ the laying all foundation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear 
“ and diftind ideas, ftiould be the opinion which you oppofe,” as your Lordlhip 
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dedares j and that this fliould be it for which the Unitarian, the author- of 
Chnitianity not myfterious, and I, are jointly brought on the ftage, under 
the title of the Gentlemen of this new way of Reafoning : and yet no one 
quotation be brought out of the Unitarians, to fhew it to be their opinion; 
nor any thing alledged out of the author of Chriftianity not myfterious, to 
i it to be his; but only fotne things quoted out of him, which are laid 
t ° 1 . PP®j e foundation of certainty to be laid upon clear and diftind ideas: 
w lien mat they do fuppofe it, is not, I think, felf-evident, nor yet proved. 

. ut this l am fure, as to myfelf, I do no-where-lay all foundation of cer~ 
tainty in clear and dblind, ideas; and therefore am /fill at a lofs, why I was 
made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning. 

. Another thing wherein your Lordfhip’s narrative, intended for my fa- 
tisfadioft, comes ihort of giving it me, is this; that at moft it gives but an 
account of the occafion why the Unitarians, and the author of Chriftianity 
not myfterious, were made by your Lordfhip the gentlemen of this new way 
of realoning. But it pretends not to fay a word why I was made one of 
them; which was the thing wherein I needed fatisfadion. For your Lord- 
imp breaks oft your report of the matter of fad, juft when you were come 
to the matter of my complaint; which you pals over in filence, and turn 
you? difeourfe to what I have faid in my letter : for your Lordfhip ends the 
account of the occafion, in thefe words : “ the gentlemen of this new way 
“ of reafoning had almoft difearded fubftance out of the reafonabie part of 
“ the world.” And there your Lordfhip flops. Whereas it is in the words 
that immediately follow, that I am brought in as one of thole gentlemen, of 
vyhich I would have been glad to have known the occafion; and it is in 
tms that I needed fatisfadion. For that which concerns the others, I med¬ 
dle not with; I only deft re to know upon what occafion, or why, I was 
brought into this difputc of the Trinity. But of that, in this account of 
the occafion, 1 do not fee that your Lordfhip fays any thing. 

I have been forced therefore to look again a little clofer into this whole 
mattei : and, upon a frefli examination of what your Lordfhip has faid, in your 
\ indication of the dodrine of the Trinity, and in your anfwer to my letter, I 
come now to fee a little clearer, that the matter, in fhort, ftands thus: The 
author of Chriftianity not myfterious was one of the gentlemen of this new 
way of reafoning, becaufe he had laid down a dodrine concerning reafon, 
which fuppofed clear and diftind ideas neceflary to certainty. But that doc * 
trine of his tied me not at all to him, as may be feen by comparing his ac¬ 
count of reafon with what I have faid of reafon in my Eftay, which your 
Lordfhip accufes of no fuch fuppofition ; and fo I flood clear from his account 
of reafon, or any thing it fuppofes. But he having given an account of the 
original of our ideas, and having laid fomething about them conformable to 
what is in my Eflay, that has tied him and me fo dole together, that by this 
lort of connection I cztnc to be one of the gentlemen of this new way of rea~ 
fopingi which confifts in making clear and diftindl ideas neceffary to cer~ 

tainty; though I no-where fay, or fuppofe, clear and diftind ideas neceflary 
to certainty. 
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How youf Lordfhip came to join me with the 
myfterious, I think is now evident. And he be* 

Lordfhip joins me to the Unitarians, 
of reafon anfwered j give me leaver 1 
tion of this link on that fide alfo, i. e.wl 
and the Unitarians in this point, viz. 
ftary to certainty j that great battery, it 
the dodrine of the Trinity in point of reafon. 

Now as to this, your Lordfhip fays, “ that 
** explained the nature and bounds of reafon, as , 

“ Chnftianity not myiterious hath endeavoured to rnai 
“ and takes upon him to make this matter clear.” 
blip lets down his account of reafon at large. 

I Will not examine how it appears, that the author 
myfterious gave this account of reafon, to iupply the defed 
herein, or to make amends for their not having done it. Your Lon a 
not quote any thing out of him, to fhew that it was to make amends for 
what the Unitarians had negle&ed. I only look to fee how the Unitarians^ 
and he come to be united, "in this dangerous principle of the neceffity of 
clear and diftind ideas to certainty : which is that which makes him a gen¬ 
tleman of this new and dangerous way of reafoningj and confequently me 
too, becaufe he agrees in fome particulars with my Eilay. 

Now, my Lord, having looked over his account ot reafon, as let down 
by your Lerdihip j give me leave to fay, that he that ihall compare that ac- 
count of reafon with your Lordfhip’s animadverlion annexed to it, in thefe 
.p.2335. words, “ this is offered to the world as an account of reafon 3 but to ftiew 
“ how very loofe and unfatisfadory it is, I delire it may be conlidered, that 
“ this dodrin ■ fuppofes that we muft have clear and diftind ideas of what- 
“ ever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds ; and that the only way 
** to attain this certainty, is by comparing thefe ideas together; which ex- 
“ eludes all certainty of faith or reafon, where we cannot have fuch clear 
« and diftind ideaswill, I fear, hardly defend himiclf from wondering 
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at the way your Lordfhip has taken to ftiew, how loofe and unfatisfadory 
an account of reafon his is; but by imagining that your Lordfhip had a great 
mind to fay fomething againft clear and diftind ideas, as necclkuy to cer¬ 
tainty ; or that your Lordfhip had iome reafon for bringing them in, that 
does not appear In that account of reafon ; fince in it, from one end to the 
other, there is not the leaft mention of clear and diftind ideas. Nor does 
he (that I fee) fay any thing that fuppofes that we muft have clear and di- 
ftind ideas of whatever we pretend to any certainty of in our minds. _ 

Bu r whether he and the Unitarians do, or do not, lay all foundation of 
certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diftind ideas, I concern not 
myfelf: all my enquiry is, how he and I and the Unit ome to be join¬ 

ed together, as gentlemen of this new way of reafoiling ? 
as far. as I can truce and ohferve the connexion, is only th 
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our minds, is realon ; ana that the nund 


:ne lueas received uuo 
nd receives ideas by the iatromif- 
“ lion of the fenfcs, and by confidering its own operations. And theie 

n, ' ri foundation of all our rea- 


ftmple and diftindt ideas<are the foie matter and 
“ foiling."’ This, becaufe it feems to be borrowed out of my book, is that 
which unites me to him, and by him confequently to the Unitarians. 

And thus 1 am come to the end of the thread of vour Lordthip’s dif- 
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courfe, whereby I am brought into the company of the gentlemen of this 
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new way or reatonmg, and thereby bound up in the bundle and eaufe of the 
Unitarians arguing again ft the dodtrine of the Trinity, by objections in 
point of reafon. 

I have been longer upon this, than I thought I fhould be; but the thread 
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that ties me to the Unitarians being fpun very fine and fubtile, is, as it naturally 
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falls out, the longer for it, and the harder to be followed, fo as to difcover the 




connection every-where. As for example; the thread 


ties 


to the 




author of Chriftianity not myfterious, is To fine and delicate, that without lay¬ 
ing my eyes clofe to it, and poring a good while, I can hardly perceive how it 
hangs together; that becaufe he fays what your Lord flap charges him to fay, 
in the 234 th page of your Vindication, &c. and becaufe 1 fay what your Lord- 
fhip quotes out of my Effay, in the fame page, that therefore l am one of the 
gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, which your Lord (hip oppofes in the 
Unitarians, as dangerous to the dodtrine of the Trinity. This connection of 
me with the author of Chriftianity not myfterious; and by him, v 


the 


Unitarians; (being in a point wherein I agree with your Lon.ilh.ip, and not 
*m, if they do lay all the foundation of knowledge in clear and diftindt 


with them, 




ideas) is, I lay, pretty hard for me clearly to perceive now, though your Lord- 
fhip has given me, in your letter, that end of the clue which, was to 


to lead me to 

it, for my fatisfadlion; but was impoffible for me, or (as I think) anybody 
elfe to difcover, while it ftood as it does in your Lordihip’s Vindication, &c. 

And now, my Lord, it is time I afk your Lordfihip’s pardon, for faying in 
my firft letter, “ that I hoped I might fay, you had gone a little out of your 
M way to do me a kindnefs;” which your Lordlhip, by fo often repeating of 
it, feems to be difpleafed with. For, belides that there is nothing out of the 
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way to a willing mind, I have now the fatisfadlion to be joined to the author 
of Chriftianity not myfterious, for his agreeing with me in the original of cur 
ideas and the materials of our knowledge (though 1 agree not with him, or 


an 


ny body elfe, in laying all foundation of certainty in matters of faith, in 
and. diftindt ideas ;) and his being joined with the .|Jnitarians, by giving 
account of reafon, which fuppofes clear and diftiifet ideas, as neceftary to 
all knowledge and certainty ; I have now, I fay, the fatisfadlion to fee how I 
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ky directly in your Lordfhip’s way, in oppofing thefe 
foundation of certainty, as to matters ot faith, upon c 
i. e. the Unitarians, the gentlemen of this new way o 
ous to the doftrine of the Trinity. For the author c 
Serious agreeing with them in fome things, and with 
joined to them on one fide by an'account of reafon, i J 

'diftincft ideas neceflary to certainty ; and to me on the other fide, by faying, 
■ << the mind has its ideas from fenfation and reflection, and that thole are the 
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materials and foundations of all pur knowledge, &c. 
but fo ranged in a row, your Lordfhip may place yourielf fo, that we may 
feeni but one objedt, and fo one (hot be aimed at us all together ? Though, 
if your Lordfhip would be at the pains to change your flation a little, and 
view us on the other fide, we lhould vifibly appear to be very far afunder; 
and I, in particular, be found, in the matter controverted, to be nearer to 
your Lordfhip, than to either of them, or any body elle, who lay all foun¬ 
dation of certainty, as to matters of faith, upon clear and diftinCt ideas. 
For I perfectly a||nt to what your Lordfhip faith, “ that there are many 
“ things of which we may be certain, and yet can have no clear and di- 
Vink.j5.s33. “ ftinCt ideas of them.” 

Besides this account of the occafion of bringing me into your Lord (Lip's 
chapter, wherein objections againft the Trinity in point of reafon are anfwercd, 
which we have confidered; your Lordfhip promifes “ to lhew what care you 
“ took to prevent being mifunderflood about it, to give me and others fatis- 
«« faction, as to this matter:” which I find about the end of the fir A quarter 
of your Lordfliip’s ahfwer to me. All the pages between, being taken up in 
a difpute againft what I have Laid about fubftance, and our idea of it, that I 
think has now no more to do with the queftion, whether I ought to have 
been made one of the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning, or with my com¬ 
plaint about it; though there be many things in it that 1 ought toconftder apart, 
to {hew the reafon why I am not yet brought to your Lordfhip’s fentiments, 
by what you have there laid. To return therefore to the buiinefs in hand. 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ I come therefore now to lhew the care I took to 
“ prevent being mifunderftood; which will beft appear by my own words, 
“ viz. I mull do that right to the ingenious author of the Eftay of Human 
« Underftanding (from whence thefe notions are borrowed, to ferve other 
“ purpofes than he intended them) that he makes the cafes of fpiritual and 
*'* corporeal fubfknces to be alike.” 

These words, my Lord, which you have quoted out of your s' indication, 
See. I, with acknowledgement, own, will keep your Lordfhip from being naif- 
unclerftood, if any one lhould be in danger to be fo foolifhly miftaken, as to 
think your Lordfhip could not treat me with great civility when you pleafed; 
or that you did not here make me a great compliment, in the epithet which 
you here beftow upon me. 1 'hefe words alfo ot your Lordfhip, will certainly 
prevent you rLordfliip’s being mifunderftood, in allowing meto have made the 
cafe of fpiritual and cornoreal fubftances to be alike. But this was not what 1 
— complained of: my complaint was, that I was brought into, a controverfy, 
wherein what I had written had notliing more to do, than in any other contro- 
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verfy whatfoever ; and that I was made a party on one fide of a queftion, 
though what 1 laid in my book made me not more on the one fide of that 
question, than the other. And that your Lordfliip had To mixed me, in many 
places, with thofe gentlemen, whofe objections again ft the Trinity in point 
of reafon your Lordfliip was anfvvering, that the reader could not but take 
me to be one of them that had objected again ft the Trinity in point of 
reafon. As for example ; where your Lordfhip firft: introduces me, your 
Lordfliip fays, “That the gentlemen of this new way of reafoning have almoft Viud. 
“ difcarded fubftance out of the reafonable part of the world. For they not 
“ only tell us, that we can have no idea of it by fehfation and reflection; but 
* ‘ that nothing is fignified by it, only an uncertain fuppofition of we know not 
“ what.’ And for thefe words, B, i. chap. 4. §181. of my EfTay is quoted. 

Now, my Lord, what care is there taken? what provifion is there made, 
in the words above alledged by your Lordfliip, to prevent your being mifun- 
derftood, if you meant not that I was one of the gentlemen of this new way 
of reafoning ? And if you did mean that I was, your Lordfhip did me a mani- 
feft injury. For .1 no-where make clear and diftinCt ideas neceflary to certain¬ 
ty; which, is the new way of reafoning which your Lordfhip oppofes in the 
Unitarians, as contrary to the doCtrine of the Trinity. Your Lordfliip fays, 
you took care not to be mifunderftood. And the words wherein you took 
that care, are thefe: “ I raitft do that right to the ingenious author of the P. 35. 
“ Eflay of Human Underftanding, (from whence thefe notions are borrow- 
“ ed, to ferve other purpofes than he intended them) that he makes the 
“ cafe of fpiritual and corporeal fubftanees to be alike. ” Bu t which of thefe 
words are they, my Lord, 1 befeech you, which are to hinder people from 
taking me to be one of the gentlemen of that new way of reafoning, where¬ 
with they over-turn the doCtrine of the Trinity ? I confefs, my Lord, I can¬ 
not fee any of them that do: and that I did not fee any of them that could 
hinder men from that miftake, I (hewed your Lordfhip, in my firft letter to 
your Lordfhip, where! take notice of that paflage in your Lordfbip’s bqok. 

My words are : “ I return my acknowledgement to your Lordfliip, for'the .P- 5? 

“ good; opinion you are he.!?' pleafed to exprefs of the author of the E-fiay of 
Human Underftanding ; and that you do not impute to him the ill ufe 
fome may have made of his notions. But lie craves leave to fay, that he 
“ fhould have been better preferved from the hard and finifter thoughts 
“ which fome men are always ready for; if, in what you have here publifh- 
“ ed, your Lordfliip had been pleafed to have fhewn where you directed 
“ your difcourfe againft him, and where again ft others, from p. 234 to p. 

“ 262. Nothing but my words and my book being quoted, the world will 
“ be apt to think that I am the perfbn wlio argue againft the Trinity and 
“ deny myfteries, againft whom your Lordfhip direds..thofe pages. And in- 
“ deed, my Lord, though I have read them over with great attention, yet, 

“ in many places, I cannot difeern whether it be againft me, or any-body 
“ elfe, that your Lordfhip is arguing. That which often makes the dif- 
“ Acuity, is, that I do not fee how what I fay does at all concern the con— 

“ tf overly your Lordihip is engaged in, and.yet I alone am quoted.” To 
which complaint of mine your Lordfliip returns 110 other anfvver, but refers me 

to 


to the fame padage again for fatisfadion; and tells me, that t herein yon took 
care not to be mifunderilood. Your Lordffiip might fee that thofe word;? 
did not fatisfy me in that point, when I did myfelf the honour to write to 
your Lordffiip; and how your Lordffiip fhould think the repetition of them 
in your anfwer, fhould fatisfy me better, I confefs I cannot tell. 

I make the like complaint in thefe words: “ This paragraph, which con- 
“ tinues to prove, that we may have certainty without clear and diitind 
“ ideas, I would flatter myfelf is not meant again ft me, becaufe it oppofes 
“ nothing that I have faid, and fo fliall not fay any thing to it; but only 
“ fet it down to do your Lordlhip right, that the reader may judge. Though. 
<< 1 do not find how he will eafily overlook me, and think 1 am not at all 
te concerned in it, lince my words alone are quoted in feveral pages imme- 
4 * diately preceding and following: and in the very next paragraph it is faid, 
" how they come to know ; which word, they, mull iignify fome-body 
e ‘ befides the author of Chrillianity not myflerious; and then, I think, by 
" the whole tenour of your Lordffiip’s difcourfe, no-body will be left but 
“ me, poffible to be taken to be the other; for in the fame paragraph your 
“ Lordfhip fays, the fame perfons fay, that, notwithflanding their ideas, it 
“ is poffible for matter to think.” 

“ I know not what other perfon fays fo but I; but if any one does, I am 
({ fure no perfon but I fay fo in my book, which your Lordfhip has 
“ quoted for them, viz. Human Underftanding, B. iv. ch. 3. This, which 
** is a riddle to me, the more amazes me, becaufe I find it in a treatife of 
c< your Lordfhip’s, who fo perfectly underftands the rules and methods of 
writing, whether in controverfy or any other way: but this, which 
s< feems wholly new to me, I fliall better umlerftand, when your Lordfhip 
pleafes to explain it. In the mean time, I mention it as an apology for 
myfelf, if fometimes I miftake your Lordfhip’s- aim, and fo mifapply my 
f‘ anfwer.” 

To this alfo your Lordfhip anfwers nothing, but for fatisfadion refers me 
to the care you took to prevent being mifunderftqod; which, you fay, appears 
by thofe words of yours above-recited. But whlf there is in thofe words that 
can prevent the miftake I complained l was expdfed to; what there is in 
them, that can hinder any one from thinking that I am one of the they and 
them that oppofe the dodrine of the Trinity, with arguments in point of 
reafon; that I mufj; confefs, my Lord, I cannot fee, though I have read 
them over and over again to find it out. 

The like might be faid in refped of all thofe other paffages, where I 
make the like complaint, which your Lordffiip takes notice I was frequent 
in ; nor could I avoid it, being almofl every leaf perplexed to know whe¬ 
ther I was concerned, and how far, in what your Lordlhip faid, lince my 
words were quoted, and others argued againft. And for fatisfadion herein, 
I am fent to a compliment of your Lordfhip’s. I fay not this, my Lord, 
that I do not highly value the civility and good opinion your Lordffiip 
has exprefTed of me therein ; but to let your Lordffiip fee, that ! was not fo 
rude as to complain of want of civility in your Lordffiip: but my complaint 


“ P°fes than he intended them." But, my Lord, how this helps in the cafe to 
prevent my being miflaken to be one of thole whom your Lordfhip had to do 


with in this chapter, in anfwering objections in point of reafon againfl the 
nity, I inuft own, I do not yet perceive : for thefe notions, whic’ 

Blip is there arguing againfl, are all taken - c ’ ’ 

by no-body that I know, but ycur Lordfhip, _ vx Ui3 lvvu 

it is, that hath borrowed them to ferve other purposes than I intended them, I 
mufl leave to your Lordfhip to determine. 1 , and I thi nk every body elfe with 
me, will be at a lofs to know who they are, till their words, and not mine. 


yum dmwci to my letter, ror lartner latisraction, add as 
it was too plain that the bold writer againfl the myfleries of our ?, 35.. 
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WITH fubmiffion my Lord, it is as plain as print can make it, that what- 
'er notions and expreffions that writer took from my book; thofe in queilion, ‘ 
hich your Lordfhip there calls thefe notions, triy book is only quoted for; 


mi 


ever notions 

which your Lordfliip there calls thefe notions, my book is only quoted for; 
nor does it appear, that your Lordfhip knew that that writer had any where 
made ufe of them: or, if your Lordfhip knew them to be anywhere in his writ- Vlnd.p.2 3S r. 
ings, the matter of aflonifhment and complaint is flill the greater, that your 
Lordfliip lliould know where they were in his writings ufed to ferve other pur¬ 
poses than I intended them; and yet your Lordfhip fhould quote only my 
book, where they were ufed to ferve only thofe purpofes I intended them. 

How much this is for my vindication, we fhali prelently lee: but what it can 
do to give fads faction to me or others, as to the matters of my complaint, 
for which it is brought by your Lordfliip, that I confefs I do not fee. Poi¬ 
nty complaint was not againfl thofe gentlemen, that they had call any afper- 
fions upon my book, againfl which I defired your Lordfhip to vindicate me ; 
but my complaint was of your Lordfhip, that you had brought me into a 
controversy, and fo joined me with thofe againfl whom you were difputing 
in defence of the Trinity, that thofe who read your Lordfhip's book, would 
be apt to miflake me for one of them. 

But your Lordfhip afks, “ what could be faid more for my vindication ?” 

My Lord, I ihall always take it for a very great honour, to be vindicated by 
your Lordfliip againfl others. But in the prefent cafe, .1 wanted no vindica¬ 
tion againfl others: if my book or notions had need of any vindication, it 
was only againfl your Lordfhip; for it was your Lordfliip, and not others. 


who li 


had in your book difputed againfl paflages quoted out of mine, for fe~ 


pages together 
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turns upon the adverfarics of it. 

Your Lordlhip adds, “ and the true reafon why the plu 
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not my grounds, I will not, 
is plain from what your Lordihip here fays, t 
Lordflrip’s fo pofitively, and in fo many places, making me < 
men of the new way of reafoning, was but an imagi“-" r • 

Your Lordihip fays, “ he built upon thofe, which ! 

“ grounds ; but it is but an imagination in ; 
imagine .; and with all due refpedt, give me le 

imagination too. For it appears to me no foundation to think, that bees 
or any body agrees with me in things that are in my book, and fo a f 
be of my opinion; therefore he imagines he'agrees with me ft 
which are not in my book, and are not my opinion. As in 
fore us; what reafon is there to i n ti|||| fjj||f||| ||ji ■ 
myfterious imagined, that he built 
of certainty in clear :J ~ 

down in my book; 
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•which with fuhmifTion, my Lord, feems to me to be no reafon at all: unlefs 
it can be a reafon to afcribe my words to another man, and me together, which 
he never Lid; becaufe your Lordfhip imagines he might, if he would, have 
laid them. And ought not this, my Lord, to fatisfy me of the care you 
took, not to be mifunderifood r 

Your Lordfhip goes on to drew your care to prevent your being mifun- 
derflood: your words are, “ but you [i. e. the author of the letter to your P- 
Lord (hip] fay, you do not place certainty only in clear and di ft in cl ideas, 
but in the dear and vifible connection of any of our ideas. And certain¬ 
ty of knowledge, you tell us, is to perceive the agreement or difligreement 
of ideas, as expreifed in any proportion.' Whether this be a true account , 
of the certainty of knowledge, or not, will be prefently coniidercd. But 
“ it is very poflible he might miftake, or mifapply your notions; but there 
“ is too much reafon to believe he thought them the fame: and we have 
“ no reafon to be ferry, that he hath given you this occafion for explaining 
7 vour meaning, and for the vindication of yourfelf, in the matters you ap¬ 
prehend I had charged you with.” 

You r Lordfhip herein lays, it is very poftible the author of Chriftianity 
•'* ""'^erious might mifhke, or mifapply my notions. I find it indeed 
hie, that my notions may be miltaken and mifapplied; if by mif- 
ied, be meant drawing inferences from thence, which belong not to 
them. But if that poflibility be reafon enough to join me in the plural num¬ 
ber with the author of Chriftianity not mysterious, or with the Unitarians; 
it is as much a reafon to join me in the plural number with the Papifts, when 
our Lordfhip has an occafion to write again# them next; or with the Lu- 
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ly joined to, as your Lordfhip : for, as I humbly conceive, no-body has fo 
much miltaken and mifapplied my notions, as your Lordfhip. I fhould not 
take the liberty to fay this, were not my thinking fo, the very reafon and ex - 
cufe for my troubling your Lordfhip with this fecond Letter. For, my 
Lord, I do net fo well love con troverfy, efpecially with fo great and fo learn¬ 
ed a man as your Lordfhip, as to fay a word more ; had I not hopes to fhewt, 
for my excufe, that it is rny misfortune to have my notions to be miftaken 
or mifapplied by your Lordfhip. 

Your Lordfhip adds “ but there is too much reafon to believe, that he P. 56 



ther he himfelf laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diflindt ideas, is 
more: than I know. But what that “ too much reafon to believe, that he 
thought ” that I did, is, I am lure, is hard for me to guei's, till yotir Lordfhip 
is pleafed to name it. For that there is not any fuch thing in my book, to ?dve 
him, or any body elfe, reafon to think fo, I fuppofe your Lordfhip'is now 
fatisfied : and I would not willingly fuppofe the reafon to be, that unlefs he, or 
VOL. I. V y y 


fomebody elfe thought fo, my book could not be brought into the difputc - 
though it be not eafy to find any other. It follows in your Lordfhip’s letter: 

** And we have no-reafon to be forry, that he hath given you this eccu- 
“ lion for the explaining your meaning, and for the vindication of yourfelf 
“ in the matter you apprehended 1 had charged you with.” 

My Lord, I know not any occafion he has given me of vindicating mv~ 
felf: your Lord (hip was pleaded to join me with the gentlemen of the new 
way of reafoning, who laid all foundation of certainty in clear and diftindt 
ideas. All the vindication I make, or need to make in the cafe, is, that I lay 
not all foundation of certainty in clear and diflindt ideas ; and fo there 
was no reafpn to join me with thofe that do. And for this vindication of 
myfelf, your Lordfhip alone gives me occafion : but whether your Lordfhip 
has reafon to be forry, or not forry, your Lordfhip bed knows. 

Your Lordfhip goes on, in what is defignedfor myfatisfadtion,as followeth: 
“ And if your anfwer doth not come fully up in all things to what I could 
“ wifh ; yet I am glad to find that in general you own the myfteries of the 
“ chri/lian faith, and the fcriptures to be the rule and foundation of it.” 

Which words, my Lord, feem to me rather to (hew, that your Lordfhip 
is not willing to be fatisfied with my book, than to fhew any care your 
Lordfhip took to prevent people’s being led by your Lordfhip’s book into a 
miflake, that I was one of the gentlemen of that new way of reafoning, who 
argued againll the doftrine of the Trinity. 

T he gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, whom your Lordfhip fets your¬ 
felf to an fiver in that ioth chapter of your Vindication of the doftrineof the 
Trinity, are thofe who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and diftincl 
ideas; and from that foundation raife objections againft the Trinity, in point' 
of reafon. Your Lordfhip joins me with thefe gentlemen in that chapter, and 
calls me one of them. Of this I complain * and tell your Lordfhip, in the 
place and words you have quoted out of my letter, ** that I do not place cer- 
“ tainty only in clear and diftinCt ideas.” I expected upon this, that your 
Lordfhip would have aifoiled me, and laid, that then I was none of them; nor 
fhouid have been joined with them. But in dead of that your Lordfhip tells me, 
ct my aniv/er doth notcome fully up in all things, to what your Lordfhip could 
wifh.” The queflion- is,- whether I ought to be lifted with- thefe, and ranked 
on their fide-, who place certainty only in clear and diftinCt ideas ? What more, 
diredt and categorical anfwer could your Lordfhip wifh for, to decide’this ques¬ 
tion, than that which I give ? To which nothing can be replied, but that 
it is not true : hut that your Lordfhip does not objedl to it; but fays, “ it 
u does not come fully up in all things to what your Lord(lrip could wifh.” 
What other things there can be wifhed for in an anfwer, which, if it be true, 
decides the matter, and which is not doubted to be true, comes not within 
my gucfs. But though my anfwer be an unexceptionable anfwer, as to-the 
point in queflion, yet, it feems, my book is not an unexceptionable book, be- 
caufe I own, that in it I fay, that certainty of knowledge is to perceive the 
** agreement or dYagreement of any ideas, as exprefled in any propofition.” 
Whether it be true, that certainty of knowledge lies in inch a perception, is 
nothing to the queflion here; that, perhaps,, we may have an occafion to exa- 
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mine in another place. The quell ion here is, whether I ought to have been, 
ranked with thofe, who lay all foundation of certainty in clear and dill in it 
ideas ? And to that, I think, my anfwer is a full and decilive anfwer; and 
there is nothing wanting in-it, which your Lord (hip could wilh for, to make 
it fuller. 

But it is natural the book fhould be found fault with, when the author, 
it teems, has had the ill luck to be under your Lordfhip’s ill opinion. This 
I could not but be furprized to find in a paragraph, which your Lord (hip 
declares was designed to give me fatisfaition. Your Lordlhip fays, “ though 
“ my anfwer doth not come up in all things to what you could with ; yet 
“ you are glad to find, that in general I own the myftefies of the chriftian 
“ faith, and the leriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” 

My Lord, I do not remember that ever I declared to your Lordlhip, or any 
body elfe, that I did not own all the do&rines of the chriftian faith, and the 
feriptures to be the foie rule and foundation of it. And therefore I know no 
more reafon your Lordlhip had to fay, that you are glad to find, that in ge¬ 
neral 1 own, dec. than I have reafon to fay, “ that l am glad to find, that in 
“ general your Lordlhip owns the myfteries of the chriiiian faith, and the 

feriptures to be the foundation and rule of it.” Unlefs it be taken for 
granted, that thofe who do not write and appear in print, in controverfies of 
religion, do not own the chriiiian faith, and the feriptures as the rule of it. 

I know, my Lord, of what weight a commendation from your Lordlhip’s 
pen is in the world: and I perceive your Lordlhip knows the value of it, 
which has made your Lordlhip temper yours of me with fo large an alloy, for 
fear poffibly left it ihould work too ftrongly on my vanity. For whether I 
conlider where thefe words Hand, or how they are brought in, or what inti¬ 
mation they carry with them; which way foever I turn them, I do not find 
they were intended to puff me up, though they are in a paragraph purpofely 
written to give me fatisfadfiion ; and grounded on words of mine, which feem 
to be approved by your Lordlhip before any in my letter; but which yet have 
nothing to do in this place (whither your Lordlhip has been at the pains to 
fetch them f§om mypoftfeript) unlefs it be to give vent to fo extraordinary a 
fort of compliment: for they are, I think, in their fubjedt, as well as place, 
the remote!! of any in my letter, from the argument your Lordlhip was 
then upon ; which was to fhew what care you had taken not to be mifun- 
derftood to my prejudice. For what, I befeech you, my Lord, would you 
think of him, who from fome words of your Lordlhip’s, that feemed to. 
exprefs much of a chriftian fpirit and temper (for fo your Lordlhip is pleafed to 
fay of thefe of mine) Ihould leek occafion to tell your Lordlhip, and the world, 
that he was glad to find that your Lordlhip was a chriftian, and that you 
believed the Bible? For this, common humanity, as well as Chriftian charity, 
obliges us to believeof everyone, who calls himfelf a chriftian, till he manifefts 
the contrary. Whereas the laying, I am glad to find finch an one believes the 
fcripture, is underftood to intimate, that I knew the time when he did not; 
or, at leait, when I fufpedted he did not. But perhaps your Lordlhip had 
feme other meaning in it, which I do not fee. The largenefs of your Lord¬ 
lhip’s mind, and the charity of a father of our church, makes me hope that I 
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pafled not in year Lordfl'Jp's opinion for a. heathen, till your Lordfhip read 
that pafl t poftfcript of my late letter to you. 

But to return to the fatikdidion year Lordfhip is giving me. To thole 
words quoted out of my paftfbript, your Lordfhip lubjoiris: “ which words 
«« feem to exprefis fo much of a chriftian fpirit and temper, that I cannot 
“ believe you intended to give any advantage to the enemies of the chriftian 
“ faith; : but w I r there hath not been too jrn: open don for them to apply 
“ them in that manner, is a thing very fit for you to conflder.” 

Your Lordfhip .here again exp redes a favourable opinion of my intentions, 
T ratefuliy acknowledge :> but you add, “ that it is Midi* me to con- 
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icr there hath not been too juft occafion for them to. apply 
tnem m that manner." My Lord, I fhall do what your Lordfhip thinks 
is fit for me to do, when your Lordfbip does me the favour to tell me, who 
thofe enemies of the faith are, who have applied thofe words of my poft- 
feript, (for to thofe alone, by any kind of conftrudion, can I make your 
Lordfhip’s word, “them," refer) and the manner which they have applied 
them in, and the too juft occafion they have had fo to apply them. For I 
confefs, my Lord, I am at a lols as to all thefe 5 and thereby unable to obey 
your Lordfhip’s commands, till your Lordfhip does me the favour to make 
me underftand all thefe particulars better. 

But if by any new way of conftrudion, unintelligible to me, the word, 
them, here fhall be applied to any pafiages of my Eftay of Human Under- 
{landing ; I rauft humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the whole 
courfe of what your Lordfhip has deiigned for my fatisfadion, that though my 
complaint be of your Lordfhip’s manner of applying what I had publifihed 
in my Eftay, fo as to intereft me in a controverfy wherein I meddled not; 
your Lordfhip all along tells me of others, that have misapplied I know not 
what words in my book, after I know not what manner. Now as to this 
matter, I befeech your Lordfhip to believe, that when any one, in fuch a 
manner, applies my words contrary to what I intended them, lb as to make 
them oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that contro¬ 
verfy again ft the Trinity, as your Lordfhip knows I complain your Lord¬ 
fhip has done, I fhall complain of them too; and confider, as well as lean, 
hat fatisfadion they give me and others in it. 

Your Lordfhip’s next words are: ** for in an age, wherein the myfteries 
of faith are fo much expofed, by the promoters of fcepticifm and infide¬ 
lity ; it is a thing of dangerous conlequence to ftart fuch new methods 
of certainty, as are apt to leave men’s minds more doubtful than before; as 
will loon appear from youi: concefftons." 

T-hrse words contain a further accufation of my book, which fhall be 
confidered in its due place. What I am now upon is the fatisfadion your 
Lordftiip is giving me, in reference to my complaint. And as to that, what 
follows to the 46th page is brought only to fhewthat your Lordftiip had rea- 
fpn to fay, “ that my notions were carried beyond my intentions:" for in 
thefe words your Lordfhip ’winds up all the foil6 . eight or nine pages, 

yi$, “ thus far I have endeavoured, with all poflible brevity and cl ear n efs, 
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“ to lay down your fenfe about this'; 

“ proved, that I had reafon to fay, that your 
4 ‘ your intentions.” 

I beg leave to remind your Lordfhip, th 
Lordfhip laid, “ that my notions were carried bey< 
not fo ablurd, as to turn what was matter ofackno 

And therefore, in fhewing the care you ha 


fitisfabtion, your Lordfhip needed not to have been at fo 


long a deduction, to prove to me, that you hadreafon for faying what was fo 
manifeftly in my favour, whether you had reafon for faying it or no. But my 
complaint was, that the new way ofreafoning, accufed by your Lordfhip, as. 
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e to the dodrine of the Trinity 






in laying all foundation of 


taintyin clear and diftinbt ideas, your Lordfhip ranked me amongft the y 
flemen of this new way of reafoiling, though 1 laid not all foundation of 
certainty in clear and diflindt ideas. And this being my complaint, it is 
for this that there needs a reafon. Your Lordfhip fubjoins, 

“ Bu r you flill Teem concerned that Iquote your words ; although I declare p 
“ they were ufed to other purpofes than you intended them. I doconfefs to 
“ you, that the reafon of it was, that I found your notions, as to certainty p, +7> 
“ by ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriftianity not 
“ niyfterious went upon and that he had nothing which looked like reafon, 
iPflv-vf* nrinrinlft : which made me fo much endeavour to 
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“ if that principle were removed; which made me fo much endeavour to 
**■ fhew that it would not hold. And fo, I fuppole, the reafon of my men- 
« tioning your words fo often, is no longer a riddle to you.” 

My Lord, he that will give liimfelf the trouble to look into the 61 ft page 
of my former letter, where I fpeak of your Lordfhip’s way of proceeding as a 
riddle to me; or into the 59th page, which your Lordfhip here quoted, for 
my fectning concerned at it; will find my complaint, in both places, as well 
as feveral others, was, that I was fo every-where joined with others under 
the comprehenfive words of they and them, 6cc. though my book alone was 
every-where quoted, “ that the world would be apt to think I was the perfon 
'** who argued againit the Trinity and denied tnyfteries again ft whom 
your Lordlhip directed thefe very pages. For fo I exprefs myfelf in that 
very 59th page, which your Lordfhip here quotes. And as to this, your 
Lordfhip’s way of writing (which is thefubjedt of my complaint) is (for any 
thing your Lordlhip has in your anfwer laid to give me fatisfadtion)as much 
flill a riddle to me as ever. 

For that which your Lordfhip here fays, and is the only thing T can find 
your Lordfhip has laid to clear it, feems to me to do nothing towards it. Your 
Lordfhip fays, “ the reafon of it was,, that you found my notions, as to cer- p. 47? . 

tainty by ideas, was the main foundation which the author of Chriftianity 
M .not myfterious went upon,” &c. 

With fubmifflon, I thought your Lordfhip had found, that the founda¬ 
tion, which the author of Chriftianity not niyfterious went upon, and for 
which he was made one of the gentlemen of the new way of reasoning, op¬ 
posite to the doctrine of the Trinity, was, that he made, orfuppofed, clear Vind. p.232.-. 
anddiftindt ideas neceffary to certainty; but that is not my notion,, as to cer- MAnt.p.i*.. 

tainty 
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tainty by ideas. My notion of certainty by ideas is, that certainty con fills in 
the perception of the agreement or di(agreement of ideas, fuch.as we have, 
whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and diftindt or no : nor have 
I.any notions of certainty more than this one. And if your Lordfhip had 
for this called me a gentleman of a new way of reafoning, or made me one 
of the oppoiers of the do&rine of the Trinity, I thou Id perhaps have won¬ 
dered; but Ihould not at all have complained of your Lordfhip, for diredtly 
queftioning this or any of my opinions : I Ihould only have examined what 
your Lordfhip had faid to.fupport, or have defired you to make out, that 
charge again# me ; which is what I final! do by and by, when I come to exa¬ 
mine what your Lordfhip now charges this opinion with ; but I fhall not 
add any complaints to my defence. 

That which I complained of, was, that I was made one of the gentlemen 
of the new way of reafoning, without being guilty of what made them fo ; 
and fo was brought into a chapter, wherein I thought myfelf not concerned: 
which was managed fo, that my book was all along quoted, and others ar¬ 
gued again# ; others were entitled to what I laid, and I to what others faid, 
without knowing why, or how. Noram I yet, I mu# own, much en¬ 
lightened in the reafon of it; that was the caufe why I then thought it a new 
way of writing ; and that mu# be my apology for thinking fo flail, till I 
light upon, or am directed to, feme author who has ever writ thus before. 

An d thus I come to the end of what your Lordfhip has faid, to that part of 
my letter which your Lordfhip calls my complaint; wherein, I think, I have 
omitted nothing which your Lordfhip has alledged for the fatisfadion of 
others, or myfelf, under thofc two heads, of the occalion of your Lordfhip’s 
way of writing as you did, and the care you took not to be mifunderftood. 
And if, my Lord, as to me, it has not poffibly had all the fuccefs your Lord- 
fhip propoled; I beg your Lordfhip to attribute it to my dulnefs, or any 
tiling rather than an un will ingn efs to be fatisfied. 

My Lord, I fo little love controverfy, that I never began a difpute with 
any-body ; nor fliall ever continue it, where others begin with me, any lon¬ 
ger than the appearance of truth, which fir# made the write, obliges me not 
to quit It. But lea# of all, would I have any controverfy with your Lordfhip, 
if I had any delignin writing, but the defence of truth. I do not know my 
own weaknefs, or your Lordfhip’s ftrength fo little, as to enter the lifts with 
your Lordftiip only for a trial of lid 11 , or the vain and ridiculous hopes of 
viftory. Nothing, I know, but truth on my fide, can fupport me again# fo 
great a man; whofe very name in writing and authority, in the learned 
world, is of weight enough to crufh and link whatever opinion has not that 
felid bafis to bear it up. 

There are men that enter into difputes to get a name in controverfy, or 
for Come little bye-ends of a party : your Lordfhip has been fo long in the 
fir# rank of the men of letters, and by common confer# fettled at "the top 
.of this learned age, that it mu# pals for the utmoft folly, not to think, that 
if your Lordfhip condefcended fo far, as to meddle with any of the opinions 
of lb inconfiderablc a man as I am, it was with a defign to convince me of 
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is with this latistaCtion I return th 
a miftake, your Lordfhip will c.erta: 
which I fliall embrace, with the 

received from your Lordfhip’s inftru&ions. a™ <•««>- j 
mean time, will have the goodneIs to allow me, as bec< 
jng to profit by the favour you do me, to (hew your Lc 


mate ha 
:>ur Lord- 
and it 
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ing to profit by the favour you do me, to thew your Lordfhip- 
and in what points your Lordfliip’s arguments have failed to 
For, as on the one fide it would not become one that would 
Lordfhip to acknowledge himfelf convinced, before he is con 
know your Lordfhip would blame me for it, if a fhould do- 
other fide, to continue to diflent from your Lordfhip, where you have done 
me the honour to take pains with me, without giving you my reafons for 
it, would, I think, be an ungrateful and unmannerly fulfennefs. 

Your Lordflfip has had the goodnefs to write fever al leaves, to give me 
fotisfaction as to the matter of my complaints. I return your Lordfhip my 
moil humble thanks for this great condefcenfion j which I take as a pledged 
that you will bear with the reprefentation of my doubts, in other points, 
wherein 1 am fo unlucky as not to be yet thoroughly enlightened by your 
Lordflfip. And fo I go on to the remaining parts of your letter, which, I 
think, may be comprehended under thefe two, viz., thofe things in my Eflay, 
which your Lordflfip now charges, as concerned in the eontroverfy of the 
Trinity ; and others, as faulty in themfelves, whether we confider them 
with refpedt to any doctrines of religion or no. 

In the clofe of your Lordfhip’s letter, after fome other expreffions of civi¬ 
lity to me, for which I return your Lordflfip my thanks, 1 find thefe words: 

I do allure you, that it is out of no diirefpedt, or the lead ill-will to you, 
« that I have, again conlidered this matter; but becaufe I. am further con:- 
«•< vinced, that "as you have dated your notion of ideas, it may be of dan- 
(t gerous confequence to that article of the chridian faith,, which I endca- 
u vour to defend." 

This now is a dired charge again ft my book ;. and I mud own k: a great 
fatisfa&ion to me, that I fhall now be no longer at a lofs, who it is your 
Lordfhip means j that I flrall (land by myfelf, and mylelf anfwer for my 
own faults, and not be fo placed in’finch an.aflbciatioix with others, that will 
hinder me from knowing what is my particular guilt and dm re m the accufii— 
tion. Had your Lordfhip done me the favour to have treated, me fo before, 
you had heard nothing of all thofe complaints which have been fo trouble- 
l'ome to your Lordfhip. 

To take now a right view of this matter, it is fit to confider the beginning, 
and prog refs of it: your Lordfhip had a eontroverfy with the Unitarians; 
they, in their anfwer to your Lordfifip’s lermons, and elfewhere, talk of 
ideas j the author of Chridian it/ not myderious, whether an Unitarian or no, 
your Lordfhip fays not, neither dol enquire, gives an account of reafon, which, 
1 ' ‘ as 
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■as your Lordfliip lays, fuppofe? certainty to confift only in clear and diftindt 
ideas; and becaufe he expreiles himfelf in lame other tilings conformable 
to what I had laid in my book, mv book is brought into the controverfy, 
though there be no luch opinion in it, as your Lordfliip oppofed. For what 
that was, is plain both from what has been obferved out of the beginning 
of tlie tenth chapter of your Vindication of the Trinity, and the fourteenth 
page of your letter, viz. this propofition, “ that certainty, as to matters of 
“ faith, is foundedUpon clear and d ill in ft ideas:” but my book not hav¬ 
ing that propofition in it, which, your Lordihip then oppofed, as over¬ 
throwing niyfteries of faith, at that time, fell, by I know not what chance 
and misfortune, into the Unitarian controverfy. * 

Iff on examination, ray book being not found guilty of that propofition, 
which your Lordfliip, in your vindication of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
oppofed, becaufe it overthrows the myfteries of faith ; I thought it acquit¬ 
ted, and clear from that controverfy. No, it muft not efcape fo: your 
Lordihip having again coniidered this matter, has found new matter of 
accufation., and a new charge is brought againft my hook ; and what now 
is it ? even this, <c That as I have ftated the notion of ideas, it may be of 
“ dangerous confequepye to that article of the chriftian faith, which your 
“ Lordfliip has endeavoured to defend.” 
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The accufation then, as it now ftands, is, that my notion of ideas 
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doubt, be thought to Ihew a great inclination to have the accufecl be fuf- 
nefted, rather than anv evidence of being guilty of any thing; and fo would 
immediately be difmiifed, without hearing any plea to it. But in contro- 
veriies in print, wherein an appeal is made to the judgment of mankind, 
the ftrict rules of proceeding in juftice, are not always thought neceftfary to 
be obferved; and the fentence of thofe who are appealed to, being never 
formally prononounced, a caufe can never be difmiiied as long as the -pro- 
fee u tor is plealed to continue or renew his charge. 

As to the matter in hand, though what your Lordfliip fays here againft mv 
book, be nothing but your apprehenfion of what may be ; yet no-body will 
think it ftrange, or unfui table to your Lordihip’s character and ftation, to 
be watchful over any article of the chriftian faith, efpecially one that you 
have endeavoured to defend; and to- warn the world of any thing your 
Lordfliip may fufpeft: to be of dangerous confequence to it, as far as you can 
efpy it. And to this give me leave, my Lord, to attribute the'trouble 
your Lordihip has been at, to write again in this matter. 

Another thing I muft take notice of, in this your Lordfhip’s new charge 
againft my book, that i t is againft my notion of ideas, as I have ftated it. This 
containing all that I have faid in my EfTay concerning ideas, which, as your 
Lordihip takes notice, is not a little; your Lordihip, I know, would not be 
thought to leave fo general an accufation upon my book, as you could re¬ 
ceive no anlwer to: and therefore though your Lordihip has not been pleafed 
plainly to fpecifyhere the particulars in my notionof ideas,whichyourLordfhip 

apprehends 
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dangerous confequence to that article which your Lord 
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has defended; I iltall endeavor'tdlrtd them' ^otheipim'o^yom 
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fafhionable drefs.’ 

*' Let men expreis their minds by ideas, if they pleafe,* and take plea- 
iure in lortmg, and comparing, and conne&ing of them, I am not for- 
wai to condemn them : for every age mull have its new modes $ and it 
f ver y W^V* truth and rea fon be received in any garb. I was therefore 
, ? nou g h Lom condemning your way of ideas, till I found it made the 
only ground of certainty, and made ufe of to overthrow the myileries of 
out faith* as I told you in the beginning/* 

T hese words, leading to your Lordihip’s accufation, I thought the likelieif 
ihew me what it was in my book, that your Lordihip now declared again!!. 


„ i . * ? < ri J .4-,v* : uunu uuw ucuarcu againiu 

ao what might be of dangerous confequence to that article you have defended * 
and thatdeemed to me to lie in thofe two particulars, viz. the makinglo much 
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i. e. in the 


uitj o! the word ideasand my placing, as I do, certainty in ideas, i. e. in me 
things hgndied by them. And thefe two feem here to be the particulars which 
your Lordihip comprehends under my way by ideas. But that I might not be 
led into mil take by this pailage, which feerned a little more obfeure and doubt- 

u t0 T me ’ . ncou f d !iave W1 lhed; I confulted thofe other places, wherein 
>°ui jLordihip teemed to exp refs, what it was that your Lordihip now accufed 
in my book, in reference to the Unitarian controveriy; and which your Lord- 
imp appiehenus may be of dangerous confequence to that article. 

in ?f, clofc of the words above-quoted, out of the i 
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my way of ideas, till your Lordihip found it made the only ground of 

certainty, and made uie of to overthrow the myheries of our faith as 
you told me iri the beginning.” 

Mr Lord, the way of ideas which your Lordihip oppofed at firfh, was the 
way of certainty only by clear and dirtind ideas; as appears by you. words 
above-quoted, out of your r 4 th page: but that, your Lordihip now knows 
was not my way of certainty by ideas, and therefore that, and all the ufe 
can be made of it to overthrow the myileries of our faith, be that as it 
will, cannot any more be charged on my book, but is quite out of doors : 

Zt yOU r faid m th r c hc Z innin S’ g ave me no light into what 

was your Lordihip s prefen t accufation. 

„ B y r P a £ e ,^ c 2 3 d ’ 1 fouild thefe words: “ when new terms are made P. 2 
uie of, by ill men, to promote feepticifm and infidelity, and to overthrow 
; ‘he ".yfter K? ol our faith, we have then reafon to Aquire in» 

„ ?? d f °^ ndatI , on , a ? d tendency of them. And this was the 


true and only reafon of my looking into this way of certainty by idea? 
hecauie I found it >» * y Y ucab* 


“ becaufe I found it applied to fuch purpofes.” 

Hebe, my Lord, your Lordihip feeras to lay your accufation wholly 
againlt new terms and their tendency. Y 
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And 


Mr. Locke’s Reply to the 

Anb in another place your Lordlhip has thefe words: 

« The world hath been ftrangely amufed with ideas of late ; and we 
« have been told, that ftrange things might be done by the help of ideas; 

<«. and yet theft' ideas, at laft, come to be only common notions of things, 

« which we npuft make uft of in our reafoning. You [i. e. the author of 
«« the Eflay concerning Human Underftanding] fay in that chapter, about 
«< the exigence of God, you thought it molt proper to exprefs yourfelf, in 
« the moft ufual and familiar way, by common words and expreflions. I 
would you had done id quite through your book: for then you had never 
«. r.-jven that occafion to the enemies of our faith to take up your new way 
“ of ideas* as an effectual battery (as they imagined) againft the myfteries 
<«. pf the chriftian. faith. But you might have enjoyed the falisfadtion of 
“ your ideas long enough, before I had taken notice of there, unlefs I had 
m found them employed about doing mifchief.” 

By which places it is plain, that that which your Lordfhip apprehends in 
my hook, ** may be of dangerous, confequence to the article which your 
“ Lordlhip hasendeayoured to defend,” is my introducing new terms; and that 
whickyour Lordihip inftances in, is that of ideas. Andthe reafon of yourLord- 
fliip gives, in every of thefe places, why your Lordlhip has fuck an apprehen- 
lion of ideas, as “ that they may be of dangerous conlequenee to that article of 
«'« faith, which your Lordlhlp has endeavoured to defend, is, becaufe they have 
« been applied to Inch purpoles. And I might? (your Lordlhip fays) have 
•« enjoyed the latisfa&ion of my ideas long enough, before you had taken 
“ notice of them, unlefs your Lordlhip had found them employed in doing 
<< mifchief.” Which, at laft, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, 
4 nd no more, viz, that your Lordlhip fears ideas, i. e, the term ideas, may, 
feme time or other, prove of very dangerous confluence to what your 
Lordlhip has endeavoured to defend, becaufe they have been made ufe of in 
arguing againft it. For I am.fure your Lordlhip does not mean, that you 
apprehended the things, fignified by ideas, may be of dangerous eonfe- 
“ 'quence to the article of faith your Lordlhip endeavours to defend,” becaufe 
they have been made ufe of againft it: for (befides that your Lordlhip men¬ 
tions terms) that would be to expect that thofe who oppofe that article, 
fhould oppofe it without any thoughts ; for the thing fignified by ideas, is 
nothing but the immediate objects of our minds in thinking : fo that unlefs 
anv one can oppofe the article your Lordlhip defends, without thinking on 
fomething, he rauft ufe the things fignified by ideas: for he that thinks, 
muft have fome immediate objetf of his mind in thinking, i. e. mult have 
ideas. ; 

But whether-it be. the name or the thing* ideas in bound; or ideas in fig- 
nification, that your Lordihip apprehends may be of dangerous conlequenee to 
that article of faith, which your Lordlhip endeavours to defend, it feems to me, 
I will not fay a new way of reafouing (for that belongs to me) but were it not 
your Lord {hip's, I Ihouid think it a very extraordinary way of reafoning, to 
write againft a book, wherein your Lordlhip acknowledges they are not uled 
to bad purpofes, nor employed to do mifchief: only becaufe that you find that 

ideas 


3 
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ideas are, by thofe who oppofe your Lordihip, employed to .do mifchief; 


as the immediate objedls of the mind ilghihed by thofe terms, may be, in 
your Lordihip’s apprehenllon, of dangerous confequenee to that article ; I 
do not fee how your Lordihip’s writing again ft the notion of ideas, as dated 
in my book, will at all hinder your oppofers from employing them in doing 
mifehief, as before. 

. However, be that as it will, fo it is, that your Lordihip apprehends thefe 
“ new terms , thefe ideas, with which the world hath, of late, been fo ftrangely 
“ amu fed (though at laft they come to be only common notions of things, P. 93 
“ as your Lordihip owns) may be of dangerous co.iifequence to-that article/’ 

My Lord, if any, in their anfwer to your Lordihip’s fermons, and in then- 
other pamphlets, wherein your Lordihip complains they have talked fo much 
of ideas, have been troublefome to your Lordihip with that term ; it is hot 
ft range that your Lordihip fhould be tired with that found : but how natural 
foever it be to our weak conllitutions to be offended with any found,wherewith 
an importunate din hath been made about our ears; yet, my Lord, i know 
your Lordihip has a better opinion of the articles of our faith, than to think 
any of them can be overturned, or fo much as ihaken with a breath, formed 
into any found or term whatsoever. 

Names are but the arbitrary marks of conceptions; and fo they be fuffi- 
ciently appropriated to them in their ufe, I know no other difference any of 
them have in particular, but as they are of eafy or difficult pronunciation, and 
of a more or Ids pleafant found : and what particular antipathies there may 
he in men, to feme of them upon that account, is not eaiy to be foreieen. 

This I am fare, no term whatfoever in itfelf bears* one more thaii another, 
any opppfftion to truth of any kind * they are only proportions that do, or 
can oppofe the truth of any article or doctrine: and thus no term is privi¬ 
leged from being- fet in oppohtion to truth. 

There, is no word to be found, which may not be brought into a propo- 



eaiily perfuade myfelf (whatever your Lordihip hath faid in the heat of your 
concern) that you have bellowed fo much pains upon my book, becaufe the 
word idea is fo much ufed there. For though upon my faying, in my chapter 
about the exiilence of God, t( that I fcarce ufed the word idea,in that whole 
“ chapter; your Lordihip willies, that I had done fo quite through my book:” ibid, 
yet I mull rather look upon that as a compliment to me, wherein your Lord¬ 
ihip wiffied, th# my book had been all through fuited to vulgar readers, not 
uled to that and the like terms, than that your Lordihip has fuch an apprehen - 
fion of the word idea; or that there is any fuch harm in the ufe of it, in Head of 
the word notion (with which your Lordihip feems to take it to agree in iigni- p. z s . 
hcation) that your Lordihip would think it worth your while to fpend any part 
of your valuable time and thoughts about my book, for having the word idea 
fo often in it: for this would be to make your Lordihip to write only againil 
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an impropriety of fpeech. I ox 
.lion in your Lord (hip to have 
what your Lordihip has writ s 

perfuade one; and ! would, fen *« y ---- : • i- 

the term of idea for a better, if your Lordihip, or any one, could help me 
it. For. that notion will not fo Well Hand for every immediate object 
fit rmnrl in thinkimr. as idea does. I have fas 1 euefs) lomewhere given 


tp it. for. tiiat notion will not 10 wen liana roi every iuiuk,ui4k vwjvvv 
of the mind in thinking, as idea does, 1 have (as l.guels). lomewhere given 
a reafon in my book; by Ihewing that the term notion is more peculiarly 
appropriated to a certain fort of thofe objects, which 1 call mixed modes : 



think there is 

or fafeination in any of them. 

be the word idea proper or improper, I do not lee how it is the 
e, becaufe ill men have made ufe of it, or beeaufe it has been 
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of thefe, or any other term, can be produced, which has not been made ufe 
of by fuch men, and to fuch purpofos. And therefore, <l if the Unita- 
“ nans, in their late pamphlets, have talked very much of, and ft ran gel y 
“ arnufed the world with ideas;’ I cannot believe your Lordihip will think 
that word one jot the worfe, or the more dangerous, becaufe they ufe it; 
any more than, for their ufe of them, you will think reafon or leripture 
terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordihip lays, in the bot¬ 
tom of this-93-d page, that « I might have enjoyed the fatisfatfion of my 
« ideas long enough, before your Lordihip had taken notice of them, unleis 
“ you had found them employed in doing mifehiefwi 11 T * 
when your Lordihip has conlidered again of this matter, pr« 


wuca yuui uao wumiuoivu - . ' l m •* 

Lordihip to let me enjoy Hill the fatisfaClion I take in my ideas, i. e. as 
much fatisfadtion as I can take in fo fmall a matter, as is the ufing of a pro¬ 
per term, notwithflanding it fhould be employed by others in doing mif- 
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For, my Lord, if I Ihould leave it wholly out of my book, and fubflitute 
the word notion every-where in the room cl it; and every body elfe do fo 
too (though your Lorddiip does not, I fuppofe, lufpedt that I have t 
nity to think they would follow my example) my book would, it leer 
the more to your Lordlhip’s liking: but I do not fee how this would one 
jot abate the mifehief y.oUr Lordihip complains of. Foflthe Unitarians 
», might as much employ notions, as they do now ideas, to do inifehief : un¬ 
left they are fuch fools as to think they can conjure with this notable word 
idea*, and that the force of what they lay lies in the found, and not in the 
fig ni.fi cat ion of. their terms. 

Tins lam fure of, tiiat the truths of the chriflian religion can be no more 
; battered by one word than another; nor can they be beaten down or en¬ 
dangered, by any found whatsoever. And I dm apt to flatter myfelf, that 
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‘ againit the myberies of the chribian 

of ideas, nothing, I think, can be conbru. 

tnyfelf by that of ideas; and not by other m 
antienter banding in the JSnglifh language. 

My new way by ideas, or my way by ideas, which bfteft occurs in your 
Lordfhip’s letter, is, I confefs, a very large and doubtful exprefiion; and 
may, in the full latitude, comprehend my whole Efliay : heeauie treating- in 


it of the underbanding, which is nothing but the : 


ivnoie ivnay : Deeauie ireanng in 
it the faculty of thinking, I could 
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not well treat of that faculty of the mind, which confilfs in thinking, with¬ 
out coniidering the immediate objects of the mind in thinking, which I 
call ideas : and therefore in treating of the underbanding, 1 guefs it will not 
be thought brange, that the greateb part of my book has been taken up, in 
confidefing what thefe objeds of the mind, in thinking, are; whence they 
come; what ufe the mind makes of them, in its feveral waiys of thinking; 
and what are the outward marks whereby it fignifies them to others, or re¬ 
cords them for its own ufe. And this, in fhort, is my way by ideas, that 
which your Lordfhip calls my new way by ideas: which, my Lord, if it be 
new, it is but a new hibory of an old thing. For I think it will not be doubted, 
that men always performed the addons of thinking, reafoning, believing, and 
knowing, juft after the fame manner that they do now: though whether 
the fame account has heretofore been given of the way how they performed 
thefe addons, or wherein they confitbcd, I do not know. Were I as well 
read as your Lord (hip, I fhould have been fafe from that gentle reprimand 
of } bur Lordfhip’s, for “ thinking my way of ideas new, for want of look- P. 8n 
<f ing into other men’s thoughts, which appear in their books.” 

Your Lordfhip’s words, as an acknowledgement of your inbrudions in the 
cafe, and as a warning to others, who will be lb bold adventurers as to fpin any 
thing barely out of their own thoughts, I fhall let down at large : and they 
run thus: <e whether you took this way of ideas from the modern philofo- P. So. 
pher, mentioned by you, is not at all material; but I intended no reiiedion 
upon you in it (for that you mean by my commending you as a fchoiar of 
fb great a maber) I never meant to take from you, the honour of your oWn 
inventions: and I do believe you, when you fay, that you wrote from yoiir 
own thoughts, and the ideas you had there. But many things may leetn 
new to one, who converfes only with his own thoughts, which really are not 
“ fo; as he may find, when he looks into the thoughts of other men, which 
appear in their books. And therefore, althoughi have a juft efteein for the 
** invention of fuch, who can fpin volumes barely out of their own thoughts; 

■ f yet I am apt to think they would oblige the world more, if, after they have 
“ thought fo much of themfelves, they would examine what thoughts others 
“ have had before them, concerning the fame things : that fo tbofe may not 
be thought their own inventions, which arc common to themfelves and 

“ others. 
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iny guarantee and vindicator in that point, who 
and, as fuch, to write again ft it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this refpedT: my book 


ft nee it hath had the misfortune to 


in it, for their novelty 3 as “ new way of reafonin^ 


“ reafon ; new fort of certainty; new termsr n_ 


r places 
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“ thod of certainty/" &c. and yet in o 

think it worthy in me of your LordfL. r - T - -, , v 

others have faid before. As where I fay, “ in the different make of men s 
44 tempers and application of their thoughts, fotne arguments prevail more 
° on one, and fome on another, for the confirmation of the fame truth : 
your Lordfhip afks, “what is this different from what all men of under- Vmd. P .2 4 9- 
“ Handing have faid ?” Again, I take it your Lordfhip meant not theft? 
words for a commendation of my book, where you fay; but if no more be 
meant by “ the iimple ideas that come in by fenfation or refledlion, and their !’• *3- 
being the foundation of our knowledge/’ but that our notions of things 
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“ our ideas only reprefen t to us fuch things, from whence we bring argu- 
“ meats to prove the truth of things ?” 

And “ the world hath been ftrangely amufed with ideas of late 3 and we P.93. 
“ have been told, that ftrange things might be done by the help of ideas 3 
“ yet thbfe ideas, atlaft, come to be only common notions of things, which 
“ we muft makeufe of in our reafoning.” And to the like purpofe. in other 

places. ... # 

Whether therefore at laft your Lordfhip will refolve, that it is new or 
no, or more faulty by its being new,, muft be left to your Lordfhip. This 
I find by k, that my book cannofo avoid being condemned on the one fide 
or the other ; nor do 1 fee a poflibility to help it. If there be readers that 



r receive in the other : but if many fhould be fo exadt as to find fault 
1, truly I know not well what to fay to them. The cafe is a plain 
cafe, the book is all over naught, and there is not a fentence in it that is not, 
either for its antiquity or novelty, to be condemned 3 and fo there is a fhort 
end of it. From your Lordfhip indeed in particular, I can hope for fome- 
thlng better 3 for your Lordfhip thinks the general defign of it fo good, that 
that,' 1 1 flatter myfelf, would prevail on your Lordfhip to preferve it from F - 3S- 

the fire. ; ... . ,; k ; -' 

But as to the way your Lordfhip thinks I fhould have taken to prevent the 
having it thought my invention, when it was common to me with others 3 

it 


it unluckily lo fell out, in. 
that I could not look into 
my dcfign being, as well ; 
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derdanding but my own, to fee how it wrought] nor have a profpedt into 
other men's minds’to view their thoughts there, and obferve what deps and 
motions they took, and by what gradations they proceeded in their acquaint¬ 
ing themfelves with truth, and their advance to knowledge. What we find 
of their thoughts in books, is but the refult of this, and not the progress and 
working of their minds, in coming to the opinions or conclufions they let 
down and publidied. 

All therefore that I c/an fay of my book, is, that it is a copy of my own 
mind, in its fcveral ways of operation. And all that I can fay for the pub- 
1 idling of it, is, that I think the intelle&ual faculties are made, and operate 
alike in molt men ] and that fome, that I fliewed it to before I publilhed it, 
liked it fo well that I was confirmed in that opinion. And therefore if it 
fhould happen, that it Ihould not be fo, but that fome men fliould have ways 
of thinking, reafoning, or arriving at certainty, different from others, and 
above thofe that 1 find my mind to ufe and acquiefce in, I do not fee of what 
ufe my book can be to them. I can only make it my humble requed, in my 
own name, and i n the name of thofe that are of my fize, who find their minds 
Work, reafon, and know, in the fame low way that mine does, that thofe men 
of a more happy genius would fhew us the way of their nobler flights j and 
particularly would difcover to us their Ihorter or direr way to certainty, than 
by ideas, and the observing their agreement or difagreement. 

In the mean time, I mud; acknowledge, that, if I had been guilty of af¬ 
fecting to be thought an original, a correction could not have comefrom any 
body fo difinterefted in the cafe, as your Lordfhip ] fince your Lordfhip fo 
much declines being thought an original, for writing in a way wherein it is 
hard to avoid thinking that you are the firft,*' till fome other can be produ¬ 
ced that writ fo before you. 

But to return to your Lordfhip’s prefeat charge againd my book: in the 
38th page of your Lordfhip’s anfwer, I find thefe words j “ in an age, 
t£ wherein the myfteries of faith are fo much expofed, by the promoters of 
iC fcepticifm and infidelity j it is a thing of dangerous confequence, to llart 
4< fuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men’s minds more 
“ doubtful than before.” 

By which paffage, and fome expredlons that feem to look that way, in 
the places above-quoted j I take it for granted, that another particular in 
my book, which your Lordfhip fufpeCls may he of dangerous confequence 
to that article of faith which your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, is 
ray placing of certainty as I do, in the perception of the agreement or dif- 
: agreement of our ideas. 

Though I cannot conceive how any term, new or old, idea or not idea, 
can have any oppofition or danger in it, to any article of faith, or any truth 

whatfoevcrj 
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the fubjedt of my Eflayof Human Underdanding, 
the thoughts of other men to inform myfelf. For 
as I could, to copy nature, and to give an account 
ind in think in sr, I could look into no-body’s un- 
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ment of two ideas, is oppofite o_ ___ __ 

which your / Lordihip has endeavoured to defend : it ... 

Lordfhip’s fear, that it may be of dangerous confequence_, __ kll) , 

humbly conceive, is no proof that it is anyway inconfiftent with that article* 
No-body, I think, can blame your Lordihip, or any one effe, .for beino- 
concerned for any article of the Chriftian faith : but if that concern (as it 
may, .and'as.wc know it has done) makes' any one apprehend danger, where 
no danger is; are we therefore to give up‘and condemn any pronofition, 
became any one, though of the hrft rank and magnitude, fears' it may be of 
dangerous confequence to any truth of religion, without faying that it is fo ? 
If fuch fears be the meafures whereby to judge of truth and falfehood, the 
affirming that there are antipodes would be Hill a herefy; and the’doc- 
trine of the motion of the earth mull: be rejected, as overthrowing the 
truth of the fcrlptUre : for of that dangerous confequence it has been appre¬ 
hended to be, by many learned and pious divines, out of their great concern 
for religion. And yet, notwithftanding thofe great apprehenfions of what 
dangerous confequence it might be, it is now univerfaily received by learned 
men, as an undoubted truth; and writ for by fome, whofe belief of the 
icriptures is not at all queftioned; and particularly, very lately, by a divine 
c l tne chuich of England, with great ftrength of reafon, in his wonderfully 
ingenious New Theory of the earth. 7 

Tue reafon your Lordihip gives of your fears, that it may be of fuch danger¬ 
ous confequence to that article of faith which your Lordihip endeavour^ to 
defend, though it occurs in many more places than one, is only this, viz. 
that Li. is made uic of by ill men to do mifehief, i. e. to oppofc that article 
of faith, which your Lordihip has endeavoured to defend. But, my Lord, 
if it be a reafon to lay by any thing as bad, becaufe it is, or may be uled to an 
id purpofe ; I know not 'what will be innocent enough'to be "kept. Arms, 
which were made for cur defence, are fometimes made life of to do mifehief; 
and yet they are not thought' of dangerous- confequence for all that No¬ 
body lays by his I word and. piitols, or thinks them of fuch dangerous con- 
kq-uence as to be negiefled, or thrown away; becaule robbers and the word: 
of men fometimes make ufe of them to take away horieft men’s lives or 
goods. And the reafon is, becaule they were daligned, and will ferae to pre- 
L-rve them.- And who knows but this may be the -prefent c'afe ? If: your 
Lordihip' thinks that placing of certainty in' the perceptionof the agreeiftent 
? l ddagretment of ideas be to be rejected -as falfc, becaufe you apprehend 
it may be of dangerous conlequencc to that article of faith ; on the other 
fide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a defence aeainh error, and Co 
(as being of good ufe) to be received and adhered to. - • 

. } WOOLD JK)I ? m y Lord, be hereby thought to fet up my own, or any one's 
judgment apipllyour Lordihip’s: but I have laid this only to Ihew, while the 
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argument lies for or againd the truth of any propofition, barely in an ima- 
Tir.ation. that it mav be of confequence to the fupporting or overthrowing 
Sf anv remote truth; it will be impoflible, that wav, to determine of the 
truth or falsehood of that propofition. For imagination will be fet up 
ap-ainrt imagination, and the Wronger probably will be againll your Lord- 
ry ; the lyfonged imaginations being uiually in the weakeft heads. I he 
1 ’ iv, in this cafe, to put it pad doubt, is to (hew the inconllftency of 
the"two pripolitions; and then it will be feen, that one overthrows the other; 

the true tie fillfe one. , ■ ■ . 

Your Eordfhip fays indeed, this is anew method of certainty. I will not 
fay fo myfelf, for fear of deferving a fecond reproof from your Lord Hup, lor 
being too forward to aifume to myfelf the honour of,being an original. But 
this,°I think, gives me occafion, and will excufe me from being thought 
impertinent, ifl aik your Lordihip whether there be any other or older me¬ 
thod of certainty ? and what it is ? For if there be no other, nor older than 
this, either this was always the method of certainty, and to mine is no new 
One; or elfe the world is obliged to me for this new one, after having been 
fo long in the want of fo neceifary a thing, as a method of certainty. If 
there be an older, I am fure your Lordihip cannot but know it; your con¬ 
demning mine as new, as well as your thorough in light into antiquity, can¬ 
not but fatisfy every body that you do. And therefore to let the world right 
in a thing of that great concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby 
prevent the dangerous confequence there is in my having un leafonably dart¬ 
ed it, will not, I humbly conceive, milbecome your Lordihip s care of that 
article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to. 
truth in general. For I will be anfwerable. for myfelf, that I lhall; and I 
think I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of cer™ 
taintv in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, if yoiu 
Lordihip will be pleafed to Ihew that it lies in any thing elfe. 

But truly, and not to aferibe to myfelf an invention of what has been as 
old as knowledge is in the world, I mull own,. I am not guilty of what 
your Lordihip is pleafed to call darting new methods of certainty. Know¬ 
ledge, ever dnee there has been any in the world, has confided in one par¬ 
ticular aftion of the mind; and fo, I conceive, will continue to do to the 
end of it : and to dart new methods of knowledge or certainty, (for they are. 
to me the fame thing) i. e. to find out and propefe new methods of attain¬ 
ing knowledge, either with more eale- and, quicknefs, or in things yet un¬ 
known, is what I think, no-body could blame t but this is not. that, which, 
vour Lordihip here means by new methods of certainty. \ cui . Lordihip, 

I think, means by it the placing of certainty in fomething, wbeiern either it 
does not confid, or elfe wherein it was not placed before now; it this be to be 
called a new method of certainty. As to the latter of thefe, I lhall know whe¬ 
ther I am guilty or no, when, your Lordihip will do me the favour to tell me* 
whereinit was placed before: which your Lordihip knovvs I profelTedmyfeif ig¬ 
norant, of, when I writ my book, and fo am dill. But if darting of new methods 
of certainty, be theplacingof certainty in fomething wherein it does not confid ; 

whether I have done that, or no, I mud appeal to the experience of mankind... 
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Bifhop of Worcefter. 

There arefeveral actions of men’s minds that they are confciotls to them- 
felves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which they have 
fo particular a fenfe of, that they can diftingtfjlh them one from another; or 
elfe they could not fay when they willed, when they believed, and when 
they knew any thing. But though thefe adion s were different enough from 
one another, not to he confounded by thofe who fpoke of them; yet no¬ 
body, that I had met with, had, in their writings, particularly fet down 
wherein the ad of knowing preciMy confided. 

To this refledion upon the adions of my own mind, the fubjed of my 
Effay concerning Human Underftanding naturally led me; wherein, if I have 
done any thing new, it has been to dele f the to others more particularly than 
had been done before, what it is their minds do, when they perform that adion 
which they call knowing: and if, upon examination, they obferve I have 
given a true account of that adion of their minds in all the parts of it; I 
luppofe it will be in vain to difpute again ft what they find and feel in them- 
feives. And if I have not told them right, and exadly what they find and 
feel in themfelves, when their minds perform the ad of knowing, what I have 
faid will be all in vain; men will not be perfuaded againft their lenfes. Know¬ 
ledge is an internal perception of their minds; and if, when they refled on it, 
they find it is not what I have faid it is, my groundlefs conceit will not be hear¬ 
kened to, hut exploded by every body, and die of itfelf; and no-body need to 
be at any pains to drive it out of the world. So impoflible is it to find out, 
or ftaftnew methods of certainty, or to have them received, if any one places 
it In any thing but in that wherein it really confifts: much lefs can any one be 
in danger to be milled into error, by any fuch new, and to every one vifiblv 
fenfelefs projed. Can it be fuppofed, that any one could ftart a new me¬ 
thod of feeing, and perfuade men thereby, that they do not fee what they 
do fee? Is it to , be feared, that any one can call: fuch a mi ft over their 
eyes that they fhpuld not know when they fee, and fo be led out of their way 
by it ? ; yg.. y ■ . , ■ f 

Knowledge, I find, in myfelf; and, I conceive, in others; confifts in the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of the immediate objeds of the 
mind in thinking, which I call ideas: but whether it does fo in others, or no, 
mu ft be determined by their own experience, refleding upon the adion of their 
mind in knowing; for that I cannot alter, nor 1 think they themfelves. But 
whether they will call thofe immediate objeds of their njind in thinking ideas 
or no, is perfedly in their own choice. If they diftike that name, they may 
call them notions or conceptions, or how they pleafe; it matters not, if they 
ufe them fo as to avoid obfeurity and confulion. If they are conftantlv 
ufed in the fame and a known fenfe, every one has the liberty to pleafe himfeIf 
in his terms; there lies neither truth, nor error, nor fcience, in that; though 
thofe that take them for things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary figns 
of our ideas, make a great deal of ado often about them, as if feme great matter 
lay in the ufe of this or that found. All that I know or can imagine of diffe¬ 
rence about them, is, that thofe words arc always heft, whole fignifications 
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find fault with mv'definition;, of knowledge, without doing me the favour to 
jfiveme a better. For it is only about my definition of knowledge, that all this 
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concerning certainty, k made. For with me, to know and be certain, 
is the fame thing ; what I . know, that I am certain of ; and what I am cer- 
tain of, that I know. What reaches to knowledge, I think may be called 
certainty ; arid what comes fhort of certainty, I think cannot be called 
knowledge; as your Lordflfip could not but oblervc in § 18. of eh. iv. of my 
fourth book, which you have quoted. 

My definition of knowledge, in the beginning of the fourth book of my 
Efiay, Hands thus : “ knowledge feems to me to be nothing but the percep- 
“ tion of the connection and agreement or difagreement and repugnancy of 
•*< any of our ideas.” This definition your Lordihip diflikes, and apprehends 
“ it may be of dangerous confequence as to. that article of chriftian faith 
“ which your Lordihip has endeavoured to defend. For this there is a very 
eafy remedy : It is but for your Lordihip to fet afide this definition of know¬ 
ledge by giving us a better, and this danger is over. But your Lordihip chafes 
rather to have a controverfy with my book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the defence of it; for which"I mull acknowledge myfelf obliged to 
vour Lordflfip, for affording me lo much of your time, and tor allowingme 
the honour of converting fo much with one fo far above me in all re fp efts. 

Your Lordflfip fays, 1 "'* it may be of dangerous confequence to that article; 
‘ of chriftian faith, which you have endeavoured to defend.” Though the 
:aws of difputing allow bare denial as a fufficient anfwer to Lyings, without 
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any offer of a proof; yet, my Lord, to thew how willin^ 

Lordihip all fatisfaftion, in what you apprehend may be ~ .— 

fequence in my book, as to that article, I ihall not Hand fiill nil Sen ly, anc 
put your Lordflfip upon the difficulty of Slewing wherein that danger lies; 
but ihall, on the other fide, endeavour to ihew your Lordflfip that that defi¬ 
nition of mine, whether true or falfe, right or wrong, can be of no danger¬ 
ous confequence to that article of faith. T he reafon which I thall offer for 
fit, is this ; becaufe it can be of no confequence to it at all. J; ■ 

Th at which your Lordihip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an article 
of faith : that which your Lordihip labours and is concerned for, is the cc: 
tainty of faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the certainty of faith,, 
if your Lordihip thinks fit to call it fo, has nothing to do with the certainty 
of "knowledge. And to talk of the certainty of faith, feems all one to me, 
as to talk of the knowledge of believing; a way of fpeaking not ealy to me 
•to underhand. 

Pl ace knowledge in what you will, ftart what new methods of certainty 

you pleafc, that are apt to leave men’s minds more, doubtful than before; ’ 
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Faith Hands byitfc! , , 

from them, and placed on thole of knowled^ 
from being the fame, or having any thing com me . 
to certainty, faith is deflroyed; it is knowledge then, and f 
With what affurance foever of believing, I alien t to ar 
fo that I fledfaHly venture my all upon it, it is hill But be 
to. certainty, and it ceafes to be faith. I believe, that Jefus Chrift 
dead and buried, rofe again the third day from the.dead ' 
heaven ; let now fuch methods of knowledge or certain! 
men's minds more doubtful than before: let the grounds of knowledge be 
refoived into what any one pleafes, it touches not my faith : the foundation 
of that Hands as fure as before, and cannot be at all fhaken by it: and one 
may as well lay, that any thing that weakens the light, or calls a mill be¬ 
fore the eyes, endangers the hearing; as that any thing which alters the 
nature of knowledge (if that could be done) ihould be of dangerous confe- 
quence to an article of faith. 

Whether then I am or am not miftaken, in the placing certainty in the 

-don of the agreement or diiagreemerit of Ideas; whether this account 

vledge be true or falfe, enlarges or flraitens the bounds of it more than 
’d; faith Hill Hands upon its own bafis, which is not at all altered by 
it ; and every article of that has juft the fame unmoved foundation, and the 
very fame credibility that it had before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have 
laid about certainty, and how much foever I may be out in it; if I am 
miHaken, your Lordfliip has no reafon to apprehend any danger, to any article 
of faith, from thence; every one of them Hands upon the fame bottom it did 
before, out of the reach of what belongs to knowledge and certainty. And 
much out of my way of certainty by ideas; which, I hope, will iatisfy 
Lordlhip, how far it is from being dangerous to any article of the 
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I find one 'thing more your Lordfliip charges on me, in reference to the 
Unitarian controverfy ;'and that is, where your Lordfliip fays, that “ if thefe P. 103 
“ [i. e. my notions of nature and perion] hold, your Lord flap does not fee 
“ how it is poffible to defend the dodtrine of the Trinity.” 

’ r Lord, fince I have a great opinion that your Lordihip fees as far as 
1 I Hiall be juHified to the world, in relying upon your Lbrd- 
- “ - are than on any one’s; thefe difeomforting words of your 
difhearten me fo, that I Ihould be ready to give tip what 
tonfeffes fo unte; 
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elude, when you have taken a view of this mattter again, out of the heat of 
difpute, you will have a better opinion of the articles of the chriftian faith, 
and of your own ability to defend them, than to pronounce, that 44 if my 
“ notions of nature arid perfon hold, your Lordfhip cannot fee how it is pof- 
“ fible to defend that article of the chriftian faith, which your Lordfhip has 
“ endeavoured to defend.” For it is, methinks, to put that article upon a very 
ticklifh iflue, and to render it as lufpeded and as doubtful as is poftible to 
men’s minds, that your Lordfhip fhould declare it not poffible to be defended, 
if my notions of nature and perfon hold ; when all that I can find that your 
Lordfhip excepts againft, in my notions of nature and perfon, is nothing but 
this, viz. that thefe are two founds, which in themfelves lignify nothing. 

But before I come to examine how by nature and perfon your Lordfhip, 
at prefen t in your anfwer, engages me in the Unitarian controverfy; it will 
not be befide the matter to confider, how by them your Lordfhip at firft 
brought my book into it. 

In your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, your Lordfhip fays, 

44 the next thing to be cleared in this difpute, is the diftindion between nature 
<* and perfon. And of this we have no clear and diftind idea from fen- 
“ fation or refledion : and yet all our notions of the dodrine of the Trinity 
“ depend upon the right underftanding of it. For we mu ft" talk unintelligibly, 

“ about this point, unlefs we have clear and diftind ap prehen flops concerning 
nature and perfon, and the grounds of identity and diftindion: but that thefe 
“ come not into our minds by thefe Ample ideas of fenfation and refledion.” 

To this I replied, 44 if it be fo, the inference, I fhould draw from thence, 
* 4 if it were fit for me to draw any) would be this ; that it concerns thofe, 
<< who write on that fubjed, to have themfelves, and to lay down to others, 

44 clear and diftind apprehenfions, or notions, or ideas (call them what you 
“ pleafe) of what they mean by nature and perfon, and of the grounds of 
“ identity and diftindion. 

44 This appears to me the natural conciufion flowing from your Lordfbip’s 
44 words; which feeni here to fuppofe clear and diftind apprehenfions 
“ (fomething like char and diftind ideas) necefiary for the avoiding unin- 
telligible talk in the doctrine of the Trinity. But I do not fee how your 
“ Lordfhip can, from theneeefii.ty'cf clear and diftind apprehenfions of nature 
44 and perfon, &c. in the difpute of the Trinity, bring, in one, who has per- 
44 haps miftaken the way to clear and diftind notions concerning nature and 
44 perfon, &o. as fit to be anfwered among thofe who bring objedions againft 
* 4 the Trinity in point of reafon. I do not fee why an Unitarian may not as 
44 well bring him in, and argue againft his Eflay, in a chapter that he fhould 
44 write, to anfwer objedions againft the unity of God, in point of reafon or* 
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man Underftanding, a man cannot come 
“ fions concerning nature and perfon ; if, as 
“ ideas of fenfation and reflection, fuchappre 
“ follow from thence that he is a miftaken philofo, 

“ follow from thence, that he is not an orthodox chr 
** (as he did) write his Eflay of Human Underftanding, wit 
tc °f the controverfy between the Trinitarians and the Unitarians. Nay, a 
<e map might have writ all that is in his bbok, that never heard one word 
“ of any fuch difpute, 

The re is in the world a great and fierce con teft about nature and grace : 
“ it would be very hard for me, if I mull he brought in as a party on either 
“ hde, becaufe a difputant in that controverfy lhould think the clear and 
“ diftinit appreheniions of nature and grace come not into our minds by 
“ thefe limple ideas of fenfation and reflection. If this be fo, I may be 
“ reckoned among the objeCtors again it all forts and points of orthodoxy, 
“ whenever any one pleafies : I may be called to account as one heterodox,. 
“ in the points of free-grace, free-will, predeftination, original fin, juftifi- 
c< cation by faith, tranfubftantiation, the pope s fupremacy, and what not? 

as well as in the doCtrine of the Trinity j and all becaufe they cannot be 
“ furnilhed with clear and diflinCt notions of grace, free-will, tranfubftan- 
<f tiation, &c. by fenfation or reflection. For in all thefe, as in other points, 
“ 1 do not fee but there may be a complaint made, that they have not al- 
“ ways aright underftanding and clear notions of thofe things, on which the 
“ doCtrine they difpute of depends. And it is not altogether unufual for 
“ men to talk unintelligibly to themfelves, and others,""in thefe and other 
“ points of controverfy, for want of clear anddifiindt appreheniions, or (as 
“ I would call them, did not your Lordflfip dillike it) ideas:, for all which 
“ unintelligible talking, I do not think myfelf accountable, though it lhould. 

fo fall ou t, that niy way by ideas would not help them to what it feetns 
“ wanting, clear and dillinCt notions. If my way be ineffectual to that 
purpofe, they may,: for all me, make life of any other more fuccefsfulj 
“ and leave me out of the controverfy, as one ufelefs to either party, for 
“ deciding of the queftion. 

“ Supposl no, as your Lordlhip fays, and as you have undertaken, to make 
4t appear, that the clear and diftinCt appreheniions concerning nature and per- 
“ fon, and the grounds of identity and diftinCtion, lhould no.t come into the. 

“ mind by Ample ideas of fenfation and reflection j what, I befeech.your Lord- 
“ Ihip, is this to the difpute concerning the Trinity, on, either fide ? And if, 

“ #etjouj Lordfliip has endeavoured to give clear and diftinifc appreheniions. 
of nature and perfon, the difputants in this controverfy ilionld dill talk 
unintelligibly about this point, for want of clear and difiinCt appreheniions 
^ concerning nature and perfon , } ought your Lordihip to be brought in. 
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<( tranfubftantiation ; and fo of all the reft, of the terms uled in any contro- 

** verfyin religion.” ’ ... . 

All that your Lordfhip anfwers to this is in thefe words : “ file next 
t( thin v I undertook to. Ihew, was, that we can have no clear and diftind: 
« idea of nature and perfon, from fenfation or reftedion. Here you tpend 
" many pages to Ihew, that this doth not concern you. Let it be fo. But it 


ideas [I think, my Lord, it Ihould be clear and dittmtt ideas] o.t tneie 
things, which we cannot come to by fenfation and refledion.” 

But be that as it will \ I have troubled your Lordfhip here with this large 
.. .* IWWiife t think if clearIv fhews. that mv 
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repetition out of my former letter, becaule 1 think it clearly Ihews, th&tniy 
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book is no more concerned in the- controverfy about tne Tiinity, than any 
other contro.verfy extant; nor anymore oppoftte to that iide of the quel lion 
that your Lordfhip has endeavoured to defend, than to the contrary . and al fo 
becaufe, by your Lordfhip’s anfwer to it in theie words, “let it be fo, I 
thought you had not only agreed to all that I havefaid, but that by it 1 had 
beeimlifmiiTed out of that controverfy. 

It is an obfervation I have fomewhere met with, * e That whoever is once 
got into the inquifition, guilty or not guilty, ieldom ever gets cleat out 
again.” I think your Lordfhip is fatisfied there is no herefy in my book- 
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The*fufpicion it was brought into, upon the account of placing certainty 
only upon clear and dillind ideas, is found groundlefs, there being no inch 
thing in my book : and yet it is not difmiJled out of the controverly. It is al- 


*< (hip has endeavoured to del end ; ana 10 lam nonnuover 10 anuuuu ulu, 
“ Clear and diftina apprchenfions concerning nature and perfon, and the 
“ grounds of identity anddiftmdion,fo neceftary in the difpute of theTrinity, 
“ cannot be had from fenfation and reflections was another accusation. 
To this, whether, true or falle, I pleaded, tb.at.it makes me no party in this 
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viz. that “if my notions of nature and perfon hold, your Lordihip does not fee 

** how it is poffible to defend the doflrine of theTrinity,” How is this new 
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all mankind. Anddhen, my Lord, all thofe who think well of your Lord- 
llup s ability to defend it, and believe that you fee as far in that aueflion W 
a;iy body (which I take to be the common fentiment of all the learned 
world, especially of thofe of our country and church) will be in <rreat dan¬ 
ger to have an ill opinion of the evidence of that article: fince, f imagine 
tnere is fcarce one of them, who does not think this notion will hold v fc* 
to at theft terms nature and perfon figntfit what they do fimiffy bv imnofi- 
tion, and not by nature. 3 J 1 

ifthe contrary were true, that thefe two words, nature and 
perion, h«ui this particular privilege, above other names of things, that they 
Oiu y in thenxielves >4^ . i .1 . * * 
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unlcis your Lordfhip concludes, that it is ncceffary to the de_ 

tsxne of the I unity* that, theie two ArfBoiTl-afp- r^ni,4n n i 1 t v& - 
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impoflt ble to defend the dodrine of the Trinity. Which is in 
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And if this be fo, I grant 
that the terms nature and 


that where theft two words are not in ufe 
the doftrine of the Trinity cannot be defe 
your Lordihip had reafon to fay, that it it h 
perfon fignify by impofition, your Lordihip does not tee how it is polhbie 
to defend the doftrine of the Trinity. But then, my Lord, I beg your 
Lordfhip to conlider, whether this be not mightily to prejudice that doc¬ 
trine, and to undermine the belief of that article of faith, to make fo ex¬ 
traordinary a fuppofition necelTary to the defence of it; and of more dan¬ 
gerous con fequence to it, than any thing your Lordihip can imagine dedu¬ 
ctible from my book ? ' , _ . 

As to the remaining part of what your I^ordfhip lias, in the foregoing paf- 
fap-e, fet down as forne of my notions of nature and perfon, viz. that thefe 
terms are only abftraft or complex ideas : I crave leave to plead, that I never 
faid any fuch thing ; and I fhould be afhamed if I ever had faid, that thefe, 
or any other terms, were ideas: which is all one as to fay, that the fign is 
the thing figrhfiecl. Much lefs did I ever fay, “ That thefe terms are only 
« abdraft and complex ideas, which the common ufe of language hath ap- 
“ propriated to be the figns of two ideas.” For to fay, “ that the common 
“ ufe of language has appropriated abftraft and complex ideas to be the 
“ figns of ideas,” feems to me fo extraordinary away of talking, that I can 
fcarce perfuade myfelf it would be of credit to your Lordihip, to think it woi th 
your while to anfwer a man, whom you could fuppote to vent fuch grofs jargon. 

This therefore containing none of my notions of nature and peifon, nor 
indeed any thing that I underftand; whether your Lordihip rightly deduces 
from it this confequence, viz. “ and fo one nature and three perfons can be 
*■« no more; ” is what I neither know nor am concerned to examine. 

Your Lordihip has been plealed to take my E% of Human Underdand- 
insr to talk, in your Vindication of the doftrine of 1 rinity: becaufe the 
doftrine of it will not furnilh your Lordihip “ with clear and didin ft ap- 
<■ prehenfions concerning nature and perfon, and the grounds of identity 
“ and diftinftion. For[ fays your Lordfhip, we mud talk unintelligibly 
“ about this point [of the Trinity] unlefs we have clear and didinft appre- 
“ henlioris of nature and perfon,” &c. 

Whether, by mv way of ideas, one can have clear and didinft appre- 
hen lions of nature and perfon, I fhall not now difpute, how much hoover I 
am of*the mind one may. Nor fhall I quedion the reafonablenefs of this 
principle your Lordfhip goes upon, viz. that my book is to. be disputed 
againd, as oppofite to the doftrine of the Trinity, becaufe it fails to lurnifh 
your Lordihip “ with clear and didinft apprehenfions of nature and perfon, 
“ and the diltinftion between them y though I promifed no fuch clear and 
didinft apprehenfions, nor have treated in my book any where of nature at 
all. But upon this occalion I cannot but obferve, that your Lordihip your- 
felf, in that place, makes “ clear and didinft ideas neceflary to that certain- 
“ ty of faith,” which your Lordihip thinks requifite, though it be that ' 
tiling for which you blame the men of 'the new way of reafohing, and is 
the very ground of your difputing .againd the Unitarians, the author or 

Chridianity not mydurious, and me, jointly under that title. 

. . i ' Your 
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was to be had by ideas; but that aftet all toe attention <■ , * r if f 

could ufe, in reading what your Lordfhip had writ of it, hfounu mylelt to 
little enlightened concerning nature and perfon, -by what your bdrdihip baa 
•faid, that I found no other remedy, but that I muft be content with the 

condemned way by ideas. . r .. . 

This, which 1 thought not only an innocent, but a refpe<5L ul ant wet, to 
, t .n^furA . fv.i firf!wn udOu me P 


to mark out (fince your Lordthip forces me to it) more particularly unm 1 
did before, what I think very hard to be underftood, in that which your 
Lordfhip has faid to clear the diflin&ion between nature and perfon; which 

I fhall do, for thefe two ends: . . , , , • 

First, as an excufe for my faying, “ that I had learnt nothing ou of 
1(4 your Lordfliip’s elaborate difcourfe of them, but this; that I muft con- 
44 tent myfeif with my condemned way by ideas.” 

And next to fhew, why not only I, but feveral others, think that if my 
book deferved to be brought in, and taken notice of among the Anti- trini¬ 
tarian writers, for want of clear and diftintt ideas of nature and perfon ; what 
your Lordfhip has faid upon thefe fubje&s will more juftly deferve, by mm 
that writes next in defence of the dodirinc of the Trinity, to be brought in 
among the oppofers of the dodtrine of the Trinity, as ot dangerous conie- 
quence to it; for want of giving clear and diftindt apprenenfions of nature 
and perfon ; unlefs the fame thing ranks one man among the Unitarians, and 

another amongft the Trinitarians. . 

What your Lordfhip had. faid, for clearing of the diftm&icn of nature 
and perfon, having fur palled my underftanding, as I told your .Lordfhip in 
my former letter; I was refolved not to incur your Lordfbip’s diipleafure a fe- 
cond time, by confe fling I found not myfeif enlightened by it, till l had taken 
all the help I could imagine, to find out thefe clear and diftindf apprcheimons 
of nature and perfon, which your Lordfhip had fo much declared for. To 
this purpofe, 1 confulted others upon what you had faid; and deiired to find 
feme body, who, underftanding it himfelf, would help me out, where my 
own application and endeavours had been ufed to no purpofe. But my naif- 
fortune has been, my Lord, that among feveral whom I have defined to tell 
me their fenfe of what your Lordfhip has faid, for clearing the notions of 
nature and perfon, there has not been one who owned, that he underftood 
your Lordfhip’s meaning; but confeffed, the farther he looked into what 
your Lordfhip had there faid about nature and perfon, the more he was at a 
iofs about them. 
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the other, wherein “ nature was taken for 

“ perties were,” be laid, he did not unde._ „ W v, 

not. to wonder at, in a man who was not very well acquainted wun ureeKq 
a,nd therefore might well he allowed not to have learning enough to under¬ 
hand an Engtifh word, that Ariftotle was brought to explain and fettle the 
fenfe of. Beiides, he added, that which puzzled him the more in it, was the 
very explication which was brought of it out of Ariftotle, viz;, that « nature 
was a corporeal fubflance, which had the principles of motion in itfelf;’' 
becaufe he could not conceive a corporeal fubflance, having the principles of 


'• 1 P W u ‘ iuutiuu m iueu, u mute oe gooa leme to lay, mat 
fubflance, or, which is the fame thing, a body having the principle 
in itfelf, is nature; which he confeffed, if any body fhould fay 
could not undented. 

Anoth e r thing, he faid, that perplexed him in this explication of nature, 
was, that if “ nature was a corporeal fubflance, which had the principles of 
“ motion in itfelf,’’ he thought it might happen that there might be no nature 
at all. For corporeal fubflances having all equally principles, or no principles 
of motion in themfelves; and all men who do not make matter and motion 
eternal, being pofitive in It, that a body, at reft, has no principle of motion 
in it; muft conclude, that corporeal fubflance has no principle of motion in 
itfelf: from hence it will follow, that to all thofe who admit not matter and 
motion to be eternal, no nature, in that fenfe, will be left at all, fince 
nature is faid to be a corporeal fubflance, which hath the principles of 
motion in itfelf; but fuch a fort of corporeal fubflance thofe men have no 


notion of at all, and CQufequently none of nature, which is fuch a corpora 
fubflance. 
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out for that purpofe, and find it clear and diflindt, have reafon to be fatisfied 
with it upon that.account: hut how they will reconcile it to the creation of 
matter, I can-pot tell. I, for my part, faid he, can make it confifl neither 
with the creation of the world - , nor with any other notions; and fp, plainly, 
cannot underhand it. 

He farther faid, in the following words, which are thefe, “ but nature and 
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fauces; a$ np thought it might properly be faid, the nature of a reflan guk 
triangle was, that the fquare of the hypothenufe was equal to the.fquare of th 
two other ficles; or, k is the nature of fin to offend God; though it be 

certain. 
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ference from hence : and lo that w. 

*«• per ties is nature, whether it be meant of bodily or fpir 
Which deduction, faid he, (lands thus ; “ Ariflotle takes 
“ poreal fubilance, which has the principle of motion in it 

e< nature and fubilance are of an equal extent, and fo both cofpor -- 

“ corporeal fubfiances are nature.” This‘is the very connection, faid he, 
of the whole deduction in the foregoing words; which I underfland not, if 
I underfland the words: and if I underfland not the words, I am yet farther 
from understanding any thing of this explication of nature, whereby we are 
to come to clear and diflinCt apprehenfions of it. 

Methinks, laid he, going on, I underfland how by making nature and 
fubilance one and the fame thing, that may ferve to bring fubilance into this 
difpute 3 but for all that, 1 cannot, for my life, underfland nature to be 
fubilance, nor fubilance to be nature. 

There is another inference, faid he, in the clofe of this paragraph, which 
both for its connexion and expreffion Hems, to me, very hard to be under- 
flood, it being fet down in thefe words : “ fo that the nature of things pro- Vind.p. 
*' perly belongs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas/’ For when a man 
knows what it is for the nature of things properly to belong to reafon, and not 
to mere ideas, there will, I guefs, fome difficulty remain, in what lenfe foever 
he fhall underfland that expreffion, to deduce this propofition as an inference 
from the foregoing words, which are thefe : “ I grant, that by fenfation and 
** reflection, we come to know the powers and properties of things; but 
“ our reafon is fatisfied that there mull be fomething beyond thole, becaufe 
“ it is impoffible that they fhould fubfill by themfelves: fo that the nature 
of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas.” 

It is true, laid I; but his Lordfhip, upon my taking reafon in that place for 
the power of reafoning, hath, in his anfwer, with a little kind of warmth, 
corrected my miftake, irx thefe words : *' ilill you are at it, that you can find Anf ' P- 
** no opposition between ideas and reafon: but ideas are objects of the under- 
“ Handing, and the underilanding is one of the faculties employed about 
*« them.” ** No doubt of it. But you might ealily fee that by reafon, I 
underilood principles of reafon, allowed by mankind ; which, I think, 

“ are very different from ideas. But I perceive reafon, in this fenfe, is a 
“ thing you have no idea of; or one as obfeure as that of fubilance.” 

I imagine, faid the gentleman, that if his Lordfhip fhould be afked, 
how he perceives you have no idea of reafon in that fenfe, or one as obfeure 
as that of fubilance ? he would fcarce have a reafon ready to give for his 
faying fo: and what we fay which reafon cannot account for, mil be 
aferibed to fome other caufe. 

Nov/ truly, laid I, my miflake was fo innocent and fo unaffected, that if I 
had had thefe very words laid to me then,whidi his Lordfhip founds in my ears 

now. 
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now, to awaken my underftanding, viz. “ that the principles of reafon are 
“ very different from ideas ;” 1 do not yet find how they would have helped 
me to fee what, it feems, was no fmall fault, that I did not fee before. Be- 
caufe, let reafon, taken for principles of reafon, be as different as it will from 
ideas; reafon, taken as a faculty, is as different from them, in my apprehen- 
fxon : and in both fenfes of the word reafon, either as taken for a faculty, 
or for the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, reafon and ideas may 
confift together. 

Certainly, faid the gentleman, ideas have fomething in them, that you 
do not fee; or elle luch a fmall miftake, as you made in endeavouring to make 
them coniiftent with reafon as a faculty, would not have moved fo great a 
man as my Lord Bifhop of Worceffer lo as to make him tell you, “ that rea- 
e ‘ fon, taken lor the common principles of reafon, is a thing whereof you 
“ have no ideas, or one as obfcure as that of fubftance.” For, if I mif~ 
take not, you have in your book, in more places than one, fpoke, and that 
pretty largely, of felf-evident propofitions and maxims : fo that, if his Lord- 
ihip has ever read thofe parts of your Effay, he cannot doubt, but that you 
have ideas of thofe common principles of reafon. 

It may be fo, I replied ; but fuch things are to be borne from great men, 
who often life them as marks of diftindtion: though I fliould lefs expedt 
them from my Lord Bifhop of Worceffer than from almoft any one; becaufe 
he has the folid and interior greatnefs of learning, as well as that of outward 
title and dignity. But fince he expedts it froni'me, I will do what I can to 
fee what, he fays, is his meaning here by reafon. I will repeat it juft as his 
Lordfhip fays, ** I might eaffly have feen what he underftood by it.” My 
2 S Z - Lord s words immediately following thofe above taken notice of, are: “ and fo 
“ ^ lat which is the iuhjedt of powers and properties is the nature, whether it 
“ be meant of bodily or fpiritual fubftances. ’ And then follow thefe, which 
to be rightly underftood, his Lordfhip fays muff be read thus: “ I grant, that 
“ by fenlation and refledtion we come to know the properties of things; but 
“ our reafon, i. e. the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, are fatisfied 
“ that there muff be fomething beyond thefe, becaufe it is impoflible they 
fhould lubfift by themfelves: fo that the nature of things properly belongs 
“ to our reafon, i. e. to the principles of reafon allowed by mankind ; and 
c " not to mere ideas.” This explication of it, replied the gentleman, 
which my Lord Bifhop has given of this paffage, makes it more unintel¬ 
ligible to me than it was before; and I know him to be fo great a mafter of 
fenfe, that I doubt whether he himfelf will be better fatisfied with this fenfe 
of his words, than with that which you underftood it in. But let us go on 
to the two next paragraphs, wherein his Lordfhip is at farther pains to give 
us clear and diftindt apprehenfions of nature: and that we may not miftake 
let us firft read his words, which run thus : 

2 S 3 - “ Bu r we muff yet proceed farther; for nature may be confidered two 

“ ways:” 

i. “ As it is in diftindt individuals; as the nature of a man is equally in 
Peter, James, and John; and this is the common nature, with a particular 
5 * “ fubfiftence. 
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didindiou of perfons in them is diicemed both by our fenfes, as to their 
different accidents; and by our reffion, becaufe they have a feparate exig¬ 
ence; not coming into it atonce, and in the fame manner.” 

2. <( Nature may be confidered abdradly, without refped to individual 
«< perfons; and then it makes an entire notion of itfelf. For, however the 
« fame nature may be in different individuals, yet the nature in itfelf remains 
« one and the fame; which appears from this evident reafon, that otherwife 
** every individual muft make a different kind.” 

In thefe words, faid he, having read them, I find the fame difficulties you 
took, notice of in your letter. As fird, that it is not declared whether his Lord- 
fhip fpeaks here of nature, as handing for effential properties, or of nature, 
handing for fubfimce; which diffiioufnefs cads an obfcurity on the whole 
place. And next, I can no more tell than you, whether it be his Lordffiip's 
opinion that I ought to think, that one and the fame nature is in Peter and 
John; or, that a nature, didind from that in John, is in Peter; and that 
for the fame reafon which left you at a lots, viz. becaufe.I cannot put toge¬ 
ther one and the fame and didind. But fince his Lordfhip, in his anfwer to 
you, has faid nothing to give us light in thefe matters, we muft be content to 
be in the dark; and if he has not thought fit to explain it, fo as tonvakehim- 
iclf to be underflood by us, we may be fare he has a reafon for it. But pray 
tell me, did you underdand the red of thefe two paragraphs that you men¬ 
tioned/only thofe two difficulties ? For I mud profefs to you, that I under- 
dand fo little of either of them, that they contribute nothing at all to give 
me thofe clear and didind apprehenfions of nature and perfon, which I find, 
by his Lordfhip, it is necedary to have, before one can have a right under- 
danding of the dodrine of the Trinity. Nay, I am fo far from gaining by his 
Lordffifp’s difcourfe thofe clear and didind apprehenfions of nature and per¬ 
fon, that what he objeds to your new method of certainty I found verified 
in this his clearing the didindiou between nature and perfon, that it left me 
in more doubt than I was in before. 

Truly, Sir, replied I, that was jud my cafe; but minding then only wdiat 
I thought immediately related to the objedions to my book, which followed; 
I paged by what I might have retorted concerning the obfcurity and difficulty 
in his Lordffiip's dodrine about nature and perfon,and contented myfelf to tell 
his Lordfhip, in as refpedful terms as I could find, that I could not under¬ 
hand him; which drew from him that fevere refledion, that I obdinately dick 
to a way that leads to fcepticifm, which is the way of ideas. But now that, 
for the vindication of my book, lam {hewing that his Lordffiip’s way, with¬ 
out ideas, does as little (I will not fay lefs) furniffi us with clear and didind 
apprehenfions concerning nature and perfon, as my May does; I do not fee 
but that his Lordffiip’s Vindication of the Trinity, is as much againd the 
dodrine of the Trinity, as my Eflay of Human Underdanding; and may, 
with as much reafon on that account, be animadverted on by another, who 
vindicates the dodrine of the Trinity, as my book is by his Lordfhip. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed, laid he, if failing of clear and dittind apprehensions, concerning 
at in-e and peri on, render any book obnoxious to one that vindicates the 
doctrine of the Irinity, and gives him fufficient caufe to write againft it. as 
oppofite to that dodrine; I know no book of more dangerous confequence to 
that article of faith, nor more neceftary to be writ againft by a defender of 
that article, than that part of his Lordffiip’s Vindication, which we are now 
upon. For to my thinking, I never met with any thing more unintelligible 
about that fubjed, nor that is more remote from clear and dittind appre- 
hen lions of nature and perlbn. For what more effectual method could there 
be to confound the notions of nature and perfon, indeed of clearing their 
uilhndion, than to difeourfe of .them without firft defining them ? Is this a 
way to give clear and dittind apprehen lions of two words,''upon aright un¬ 
der! oinaing of which, all our notions of the dodrine of the Trinity depend * 
and without which, we mutt talk unintelligibly about that point > 

. . IS bordihjp tells us here, nature may be confidered two ways. What 
p- hi* is it the nearer to betold, nature may he confidered two or twenty ways, till we 
.know what that is which is to be confidered two ways ? i. e. till he defines the 
term nature, that we may know what precifely is the thing meant by it. 

Me tells us, “ nature may be confidered, 

“ i. As it is in individuals. 

“ 2. Abftradly.” 

e£ I : , H ; S ( Lor , dft ip %s, « nature may be confidered, as in dittind indi- 
victuals. It is true, by thofe that know what nature is. But his Lord- 
f.up having mot yet told me what nature is, nor what he here means by it: 
n ll Vj n 'P?, e forme toconfider nature in or out of individuals, unlefs J can 
conlider I know not what: fo that this conflderation is, tome, as good as 
no conflderation; neither does or can it help at all to any clear and dittind 
apprehen lions of nature. Indeed he fays, Ariftotle by nature fignified a cor¬ 
poreal fubftance; and from thence his Lordlhip takes occafion to fay, «that 
natute and Iubftance are of an equal extent:” though Ariftotle, taking 
nature for a corporeal fubftance, gave no ground for fuch a faying, because 
corpoicai fubftance and fubftance are not of an equal extent. But to pais by 
nat: if has Lordfhip would have us underttand here, that by nature he 
means fubftance, this is but fubftituting one name in the place of another- 
and which is worfe, a more doubtful and obfeure term, in the place of one 
that is lefs fo ; whica will, I fear, not give us very clear and dittind appre¬ 
hen lions or nature. His Lordfhip goes on : 

« •* thr naturc of a man is equally in Peter, James, and John; and this 
“ diem" » omrtK>n nature? with a particular fubfiftence proper to each of 

i *1 E * E » 1S Lordfhip does not tell us what confideration of nature there may 
be, but aduaJly affirms and teaches fomething. I wifh I had the capacity to 
cam by it tneclear and diftmdapprehenfionsof nature and peiTon, which'isthe 
lefton he as here upon He fays, “ that the nature of a man is equally in 
ictu, James, and John.” That’s more than I know : becaufc I do not 
know what things Peter, James, and John are. They may be drills, or lories, 
~~ ■ for au S ht 1 know ; ^ well as Wcweena, Cuchipe, and Couiheda, may be 

drills, 
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drills, as his' Lordfliip fays, for aught he knows. For I know no law of 
fpeecii that more neceffarily makes thefe three founds, Peter, James, and 
John, ftand for three men; than Weweena, Cuchipe, and Coufheda, ftand 
for three men : for I knew a horfe that v/as called Peter; and I do not know 
but the mafter of the Pune team might call other of his horfes James and 
John. Indeed if Peter, James, and John, are fuppofed to be the nances 
only of men, it cannot be queftioned but the nature of man is equally in 
them; unlefs one can fuppofe each of them to be a man, without having 
the nature of a man in him : that is, fuppole him to be a man, without be¬ 
ing a man. But then this to me, I confefs, gives no manner of clear or 
diftind apprehensions concerning nature in general, or the nature of man 
in particular; it feeming to me to fay no more but this, that a man is a. 
man, and a drill is a drill, and a horfe is a horfe ; or, which is all one, what 
has the nature of a man, has the nature of a man, or is a man; and what 
has the nature of a drill, has the nature of a drill, or is a drill; and what 
has the nature c.f a horfe, has the nature ot a horfe, or is a horfe; whethei 
it be called Peter, or not called Peter. But if any one fhould repeat this a 
thoufand times to me, and go over all the fpecies of creatures, with fuch an 
unquestionable aflertion to every one of them; I do not find, that thereby I 
fhould get one jot clearer or diftinder apprehenfions either of nature in ge¬ 
neral, or of the nature of a man, a horfe, or a drill, &c. in particular. 

His Lordfliip adds, “ and this is the common nature, with a particular 
« fubfiftence, proper to each of them.” I do not doubt but his Lordfliip fet 
down thefe words with a very good meaning; but fuch is my misfortune, that 
I, for my life, cannot find it out. I have repeated “ and this” twenty times to 
inyfelf ; and my weak underftanding always rejolts, and what r fo which I 
am always ready to anfwer, the nature of a man in Peter, and the nature of 
a man in James, and the nature of a man in John, is the common nature; 
and there I flop, and can go no farther to make it coherent to myfelf, till I 
add of man ; and then it muft be read thus; “ the nature of man in Peter is 
“ the common nature of man, with a particular fubfiftence proper to Peter.” 
That the nature of man in Peter, is the nature of a man, if Peter be fuppofed to 
be a man, I certainly know, let the nature of man be what it will, of which I 
yet know nothing : but if Peter be not fuppofed to be the name ot a man, but 
be the name of a horfe, all that knowledge vanilhes, and I know nothing. 
But let Peter be ever fo much a man, and let it be impoftible to give that name 
to a horfe, yet I cannot underftand thefe words, that the common nature of 
man is in Peter; for whatfoever is in Peter, exifts in Peter; and whatever 
exifts in Peter, is particular: but the common nature of man, is the general 
nature of man, or elfe I underftand not what is meant by common nature. 
And it confounds my underftanding, to make a general a particular. 

Bur to help me to conceive this matter, I am told, “ it is the common 
“ nature with a particular fubfiftence proper to Peter.” But this helps not my 
underftanding in the cafe : for firft, I do not underftand what fubfiftence is, 
if it fignify any thing different from exiftence; and if it be the fame with 
exiftence, then it is To far from loofening the knot, that it leaves it juft as it 
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was, only covered with the obfcufe and Ids known term, fuhhfteoce. For the 
difficulty to me, is, to conceive an univerM nature, or univerfal any-thing, 
to ex.id ■ which would he, in my mind, to make an univerfal a particular : 

which, to me, is impoffible. . . , _ . . . 

No, faid another who was by, it is but tiling the word fubiiitence mftead 
of exigence,, and there is nothing eaiier; if one will confider this common 
or univerfal nature, with a particular exiftence, undei, the name of tub~ 

liftencc, the bufinefs is done. 

Just as eafy, replied the former, I find it in my lei f, as to confide r the 
nature of a circle with four angles; for to confide* a circle with four angles, 
is no more irnpoiTible to me, than to conlider an uni verial with a particular 
exiftence j which is to conlider an univerfal really exifting, and in efledt a par¬ 
ticular. But the words, “ proper to each of them,” follow to help me out. 
I:hoped fo, till I confidered them 3 and then I found I underftood them as little 
as all the reft. For I know not what is a iubfiftence proper to Peter, more 
than to James or ]ohn, till 1 know Peter himfelfand teen indeed my lenies 
will difeern- him from James or John, or any man living. 

His Lordihip goes on : “ for the nature of man, as in Peter, is diftinA 
<«• from that fame nature as it is in James and John; otherwiie they would 
« be but one psrfon, as well as have the fame nature.” Thefe words, by 
the cafual particle for, which introduces them, fhcmld he a proof of iome- 
thing that goes before : but what they are meant for a proof of, I confels I 
undaffiand not. For the propofition preceding, as far as I can make any 
thing of it, is this, that the general nature of a man has a particular exiftence 
in each of the three, Peter, James, and John. But then how the laying, 
that “ the nature of man, as in Peter, is diftinA from the fame nature as it 
“ h in James and John,” does prove that the general nature of man does 

or can exift in either of them, I cannot fee. 

The words which follow, “ otherwife.they would be one per Ion, as well as 
“ have the fame nature,” I fee the connexion of; for it is viftble they were 
brought to prove, that the nature in Peter is diftinA from the nature in James 
and John. But with all that, I do not fee of what ufe or fignificancy they are 
here: becaufe, to me, they are more obfeure and doubtiu!, than the propofi- 
tion they are brought to prove. For I fcarce think there can be a clearer pto- 
pofidon than this, viz. that three natures, that have three diftinA exiftences 
in three men, are, as his Lordihip fays, three diftinA natures, and fo needs 
no proof. But to prove it by t>h?is, that <£ otherwiie they could not be three 
“ perfons,” is to prove it by a propofition unintelngible tome; becaufe his 
Lordihip has not yet told me, what the clear and chitinft apprehenfion of perlon. 
is, which 5 ought to have. For his Lordihip fuppohng it, as he does, to be a 
term, which has in itfelf a certakxfignificatkm; I, who have no luch conception 
of it, lhould in vain look for it in the propriety of our language, which is 
eftablifhed upon arbitrary impolltion ; and fo can, by no means, imagine what 
perfon here fignifies, till his Lordihip Hull do me the favour to tell me. 

To this I replied, that page 259, which is but hx pages farther, your 
Lordihip explains the notion of perron. 
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To which the gentleman anfwered, whether I can get clear and diftindl 
.apprehenfions of per Ion, by what his Lordftiip fays there of perfon, I fhali 
fee when I come to it. But this, in the mean time, mud be confefTocf, that 
perfon comes in here fix pages too foon, for thofe who want his Lordfhip’s 
explication of it, to make them have clear and diftindl apprehenfions of what 
he means, when he ufes it. 

For we muft certainly talk unintelligibly about nature and perfon, as 
well as about the . dodlrine of the Trinity, unlefs we have clear and d:Hindi 
apprehenfions concerning nature and perfon; as his Lordftiip fays, in the 
foregoing page. 

It follows, “ and this diftindtion of perfons in them, is difcerned both by 
t{ ourfenfes,as to their different accidents; and byourreafon, becaufe they have 
“ a feparate exiftence; not coming into it at once and in the lame manner.” 

These words, faid he, which conclude this paragraph, tell us how perfons 
are diftinguifhed ; but, as far as 1 can fee, ferve not at all to give us any clear 
and diftindl apprehenfions of nature, by confidering it in diHindi individuals : 
.which was the bufinefs of this paragraph. 

His Lordfhip fays, we may confider nature as in diftindl individuals: and. 
fo I do as much, when I confider it in three difiindl phylical atoms or particles 
of the air or aether, as when I confider it in Peter, James, and John. For three 
difiindl phyfical atoms are three difiindl individuals, and have three diftindl 
natures in them, as certainly as three diftindl men; though I cannot difeern 
the diftindtion between them by my fenfes, as to their different accidents; nor 
is their feparate exiftence difcernible to my reafon, by their not coming into it 
at once and in the lame manner: for they did, for aught I know, or at leaft 
might, come into exiftence at once and in the fame manner, which was by 
creation. I think it will be allowed,, that God did, or might, create mole, 
than one phyfical atom of matter at once: fo that here nature may be con- 
fide red in diftindl individuals, without any of thofe ways of diftindtion which 
his Lordftiip here fpeaks of: and fo I cannot fee how thefe laft words con¬ 
tribute aught, to give us clear and diftindl apprehenfions of nature, by con- 
ftdering nature in diftindl individuals. 

But to try what clear and diftindl apprehenfions concerning nature, his 
Lordftiip’s way of confidering nature in this paragraph carries in it; let me 
repeat his Lordfhip’s difeourfe to you here, only changing one common nature 
for another, viz, putting the common nature of animal, for the common nature 
of man, which his Lordftiip has chofe to inftance in ; and then his Lord flap's 
words would run thus: “ nature may be confidered two ways; firft, as it 
“ is in diftindl individuals; as the nature of an animal is equally in Alexander, 

** Bucephalus, and Podargus: and this is the common nature, with aparticular 
iC fubfiftence, proper to each of them. For the nature of animal, as in Buce- 
“ phalus, is diftindl from the fame nature as in Podargus and Alexander; 

“ otherwife they would be but one perfon, as well as have the fame nature. 

“ And this diftindtion of perlons in them is dilcerned both by our fenles, as to 
“ their different accidents; and by our reafon, becaufe they have a feparate 
“ exiftence, not coming into it at once and in the fame manner,” 
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thinking your Lordihip had fouaewhere fpoken, as if an individual intelli¬ 
gent lubilance were not the proper definition of perfon. But, continued 
hr*, f l»vnn/Wc. n.ofo w a,a —Ton, i n the in dance wherein I have ufed 
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natme r which it ought to do, it his Lordlhip’s way of confidering nature,, 
in that paragi aph, were ot any ufie to that purpofe : fince the common na- 
tuie o» animal is as much the lame ; or, as his Lordihip fays in the next pa¬ 
ragraph, as much an entire notion of itfelf, as the common nature of man. 
And tne common nature ot animal is as equally in Alexander, Bucephalus, 
and 1 odaigus, with a particular fubfiftence proper to each of them; as the 
common nature of man is equally in Peter, James, and John, with a par¬ 


ticular fubfiftence to each of them, &c. But pray what does all this do to 


wards the giving you clear and diftin<a apprehenfions of nature ? 

I replied, truly neither the conlideration of nature, as in his Lordlhip’s 
dillindt individuals, viz. in Peter, James, and John ; nor the conficleration of 
nature, as in your dillindt individuals, viz. in Alexander, Bucephalus, and- 
Podargus; did any thing towards the giving me clear and diftindl apprehen- 
lions of nature. Nay, they were lo far from it, that, after having gone 
ovei hotli the one and the other feveral times in my thoughts, I feem to have 
lefs clear and dillindt apprehenfions of nature, than I had before. But whe- 
tbei it will be to with other people, as I perceive it is with you, and me, 
and feme others, none of the dull eft, whom I have talked with upon this 
tubjedt, that mull be left to experience; and if there be others that do here¬ 
by get fiich clear and dfilmed apprehenfions concerning nature, which may 
help them in their notions of the Trinity, that cannot be denied them. 
t fbiAi is true, laid he: but if that be fo, I mull neceflarily conclude, 
tnat the notionifls and the ideifls have their apprehenfive faculties very dif¬ 
ferently turned; fince in their explaining them ltd ves (which they on both 
lides think clear and intelligible) they cannot underhand one another. 

But let us go on to nature, confidered abllradily, in the next words. 

Secondly, nature may be confidered, fays his Lordihip, abflracllv, with¬ 
out refpedt to individual perfons. . ' 

I do not fee, laid he, what perfons do here, more than any other indivi¬ 
duals. for nature, confidered abflracllv, has no more refpedt to perlons, . 

than any other fort of individuals. 

And then, lays his Lordihip, it makes an entire notiofi of itfelf. To 
make an entire notion of itfelf, being an exprefilion I never met with before, 

I fhall not, I think, be much blamed if I be not confident, that I perfedtly 
undeifland it. i o guefs therefore, as well as I can, what can be meant by 
— I conlidei, that whatever the mind makes an objedt of its contempla- 
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firm at any time, may be called one notion, or, as you perhaps would call if, 
one idea,- which may be an entire notion or idea, though it be but the half 
of what is the objeCt of the mind at another time. For me thinks the num¬ 
ber five is as much an entire notion of itfelf, when the mind contemplates 
the number five by itfelf; as the number ten is an entire notion by itlelf, 
when the mind contemplates that alone and its properties: and, in this fenfe 
I can underftand an entire notion by itfelf. But if it mean any thing,elfe; 
Iconfefs I do not underftand it. But then the difficulty remains; for I can¬ 
not fee how in this fenfe, nature abftra&ly confidered makes an entire no¬ 
tion, more than the nature of Peter makes an entire notion. For if the 
nature in Peter be confidered by itfelf, or if the a b ft raft nature of man be 
confidered by itfelf, or if the nature of animal (which is yet more abftraCi) 
be confidered by itfelf; every one of thefe being, made the whole objedt, 
that the min'd, at any time contemplates, feems, to me, as much an entire 
notion as either of the other. 

But farther, what the calling nature, abftradlly confidered, an entire 
notion in itfelf, contributes to our having or not having clear and diftinCl 
apprehenfions of nature, is yet. more remote from my comprehenlion. 

His Lord (Imp’s next words are; “ for however the (time nature may be in VinJ.p' 
" different individuals, yet the nature in itfelf remains one and the fame: 

which appears from this evident reafon, that otherwife every individual 
“ muff make a different kind.” * 

The coherence of which; difcourfe, continued he, tending, as it feems, to 
prove, that nature, confidered abftraClly, makes an entire notion of itfelf; 

(Finds, as far as I can comprehend it, thus : “ becaufe every individual mufi 
** not make a different kind; therefore nature, however it be in different 
“ individuals, yet in itfelf it remains one and the fame. And becaufe nature, 

“ however it be in different individuals, yet in itfelf remains one and the 
“ fame ; therefore, confidered abftradlly, it makes an entire notion of itfelf.” 

This is the argument of this paragraph ; and the connection of it, it I un- 
derftand the connecting words, “ for, and from this evident reafon.” But 
if they are ufed for any thing elle but to tie thole propolitions together, as 
the proofs one of another, in that way I have mentioned; I confefs, I un¬ 
derftand them not, nor any thing that is meant by this whole paragraph. 

And in that fenfe I underftand it "in, what it does towards the giving us clear 
and diftinCl apprehenfions of nature, I riiuft confefs, I do not fee at all. 

Thus far, laid he, we have confidered his Lordlhip’s explication of nature; 
and my underftanding what his Lordffiiip has difcourfed upon it, under fe- 
veral heads, for the giving us clear and diftinCl apprehenfions concerning it. 

Le t us now read what his Lordffiip has faid concerning perfon; that I may, 
fince you defire it of me, let you fee how far I have got any clear and diftinCl 
apprehenfion of perfon, from his Lordffiip’s explication of that. His Lord- 
(hip’s words are; u let us now come to the idea of a perfon. For although VJn<I -P- 
the common nature of mankind be the fame, yet we fee a difference in the 
feveral individuals from one another : fo that Peter, and James, and John, 
arc all of the fame kind.;, vet, Peter is not tames, and James is not John. 
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nature;” it may be founded on what his Lordfhip has not men¬ 
tioned. I conclude then it is his Lordfhip’s meaning, (or elfe 1 can fee no 
meaning in his words) that fuppofing no difference between them, of features 
or diftance of place, &c. i. e. no other difference between them, yet there 
would be ftill the true ground of dillindtion, in the difference between them, 
as feveral individuals in the fame common nature. 

Let us then understand, if we can, what is the difference between tilings, 
barely as feveral individuals in the fame common nature, all other differences 
laid afide. 

Truly, faid I, that I cannot conceive. 

Nor I neither, replied the gentleman : for confitlerihg* them as feveral 
individuals, was what his Lordfhip did, when he find, Peter was not James, 
and James was not John y and if that were enough to (hew on what the 
diflinftion between them was founded, his Lordfhip need have gone no far¬ 
ther in his enquiry after that, for that he had found already : and yet me- 
thinks thither are we at lafi: come again, as to the foundation of the diftindion 
between them, viz. that they are feveral individuals in the fame common 
nature. Nor can I here fee any other ground of the diflindtion between 
thofe, that are feveral individuals in the fame common nature, but this, that 
they are feveral individuals in the fame common nature. Either this is all 
the meaning that his Lorclfliip’s words, when confidered, carry in them y or 
elfe I do not underftand what they mean: and either way, I mull own, they 
do not much towards the giving me clear and diflindt apprehenfions of nature 
and perfon. 

One thing more I muff remark to you, in his Lordfhip's way of exprefling 
himfelfherej and that is, in the former part of the words laft read, hefpeaks, 
as he does all along, of the fame common nature being in mankind, or in 
the feveral individuals: and, in the latter part of them, hefpeaks of feveral 
individuals being in the fame common nature. 1 do by no means find fault 
with luch figurative and common ways of fpeaking, in popular and ordinary 
difeourfes, where inaccurate thoughts allow inaccurate ways of fpeaking y 
but I think ! may fay, that metaphorical expreffions (which feJdom terminate 
in precife truth) fhould be as much as poflible avoided, when men under¬ 
take to deliver clear and diflifidl apprehenfions, and exadl notions of things : 
becaufe, being taken ftridlly and according to the letter, (as we find they 
are apt to be) they always puzzle and miflead, rather than enlighten and 
inflrudt. 

I do not fay this (continued he) with an intention to accufe his Lordfhip 
of inaccurate notions; but yet, I think, his flicking fo clofe all along to that 
vulgar way of fpeaking of the fame common nature, being in feveral indivi¬ 
duals, has made him lefs eafy to be underflood. For to (peak truly and 
precisely of this matter, as in reality it is, there is no fuch thing as one and 
the fame common nature in feveral individuals : for all, that in truth is in 
them, is particular, and can be nothing but particular. But the true mean¬ 
ing (when it has any) of that metaphorical and popular phrafe, I. take to be 
this, and no more, that every particular individual man or Iiorfe, &u\ has fuch a. 
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pic&iurc to .nEVC ic.cn wiiat lais Lordflnp s thoughts were when he writ this, 
as it is now an uneafinefs topudderin words and expreflions, whofe meaning 
one does not comprehend.' But let us do the bed we can. “ And here, 

fays his Lordfihip, lies the true’idea of perfon.” 

Person being a dif-fyllable, that in itfelf fignifies nothing; what is meant 
by the true idea of it (it having no idea, one more than another, that belongs 
to it, but the idea of the articulate found, that thofe two fyllables make in 
pronouncing) I do not underftand. If by true idea be meant true lignification, 
then thefe words will run thus; here lies the true fignification of the word 
perfon : and then, to make it more intelligible, we muff change here into 
herein, and then the whole comma will Hand thus j herein lies the true fm- 
nification of the word perfon: which reading, herein, mult refer to the pre¬ 
ceding words. And then the meaning of thefe words will be, the true fig- 
nification of perfon lies in this, that “ fuppofing there were no other diffe¬ 
rence in the feveral individuals of the fame kind, y'et there is a difference 
** between them, as feveral individuals in the lame common nature.” Now, 
if in this lies the true fignification of the word perfon, he muff: find it here 
that can. For if he does find .it in thefe words, he muft find it to befuch a 
fignification as will make the word perfon agree as well to Bucephalus and 
Poduigus, as to Alexander : for let the difference between Bucephalus and 
Podargus, as feveral individuals in the fame common nature, be what it 
will; it is certain, it will always be as great, as the difference between Alex¬ 
ander and Hedtor, as feveral individuals in the fame common nature. So that, 
if the true fignification of perfon lies in that difference, it will belong to 
Bucephalus and Podargus, as well as to Alexander and He&or, But let any 
one reafon ever fo fubtilly or profoundly about the true idea, or the fignifi¬ 
cation of the term perfon, he will never be able to make me underftand, 
that Bucephalus and Podargus are perfons, in the true fignification of the 
word perfon, as commonly ufedin the Englifli tongue. 

Bu r that which more certainly and for ever will hinder me from findino- 
the true fignification of perfon, lying in the foregoing words, is, that they 
require me to do what I find is impoflible for me to do, i. e. find a difference 
between two individuals, as feveral individuals in the fame common nature, 
without any other difference. For if I never find any other difference, I 
/hould nevei find two individuals. For firff, we find fome difference, and by 
that we find they are two or feveral individuals; but in this way we are 
bid to find two individuals, without any difference : but that, I find, is too 
fubtile and iubhmc for my weak capacity. But when by any difference of 
time, or place, or any thing elfe, I have once found them to be two, or 
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fcvera.1, 1 cannot lor ever after confider them but as feveral. They'bjsjthg 
once, by fome difference, found to be two, it is unavoidable for me, from 
^^5^^orth, to confidei them as two. But to find feveral where I find no 
difference; or, as his Lordfhip is pleated to call it, external difference at 
all j is, I. confefs, too bard for me. 

Tins his Lordfhip farther tells us, in thefe words which follow; “which 
ai iles from the manner of lubfiftence, which is in one individual, which is 
not communicable to another : which is, I own, a learned way of fpeak.- 
mg, and is fuppofed to contain fome refined philofophick notion of it, which 
to me is either wholly incompreheniible, or elfe may be exprefled in thefe 
plain and common words, viz. That every thing that'exiles has, in the time 
oi pace, oi other petceivable differences of its exiftence, tome-thin g incom¬ 
municable to all thofc of its own kind, whereby it will externali’f be kept 
feveral from all the reft. This, I think, is that which tile learned have been 
pleaded to term, a peculiar manner of lubfiftence; but if this manner of fub- 

iif tenet be any thing elfe, it will need fome farther explication to make me 
underftand it. 

Hrs Lordfhip’s next words which follow, i muff acknowledge, are alfo 
wholly mcomprehenfible to me: they are, “an individual intelligent fub- 
“ ftance is rather fuppofed to the making of a perfort, than the proper 
“ definition of it." 1 1 

Persok is a word ; and the idea that word ftahds for, or the proper figni- 
fi cat ion of that word, is what I take his Lordfhip is here giving' us. Now 
what is meant: by laying, “ an individual intelligent fubftance is rather lup- 
“ pofed to the making the fignification of the word perfon, than the proper 
definition of it, is beyond my reach. And the reaion his Lordfhip adjoins, 
puts it in that, or arty other fenfe, farther from my comprehenfion. “ For a 
pei ion ielates to lomething, which does diftingttilh it from another intis]* 
ligent fubftance in the fame nature; and therefore the foundation of it lies 
in the pec. uliat manner of fubliftence, which agrees to one, and none elfe* 

“ of the kind: and this is that which is called perfonality." 

These words, if nothing elfe, convince me, that I am Davus, and not 
Oedipus ; and fo I muft leave them. 

ILs Loi dfhip, at laic, gives us what, I think, he intends for a definition of 
perfon, in thefe words ; “ therefore a perfon is a compleat intelligent lub- Vind. 

ftance, with a peculiar manner of lubfiffence. ” Where X cannot but 
obierve, that what was 1 , as I think, denied or half denied to be the proper 
definition of perfon, in faying, “ it was rather fuppofed to the making of a 
“ perfon, than the proper definition, of it,” is yet here got into his Lordfhip’s 
definition of perfon; which I cannot fuppofe but his Lordfhip takes to be a 
proper definition. There is only one word changed m it; and, inftead of 
“ individual intelligent fubftance,” his Lordfhip has put it “ compleat in- 
“ telligent fubftance:” which, whether it makes his the more proper defini¬ 
tion I leave to others ; fince poffibly fome will be apt to think, that a pro- 
pei definition of peifon cannot be well made; without the term individual 
m an equ.valent. But his Lordfhip has, as appears by the place, put in com- VM-i 
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pleat to exclude the foul from being; a perfon; which, whether.it does it or 
no * to me ieems doubtful: becaulc poffibly many may think, that the loul is 
a com pleat intelligent fubftance by iti'clf, whether in the body or out of the 
body; becaufe every fubftance, that has a being, > a compJeat fubftance, 
whether ioined or not joined to another. And as to the foul’s being intelli¬ 
gent, no-body, I guefs, thinks, that the foul is compleated in that, by its 
Snion with the body; for then it would follow, that it would not be equal¬ 
ly intelligent out of the body; which, 1 think, no-body will fay. 

' And thus 1 have, at your requeft, gone over all that his Lordfhip has 
Md, to give us clear and diflar?.^ appreheniions of nature and perfon, which 
are fo neceflary to the underfXanding the doftrine of the Irinity, and talk.- 
ino- intelligibly about it. And if I fhould judge of others by my own dul- 
nefs, 1 fhould fear that by his Lord (hip’s difeourfe few would be helped to 
think or talk intelligibly about it. But I meafure not others by my nar- 
row capacity: I wifhothers may profit by his Lordfhip s explication of na- 
ture and perform more than I have done. And io the converiation, ended - 



My Lord, 1 fhould not have troubled your Lordfhip with a dialogue of 
this kind, had not your Lordfhip forced me to it in my own defence. Your 
Lordfhip, at the end of your above-mentioned explication of nature, has thete 
words : “ let us now fee how far thefe things can come from our ideas, by 
« fenfation and reflection.” And to the like purpofe, in the clofe of yom 
explication, of perfon, your Lordfhip fays ; « but how do our Ample ideas 
«« help us out in this matter ? Can we learn from them the difference of na- 
“ ture and perfon ?” Your Lordfhip concludes we cannot. But you fay, 
what makes a perfon mufl be underftood fome other way. And hereupon, 
my Lord, my book is thought worthy by your Lordfhip to be brought into 
the controverfy, and argued againft, in your Vindication of the doctrine of 
the Trinity; becaufe, as your Lordfhip conceives, clear and diftintt appre¬ 
henfions of nature and perfon cannot be had from it. . ^ . 

I humbly crave leave to reprefent to your Lordfhip, that if want of at- 
fordin? clear and diflinCt apprehenfions concerning nature and pet ion, make 
anv book Anti-trinitarian, and, as Inch, fit to be writ againd by your Lortv- 
fhip ; your Lordfhip ought, in the opinion of a great many men, in^ the hut 
place, to write againff your own Vindication. of the doctrine of the Xiinity . 
fince, among the many I have con.ful.ted concerning your Lordfhip s notions 
of nature and perfon, Ido not find any one that un.derftan.ds them better, or 
has got from them any clearer or more diiiinft apprehenfions concerning na¬ 
ture and perfon, than I myfelf, which indeed is none at all. 

The owning of this to your Lordfhip in my former letter, I fine, di (pleated 
your Lordfhip: I have therefore here laid before your* Lordfhip Lome part 
of thofe difficulties' which appear to me, and others,, in your Lordfhip & 
explication of nature and perfon, as my apology for faying, I had not learned, 
any thing by it* And to make it evident, that if want of clear and. dlinnet 
appreheniions of nature and perfon involve any treadle in the Unitarian con¬ 
troverfy j your Lprdfhip’s, upon that account,, is, I humbly conceive,as guilty 
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as mine ; and may be reckoned one of the fiiff that ought to be charged with 
that offence, again ft the doctrine of the Trinity. 

This, my Lord, I cannot help thinking, till I underftand better. Whe¬ 
ther the notbeing able to get clear and diff i net apprehenfions concerning nature 
and perfon, from what your Lordfhip has laid of them, be the want of capa¬ 
city in my underftanding, or want of clearnefs in that which I have endea¬ 
voured to underftand, I {hall not prefume to fay; of that the world muff 
judge. If it be my dulnefs (as I cannot prefume much upon my own quick- 
nefs, having every day experience how fhort-fighted I am) I have this yet to 
defend me from any very fevere cenfure in the cafe, that I have as much 
endeavoured to underftand your Lordfhip, as I ever did to underftand any¬ 
body. And if your Lordfhip’s notions, laid down about nature and perfon, 
are plain and intelligible, there ore a great many others, whole parts lie un¬ 
der no blemilh in the world, who find them neither plain nor intelligible. 

Pardon me therefore, I befeech you, my Lord, if I return your Lordihip’s 
queftion, “ how do your Lordfhip’s notions help us out in this matter? Can 
“ we learn from them clear and diftindt apprehenfions concerning nature 
“ and perfon, and the grounds of identity and diftindtion?” To which the 
anfwer will ffand, no ; till your Lordfhip has explained your notions of them 
a little clearer, and (hewn what ultimately they are founded on and made up 
of, if they are not ultimately founded on and made up of our fimple ideas, 
received from fenfation and relledtion; which is that for which, in this point, 
you except againft my book : and yet, though your Lordlhip fetsyourfdf to Vind.p. 2 y 4 
prove, that they cannot behadfrom our iiinple ideas by fenfation and refiec- &c ; 
tion; though your Lordfhip lays down feveral heads about them, yet you do 
not, that I fee, offer any thing to inftrudt us from what other original they 
come, or whence they are to be had. 

But perhaps this may be my want of underffanding what your Lordfliip 
has faid about them: and, poflibly, from the fame caufe it is, that I do not 
fee how the four paflages your Lordfhip fubjoins, as out of my book, (though Vind.p.254 
there be no fuch paflages in my book, as, I think, your Lordfhip acknow- -59- 
ledges, fince your Lordfhip anfwers nothing to what I faid thereupon ;) 
the two things your Lordfhip fays are granted, that tend to the clearing this p. 2 j;. 
matter, and the four inferences your Lordfhip makes ; are all, or any of p. 
them, applied by your Lordfhip, to fhew that, clear and di. Hindi. apprehenfions 
concerning nature and perlon cannot he had upon my principles; at leaft as 
clear as can be had upon your Lordfhip’s, when you pleafe to let us know 
them. 

Hitherto, my Lord, I have confidered only what is charged upon my 
book by your Lordfliip, in reference to the Unitarian controverfy, viz. the 
manner and grounds on which my book has-been, by your Lordfhip, endea¬ 
voured to be brought into the controverfy concerning the Trinity, with 
which it hath nothing to do: nor has your Lordfliip, as I humbly conceive, 
yet {hewed that it has. 

There remain to be confidered feveral things, which your Lordfhip thinks 
faulty in my book; which, whether they have anything to do or no with 
the dodtrine of the Trinity, I think myl’elf obliged to give your Lordfhip 
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&ti$£t$:iori’in, either by acknowledging my errors, or giving your Lordfhip 
an account wherein your Lordfhip’s dilcourle comes fhort of convincing me 
of thym. But thfefe papers being already grown to a bulk that exceeds the 
ordinary lize of a letter, I fiiall reipite vour Lord/hip’s farther trouble in this 
matter for the prefen t, with this promile, that I Brail hot fail to return my 
acknowledgements to your Lordfhip, for thofe other parts of the letter you 
have honoured me with. ; ;y 

Before I conclude, it is fit, with due acknowledgement, I take notice of 
thefe words, in the clofe of your Lordlhip’s letter : “I hope, that, in the- 
“ managing this debate, I have not either tranfgreffed the rules of civility, or 
“ miftaken your meaning; both which I have endeavoured to avoid. And I 
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> you, that 1 have again confidered this matter,” &c. 

Lor dihip hopes you have not miftaken my meaning: and I, my 


AnC. p. 133. 


“ will to; 

Your Lorctmip Hopes you nave not mi.itaK.en my meaning : and 1, my 
Lord, hope that where you have (as I humbly conceive l fhall make it appear 
you have) miftaken my meaning, I may, without offence, lay it before your 
Lordfhip. And I the more confidently ground, that hope upon this expreffton 
of your Lordfhip here, which I take to be*intended to that purpofe; ffnee, 
in thofe feveral inftances I gave, in my former letter, of your Lordfhip’s 
miftaking not only my meaning, but the very words of my book which yo.it 
quoted, your Lordfhip lias had the goodnefs to bear with me, without any 
manner of reply. 

Your Lordfhip afliires me, f ‘ that it is out of no difrefpedl' or the leaft 
“ ill-will to me, that you have again confidered this matter.” 

My Lord, my never having, by any a£t of mine, deferved otherwife of 
your Lordfliip, is a ftrong reafon to keep me from queftioning what your 
Lordfhip fays. And, I hope, my part in the controverfy has been fuch, that 
I may be excufed from making any fuch profefiion, in reference to what I 
write to your Lordfhip. And I fhall take care to continue to defend myfelf 
fo, in this controverfy, which your Lordihip is pleafed to have with me, that 
I fhall not come within the need of any apology, that what I.fay is out of no 
diffefpeft or the leaft ill-will to your Lordfhip. But this mud not hinder me 
any where, from laying the argument in its due light, for the advantage of 
truth. 


This, my Lord, I fay not to your Lordfhip, who propofmg toydurfelf, as 
you fay in this very page, nothing but. truth, will not, I know, take itaraifs, 
that I endeavour to make every thing as plain and as clear as I can: but this I 
lay, upon occafton of font e exceptions of this kind, which I have heard others 
have made againft the former letter I did myfelf the honour to write to your 
Lordfhip, as if [did therein bear too hard upon your Lordfhip. Though your 
Lordfhip, who knows very well the end of arguing, as well as rules of civility, 
finds nothing to blame in my way of writing; and I fhould be very forry it 
fhould defer ve any other character, than what your Lordihip has been pleafed 
to give it in the beginning of your poftfeript.. It is my misfortune to have any 
controverfy with your Lordfhip; but fince the cone.erii.Gf truth alone engages, 

* me 
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me in it, as I know your Lordfhip will expert that I Should omit nothing 
that fhould make for truth, for that is the end we both profefs to aim at; 
fo I fhal! take care to avoid all foreign, paffionate, and unmannerly mixtures, 
which do no way become a lover of truth in any debate, cfpecialiy with one 
of your Lordihip’s character and dignity. 

My Lord, the imputation of a tendency to fcepticifm, and to the over¬ 
throwing any article of the chridian faith, are no final 1 charges; and all 
cenfures of that high nature, I humbly conceive, are with the more caution, 
to be patTed, the greater the authority is of the peribn they come from. 

But whether to pronounce fo hardly of the book, merely upon furmifes, be 
to be taken for a mark of good-will to the author, I mult leave to your 
Lordfhip. This I am fure, I find the world thinks me obliged to vindicate 
myfelf. I have taken leave to fay, merely upon furmifes, becaufe I cannot 
fee any argument your Lordfhip has any where brought, to fhew its ten¬ 
dency to fcepticifm, beyond what your Lordfhip has in thefe words in this 
page, viz. that it is your Lordfhip's great prejudice againft it that it leads to- 
fcepticifm; or, that your Lordfhip can find no way to attain to certainty in 
it, upon my grounds. 

I confess, my Lord, I think that there is a great part of the vifible, and 
a great deal more of the yet much larger intellectual world, wherein our 
poor and weak underftandings, in this date, are not capable of knowledge 
and this, I think, a great part of mankind agrees with me in. But whether 
or no my way of certainty by ideas comes fhort of what it fhould, or your 
Lordfhip’s way, with or without ideas, will carry us to clearer and larger 
degrees of certainty; we fliall fee, when your Lordfhip pleafes to let us 
know wherein you-t" way of certainty confids. Till then, I think, to avoid 
fcepticifm, it is better to have fome way of certainty (though it will not 
lead us to it in every thing) than no way at all. 

The neceffity your Lordfhip has put upon me of vindicating myfelf, 
mud be my apology for giving your Lordfhip this fecond trouble; which, I 
allure myfelf, you will not take atnifs, fince your Lordfhip was fo much 
concerned for my vindication, as to declare, you had no reafon to be forry, P. 361 . 
that the author of Chriftianity not myderious had given me occafion to vin¬ 
dicate myfelf. I return your Lordfhip my humble thanks, for affording me 
this fecond opportunity to do it; and am, with the utmod refpeCt, 


London, 
29 June, 
1.697. 


Mv LORD, 


Your Lordfhip’s mod humble 


and mod obedient fervant. 


John Locke 
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My Lord, 

/“■“'HOUGH I have To great a precedent, as your Lordfhip has given 
X me in the letter you have honoured me with ; yet, I doubt, whether 
even your Lordfhip’s example will be enough to juflify me to the world, if, 
in a letter writ to one, I fhould put a poflfcript in anfwer to another man, 
to whom I do not fpeak in my letter: I fhall therefore only beg, that your 
.Lordfhip will be pleafed to excufe it, if you find a fhort anfwer to the paper 
of another man, not big enough to be publifhed by itfelf, appear under the 
fame cover with my anfwer to your Lordfhip. The paper itfelf came to my 
hands, at ibe lame time that your Lordfhip s letter did j and, containin' 1 ' 
lotne exceptions to my E% concerning Human Undemanding, is not 
wholly foreign in the matter of it. 



UPON- , y f: 

An Essay concerning Human Undemanding, &c, 



E F ORE any thing came out again ft my EfTay concerning Human 
Underftanding the lait year, I was told, that I mu it prepare myfelf for 
a ftorm that was coming againil it; it being refolved by fome men, that it 
was neceffary that book of mine fhould, as it is phrafed, be run down. I do 
not fay, that the author of thefe Remarks was one of thofe men: but I pre¬ 
mile this as the reafon of the anfwer I am about to give him. And though 
I do not fay he was one of them, yet in this, I think, every indifferent reader 
will agree with me, that his letter does not very well fuit with the character 
he takes upon himfelf, or the defign he pretends in writing it. 

He pretends, the bufinefs of his letter is to be informed : but if that were P. *>- 



though it carries remarks in the title) fhould have been publiihed in print: 
whereby I am apt to think, that however in it he puts on the perfon of a 
learner, yet he would mils his aim, if he were not taken notice of as a teacher ■ 
and particularly, that his remarks ihewed the world great faults in my book. 

The other is, that he. has not fet his name to his letter of enquiries ; where¬ 
by I might, by knowing the perfon that enquires, the better know how to fuit 
my anfwer to him. I cannot much blame him in another refpedt, for concealing 
his name: for, I think, any one who appears among chriiHans, maybe well 
aihamed of his name, when he raifes fuch a doubt as this, viz. whether an 
infinitely powerful and wife being be veracious or no; unlefs falfehood be in 
fich reputation with this gentleman, that he concludes lying to be no mark 
of weaknefs and folly. Befides, this author might, if he had pleafed, have 
taken notice, that, in more places than one, I fpeak of the goodnefs of Gcd *. 
another evidence, as I take it, of his veracity. 
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ien I know 
it fo much 


neeeftary I fhould write, when and upon what he thinks fit. Whe 
him better, I may perhaps think I owe him great observances but 
as that very few men think due to themfelves. 

I have laid indeed in my book, that I thought morality capable of demon- 
ftration, as well as the mathematicks: but I do not remember where 1 pro- 
mifed this gentleman to demonftrate it to him. 

Hit fays, “ if he knew upon w’hat grounds I would build my demonftration 
of morality, he could,make a better judgment of it.” His judgment who 
makes luch demands as this, and .is io much in hafte to be a judge, that he 
cannot flay till what he has fuch 'a mind to be fitting upon, be born; doesi 
not feem of that confequence, that any one fhould be in hafte to gratify his 
ipipatience. 

And lince tc he thinks the illiterate part of mankind (which is the greateft) 
C! muft have a more compendioiis way to know their duty, than by longde- 
dudionsj” he may do well to conkder, whether it were for their fakes he 
pubUflied this queftion, viz. “ What is the reafon and ground of the divine 
law ?” 

Whoever fincerely acknowledges any law to be the law of God, cannot 
fail to acknowledge alfo, that it hath all that reafon and ground that a juft 

O y O J 

and wife law' can or ought to have; and will eafily perfuade himfelf to for¬ 
bear railing fuch queftions and fcruples about it. 

A man that infinuates, as he does, as if I held, that “ the diftindtion of 
“ virtue and vice was to be picked up by our eyes, or ears, or ournoftrils ■$’* 
fhews fo much ignorance, or fo much malice, that he deferves no other 
anfwer but pity. • 

“ The immortality of the foul is another thing, he fays, he cannot clear to 
“ himfelf, upon my principles.” It may be fo. The right reverend the Lord 
Bifhop of Worcefter, in the letter he has lately honoured me with in print, has 
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revelation of life and immortality of Jefus Chrift, through the golpel. 

He mentions other doubts he has, unrefolved by my principles. If my 
principles do not reach them, the world, I think will, 1 am fure Jfhail, be 
obliged to him to diredt me to fuch as will fupply that defect in mine. For 
I never had the vanity to hope to out-do all other men. Nor did I propofe 
to myfelf, in puhlifhing my Effay, to be an anfwerer of queftions or expedt 
that all doubts fhould go out of the world, as foon as my book came into it. 

The world has now my book, luch as it is: if any one finds, that there be 
many queftions that my principles will not refolve, he will do the world more 
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j^cn fpared; I mud acknowledge it is a piece 
ein vou will have a lading advantage over me, 

.it me to return you the like. Or lhould I, 

* in ine your Lordihip finds as impetuous 
’ - Ramaz zini* be in danger to forget 

K n the general complaint of 
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Mr. Locke’s fecond Reply, See. 
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yourfelf to be as copious as you pleafe, and fay what you think fit, and exped 

I fhould reply only fo, and fo much, as would juft fuit your good liking, and 
re* *t.„ —,.r,. r.j. i.*„i.. r / in ,®> 





i. ruth, which is inflexible, has here its intereit, which mutt not be given up,, 
in a compliment. Plato and Ariftotle, and other great names, muft give 
way, rather than make us renounce truth, or the friendfhip we have for her, 

'TV/r,. T ~.:n „u„. ' r„„. r J. .. r 


own 
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I was born. But you will fay however, I am too long in my replies. It is not 
impoftible but it may be fo. But with all due refpedt to your Lord (hip’s 
authority (the greatnefs whereof I (hall always readily acknowledge) I muft 
crave leave to lav. that in this cafe von are Kv no m«m.c a nmnpi- hiring w*. 
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this ftrange way your Lord (hip has brought me into this controverfy; your 
gradual acculations of my book, and the different caufes your Lordfhip has 
aftigned of them ; together with quotations out of it, which I cannot find 
there j and other things I have complained of (to fome of which your Lord- 
ftiip has not vouchfafed any anfwer) ftiall remain unaccounted for, as I hum¬ 
bly conceive they do. 

X confess my anfwers.are long, and I with they could have been fhorter. 

But the difficulty I have to find out, and fet before others your Lord (hip’s 
meaning, that they may fee what I am anfwering to, and fo be able to judge 
of the pertinency of what I fay; Has unavoidably enlarged them. Whether 
this be wholly owing to my dulnefs, or whether a little perplexednefs both 
as to grammar and coherence, caufed by thofe numbers of thoughts, 
whether of your own or others, that crowd from all parts to be fet down 
when you Write, may not be allowed to have fome (hare in it, X ftiall not 
prefume to fay. X am at the mercy of your Lordfhip, and my other readers 
in the point, and know not how to avoid a fault that has no remedy, 

" Your Lordfhip fays, “ the world foon grows weary of controverfies, p. 4 . 
“ efpecialiy when they are about perfonal matters; which made yourLordfhip 
“ wonder that one who underftands the world fo well, ftiould fpend above 
“ fifty pages in renewing and enlarging a complaint wholly concerning 
“ himfelf ” 
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m the next words your Lordfhip imftr_ _ 

that " I Ihould have cleared myfejf byde_ „„ . 

<# the doifriae of the Trinity, as it:'hath been received in 
“ church.” . 

This, as 1 take it, is a inert perfonal matter, of the farm 
Spanilh fan-benito, and, as it feeras to me, ddigned to fit clo 
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I owned P. 4. 
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verf.ei that have been writ about it: and to own a doflrinc as received by 
others, when I do not know how thefe others received it, is perhaps Stfliort 
way to orthodoxy, that may fatisfy feme men : but he that takes this way to 
give fatisfa&ion, in my opinion makes a little bold with truth ; and it may 
be queftioned whether fuch a profefiion be pleafing’to that God, who re¬ 
quires truth in. the inward parts, however acceptable it may in any man be 
to his diocefan 
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to his diocefan. ;•'T, T 

1 presume your Lorddiip, in your difcourfe in vindication of the do&rine 
of the Trinity, intends to give it us as it has been received in the chriftian 
church. And I think your words, viz. 1 *,* it is the fenfe of the chriftian P. a/.. 

“ hK,,w * k wT ' ; *' K w 1 - 4 to defend, and no particular opinions of your 

iklb. But if I am to own it as your Lord- 
n what X do not underline!; for 1 con- 
. .church wholly tran (bends my capacity.. . ' \ T' 
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/ords all along quoted, it may 
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ftrange rule in controverfy, and fuch as the learned eft of them will not be 
* 1 i to find in all antiquity ; and therefore muft be imputed to fomething 
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fe of the vindication of the Trinity, 
wherein you firft fell upon my book, or in your letter (my anfwer to which 
you are here correcting) did your Lordftiip, I fay, any where objeCt to me, 
that “ I did not own the doCtrine of the Trinity, as it has been received in 
u the chriftian church,” SccJ If you did, the objection was fo fecret, fo 
hidden, fo artificial, that your words declared quite the contrary. In the 
Vind.p.239. Vindication of the doCtrine of the Trinity, your Lordftiip fays, that my no¬ 
tions were borrowed to ferve other purpofes fwhereby, if I underftand you 
right, you meant againft the doCtrine of the Trinity] than I intended them; 
which you repeat again * for my fatisfaCtion, and infill -f* upon for my vin- 

ArJw ; '* You having fo folemnly more than once profefled to clear me and my 
F- * 3 a ? < 35 * intentions from all fufpicion of having any part in that controverfy, as ap¬ 
pears farther in the dole of your firft letter, where all you charge on me, 

' might make of my notions; how could I 
e by your Lordftiip, which you declare 
Lordftiip of manifeft prevarication ? 
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ther into men’s thoughts, than as they appear in their books. Where you 
have given vour thoughts vent in your words, I have not, I think, omitted 



+ Ibid. p. } 6 , 37, 40, 42, 46. 
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•of not believingthedo^rmo- 


When your Lordfhip fhall go on to accufe me of not believing the dodh 
" l .e Trinity, as received in the chriflian church, of any other dodrinc 
think fit, I fhall anfwer as I would to an inquifitor. For 1 
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ur 
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Lordfhip tells me, “ I. need not be afraid of the inquifition, or that you m- P- j. 

tended to charge me with herefy in denying the Trinity yet he that 
fhall confider your Lordfhip’s proceeding with me from the beginning,, as 
far as it is hitherto gone, may have reafon. to think, that the methods ’ and 
management of that holy office are not wholly unknown to your Lordfhip,. 
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nor have efcaped your great reading. Your proceedings with me have ! 
thefe fteps: 

1. Several paflages of my Eflay of Human Underltanding, and fome of 
them relating barely to the being of a God, and other matters wholly remote 
from any queftion about the Trinity, were brought into the Vindication of 
the dodrine of the Trinity, and there argued againft: as containing the errors 
of thofe and them ; which thofe and them are not known to this day. 

2, In your Lordfhip’s anfwer to my firft letter, when what was given as the 
great reafon why my Eflay was brought into that controverfy, viz. becaufein 
it “ certainty was founded upon clear and dblind ideas;” was found to fail, 
and was only a fuppofition of your own; other accufations were fought 
againft it, in relation to the dodrineof the Trinity : viz. that “ it might be Anti. 
“ of dangerous confequence to that dodrine, to introduce the new term of P* J 33 - 
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ideas, and to place certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagree- 
“ ment of our ideas.” What are become of thefe charges, we fhall fee in the 
progrefs of this letter, when we come to confider what your Lordfhip has 
replied to my anfwer upon thefe points. 

3. These acctifations not having, it feems, weight enough to effedwhat 
you intended, my book has been rummaged again to find new and more important 
faults in it; and now at laft, at the third effort, “my notions of ideas are found A 
“ inconfiftent with the articles of the chriftian faith.” This indeed carries ci 
forne found in. it, and may be thought worthy the name and pains of fo great 
a man, and zealous a father of the church, as your Lordfhip. 

That I may not be too bold in affirming a thing I was not privy to, give 
me leave, my Lord, to tell your Lordfhip why I prelume my book has upon 
this occafion been looked over again, to fee what could be found in it capable 
to bear a deeper accufation, that might look like .fomething in a title-page. 

Your Lordfhip, by your flationin the church, and the zeal you have fhewn 
in defending its articles, could not be fuppofed, when you firft brought my 
book into this controverfy, to have omitted thefe great enormities that it now 
ftands accufedof, and to have cited it for ftnaller miftakes, fome whereof were 
not found, but only imagined to be in it; if you had then known thefe great 
faults, which you now charge it with, to have been in it. If your Lordfhip 
had been apprized of its being guilty of fuch dangerous errors, you would 
not certainly have palled them by: and therefore I think one may reafonably 
conclude, that my Eflay was new looked into on purpofe. 

i our Lordfhip lays, “that what you have done herein, you thought it your P. 177. 
“ duty to do, not with refpect to yourfelf, but to fome of the myfteries of our 
“ faith, which you do not charge me with oppofing, but by laying fuch foun- 
3 “ clarions. 
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arn the world, that “ my 
he chrifhan faith,” if your 
e refpedt and tendernefs you 
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prevail on yourfelf (how much foever the mylleries of faith were in danger 
to be overthrown) to get out thefe harfli,words, viz. that “ my notions were 
“ incoiififtent with the articles of the chriflian faith," till your third onfet, 

your words, which you did not intend me in them. But, on the other fide, I 
would not willingly negled to acknowledge any civility from your Lordlhip 
in the full extent of it. The bufinefs is a little nice, becaufe what is contain¬ 
ed m thafe paffages cannot by a tefs fkilful hand than yours be well put to- 
gether, though they immediately follow one another. This, I am litre, falls 
out very untowardly, that your Lordllnp fhould drive me (who nad much, 
rather have been otherwifc employed) to drive your Lordlhip to do that 
which you were unwilling to do The world fees how much I was driven: 
(or what cenAires, what imputations murt my book have lain under, .1 1 had 
not cleared it from thofc accufatmnsyour Lordlhip brought aga.nrt itj when 
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aloft me ? Bu t if it be an evafion not to anfwcr 

...-- been mMie > wl,atis ' l h l befiec , h .you, my Lord, 

“*e.no rep^to ”^9*^ 

- s,. a ,!k .i it now, for fear that If I lilould fay all that I might upon this 
”,•'.,,1''] more than would iuit with r 
ain again that you have opened x 
>.ni and his fprings of Modena. But yc 
being overwhelmed with the ebullition of my 
„_„_le yourfelf to find a way to give check to it : mere 
its never overwhelms or links any one but the author 
Airies truth with it, that 1 confefs has force, and it may 
aofe that Hand in its way. 

Your 
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jr Lordihip fays, you “ fee how dangerous it. is, to irive occalion to P. 5. 

of inch a fruittul invention as I am, to write. 


*ve )Mi 



Bu t, before I leave the anfwer you dictate, permit me to < 
fo unfortunate to be blamed for owning what I was not act 

and here for not owning what I was never charged to difown, The like miff Aaf. i. p. 8 ." 
fortune have my poor writings : they offend your Lordfhip in feme places, 

fbf»v are nf*tv • atirl in fethers. Hpp:i 11(}* fli«r ,irp nnt nmv 


proof of them 

i. A ^ X Jli 

me, ie you fhall wave all iunneceflary repetitions, and come immedia 
** the matter of my complaint, as it is renewed in my fecond letter ’ 

• Wh a f your Lordihip means by unneceflary repetitions here, feems 
a piece with-your blaming me in the foregoing page., for having laid t< 
in my own defence; and this taken all together, confirms my opinion, 
your thoughts it would have been better I fliould have replied nothing at £ 
For you having fet down here near twenty lines as a necefiary re}- 


your former letter, your Lordfhip omits my anfwer to them as wholly unne- 
ceffary to be feen; and con frequently you muil think was at firiVunnecellar ,r ** 


have been laid. For when the fame words are neceffary to he repeated again, 
if the fame reply which was made to them be not thought fit to be repeated 


too, it is plainly judged to be nothing to the purpofe, and fliould have been 

J « .■% /] v* A » ••• J *• 


fpared at firft. 

If is true, your Lordfhip has fet down lome few expreflions taken out of 
feveral parts of my reply; but in what manner, the reader cannot clearly lee. 



without going back to the original of this matter. He mull therefore pardon 
me the trouble of a deduction, which cannot be avoided where controverly 
is managed at.this rate; which necefljtates, and fo exeufes the length of the 
anfwer. 

My book was brought into the Trinitarian controverfy by thefe ileps. 
Your Lordfhip fays, that, 

** 1. The Unitarians have not explained the nature and bounds of reafon, V; 

VOL. I. 4F 4t 2. 
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“ 2. The author of Chriflkmity notin 
has offered an account of reafon. 

“ 3. His doctrine concerning reafon. 

“ di Hindi ideas of whatever we prefer 
Ibkl. p. 235. «« 4. Yo*jr Lordfhip calls this a ne 

“ 5. This gentleman of this new 1 


svV t;," •« 




. 'I "j’ '* 

lapter, 
in my book, 
.nd not upon 

my authority, nor with taking any notice of me. 

YIad.p.234. '6. By virtue of this* he is prefen tly entitled to I know not how much of 

my book ; and. divers paffages of my Eifay are quoted* and attributed to him 
under the title of *• the gentlemen of the new way of reasoning,” (for he is 
by this time turned into a troop) and certain unknown (if they are not all 
““this one author’s doublet) they and thefe, are made by your 
ray about them fhrewdly for feveral pages together in your Lord- 
t.ation of the dodtrine of the Trinity, &e. with paifages taken 

1 olo irrmn T rw s 1 tv \ < 11 * flap t'W-li ne f/% f nmfft he, fllipMrc 


out of my book, which your Lordfhip was at the pains to quote as theirs*, 
in. unknown Anti-trinitarians. 


dealing with my 


— — — - — * —— —• —•—--•- ■ -. --—-- v 

Of this your Lordfhip’s wav, ft range and new to me, of dealing 
I,«c, 5 .P..59., book, I took notice. 

P. 5. To which.your .Lordfhip tells me here you replied ik thefe following words* 

no unnecelfary repetition. Your words 


are: “ it was beeaufe the periori who oppofed. the myfteries of chriftianity 
“ went upon my grounds, and made, ufe of my words;” although your Lo.rd- 
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__ ,,‘f .. . |J ■■■■|. rrrr .... ids* that jwj I fet down thefe paffages: 

“ in my fecond ktterf’ but v/ith thefe words annexed, “ that all this .teems' 

Answer. I fay ib mdeed in the place quoted.' by your Lordfhip, and if 
had laid no more, your Lordfhip had done me juft ice in letting down harely 
tfaeie words as my reply, which being fe.t down when your Lordfhip-was in the 
way of repeating your’own words with no (paring hand, as we ihall fee by 
and by, thefe few of .mine fet down thus, without the leaft intimation that 

B I had:laid any thing more,, cannot but leave the reader under an opinion, 

that this was my whole reply. 

Iettv2.p.48, But if your Lordfhip will pleafe to turn to that place of my fecond letter, 
,fcc out of which you take thefe. words* I ptefume-yau will find that i not only Lid, 

but proved, “ that what you had faid in the words above repeated, to cleat" 
the .riddle in your. Lordfhip’s way of writing, did .nothing towards if.” 
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•hat your Lor dill ip writ againft 
iy words* winch 
aem that no-where ap- 
.;ht my book into the 
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letter, and 

repetition. 

hat. I thought your Lordfhip had .found, that Len - 
which the author of Chriftiaaity not myfterions went upon, and for 


P-49* 


made ; one of the gentlemen of the n 



reaiomn 
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, majcing 


agreement or difagreement of fitch ideas as 


le of the Trinity, was, that he made or fuppofed clear 
; neceffoy to certainty:-but that was not my notion as to 
is,” &c. -Whi-ch reply, my Lord, did not barely fay, but 
thy I laid, .that what your Lordfhip had offered as the rea- 
ianner of proceeding, did nothing towards the clearing of it: 
efs.it could clear the matter, to fay you joined me with the author of Chrif- 
.rianity not myfterions, who goes upon a different notion of certainty from 
mine, becaufe he goes upon the fame with me. For he (as your Lordfhip fup- 
pofes) making .certainty to con lift in the perception of the agreement, or. dis¬ 
agreement of clear and diftina ideasj and I, on the contrary 
coni’, li 
we ha 1 
ft is im 
or that his 
joining me wi 

•had ^ ^ 

This one thing, me thinks, your .-Lordfhip has made very clear, that you 
.thought it neceffary to find ibrne way -to bring in my book, where.you were 
arguing againft that author, that he might be the per Ion, and mine the words 
vou would argue againft together. But it is as clear that the particular matter 
which your Lordfhip made ule ,of to this purpofe, happened to be fomewhat 
unluckily cholen. For your Lordfhip having accufed him of fuppofing clear Viuftp. z$z. 
and diftinft ideas neceffary to certainty, which you declared to be the opinion AuL ■*?>•‘ft 
you oppofed, and for that opinion having made him a gentleman of the new 



And now I leave your Lordfhip to judge, how you 
cr; and whether what I . had. anfwered, did not prove 



Mr. Locke’s fecond Reply to the 

way of reafoning, your Lordihip imagined that was the notion of certainty 
I went on. But it falling out otberwife, and I denying it to be mine, the 
imaginary tie between that author and me was unexpectedly diifolved ; and 
there was no appearance of reafon for bringing pailkges out of my book, and 
argixing.againft theni as your Lordihip did, as if they were that author’s. 

To juftifv this, (f nee my notion of certainty could not be brought to agree 
with what he was charged with, as oppofite to the dodtrine of the Trinity) he 
at any rate mult be brought to agree with me, and to go upon my notion of 
certainty. Pardon me, my Lord, that I fay at any rate. The reafon 1 have to 
think i"o, is this: either that author does make clear and di Hindi: ideas neceilary 
to certainty, and lo does not go upon my notion of certainty; and then your 
aligning his going upon my notion of certainty, as the reafon for your joining 
usas you did, flievvs no more but a wilHngneis in your Lordihip to have us. 
joined: or he does not lay all certainty only in clear and diftindt ideas, ami fo 
poffibly for aught I know may go upon my notion of certainty. Bat then, my 
Lord, the reafon of your firfl bringing him and me into this difpute. will appear 
to ,have been none. All your arguing againff the gentlemen of this new way 
of reafoning will be found to be againft no-body, Alice there is no-body to- 
be found that lays all foundation of certainty only in clear and diftindt ideas; 
ho-body to be found, that holds the opinion that your Lordihip oppofes'. ‘ 

Having thus given you an account of fome part of my reply (to what 
your Lordihip really anf wered in that 64th page of your fail letter) to fhew 
that mv reply contained .fomething more than thefe words here fet down by 
your Lordihip, viz. “ that all this feems to me to do nothing to the clearing 
this .matter I come now to thole parts of your repetition, as your Lord¬ 
ihip is pleafed to call it, wherein there is nothing repeated. 

\our Lordihip fays, “that you told me” the reafon why I was brought 
into the cbniroveiiy after the manner I had complained of, “ was becaufe the 
“ perfon who oppofed the myheries of chriftianity, went up my grounds 
and.for this you quote the 46 th page of your firfl letter. But having turned to 
that place, and finding there thefe words, “ that you. found rny notions as to 
“ certainty by. ideas yvas the main foundation which that author went upon 
which are far From being repeated in the tyords fet down here, unlefs grounds 
in general be the Fame with the notions as to certainty by ideas-: I beg leave 
t.o confider what you here fiiy as new to me, and not repeated.. 

1 ' our Lordihip fays, that you brought me into the controverfy as yon 
4 hd, ; ” becaufe the author went nppn my grounds,” It is poifible he did, or 
did not: but it cannot appear that he did go upon my grounds, till thofe 
grounds are affigned, and the places both out of him and me produced to 
ihew, that we agree in the Fame grounds, and go both upon them ; wiles 
tbts, is^dpqe* there will be room to confider whether it be Fo or no. 

you have brought me into the controverfy, for. his going 
ground, fuppofed to Be mine, “ that clear and difeifot 
< to certainty.” It can do nothing towards the clearing 
pal, as your Lordihip does, “that he went upon my 
icugh he fhould agree with me in feveral other things, 

but 
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5ut differ from me in this onenotionof certainty,there could be no reafon' for 
your dealing with me as you have done: that notion of certainty being your 
very exception againft his account of reafon, and the foie occafion you took 
of bringing in paffages out of my book, and the very foundation of arguing 
againft them. 

Your Lordfhip farther fays here, in this repetition, which you did not fay 
before in the place referred to as repeated, <f that he made ufe of my words.” P. 6, 
I think he did of words fomething like mine. But as I humbly conceive alfo, 
he made ufe of them, as his own, and not as my words; for I do not remem¬ 
ber that he quoted me for them. This I am lure, that in the words quoted 
out of him by your Lordfhip, upon which my book is brought in, there is 
not one fyllable of certainly by ideas. 

No doubt whatever he or I, or anyone, have Lid, if your Lordfhip difap- 
proves of it, you have a right to queftion him that faid if. But 1 do not fee 
how this gives your Lordfhip any right to entitle any body to what he does 
not fay, whoever elfe fays it. 

The author of Chriftianity not myfterious fays in his book fomething fuit- 
able to what I had laid in mine ; borrowed or not borrowed from mine, I 
leave your Lordfhip to determine for him. But I do not fee what ground 
tlrat gives your Lordfhip to concern me in the controverfy you have with 
him, for things I fay which he does not; and which I fay to a different pur- 
pole from his. Let that author and I agree in this one notion of certainty 
as much as you pleafe, what reafon, I befeeeh your Lordfhip, could this be, , 
to quote my words as his, who never ufed them; and topurpofe.% as you 
fry more than once, to which I never intended them ? This was that which. 

I complained was a riddle to me. And lince your Lordfhip can give no other 
reafon for it, than thofe we have hitherto feen, I think it is fulflciently un¬ 
riddled, and you are in the right when you fay, “ you think it no longer a 
riddle to me.” „ 


I easily grant my 11 


uie 


reading may not have in ft ruffed me, what has- 
in the feveral ways c 


writing and. managing of 

o o o 


nr,’ 


ignorance may 
writing to me. 


of 


been, or what may be done, 

controverfy, which like war always produces new ftratagems: only I beg 
be my apology for laying, that ibis appears a new 
and this isv the ftrft time I ever met with it. 

Bu r let the ten lines which your Lordfhip has fetdown out of h i m be, if Vind. 
you pleafe, fuppofed to be precifely my words, and thathe quoted my book for 
them, I do not fee how even this entitles him to any more of my book than-, 
lie has quoted; or how any words of mine, in other parts of my book, can be 
aferibed to him, or argued againft as his, or rather, as I know not whofe, 
which was the thing I complained of; for the thefe. and they, thofe paffages.of 
my book were alcribed to, could not be that author, for he ufed them not; nor 
the author of the Eflay of Human Underltanding, for he was not argued 
againft, but was difcharged from the controverfy under debate. So that nei¬ 
ther he nor I being the they and thofe, that fo often occur, and deferved To 
much pains from your Lordfhip ; I could not but complain of this, to me, 
incomprehenfible way of bringing iny book into that controverfy. 
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why you quoted my words fo much, becaufe I do not remember that i made 
that the matter of ray complaint. That which I complained of, was not the 
quantity of what was quoted out of my book, hut the manner of quoting it, 

49. viz. « that I was fo every-where joined with odier.r, under the comprehenfive 
“ words they and them, though my book alone were every-where quoted, 
** that the world would be apt to think, I was the perfon who argued againiV 

p 4< the Trinity.” And again, “ that which I complained'of was," that i was 
“ made one of the gentlemen of the new way of -rcafoni ng, without being 
** guilty of what made them fo, and was fo bought into a chapter wherein 
1 thought myfelf not concernedj which was managed fo, that my book 
was all along quoted, and others argued again-lf •, others were entitled to 
** what I laid, and I to what others laid, without.knowing why or how.” 

50. Nay, I told your Lord (hip in that very reply, “ that if your Lorcbhl)> had 

diredtly questioned any of my opinions, I fhould not have cooqdikmod/'' 
Thus your Lori dup fees my complaint was not of the targe nets, hut of the 
manner of your quotations. But of that, in all thefe many prices-employed by 
your Lordihip for my iatisfadtion, you, as I remember, havcliot been ricafod 
to offer any reafon, nor can l hitherto, find .it any way cleared : when I do, 

I jhall readily acknowledge your great mattery in this, as in all other ways 
of writing. 

I have in the foregoing pages, for the clearing this matter, been pleaf- 
<ed to take notice of them and thefe, as diredtly fignifying no-body. Whe¬ 
ther your Lordihip will excufe me for fo doing, I know not, fince I per¬ 
ceive inch flight words as them and thole are not to be minded in your 
Lordihip\s writings: your Lordihip has a privilege to ufe inch trifling par¬ 
ticles, without taking any great care what or whom they refer to. 

1 o shew the reader that I do not talk without book in the cafe, I {hall -fet 
down your Lord-fhip’s own words: ■** what a hard fate doth that man lie 
** under, that tails into the hands of a lev ere critic k ! He mutt have care of 
“ his but. and for, and them, and it. For the leaft ambiguity in any of thefe, 
“ will fill up pages in an anfwer, and make a book look confiderable for 
the bulk of it. Arid what mutt a man do, who is to anfwer all fuch 
“ objections about the ufe of particles r” I humbly conceive it is not without 
reafon, that your Lordihip here claims an exemption from having a care of 
your but, and your for, and your them, and other particles. The Icquel of 
your letter will ihew, that it is a privilege your Lordihip makes great ufeof,and 
therefore have reafon to be tender of it, and to cry out againtt thofe unman¬ 
nerly criticks, who quelbon it. Upon this confideration, 1 cannot but look 
on it as a misfortune to me, that it fhould fall in my way to difpleafo your 
Lordihip, by difturbing you in the quiet, and perhaps ant font poflfeftion of fo 
convenien t a privilege. But how great foever the advantages of it may be to 
a writer, I, upon experience, find it is very .troublefome and perplexing -to a 

a reader. 
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But thus ftand the immediately following words, wherein your Lordfhip afks 
me* “ but for what eaufe clo I continue lo unfatisfied ?” To which you make P. 6, 
me give this aniwer, “ that the eaufe why I continue Jo unfatisfied, is, that 
the author mentioned went upon this ground, that clear and dijlinft ideas are 
mcefidry to certainty, hut that is not my notion as to certainty by ideas which 
is, that certainty, confifis in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
ideas, fitch as we have, whether they be in all their parts p erf edify clear arid- 
difimdi or no * and that I have no notions of certainty more than this one.” 
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>r mine, I have 
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hut becaufe it makes the builnefs of the 


ike it, to 


: three. feveral. aafwers that ySur L 

i that, which you calT your defence of' them,^ reach,, as tai 

^ ^ has made for^nae to ^ queiiion of your own ^putting,.is 

which your Lordfliip fay? of it, be fo or no, and judge whether I am°in 
tstKr wrong, when I allure him, that I cannot find them to be as you fay. 

re I come to what your Lordfhip poll five I v fays of this 
i my anfwer, 3 crave leave to obferve that it fuppofes I con- 
id : to which I replv. that I no-where fm that. t. rotitmn« 
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warn, 
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:ply, that I no-where lay that I continue 
[ may fay, that what is offered for latisfadiion, gives none 
to me or any body eLfe ; and yet I, as well as-other people, may be fatif- 
fied concerning the matter. 

I come now to what your LordlEip fays poMvdy. of it. 
i- You fay that I tell you, that « the eaufe why I continued un&tisfisd, 
<x is, that the author mentioned went upon this ground, that clear and 
7 “ diftindt 
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•" diflincl ideas are ncceflary to certainty ; but th 

I 1 S certainty by ideas,” &c.. ; . . 

To which r crave leave to reply, that neither in 
Tccond letter, which your Lordihip quotes for it, r 
J tell your Lordihip any fuch thing. Neither ecu 1 
■going upon that ground, there mentioned, as any. 
me;"becaufe 1 know not “ that he went upon this 
•“ diftindl ideas are neceffary to certaintyfor I 
produced by your Lordihip out of him, to prove that 
it be true, that he goes upon grounds of certainty th 
know no-body that ought to be diflatisfied with it but ’ 
have taken fo much .pains to make his grounds mine, . _ 

and to entitle us both to what each has laid apart. , 

2. Your Lordihip fays, “ this is no more than what I had laid before in 
** my former letter.'' Atifw. For this I appeal to the 57th, or rather (as 1 
think you writ) 87th page quoted for it by your Lcrdlhip ; where any one 
mull have very good eyes, to find all that is fet down here in this anfwer (as 
■you a little lower call it) which you have been pleated to put into toy 
mouth; For neither in the one nor the other of tliofe pages, is there any 
fuch anfwer of mine. Indeed, in the 87th page there *re thefe words ; 
<* that certainty, in my opinion, lies in. the perception of the agreement or 
•« difagreement of ideas, fuch as they are, and not always in having per- 
«« feftiy clear and diflindt ideas.” But thefe words there are not given as 
an anfwer to this queftion, why do I continue To unfatisfied ? And the 
remarkable anfwer above let down, is, as I take it, more than thefe 
words, as much more in proportion as your Lordfhip’s whole letter is, 
more than the half of it. 
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took notice of this anfwer, as you call it; for it was no-where before ex¬ 
tant, though it be true feme part of the words of it were. But fojne part 
of the words of this anfwer (which too were never given as an anfwer to the 
queflion propofed) can never be this anfwer itlelf, 

4. Your Lordihip farther fays, that “ you gave three feveral anfwers 

“ to it." 



your queflion, why I continued fo unfatisfied ? 

To juftify this my reply, there needs no more but to fet down thefe your 
Lordfhip’s three anfwers, and to turn to the places where you fay you gave 
them. 


The firfl of your three anfwers is this, <c that thofe who offer at clea 
**' arid diftindl ideas, hid much fairer for certainty than I do (according to thi 
*■* anfwer) and (peak more agreeably to mv original grounds oi certainty. Th 


is 

y.” The 
place 
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ay, as I U'ke it, 
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p • 7 - On e reaibft why I fpeak fo dot 

** you will lay them together, at 
.{aid to the 87th page is ranged tine 


"ix {aid to the 87th page is ran^ 

in as anfwers to what I am' m; 
“ fied,” I ihould fcarce * ' 

perfonal matter, 
me For /pending, a lefe 
matters, to what your 
Another re: 
thefe thre 
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Junks the defences of the 


[ continued unfatif- 
b nianypages in this 
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rning perfonal 
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did fo, would‘either, by my con tinued iile.nce, have left to yoiir LordiWp All 
that you can pretend to for my granting them, orelfe my anfwers to them have 
given your Lordfhip an occalion to defend them, and perhaps to have defended 
" 1L a " ' ' fe than you have done. This is certain, that thefe defences had 


if yon will give me leave to lpeafe my_^J^j Y *_ J; , |L,_ 

three, as I call them, anfwers, how they themfelves are brought in, and what 
relation that which is brought under each of them has to them, and to the 
matter in qireffion; methinks they look rather like texts chofen to be dif- 
courled on, than as- Anfwers to be defended in a controverfy. For the connec¬ 
tion of that which in train is tacked on to them, is fuch that makes me fee I 
am wholly mifhtken in what i thought the eftabliflied rule of controversy. 
This was aifo another reaibn why 1 faid you ipent, as I take it, near half of 


youtr letter in defence of them. For when I coiihder how one thing hang; 
on another, under the third anfwer, from page 20, where it is brought in 


to page 87, where I thirik that which you call your defending it ends$ it is- 
a hard matter by the relation and dependency of the parts of that difeourie; 
(Contained in thofe p?nw«^ /■*#*#» nti 'snAl'k r*r tn f»»it vtrhe*r.r> s±nAe 



to tell where it ends. 
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But to confider the p adages themfelves, and the defence of them. 

That which you call your firft aniwer. And which you lay you will defend* 
• t • is in thefe, words; i( thofe who offer at clear and diilinft ideas, bid muck 
‘^faicer-for'eertaihty than I do(accd ^ ' v ^ 

ta m v nrio-fnr*! o-rniimtlc rvP\ 


anfwer) a«d (peak more 
Thefe words being brought 
but ivas not my anfwer, as 
>tiee of them in my fecond letter, as 
and therefore what need they have 

., .j . .. .1-, I do not fee'. _ To what; 

tanother’s notion about 


y- to my, ofx^ 
in at*firft as a' reply 6 



> drew how your faying) 






i to oe lorry to near your 
j>ofe$, that certainty can be attained by the perception of the agreement or 
di&greeulent of dear and diftind ideas. For if certainty cannot be attained 
by the perception of the agreement or diiagreement of clear and diilind ideas, 

. '•'** *•*'*!■*«■ "'ho place certainty in one fort of ideas, 

dio place it in another fort of ideas, 


: ISffP 


t cannot 


I SIIALT. proceed.now to examine what your Lomfhip has laid in defence 
of the propolition you have here fet down to defend, which you may be fure 
I jChall with all the favourablenefs that truth will allow; fince if your Lord- 
fhip makes it put to be true, it puts an end to the difpute you have had v. idi 


ipoiiupn, which you have fo much con- 
„ of certainty, as to matters of faith, 
»es certainly overthrow all myfleries of 
yes of faith cannot conftll with 



I fhould cry out 


often as I think I meet with occasion 
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the proposition, which you declare you chiefly oppote ; and fo all this great 
difpute with me is at an end. Your Lordfhip may take which of thefe two 

ttjj H a1 ‘ J tfjjlj oiition- hereto j ■ if S|jj$S 


■ ' . ; 


you pleafe ; if the former, the propoiltion here to be p 
the latter, the whole controvedy is given up: one of J 
mult lay. 

This, and what your Lordlhip fay 

(7nrif’lvt-ii nr Knf~ fkot irA:irt 


6 * but that you fu 
as obfcure. and confuted ideas; 





between clear and obfc ure, dilHndt and c 
talk of clear and obfcure, difrindt and 
another: or elfe your Lordlhip- fuppof 
is wholly u adiltingui (liable from all o 
ideas-. For if an obfcure and eonfufecl id- 
other ideas, as it is impoffible for it to u ~ 
may and will be fo far different from 
ceived whether it agrees, or difagrees 1 
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are all other 
le with all 


it 
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that there am fuch obfcure a$<Lconfofed ideas* I ibppafe the i&ftances. y 
P. Z 4 . Lordiliip gives here evince: to which' I lhall add this one more; fuppole- 
*— * Un " ]A *” tU * ‘•wibgbt, or La a thick miff, fee two things ffanding upright,; 
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Jo me a favour, 
are pleafed 
le iirft part 
>t deny but th< 


“ firft occafion of your Lordfiiip’s charge, was in the fuppcfition that dear 
x< and diftindt ideas were neccfiary, in order-to any certainty in our minds.” 
And that the only wav “ to attain this certainty, was by comparing thefe 
-< Klcas togc-thcO ' • ' 1 

Mv T.rsrrb fhmioli f Hat/** £n!f1vfn11 u f&t ftawn 


iertion or 1 apportion or mine; but your Loramip was pleated to luppofe it 
for me. As to the latter words, ** and that the only way to attain this cer- 
“ tainty, was by comparing thefe ideas togetherIf your Lordfliip means 
?as in general ; then I acknowledge thefe to be my words, 
■ Knt- t-Kf-n they are not any fuppolition in my hook, though 

r. * 1 1 * \ /• > , 1 . 


by *h, 
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they are made part of the fuppolition here; but their fenfe is exprefied in 

my Elfay at large in more places than one. But if by thefe ideas your Eapd* 
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lid difiindi ideas, I crave leave to deny that to be my 
n of mine. 

on; ‘ 4 but to prove this.” Prove what, I befeech you, 
anty was to he attained by comparing ideas, was alup- 
prove that, there needed no words or principles of mine 
i nlefsyourXordlhip wouhl prove that which was never denied. 

1 *'■ prove this, viz. that “ it was a fuppofition of mine, that 
ideas were neeefiary to certaintyand that to prove this 
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■not fo much as point out the places where they arc to be found j though we 
have in this very page fo eminent an example, that you- are not fparing of 
your pains in this kind, where yon have thekaft thought that it might ferve 
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rcafon why you yourfelf fuppc 
“ that I could, place certainty 
“ and not luppofe thole ides 
fatisfadlion you give me, why my 
wherein it was not concerned, is, 
in it, what I did not fuppofe in it. 





the reader may not well luppofe that you had a great mind to bring my hook 
into that controverly, -when the only handle you could find for it, was an 
imagination of a fuppofition to be in it, which in truth was not there ? 

Your Lordlhip adds, “ that I finding myfelf joiqed in inch company which hilcL 
*■*-1 did not defire to be leen in, I rather chofe to diftinguilh myfelf from them, 

** by denying clear and diftindt ideas to be neccfi'ary to certainty.” 

If it might be permitted to another to guefs at your thoughts, as well as 
you do at mine, he perhaps would turn it thus; that your Lordlhip finding 
no readier way, as. you thought, to fet a mark upon my book, than by bring¬ 
ing leveral padages of it into, a controyerfy concerning the Trinity, wherein 
they had nothing to do; and lpeaking of them under the name of * thofe”' 
and “them,” as if your adverfaries in that difputehad made ufe of thofe 
paflaggs again ft the Trinity, when no one oppoler of the doftrine of the Tri 



way. nevei . ,.wm „. pp .. 
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consider what your Lordlmp has laid for my latisfaction (wherein you have, 
as I humbly conceive I have fhewn, produced nothing but imaginations of 
imaginations, and fuppolitions of fuppofitions) he will, I conclude, with¬ 
out ft raining of his thoughts, be carried to this conjecture. 

• But conjectures. apart, your Lordlhip fays, “ that I finding myfelf joined Ibfdt 
** in iuch company which I did not defire to be feen in, I rather chofe to diftin- 

gui-fh myfelf t” if keeping to my book be called diftinguilhing myfelf. 

You fay, “ I rather choferather! than what, my Lord, I hefeech you ? 
Your learned way of writing, I find, is every-where-beyond my capacity; and 
unlefs I willgnefs at your meaning (which is not very fafe) beyond what I can 
certainly underftaftd by your words, I often know not what to anfwer to. It 
is certain, you mean here, that I preferred “ diftinguilhing myfelf from them I 
“ found myfelf joined with” to fomethingj but to what, you do not fay. Ifyou: 
mean to owning that for my notion of certainty, which is not my notion of 
certainty; this is true; I did and fhall always rather ehule to diftinguilh my¬ 
felf from any of them, than own that for my notion which is not my notion 
if you mean that I preferred “ my diftinguilhing myfelf from them, to my 
being joined with them;” you make me chufe, where there neither is not 


can be any choice. For what is wholly out of one’s power,, leaves no room. 
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- choice; and I think I fh 

:hufe to di'ftinguifh myfelf from the Papifts, than that ij 
is no more in my choice hot to be joined, as you 
to join me, with the 
power that it fhould not 



is 


; I grant, my Lord, 
- -our meaning but 


by your words and expreflions, if this defeat in rny understanding very frequent- 

J ly overtake me in your writings to and concerning me, it is troubIefome,Xcon“ 
fefs; but what mud I do? 'Muft I play at blind-man's-buff? Catch at what I 
do not fee ? Anlwer to I know not what; to no meaning, i. e. to nothing ? Or 
mud I preliime to know your meaning, when I do not ? 

For example, fuppofe I fhould prefume it to be your meaning here, that 
I found myfelf joined in company, by your Lordihip, with the author of Chris¬ 
tianity not rnyiterious, by your Lordfhip’s imputing the fame notions of cer¬ 
tainty to us both ; that I did not defire to be leen in his company, i. e. to be 
thought to be of bis opinion in other things; and therefore “ 1 chofe rather 
to diftinguifh myfelf from him, by denying clear and diftlmff ideas to be 





and diftinbt ideas neceflary to i 
to fhew, that you had no reafon to join my book 


" they” or “thofe” you pleafe) who founded certa 
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' diil’indf ideas, when my hook did .not found it only upon - clear and 

ideas. And I cannot tell why the appealing to my book now, ilxould be 




join me with thole gentlemen in their opinions’, but tell hie “ they ufed 
\Y notions to other “purpofe tfaaa I .toUd then,;” and Id thcA WaS 
no need for me <4 to diltingujih myfelf from them,” when your Lordfcip 
had clone it for me as you plead all along: though veu are pleafed to tell me. 
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that I was joined with them, and that “ I found myfelf joined in fttch com- 
- pany, as I did not defire to be feen in,” df 


^MYi,ord,:ido 
what you ioi 
you i oin m 

not deiire to be teen ? 
tliat pailage when 
“ author of the 


-' : yyy 


**■ were borrow 
you 


eie oorroweci, to verve orner purpoies than he intended them ; which Aaf.i.p.35. 
repeat again as matter of latistajtion to me, and as a proof of the care 
tneik wAf te tv>.6«« 1 J:J : din. me with them* what is 


you took not to be miiunderhood*^ If 



them gentlemen of the new way of reafoning. 

There' teems to me fomethang very delicate in this matter. I fhould be 
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the pains to examine 
how far you would be 


myfelf to be too dull; and therefore 1 have 
how far I have this obligation to your Lordlhip, and h 
pleated to own it, that the world might underhand youi* Lordfhip’s,. to me, 
hxomprehenftble way of writing on this oecafica. 

h °R if you had a. mind, by a new and dexterous way,, becoming the learri- 
ing and caution of a great man, to bring me into fuch compa'm 
think (e l did'Qot deiire to be leer; ‘ ” r •’ ” " ’ 


pany, which you 


—**s._ * «u i xav v ui yuu uciignea me. out i crav 

leave to allure youf jLordfhip, I lhall never be alhamed to own any opinion 
have, becaufe another man (of whom perhaps your Lordflm? or others have n„ 
very good thoughts) is of it, nor be unwilling to be lb far leen in his company: 
though I lhall always think I have a right to demand, and fhall deiire to be 
fatisfied, why any one makes to himfelf, or takes an occafion from thence, in a 
V OL. I 4 H manner 





Mr. L ocke’s fecond Reply to the 


manner that favours not too much'of charity, to extend this fociety to thofe 
opinions of that man, with which i have nothing to do; that the world 
may lee the juflicc and good-will of Inch codeavouis, and judge whether 
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lllul arts favour not a little of the fpirit of the inquifition. 

For, if I miflake not, it is the method of that holy office, and the way 
of thofe revered guardians of what they call the chritlian faith, to raife re¬ 
ports or ftart occafions of fufpicion concerning .the orthodoxy of anyone 
they have no very good-wili towards, and require him to clear himfelf j 
gliding all this with the care of religion, and the profeffion of refped and 
tendernefs to the perfon himfelf, even when they deliver him up to be 
burnt by the fecular power. _ r 

I SHALL not, my Lord, fay, that you have had any ill-will to me ; for 1 
.never deferved any from you. But I fhall be better able to anfwer thofe, who 
are.apt to think the method you have taken, has feme conformity, fo far as 
it has gone, with what p rote flan ts complain of in the inquifition; when 
you fhall have cleared this matter a little other-wife, and afligned a morefuf- 
ticient reafon for bringing me into the party of thole that oppofe the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, than only becaufe the author of Chriffianity not my- 
fle.rious has, in the beginning of h is book, half a fcore lines which you grids 
he borrowed out of mine. For that, in truth, is all the matter of fad upon 
which all this duff is raifed; and the matter fo advanced by degrees, that 
now I am told, « I fhoukl have cleared myfelf, by owning the dodrine of 
« the Trinity:” as if I had been ever ace u fed of dilowning it. ^ But that 
which ffiews no fmall fki.ll in this management, is, that I am called upon 
to clear myfelf, by the very fame perfon who, railing the whole ddpiitt, has 
himfelf over and over again cleared me ; and upon that grounds the fatisf.lo¬ 
tion he pretends to give me and others, in anfwer to my coniplaiii. of b.L 
having, without any reafon at all, brought my book into the conti oveuy 

concerning the Trinity. But to go on, i .y _ _ , t . . 

If the preceding part of this paragraph had nothing vn it of adenee ox this 
propoiition, - that thofe who offer at clear and diffind ideas, bid much 
if fairer for certainty than I do,” &c. it is certain, that what follows is al¬ 
together as remofe from any fuch defence. 

»- Your Lordfhip fays, “ that certainty by fenfe, certainty by reafon, and 
■«« certainty by remembrance, are to be diflinguifhed from the certainty 
under debate, and to be that out from it: and upon this you ipend toe n th, 
12th, and i yth pages.. Suppofingit fo, how does this at all tend to the 
defence of this propoiition, that ** thofe who offer at clear and difhnct ideas, 
“ bid much fairer for certainty than I do ?” For whether certainty by fenfe, 
by reafon. and by remembrance, be or be not comprehended in the certain¬ 
ty under debate, this propofition, ** that thofe who offer at clear and dminefc 
“ ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do, will not at all be confirm¬ 
ed or invalidated, thereby. • . „ 

The proving therefore, that M certainty by fenfe, by reafon, and by remem- 

brancef’.istobees.'clucodfromtheuertaintyunder debate,ferying.ncthing to 

the defence of the proportion, to be defended,and fo having nothing to dc- here.; 
let us now cqhfider.it as> propoiition that your Lordihip has a mind to prove. 





• UJUCiy ll W miut °® out for the very fame reafon that others are 
taken in. 

i. Then as to certainty by fenfe, or proportions of that kind : 

“ The object of the certainty under debate, your Lordfhip owns, is a pro- 
“ pohtion whole ideas are to be compared as to their agreement or difagr 
ment. I he agreement or diiagreeittcnt of the ideas of a propoiition 
be compared, may be examined and oereeived hv fenfe and ,*« eer hi, 



conceive, you would have done well to have fhewed that the agreement or 
diiagreement of two ideas could not be perceived by the intervention of a third, 
which L and. as I PTlcis Other nennlo. mil r,,' U^A^z _ u,. _ r 


eXill.cn ce of inodes, “ that you grant one may come to certainty of knowledge- 

l i\ the Tr e i . bU t t W a Cen ? nt r by idc H’ but by « confeq'uence of rcafon 
aeduced horn hie ideas we have by our fenfes.” This, my Lord, you have 

faid, and thus you nave more than once oppofed reafon and ideas as incon- 
fiilent; which 1 thould be very glad to fee proved once, after thefe feveral 
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itfions J have given your Loft., 4 , 

t ii.noe the word idea has the ill luci 
"Lord Chip io r.eafon, permit me if you p 
by it, viz. the Immediate objects of the 
1 would iigiiify by the word ideas) and L. 
ritn. You grant, that from the fenfrble .. 

certain knowledge, that there are bodily fu-bL„.-, r/7 - 

certainty by the immediate'objects of the mind in thinking, but ‘by a cort- 
“ fequence of reafon deduced from the. immediate objedts of the mind in 
“ thinking, which we have by our feufes.” When you can prove that we 
Can have a certainty by a conieqiience of reafon, which certainty final! not 
alio be by the immediate objects of the mind in thing its reafon; you may 
fay inch certainty is not by ideas, but by coniequence of reafon. But that I 
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You lubjoin, “ and this can never prove that we have certainty by ideas, 
“ where tlie ideas tfiemielves are not clear and diilindt/’ The queition is not 
“ whether we can have certainty by ideas that are not clear and diftindtr ” or 
whether my words (if by the particle this you mean my words fet down m 
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deed, .as it was at firft, by an a&ual view of the connection of all the inter¬ 
mediate ideas, whereby the agreement or difagreement oi thofe in the pro¬ 
portion was at firil perceived; but by other inti 

triangle are equal to two right ones : the certainty of which proportion we 
know hv remembrance, u though the demonftration hath flipt out of our 



ways truewhat ideas once agreed, will always agree; , . 

• v • what 
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■ “was 
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That this is the qucftion, you wil] eafily agree, when you will give 
yourfclf the trouble to look back to the rile of it. 

' You r Lordfhip having found out a ftrange fort of men, who had broached 
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ri a dodrine which fuppofed thatwemufthave clear and diflindt ideas of what- Vind.p.232 
“ ever we pretend to a certainty of- in our minds,” was pleafed for this to call 
them “ the gentlemen of a new way of reafoning,” and to make me one of 
them. I anfwered, that I placed not certainty only in clear and diflindt ideas, 
and fo ought not to have been made one of them, being not guilty of what 
made “ a gentleman of this new way of reafoning.” It is pretended ftill, that I 
am guilty; and endeavoured to be proved. To know now whether 1 am or 
.0, It muft be eonfidered what you lay to their charge, as the confequence of 
hat opinion; and that is, that upon this ground “ we cannot come to any^ 

( certainty that there is fuch a thing as fubfiance.” This appears by more 
places than one. Your Lordfhip aiks, “ how is it poffible that we may be vind.p. 

' -".are both bodily and fpiritual fubilances, if our reafon de- 


no 

ttx. 
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certain that 
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t* p ea d upon clear and diflindt ideas?”' And again, “how come we to be ibid 


“ certain 
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“ no clear and diftiinft ideas concerning them?" And your I 
fet down tome words out of my book, as if they were incorififtent with my; 
Vind.p. 2 ^. principle of certainty founded only ill clear and d blind: ideas, 

“ whence it follows that vve may be certain of the being of ,, . r „.*_ 

** ftancp, though we have no clear and did: in ft ideas of it.” 

Other places might be produced, but thefe are enough to fhew, that thofe 
irhri bold clear' :ind diilind iHen« nfi-plVurv tn r'r*r M Jftrv' -ifCre aCCufed to eX- 

fed, there no pro- 




who held clear and cliftindt ideas necedary to e 
tend it thus far, that where any idea was obfeu_ 
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poiition could he made concerning it, of whofe truth 
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is this, whether we can attain certainty of the truth of a proportion con¬ 
cerning any thing whereof we have but an obfeu re and confided idea ? 

This being the queftion, the firft thing you fay, is, that Des Cartes was of 
our opinion auainfl me. Anf. If the uueftion were to be decided bv autho- 
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down, and none elfe. 
certainty were 1 
inn looked the 


tip at any rate to do it; and of this the paffages which you have here now- 
produced out of my Effay, are an evident proof. 

For if your Lordihip had then known any thing that feejned fo much to- 
your purpofe, “ when you produced, as you fay, my words, and my principles. 
“ to prove' that I held clear ami diffindi ideas neceffaryto certainty ; it cannot 


lem 


be believed that you would have omitted thefe paflages, either then or in youir 
anfwer to my firft letter, and deferred 
Thefe paffages therefore now quoted here by your Lordihip, give me leave, 
t AvA A,rvW^ii have been by a new and dil igent fearch found 


to this your anfwer to my feeontt. 


my. Ford, to-luppoie nave been by a new and diligent learch found out, and 
are-now at laft brought “ poll faitiun ” to give lome colour to your way of 
proceeding with me; though thefe paflages being, as I fuppofe, then unknown 


to you, thev could not be the ground of making me one of 


wno piac 


certainty only in clear and diftindt ideas. 

Let us come to the palTages themi'elvcs, and fee what help they afford you 


Fue.. firft words you fet down out of my Effay are thefe; “ the mind not 
f* being certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently know.” From thefe $ 8 * 
words, that which I infer in that place is, “ that therefore the mind is bound 
“ in inch cafes to give .up its affent to an unerring teffimony.” But your p. 15. 
Lordihip from them infers here, “ therefore I make clear ideas neceffary to 
“ certaintyor therefore, by considering the immediate objects of the mind 
in thinking, we cannot be certain that fqblfance (whereof we have an obicure 
and confuled idea) doth exift. I fhall leave,your Lordihip to make good this 
en you think fit, and proceed to the next pallage you alledge*. 

it will be thought it fhould be P. is. 
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wbich' you 


lay proves it more plain 
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proved more plainly, or elfe it will not be pro.v< 


'll 


This. 






mne elfe.” Anfw. It is ftrange, that when my principles of 
laid down, this (if I held it) was not found among them. Hav- 
refore, I do not find in that place, that any words or principles 
of mine were produced to prove that I held, that the only way to attain cer¬ 
tainty, was by comparing only clear and diftindt ideas; fo that all that then 
made rae one of the gentlemen of the new way of reafoning, was only your 
fuppoiing that I fuppofed that clear and diftindt ideas are neceffary to certainty. 
And therefore I had then, and have dill, reafon to complain, that your Lord¬ 
ihip brought me into this controverfy upon fo flight grounds, which 1 humbly 
conceive will always fliew it to have proceeded not fo much from any thing 
you had then found in my book, as from a great willingnefs in your Lord- 
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words, “ that 
clearncfs of our 
tv of general 
i of any"thing; 
it we cannot, he 
Jh wc have but 
that we cannot 
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art her than thole 
/ reader to that 
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■proportions in morality, and 
and therefore tends not at all to 
certain of the exigence of-any p 
an oh feu re and confuted idea of 
have any certain perception of t 
con lids the certainty of general 

ideas, are; dear diiybur minds,. J|„ .. v . ^,,^1 w .J|L 
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meat of our knowledge, and therein are brought as a reafon to -ihewhow 
necellary it is “ for the enlarging of our knowledge, to get and fettle in our 
“• minds, as fir as we can, dear, diftm<&,'and conftant ideas of thole things we 
“ would conikier and know.” The reafon whereof there given, is this -, 
that as .far as they- are ei fcher imperfecl, confided* or obicure, we cannot cxpeic 
to have certain, ,.r^. ■■ : •.. . ;||s.,■. 
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•*<' obfcure and confufed ideas can never produce any clear and certain know- 
<f ledge, becaufe as far as any ideas are confufed or obfcure, the mind can 
<f never perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” The latter part of thefe 
words are a plain interpretation of the former, and (hew their meaning to 
be this, viz. our obfcure and confufed ideas, .as they (land in con trad iftinc- 
tion to clear and d iftinCt, have all of them fomething in them, whereby 
they are kept from being wholly imperceptible and perfectly confounded 
with all other ideas, and fo their agreement or difagreement, with at lead 
fome other ideas, may be perceived, and thereby produce certainty, though 
they are obfcure and confufed ideas. But fo far as they are obfcure and'con ¬ 
fufed, fo that their agreement or disagreement cannot be. perceived, fo far 
they cannot produce certainty ; v. g. the idea of fubflance is clear and difdnCb 
enough to have its agreement 'with that of aCtual exigence perceived : but 
yet it is fo far obfcure and confufed, that there be a great many other ideas, 
with which, by reafon of its obfeurity and confufednefs, we cannot com¬ 
pare it fo, as to produce fuch a perception ; and in all thofe cafes we neeef- 
carily come (hort of certainty. And that this was fo, and that I meant fo, 

I humbly conceive you could not but have feen, if you had given yourfelf 
the trouble to refledt on that padage which you quoted, viz. “ that certain- P. 7 
ty confifls in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, 

«? fuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfectly clear and 
“ diftind or no.” To which, what your Lordfliip has here brought out of 
the fecond book of my Eifay, is no manner of contradiction; unlefs it be 
a contradiction to fay, that anidea, which cannot be well compared with fome 
ideas, from which it is not clearly and fufficiently diftinguifhabie, is yet 
capable of having its agreement or difagreement perceived with fome other 
idea, with which it is not fo confounded, but that it may be compared: 
and therefore I had, and have Hill reafon to complain of your Lordfliip, for 
charging that upon me, which I never faid nor meant. 

To make thisyet more viiible, give me leave to make life of an in (lance in 
the objed of the eyes in feeing, from whence the metaphor of obfcure and 
confufed is transferred to ideas, the objects of the mind in thinking. There 
is no objeCt which the eye fees, that can he faid to be perfectly obfcure, for 
then it would not be feen at all; nor perfeCidy.confufed, for then it could not 
be dillinguifhed from any other, no not from a clearer. For example, one fees 
in the dufk fomething of that (liape and bze, that a man in that degree of ligh t 
and di(lance would appear. This is not,fo obfcure, that he fees nothings nor 
fo confufed, that he cannot dlftinguifli it from a fleeple or a liar ; but is fo 
obfcure, that he cannot, though it be a ftatue, diflinguifh it from a man; and 
therefore, in regard of a man, it can produce no clear anddiflinCt knowledge; 
but yet as obfcure and confufed an idea as it is, this Kinders not but that there 
may many propofitions be made concerning it, as particularly that it exifls, of 
the truth of which we may be certain. And that without any contradiction to 
what I fay in my Eflay, viz. “ that obfcure and confufed ideas can never pro- 
“ duce any clear and certain knowledge; becaufe as far as they are confuted or 
“ obfcure, the mind cannot perceive clearly whether they agree or no.” This 
reafon that I there give plainly limiting it only to knowledge, where the 
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obfcurity and confufion is fuch, that it hinders the perception of agreement 
or difagreethent, which is not fo great in any obfcure and confufed idea, 
but that there are ibme other ideas, with which it may be perceived to 
agree or difagree, and there it is capable to produce certainty in us. 

' And thus I am come to the end of your defence of your fir ll anfwer, as 
. _u call it, and defire the reader to confider how much, in the eight pages 
fnployed in it, is faid to defend this propofition, “ that thofe who offer 
‘ at clear and diftindt ideas, bid much fairer for certainty than I do ?” 

But your Lordfhip having, under this head, taken occafion to examine 
my making clear and diftinft ideas neceffary to certainty, I crave leave to* 

" j of it in another place. I find one argument more 
ainty only in clear and diflind ideas. Your Lord- 
me obferve my own words, that I pofitively fay,, 
ing certain of the truth of that it doth not evidently 
fays your Lordfhip, it is plain here, that I place certainty 
iwledge, or in clear and diftind ideas, and yet my great com- 
ur Lordiliip was, that you charged this upon me, and now 
«« you find It in my own words.” Anfwer. Ido obferve my own words, but 
do not find in them “ or in clear and diftind ideas,” though your Lordfhip 
has fet thefe down as my words. I there indeed fay, “ the mind is not certain 
“ of what it does not evidently know.” Whereby I place certainty, as your 
Lordfhip fays, only in evident' knowledge j but evident knowledge may be 
had in the clear and evident perception of the agreement or difagreement of 
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?. j 5 .. But you give not off this matter fo : for thefe words of mine above quoted 
by your Lordfhip, viz. it being evident that our knowledge cannot exceed. 
“ our ideas, where they are imperfed, confufed, or obfcure, we cannot expedt 
“ to have certain, perfed, or clear knowledge f’ your Lordfhip has here up 
again: and thereupon charge it on me as acontradidion, that confeffmg our 
ideas to be imperfetf,.Confufed,.and obfcure, I fay I do not yet place certain¬ 
ty in clear and diftind ideas. Anfwer. The reafon is plain, for I do not. 
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ceived $ and therefore my confeffion of impeded, obfcure, and confufed ideas 
takes not away all knowledge, even, concerning thofe very ideas. 

• — ^ " .— bS had with imperfed and ob~ 
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But, fays your Lordfhip 


feure ideas, and yet no certainty be had by them ?” Add if yotipleafe, niy 
Lord [by thofe parts of them which are obfcure and confufed:] and then the 
oueflion will be right put, and have this eafy anfwer : Yes, mv Lord* and 
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that without any edntradidion, becaufe an idea that is not in all its parts per- 
fedly clear and cMma, and is therefore;an obfcure and confufed idea, may yet 
with thofe ideas, with which, by any obfcurity it has, it is not confounded, be 

capable to produce knowledge by the perception of its agreement or difagreement 

with them. And yet it wilf hold true, that in that part wherein it is imperfed, 

obfcure, 
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.obfeure, and confufed, wp cannot exped to j^ve certain, perfed, or clear 
knowledge. 

For example : he that has the idea of a leopard, as only of a fpotted ani¬ 
mal, mud be confefled to have but a very imperfed, obfeure, and confufecl 
idea of that fpecies of animals; and yet this obfeure and confufed idea is 
capable by a perception of the agreement or difagreement of the clear part of 
it, viz. that of animal, with feveral other ideas, to produce certainty: though 
as far as the obfeure part of it confounds it with the idea, of a lynx, or other 
fpotted animal, it can, joined with them, in many proportions, produce no 
knowledge. 

This might eafily be underftood to be my meaning by theft; words, which 
your Lordfhip quotes out of my Eftay, viz. “ that our knowledge confiding in p. m, 
* e the perception of the agreement or difagreement of any two ideas, its clear- 
*.* nefs or obfeurity confifts in the clearnefs or obfeuri ty of that perception, and 
* s not in the clearnefs or obfeurity of the ideas themfelves.” Upon which your 
Lord/hip afks, “ how is it poftible for the mind to have a dear perception of P. 122, 
“ the agreement of ideas, if the ideas themfelves be not clear and diftind?” 

Anf. j uft as the eyes can have a clear perception of th e agree men t or difagree¬ 
ment of the clear and diftind parts of a writing, with the dear parts of another, 
though one, or both of them, be fo obfeure and blurred in other parts, that 
the eye cannot perceive any agreement or difagreement they have one with ano¬ 
ther. And. iamforry that thefe wordsof mine, “my notion of certainty by ideas, Lett. 2 p 
“ is, that certainty conlifts in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
ff of ideas, fuch as we have, whether they be in all their parts perfedly dear 
** and diftindor no;” were not plain enough to mike yourLordfliipunderftand 
my meaning, and fave you all this new, and, as it feems to me, needlef* trouble. 

In your 15th page, your Lordftiip comes to your fecond of the three an¬ 
swers, which you fay you had given, and would lay together and defend. Page 7. 

You fay, (2.) you anfwered, “ that it is very poftible the author of Chrif- p ' * 5 * 

** tianity not myifterious might miftake or mifapply my notions, but there is 

too much reafon to believe he thought mem the fame; and we have no 
**’ reafon to be lorry that he hath given me this occafion for the explaining 
** my meaning, and for the vindication of myfelf in the matters I apprehend 
** he had charged me with.” Thefe words your Lordfhip quotes out of the 
36th page of your firft letter. But as I have already obferved, they are not 
there given as an anfwer to this that you make me here fay; and therefore 
to whatpurpofe you repeat them here is not ealy to difeern, unlefs it can be 
thought that an unfatisfadory anfwer in one place can become fatlsf&dory by 
being repeated in another, where it is, as I humbly conceive, lefs to the pur- 
pofe, and no anfwer at all. It was there indeed given as an anlwer to ray 
faying, that I did not place certainty in clear and diftind ideas, which I faid to 
ihew that you had no reafon to bring me into the controverly, becaufe the 
aiithor of Chriftianity not myfterious placed certainty in clear and diftind 
ideas. To fatisfy me for your doing fo, your Lordftiip anfwers, “ that it 
f*. was very poftible that author might miftake or mifapply my notions.” 

A reafon indeed, that will equally juftify your bringing my book into any 
controverfy : for there is no author fo infallible, write he in what controver¬ 
sy he pleafes, but it is poftible he may miftake, or mifapply my notions. 
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That was the force of this your Lordfhip's anfwer in that place of your 
firft letter, but what it fervesforin this place of your fecond letter, I have not 
wit enough to fee. The remainder of it I have anfwered in the 37th and 38th 
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pages or my fecond letter, and therefore cannot but wonder to fee it repeated 
here again, without any notice taken of what I laid in anfwer to it, though 


you fet it down here again, as you fay, p. 7, on purpofe to defend. 

Bu t all the defence made is only to that part of my reply, which you fet 
down as a frefh complaint that I make in thefe w'ords : “ this can be no rea- 




< fon why I fhould be joined with a man that had mifapplied my notions, 
and that no man hath fo much miftaken and mifapplied my notions as 
“ your Lord drip; and therefore I ought rather to be joined with your Lord- 
“ ihip.*’ Arid then ybu, with fome warmth, fubjoin : “ but is this fair and 
ingenuous dealing to reprefent this matter fo, as if your Lordfhip had 
“ joined us together, becaufe he had mifunderftood and mifapplied my no- 
“ tions ? Can I think your Lord ill ip a man of fo little fenfe to make that 
“ the reafon of it ?” No, Sir, fays your Lorddiip, “ it was becaufe he aflign- 
“ ed no other grounds but. mine, and that in my own words; however, 
“ now I would divert the meaning of them another way.” 

Lord, I did fet down your words at large in my fecond letter, and 
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as a proof of my not mifreprefenting, fincq I find you life it yourfelf as a 
fure fence againfl any fuch acCufation; where you tell nic> “ that you have 
fet down my words at large, that I may not complain that your Lordihip 
tnifreprefents my fenfe.” The fame anfwer I muft defire my reader to apply 
for me to your 73d and 90th pages, where your Lordfhip makes complaints 
of the like kind with this here. 

The reafons you give for joining me with the author of Chriftianity not 
myfterious, are put down verbatim as you gave them ; and if they did not 
give trie that fatisfadion they were defigned for, am I to be blamed that I did 
not find them better than they were ? You.joined me.with that author, be¬ 
caufe he placed certainty only in clear and difiind fdeas. I told your Lord- 
Blip I did not do fo, and therefore that could be no reafon for your joining 
me with him. You anfwer, “ it was poffible he might miftake or mifipply 
my notionsfo that our agreeing in the notion of certainty (the pretended 
reafon for which we were joined) failing, all the reafon which is left, 
and which you offer in this anfwer for your joining of us, is the poffibility 
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ihould be joined with him. But if fuch an inference fihews (more than you 
would have it) the fatisfadorinefs and force of your anfwer, I hope you will 
not he angry with me. if I cannot change the nature of things. 
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Answer. When your LordiMp lhall produce that reafon, it will befeen 
whether it were too much or too little. Till it is produced, there appears no 
reafon at all; and fuch concealed reafon, though it may be too much, can be 
fuppofed, I think, to give very little fatisfa&ion to me or any body elfe in 
the cafe. 

But to make good what you have laid in your anfwer, your Lordlhip here 
replies, that “ you did not join us together, becaufe he had mifunderftood 
« and mifapplied my notions.” Anfw. Neither did I fay, that therefore you P. 
did join us. But this I crave leave to fay., that all the reafon you there gave 
for your joining us together, was the poffibility of his miftaking and mil ap¬ 
plying my notions. 

But your Lordlhip now tells me, “ No, Sir,” this was* not the reafon of p - 
your joining us ; but “ it was becaufe he affigned no other grounds but mine, 

« and in my own words.” Anfw. My Lord, I cfo not remember that in that 
place you give this as a reafon for your joining of us; and I could not anfwer 
in that place to what you did not’there fay, but to what you there did fay . 
Now your Lordlhip does fay it here, here I take the liberty to anfwer it. 

The reafon you now give for your joining me with that author, is “ be.- 
“ caufe he affigned no other grounds but mine;” which, however tenderly 
expreffied, is to be underftood, 1 fuppofe, that he did affign my grounds. Of 
what, I befeechyour Lordlhip, did he affign. my grounds,, and in my words? 

If it were not my grounds of certainty, it could be no manner of reafon for 
your joining me with him; becaufe the only reafon why at firft you made 
him (and me with him) “ a gentleman of the new way of reafoning, was his 
“ fuppoling clear and diftindt ideas neceflary to certainty,” which was the 
opinion that you declared you oppofed. Now, my Lord, .if you can lhew 
where that author has in my words affigned my grounds of certainty, there 
will be fome grounds for what you fay. But till your Lordlhip does that, 
it will be pretty hard to believe that to be the ground of your joining us to¬ 
gether; which’, being no-where to be found, can fcarcebe thought the true 
reafon of your doing it. 

Your Lordlhip adds, “however, now I would divert the meaning of them p -' 
“ [i. e. thofe my words] another way.” 

An s w. Whenever you are pleafed to fet down thofe words of mine, wherein 
that author affigns my grounds of certainty, it will be feen how I now divert 
their meaning another way : till then, they muft remain with feveral other 
of your Lord Ih ip’s invilible “them,” which are no-where to 5 ’be found. 

Bu t to your afking me, “ whether I can think your Lordlhip arnan of that P. 
“ little fenle?” I crave leave to reply, that 1 hope it muft not be concluded, 
that as often as in your way of writing I meet with any thing that does not 
leem to me fatisfadtory, and I endeavour to lhew that it does not prove what 
if is made ufe of for, that I prefentiy “ think your. Lordlhip a man of little 
fenfe.” This would be a very hard rule in defending one's felf ; efpecially 
for me, againft fo great and learned a man, whole reafons and meaning it is 
not, I find, always eafy for fo mean a capacity as mine to reach: and there¬ 
fore I have taken great care to letdown your words in molt places,to lecure 
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myfelf from the imputation. 6f mifnepre'fenting your fenfe, and to leave it 
fairly before the reader to judge; whether I miftakc it, and how far I am to 
be blamed it I do. And 1 would have fet down your whole letter page by 
page as I anfwered it, would not that have made my book too big. 

If I muft write under this fear, that you apprehend! think meanly of you, 
as often as I think any reafon you make ufe of is not latisfa&ory in the point 
it is brought for; the caufes of uneafmeis would return too often, and it 
would be better once for all to conclude your Lotdlhip infallible, and ac- 
quiefce in whatever you fay, than in every page to be fo rude as to tell your 
Lordfhip, “I think you have little fenfe;” if that be the interpretation of 
my endeavouring to {hew, that your reafons come fhort any where. 

My Lord, when you did me the honour to anfwer my fir.fl letter (which I 
thought might have paffed for a lubmiffive complaint of what I did not well 
underhand, rather than a difpute with your Lordfhip) you were pleafed to 
-infert into it direCt acculations again ft my book ; which looked as if you had 
a mind to enter into a direCt controverfy with me. This condefcenfion in 
your Lordfhip has made me think myfelf under the protection of the laws of 
controverfy, which allow a free examining and {hewing the weaknefs of the 
reafons brought by the other fide, without any offence. If this be not per¬ 
mitted me, I muft confefs I have been tnihaken, and have been guilty in 
anfwering you any thing at all: for how to anfwer without anfwering, I do 
not know. ■ • : 

I wish you had never writ any thing that 1 was particularly concerned to 
examine; and what I have been concerned to examine, I with it had given 
me no occafion for any other anfwer, but an admiration of the manner and 
juftnefs of your corrections, and an acknowledgment of an increafe. of that 
great opinion which I had of your Lordfhip before. But I hope it is notex- 
pe&ed from me in this debate, that I fhould admit as good and conclufive 
all that drops from your pen, for fear of caufing fo much difpleafure as you 
deem here to have upon this occafion, or for fear you fhould objedt to me the 
prefumptfon of thinking you had but little fenfe, as often as I endeavoured 
to fhew that what you fay is of little force. 

When thofe words and grounds of mine are produced, that the author of 
Chrifiianity not myiterious aligned, which your Lordfhip thinks a fufficient 
reafon for your joining me with him, in oppofing the doCtrine. of the Trinity; 

I fhall confider them, and endeavour to give you fatisfaCtion about them, as 
well as I have" already concerning thole ten lines, which you have more than 
once quoted out of him, as taken out of my book, and which is all that your 
Eordfhip has produced out of him of that kind: in all which there is notone 
iyllable of clear and diftinCt ideas, or of certainty founded in them. In the 
mean time, in anfwer to your other queftion, " but is this fair and ingenuous 
fi dealing ?” I refer my reader to p. 35-—38, of my fecond letter, where he 
may fee at large all this whole matter; and all the unfairnefs arid difingenui- 
ty of it, which I fuhmitto him, to judge whether for any fault of that, kind 
it ought to have drawn on me the marks of fo much difpleafure. 
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Your LordShip goes on here, and tells me, that “ although you were wil- P. 16. 

« ling to allow me all reasonable occasions for my own vindication, as appears 
u by your words ; yet you were fenlible enough that I had given too juft an 
“ occafion to apply them in that manner, as appears by the next page.” 

What was it, I befeech you, my Lord, that I was to vindicate myl'elf from, 
and what was thofe “ them” I had given too juft an occafion to apply in that 
manner; and what was that manner they were applied in, and what was the 
occafion they were fo applied ? For I can find none of all thefe in that next 
page to which your Lordihip refers me. When thofe are fet down, the world 
will be better able to judge of the reafon you had to join me after the manner 
you did. However, faying, my Lord, without proving, I humbly conceive, is 
but faying; and in fuch perfonal matter lb turned, Shews more the difpolitiom 
of the Speaker, than any ground for what is faid. Your Lordihip, as a proof 
of your great care of me, tells me at the top of that page, that you had laid- Anf. 
fo much, that nothing could be faid more for my vindication: and, before you 
come to the bottom of it, you labour to perfuade the world, that I have need 
to vindicate myfelf. Another poffibly, who could find in his heart to fay two * 
fuch things, would have taken care they Should not have Stood in the fame, 
page, where the juxta-polition might enlighten them too much, and Surprize 
the fight. But poffibly your Lordihip is fo well Satisfied of the world’s' 
readinefs to believe your profeffions of good-will to me, as a mark whereof 
you tell me here of your willingnefs ** to allow me all reafonable occafions P- 
“ to vindicate myfelf;” that no-body can fee any thing but kindnefs in 
whatever you : fay, though it appears in fo different Shapes. 

In the following words, your LordShip accufes me of too nice a piece of cri- p - >6. 
ticifm; and tells me it looks like chicaning. Anfw. 1 did not expert, in a con¬ 
troversy begun and managed as this which your Lordihip has been pleafed to 
have with me, to be accufedof chicaning, without great provocation; be- 
eaufe the mentioning that word, might perhaps raife in the reader’s -mind* 
fome odd thoughts which were better Spared. But this acCuSation made me 
look back into the places you quoted in the margent, and there find ,the- 
matter to ftand thus: 

To a pretty large quotation fet down out of the poftfcript to my firft let¬ 
ter, you Subjoin-; “ which words Seem to exp re L fo much of a chrillian Spirit Ahf. i.p.37; 
“ and temper, that your Lordihip cannot believe I intended to give any 
<« advantage to the enemies of the chriftian faith; but whether there hath 
“ not been too juft an occafion for them to apply “ them” in that manner, 

«\is a thing very fit for me to confider.” 

In my aniwer, I take notice that the term " them,” in this paffage of your Lett.a.p.45, 
Lord Ship’s, can in the ordinary conftru&ion of our language be applied to 
nothing but “ which words” in the beginning of that paflage, i.e. to my words 
immediately preceding. This your LordShip calls chicaning, and gives this 
reafon for it, viz. **■ becaufe any one that reads without a defign to cavil, would 

eafily interpret ** them” of my words and notions about which the debate P. 17. 
a W as.” Anfw. That anyone that reads that paffage with or without defign 
to cavil, could hardly make it intelligible without interpreting f ‘ them” fo, J 
readily grant; but that it is eafy for me or any body to interpret any one’s 
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Reining contrary to the neceflary condrudion and plain import of the words, 
fhat I crave leave to deny. I am lure it is not chicaning to prefume that fo 
great an author as your ’Lordfhip writes according to the rules of grammar, 
and as another man writes, who underdands our language, and would be under¬ 
flood: to do the contrary, would be a prefumption liable to blame, and might 
deferve the name of chicaning and cavil. And that in this cafe it was noteafy 
to avoid the interpreting the term “ them” as I did, the reafon you give why I 
fhould have done it, is a farther proof. Your Lordfhip, to ihew it was eaiy, 
fays “ the poflfcript comes in but as a parenthefis:’ now I challenge any one 
living to (hew me where in that place the parenthefis mud begin, and where 
end, which can make “ them” applicable to any thing, but the words of my 
podfeript. I have tried with more care and pains than is ufually required of a 
reader in fuch cafes, and cannot, I mud own, find where to make a breach 
in the thread of your difeourfe, with the imaginary parenthefis, which your 
Lordfhip mentions, and was not, I fuppofe, omitted by the printer for want 
of marks to print it. And if this, which you give as the key, that opens 
to the interpretation that I fhould have made, be fo hard to be found, the 
interpretation itfelf could not he fo very eafy as you fpeak of. 

But to avoid all blame for underfhnding that paflage as I did, and to fe- 
cure myfelf from being fufpeded to leek a fubterfuge in the natural import 
of your words, againd what might be conjedured to be your fenfe, I added, 
but if by any new way of condrudion, unintelligible to me, the word 
“ them” here fhall be applied to any paflages of my Eflay of Human Under¬ 
danding ; I mud: humbly crave leave to obferve this one thing, in the 
whole courfe of what your Lordfhip has defigned for my fatisfadion, that 
though my complaint be of vour Lordfhip’s manner of applying what I 
had publifhed in my Ellay, 1b as to intered me in a controverfy wherein 
I meddled not; yet your Lordfhip all along tells me of others, that have 
mifapplied I know not what words in my book, after I know not what 
manner. Now as to this matter, I befeeeh your Lordfhip to believe that 
when any one in fuch a manner applies my words contrary to what I in¬ 
tended them, fo as to make them oppofite to the dodrine of the Trinity, 
and me a party in that controverfy againfc the Trinity, as your Lordfhip 
knows I complain your Lordfhip has done; I fhall complain of them too, 
and confider, as well as I can, what fatisfadion they give me and others in 
** it.” This paflage of mine your Lordfhip here reprefents thus, viz. that I fay, 
that if by an unintelligible new way of condrudion the word “ them” be 
applied to any paflages in my book, what then r Why then, whoever they 
are, I intend to complain of them too. But, fays your Lordfhip, the words jud 
before tell me who they are, viz. the enemies of the Chridian faith. And then 
your Lordfhip afks, whether this be all that I intend, viz. only to complain 
of them for making me a party in the controverfy againd the Trinity? 

My Lord, were I given to chicaning, as you call my being dopt by faults of 
grammar that didurb the fenfe, and make the difeourfe incoherent and unin¬ 
telligible, if we are to take it from the words as they are, I fhould not want 
matter enough for fuch an exerdle of my pen 3 as for example, here again, where 
your Lordfhip makes me fay, that if the word “ them” be applied to any 
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very fudden metamorpholis that mi# change them into perfons, * 
perfons that the word “ they” hands here; and yet I crave"leave to 
inn/WAnn/i FmrlWli *< ih^v ” is a wordcannot he ufed witho’ 
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far as I underhand Englilh, “ they,” is a word cannot be ufed without reference 
to fome thing men tioned before. Your Lord&ip tells me, “ the_ words j uft be- 



* to any paftage of my book for it is to fome words before indeed, but 
before in the fame contexture of dtfcourle, that the word “they” mull refer, 
to make it any where, intelligible. But here are no perfons mentioned in 
the words juft'before, though, your Lordlhip tells me the words juft before 
ibew who they are; but this juft before, where the perfons are mentioned 
whom your Lordlhip intends by “ they” here, is fo far off, that fix teen 
pages of your Lordlhip's letter, one hundred and feventy-four pages of my 
iecond. letter, and above one hundred pages of your Lordlhip’s firft letter 
come between: fo that one mult read above two hundred and eighty pages 
from the enemies of the chriftian faith, in the 37th page of your firft letter, 
before one can come to the “ they” which refers to them here in the 17th 
page of your Lordihftfs Iecond letter. , J .»: 

Mr Lord, it is my misfortune that I cannot pretend to any figure amongft 
the men of learning; but I would not for that reaibn be rendered fo defpicable, 
that I could not write ordinary fenfe in my own language ; I muft beg leave 
therefore to inform my reader, that what your Lordlhip lias let down here as 
mine, is neither my words, nor my fenfe. For, 

t. I say not, “if by any unintelligible new way of conftrudion;” but I 
fay, “ if by any new way of conftrudion unintelligible to me :” which are far 
different expreiiions. For that may be very intelligible to others, which may 
be unintelligible to me. And indeed, my Lord, there are fo many paflage 
in your writings in this controverfy with me, which for their conftrudion, 
as well as otherwife, are fo unintelligible to me, that if I fheuld be fo unman¬ 
nerly as to meafure your underftanding by mine, I fhould not know what tp 
think of them. In thofe cafes therefore, I prefume not to go beyond my own 
capacity: I tell your Lordlhip often (which 1 hope modelly will permit) 
what my weak underftanding will not reach; but 1 am far from faying it is 
therefore abfolutely unintelligible. I leave to others the benefit of theft 
better judgments, to be enlightened by your Lordlhip where I am not. 

2. The ufe your Lordlhip here makes of thefe words, “ but if by any new 
wa y of conftrudion unintelligible to me, the word “ them” be applied to any 
«. paflages in my book;” is not the principal, nor the only (as your Lordlhip 
makes it) ufe for which I laid them: but this; that if your Lordlhip by “ them” 
in that place were to be imderitood to mean, that there were others that mif- 
VO L. I. 4& applied 
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applied paffages of my book, 
had done in "that kind. Though this 
that when I complained of what your L 
others had done fo too: as if that c r ' n ^ 
added in the clofc, “ that when any 
“ contrary to what I intended them 

doctrine of the Trinity, and me a party in that c< 
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I {half complain of them too, and confider, as well as I can, what iatii- 
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faction they give me and others in it.” Of this “ any one” of mine, your 
Lordfhip makes your fore-mentioned “ they,” whether with any advantage 
of lenle or dearnefs to my words, the reader muft judge. However, this 
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ould not your Lordflup, upon fucn an oceahon trom me, cry out again* 
is this fair and ingenuous dealing?” And would not you think you had 
reafon to do fo ? But let us fee what, we mud guels your Lordfhip makes 
me fay, and your exceptions to it. 

Your Lordfhip makes me fay, “ whoever they are,” who mifapply my 
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“ whoever,” and as 


the words juft before tell me who they are.” But my words are not, 
«< whoever they are,” but my words are, “ when any one in fuch a manner 
applies my words contrary to what I intended them, &c.” Your Lord¬ 
fhip would lie re have me underftand, that there are thofe that have done if, 
and rebukes me that I fpeak as if i knew not anyone that had done it; and 

I T -.- :«/.« Cm “ xmur wnrrlc juft before told ItiQ 
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What muft 1 do now to keep my word, and fatisfy your Lordfhip ? Muft. 
2 complain of the enemies of the chriftian faith in general, that they nave 
applied my words as aforefaid, and then conlider, as well as I can, what iatii— 
- ■ they give me and others in it ? For that was all I promifed to do. But 

i /i./ . <S AnAmipe r\f r'Lriftifm P.nlh. For 


this would be ftrangc, to coiTipl&in of the enemies of the cxjrifH&n faith, for 
doin" what it is very likely they never all did, and what I do not know that 
any one of them has done. 'Or muft I, to content vour Lordfhip, read over all 
the writings of the enemies of the chriftian faith, to fee whether any one of 
them has applied my words, i. e. in fuch a manner as I complained your Lordr- 
lhip has done, that if they have, I may complain of them too ? This truly, 
ra y Lord, is more than I have time for; and if it were worth while, when it is 
done, 1 perceive I fhotild not content your Lordfhip in it. Fur you afk me 
here, “ is this all I intend, only to complain of them for making me a party 
<« in the controverfy againft the Trinity?” No> my Lord, this is not all. I 
nromifed too, “ to confider as well as I can what fatisfa&ion (if they off er any) 
“ they give me and others for fo doing. And why fhouldnot thiscontentyour 

Lordfhip in reference to others, as well as it dges in reference to yourfelf ? I 
,l n have 
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enough to perceive, and fo do not reply right, as you would’ have me. " 

I must best my reader’s pardon as well as your Lord fliip's for uling fo 
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in this controverfy, your way of writing and repfeleiitlhf my fenfe forces 
me to it. 

Your Lordfhip’s name in writing is eftabluked aboveeontroul,and therefore 
it will be ill-breeding in one, who barely reads what you write, not to take 
every thing for perfect in its kind, which your Lordfhip fays. Clearnefs, and 
force, and confidence are to be prefumed always, whatever your Lordfliip’s 
words be: and there is no other remedy for an aulwerer, who finds it difficult 
any where to come at your meaning or argument, but to make his excufe fo 


it, in laying the particulars before the reader, that he may be judge where the 
fault lies; efpecially where any matter of faCt is contefled, deductions from 
the firft rife are often neceflary, which cannot be made in few words, nor with¬ 
out fever al repetitions: an inconvenience poffibly fitter to be endured, than 
that your Lordfhip, in the run of your learned notions, fhould be (hackled 
with the ordinary and flxiCt rules of language ; and, in the delivery of your 
fublimer (peculations, be tied down to the mean and contemptible rudiments 
of grammar: though your being above thefe, and freed from fervile ob~ • 
fervance in the ufe of trivial particles, whereon the connexion of difcourfe 
chiefly depends, cannot but caufe great difficulties to the reader. And how¬ 
ever it may be an cafe to any great man, to find himlelf above the ordinary 
rules of writing, he who is bound to follow the connection, and find out 
his meaning, will have his talk much increafed by it. 

I am very fenfible how much this has (welled thefe papers already, and 
yet I do not fee how any thing lefs than what I have (aid could clear thofe 
paflages, which we have hitherto examined, and fet them in their due light. 

Your next words are thefe, “ but. whether I have not made rnyfelf too P- 
** much a party in it [i. e. the controverfy againil the Trinity] will appear 
“ before we have done.” This is an item for me, which your Lordfhip feems 
fo very fond of, and fo careful to inculcate, wherever you bring in any words 
it can be tacked to, that if one can avoid thinking it to be the main end of 
your writing, one cannot yet but fee, that it could not be fo much in the 
thoughts and words of a great man, who is above Inch perfonal matters, and 
which he knows the world foon grows weary of, unlefs it had fome very 
particular bufinefs there. Whether it be the author that has prejudiced you 
ggamft his book, or the book prejudiced you againft the author, fo it is, I 
perceive, that both I and my Eflay are fallen under your dilpleafure. 

I am not unacquainted what great lire Is is often laid upon invidious names 
by flcilful difputants, to fupply the want of better arguments. But give me 
leave, my Lord, to fay, that it is too late for me now-to begin to value thofe 
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marks of good will, or a good caufe .; and therefore I dial! fay nothing more 
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ghts within your 


to them, as fitter to be left to the exarnif 
own b re aft, from what fource fetch reafonings fpririg, and whither they tend. 
I am going, my Lord, to a tribunal that has a right to judge of thoughts, 
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ing fee 11 re that I there (hall be found of no party but that of truth (for 
there is required nothing but the receiving truth in the love of it) I 
matter not much of what party any one fhall, as may heft ferve his turn, 
denominate me here. Your Lordfhip’s is not the firft pen from which I 
have received fuch ftrokes as thefe, without any great harm; I never found 
freedom of ftile did me any hurt with thofe who knew me, and if thole 
who know me not will take up borrowed prejudices, it will be more to their 
own harm than mine : fo that in this, I ilialf give your Lordlhip little other 
trouble but my thank's lb me times, where I land you Ikilfully and induftriouf- 
ly recommending me to the world, under the character you have chofen for 
me, Only give me leave to fay, that if the Efiay I fhall leave behind me 
hath no other fault to fink it but herely and inconfiftency with the articles 
of the chriftian faith, I am apt to think it will laft in the world, and do fer- 
vice to truth, even the truths of religion, notwithlhmding that imputation 
laid on it by fo mighty a hand as your Lordlh ip’s. 

In your two next paragraphs your Lordfhip accufes me of cavilling in the 
4^d and 44th pages of my fecond letter, whither for fhortnefs I refer my rea¬ 
der. I fhall only add, that though in the debate about myfteries of faith, 
your adversaries, as you fay, are not heathens ; yet any one among us whom 
your Lordfhip fhould fpeak of, as not owning the fcripture to be the foun¬ 
dation and rule of faith, would, I prefume, be thought to receive from you 
a character very little different from that of a heathen. Which being a 
part of your compliment to me, will, I humbly conceive, excafe what 1 
there laid, from being a cavilling exception. 

Hith erto your Lordfhip, notwithflanding that you underftood the world’ 
fo well, has employed your pen in pcrfonal matters, how unacceptable foever 
to the world you declare it to be : how muff I behave myfeif in the cafe ? 
If I anfwer nothing, my file nee is fo apt to be interpreted guilt or conceffion,, 
that even the deferring my anfwer to feme points, or not giving it in the 


proper 


l on as no : 


dgreffion, whereof there are two 


examples in the two following pages. And if I do anfwer fo at large, as 
your way of writing requires, and as the matter deferves, I recal to your 
0,21. memory “ the fprings of Modena, by the ebullition of my thoughts.” It 
is hardj my Lord, between thefe two to manage one’s felf to your good 
liking: however, I fhall endeavour to celled the force of your reafonings,. 
wherever I can find it, as fhor* as I can, and apply my anfwers to that. 




, fhall have miffed any argument whereon you lay 
to point it out to me, 1 fed! not fail to endeavour to give you 
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In the next paragraph your Lordfhip fays, “ thole who are not fparing ? * * 9 * 



me who thpfe are. 


it I Ciall know, when you i'hail he pleated to 
and then it will be time enough for me to anfwer. 

Thus is what your Lordfhip has brought in under your fecond anfvver, in 
thttfe four pages, as a defence of it; and how much of it is a defence of that 
fecond an Twer, let the reader judge. 

I am now come to the third of thofe anfwers, which you Cud, p. 7, you P. 
would lay together and defend. And it is this: 

“ That my grounds of certainty tend to leeptieifm, and that in an age 
H wherein, the mylleries of faith are too much expofed by the promoters of 
** fcepticifm and infidelity, it is a thing of dangerous conlequence to Hart 
“ fuch new methods of certainty, as are apt to leave men’s minds more 

doubtful than before.” 

This is what you let down here to be defended : the defence follows, 
wherein your Lord (hip tells me that I fay, “ thele words contain a farther 
“ acculation of my book, which fhall be conlidered in its due place. But 
“ this is the proper place of conlidcring it; for your Lordfhip faid, that 
" hereby I have given too jail: occalion to the enemies of the Chriftian faith. 
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“ to make ufe of my words and notions, as was evidently proved from my 
own CG-iiceflions. And if this be fo, however you were willing to have 
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“ had me explain myfelf to the general fatisfadlion; yet fin.ce I decline it,. 
“ you do infill: upon it, that I cannot clear mylelf from laying that founda- 
“ tion, which the author of Chrifti&nity not rnyfterious built upon.” 

In which I crave leave to acquaint your Lordfhip with what I do not 
underhand. 




First, I do not underfomd what is meant, by “ this is the proper place;” 

•ds feem to denote this 20th page of 


tllCi 


wore 


tor, m ordniary cxMiitrUfCiion 
your .Lordfhip’s fecond letter, which you were then writing, though the lenie 
would make me think the 46th page of my fecond letter, which you were 
then answering, fhould be meant. 'This perhaps your Lordfhip may think a 
nice piece of cri ticifm ; but till it be cleared, I cannot tell what to fay in my 
excufe. For it is likely your Lordfhip .would again afkme, whether I could, 
think you a man of fo little fenfe, if I lbould underiland thefe words to mean 
•the 20th page of your fecond letter, which no-body can conceive your Lord- 
fiaip fhould .think a proper place for me to confides and anfwer what you bad 
writ in your hrft? It would be as hard to underiland, “this is,” to mean, a 
•place in ray former letter; which was pail and done;, but it is no wonder for 
me to be miftaken in your privilege-word “ this.” Befides, there is dais fuo 
ther difficulty to underfland “ this is the proper place,” of the 46th page .of 
my former letter; became I do not fee why the Bad page of that letter,, 
where 1 did coeffider and anfwer it, was not as proper a place of confidering 
it as the 4 6th, where I give a reafon why I deferred it. Farther, if L 
underJfood. what you meant, here by “ this is the proper place,” I fhould 

poffibly 
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poffibly apprehend better the .force of your argument fubjoined to prove this, 
whatever it be, to be the proper place ; the cafual particle “for,” which in¬ 
troduces the following words, making them a reafon of t-hofe preceding. 
But in the prelent obfcurity of this matter, I confefs I do not fee how your 
having faid « that I gave occafion to the enemies of the Chriftian faith,” 

&c. proves any thing concerning the proper place at all. 

Anot h er thing that I do not Onderftand in this defence, is your inference 
in the next period, where you tell me, “ if this be fo, you mild: upon it that 
“ I jfhould clear myfelf for I do not fee how your having laid what you 
there laid (for that is it which “ this” here, if it be not within privilege, 
mud lignify) can be a reafon for your inditing on my clearing myfelf of any 
thing, though I allow this to be your Lordlhip’s ordinary way of proceed¬ 
ing, "to inlift upon your fuggeftions and fuppofitions in one place, as if they 
were foundations to build what you plealed on in another. 

Thus then ftands your defence : “ my grounds of certainty tend to feep- 
“ ticifm, and to Hart new methods of certainty is of dangerous confequence.” 
JBecaufe I did not conlider this your accufation in the proper place of con- 
ftdering it, this is the proper place of conddering it: becaufe your Lordlhip 
faid, “ I had given too juft occadon to the enemies of the Chriftian faith to 
“ make ufe of toy words and notions j” and becaufe your Lordlhip laid fo, 
therefore you in fid upon it that 1 clear myfelf, &c. T his appears, to me, to 
be the connection and force of your defence hitherto: if I am miftaken in 
it, your Lordflaip’s words are let down, the reader mud judge whether the 
conftrudtion of the words do not make it lb. 

But before I leave them, there are fome things that I crave permilhon to 
reprefent to your Lordlhip more particularly. 

1. That to the accufation of feepticifm, I have anfwered in another, arid, 
as I think, a proper place. 

2. That the*accufation of dangerous confequence, I have confidered 
id anfwered in my former letter j but tha* '*+ 

piace of conddering it, you have not in this 
any notice of it. 

3. That your Lordihip has not any where proved, that my placing of 
certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, is apt 
to leave men’s minds more doubtful than they were before; which is what 
your accufation fuppoles. 

,1 That von letdown thole words of mine, “ thefe wor 
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notions, 0 is no-where fliewn, though oi 
tbe ;fnsmies of the ehnftian ikith Ji 

dangerous confequence : much lefs is it a proof, that t 
certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement or - 
“ ideas,” is of dangerous confequence. For fome words or notions in a 
book, that are of dangerous confequence, do not make all the propdlitions 
of that book to be of dangerous confequence. 

8. Tit at your Lordlhip tells me, “you were willing to have had me ex- 
“ plained myfelf to the general fatisfadion;” which is what, in the place 

from which the former words are taken, you exprelfed thus : that “ my an- Anfw. u 
“ fwer did not come fully up in all things to that which you could with.” £ et 3 t (' 2 . 
To which I have given an anlwer: and methinks your defence here ftiould 38—'41' 
have been applied to that, and not the fame thing (which has been anfwered) 
fetdown again as part of your defence. But pray, my Lord, give me leave 
to a Ik, is not this meant for a perfonal matter? which though the world, as 
you fay, is foon weary of, your Lordfliip, it leems, is not. 

9. That you fay, “you infill upon it, that I cannot clear myfelf from 
“ laying that foundation which the author of Chriftianity not myfterious 
“ built upon.” Certainly this perfonal matter is of fome very great confe¬ 
quence, that your Lordlhip, who underftands the world lo well,, infills fo 
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muen upon 
be of fuch rn< 


it. But if it be true, that he built upon my foundation, and if it 
nomeht to your Lordlhip’s bufinefs in the prefcnt controverfy; 


methinks,without lb much intricacy, it Ihonld not be hard to ihew it: it is 
but proving what foundation of certainty (for it is of that, all this difpute is) 



ended. But ini-lead of this your Lordlhip fays, that “ his account of reafon Vind. p.232. 
“ fuppofes clear anddiftind ideas neceflary to certainty 3 that he imagined 
“ he built upon my grounds*; that, he thought his and my notions of cer- AnfW. 1. 

“ tainty to be the lame; that there has been too juft occafion given, for the P- 3 6 - 






ground?, your Lordlhip has uiedj but they are, I confefs, too fubtile and too 
fine for me to feel the force of them, in a matter of fad wherein it was fo 
eafy to .produce both his and my grounds out of our books (without all this 
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another man (he lie who he wilt) mi 
purpofes ? This I am fure, it tends n< 
material truth in the world. If the foundation l have 
neither dilown nor diflike it, whatever this or 
upon it ; becaufe, as your Lordlhip knows, ill « 

good foundation, and yet the foundation 
fore if that-, or any other author hath bail 
in it, that I ought to be concerned to clear tnyieil: from. 

If you can fhew that my foundation is falfe, or fhew me a better founda¬ 
tion of certainty than mine, I promile you immediately to renounce and relin- 
qiiifh mine, with thanks to your Lordlhip : but till you can prove, that he 
that firft invented fyllogifm as a rule of right reafoning, or fir ft laid down 


this principle, “that it is impoffible for the fame thing to be; 
is anfwerable for all thofe opinions which have been en ’ 


[notto be;” 
tote 

proved by mode and figure, or have been built upon that maxim; I lhall 
not think myfdf concerned, whatever any one ilia 11 build upon this foun¬ 
dation of mine, that certainty coilfifts in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreemeiit of any two ideas, as they are exprefted in any propoiition: 
much lels lhall I think myfelf concerned, for what you lhall pleal’e to fup- 
pofe (for that, with fubmifilon, is all you have done hitherto) any one lias 
built upon it, though he were ever fo oppolite to your Lordlhip in any of the 
opinions he Ihould build on it. 

In that cafe, if he lliould prove troublefome to your Lordlhip with any 
argument pretfehded to be built upon my foundation, I humbly conceive you. 
have no other remedy, but to fliew either the foundation falfe, and in that cafe 
I confefs myfelf concerned; or his deduction from it wrong, and that I lhall 
not be at all concerned in it. But if, inftead of this, your Lordlhip lhall find 
no other way to lubvcrt this foundation of certainty, but by faying, “ the ene- 
“ mies of the Christian faith build on it,” becaufe you fuppofe one author 
builds on it; this I fear, my Lord, will very little advantage the caufe you de¬ 
fend, whilft it fo vilibly ftrengthens and gives credit to your adverfaries, rather 
than weakens any foundation they go upon. For the Unitarians, I imagine, 
will be apt to finite at fuch a way of argu ing, viz. that they go on this ground, 
becaufe the author of Chriftianity not myfterious goes upon it, or is fuppofed 
by your Lordlhip to go upon it: and by-danders will do little lefs than In file, 
to find my book brought into the Socinian controverfy, and the ground of 
certainty laid down in my EfTay condemned, only becaufe that author is fup¬ 
pofed by your Lordlhip to build upon it. For this in fhort is the cafe, and 
this the way your Lordlhip has ufed in anfwering objections again ft the 
Trinity in point of reafon. I know your Lordlhip cannot be fufpeCted of 
writing booty : but I fear fuch a way of arguing, in fo great a man as your 
Lordlhip, will, “ in an age wherein the myfteries of faith are too much 
“ expoled, give too juft an occaiion to the enemies,” and alfb to the friends 
.-of the Chriftian faith, to fufpcCt that there is a great failure Ionic where. 

2 But 





But to pafs by that : this I am fare is perfonal matter, which the world 
perhaps will think it need not have been troubled with. 

Your Defence of your third Anfwer goes on.; and to prove that the author 
of Chriftianity not myfterious built upon my foundation, you tell me, that my 
ground of certainty is the agreement or difagreement of ideas, as expreifed 
in any propolition : which are my own words. “ From hence you urged, 
“ that let the propolition come to us any way, either by human or divine 
“ authority, if our certainty depend upon this, we can be no more certain, 
“ than we have clear perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas 
“ contained in it. And from hence the author of Chriftianity not myfte- 
“ rious thought he had reafon to reject all myfteries of faith which are con- 
tained in propolitions, upon my grounds of certainty.” 

Since this perfonal matter appears of fuch weight to your Lordlhip, that 
it needs to be farther profeeuted ; and you think this your argument, to 
prove that author built upon my foundation, worth the repeating here 
again ; I am obliged to enter fo far again into this perfonal matter, as to 
examine this palTage, which I formerly palled by as ol no moment. For it 
is eafy to drew, that what you fay viiibly proves not, that he built upon 
my foundation ; and next, it is evident, that if it were proved that he did 
fo, yet this is no proof that my method of certain ty is of dangerous confe¬ 
quence; which is what was to be defended. 

As to the firft of thefe, your Lordlhip would prove, that the author of 
Chriftianity not myfterious built upon my grounds; and how do you prove 
it? viz. “ becaufe he thought he had reafon to rejed all myftcries of faith, 
“ which are contained in propolitions, upon my grounds.” How does it 
appear, that he rejected them upon my grounds ? Does he any where fay 
fo ? No ! that is not offered; there is. no need of fuch an evidence of matter 
of fad, in a cafe which is only of matter of fad. But “ he thought he had 
*' reafon to rejed them upon my grounds of certainty.” How does it ap¬ 
pear that he thought io ? Very plainly: becaufe “ let the propolition come 
« to us by human or divine authority, if our certainty depend upon the per- 
“ ception of the agreement or difagreement of the ideas contained in it, we 
*< can be no more certain than we have clear perception of that agreement.” 
The confequence, I grant, is good, that if certainty, i. e. knowledge, con- 
fifts in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, then we 
can certainly know the truth of no propolition further than we perceive 
that agreement or difagreement. But how does it follow from thence, that 
he thought he had reafon upon my grounds to rejed any propolition, that 
contained a myftery of faith; or, as your Lordlhip exprelfes it, “all myfte- 
“ ries of faith which are contained in propolitions ?'” 

Whether your Lordlhip by the word rejeding, accufes him of not know¬ 
ing, or of not believing fome propolition that contains an article of faith ; or 
what he has done or not done; I concern not myfelf: that which 1 deny, is the 
confequence above-mentioned, which I fubmit to your Lordlliip to be proved. 
And when you have proved it, and Ihewn yourfelf to be fo familiar with the 
thoughts of that author, as to be able to be politive what he thought, with- 
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out his telling you; it will remain farther to be proved, that bee an fe he 
thought fo, therefore he built right upon my foundation ; for other wife no 
prejudice will eorne to my foundation, by any ill ufe made of it; nor will 
it be made good, that my method or way of certainty is of dangerous 
ie T.rjivl/knn Kprp tn ri^fenr?. M Pl*lv 3 nlcs 





thod of certainty of dangerous confequence, whether this method be true or 
faife, if that or any other author whole writings you dill ike, thought he built 



___ proved or attempted to prove it to 
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you fay it is dangerous, w 

But you complain here again, that I anfwered not a word to this in the 

. 1 My Lord, if I offended your Lordfhip by palling it by, be- 

ms no argument in it; I hope I have now given you 
by fheWing there is no argument in it, and letting 
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ff word in the proper place for it.’' 
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You 


<SL 


con- 

Methinks your 

khrdfhrp’s argument here is all owe with this : Anit.c tic's ground of certain¬ 
ty (except of*firft principles) lies in this, that thofe things which agree ill 
a third, agree themfelves : we can be certain of lio propofition (excepting 
frrft principles) coming to us either by divine or human authority, if our cer¬ 
tainty depend upon this, farther than there is fuch an agreement: therefore 
the author of Chril&anity not rnyfterious; thought he had reafon to reiedb 
all myfteries of faith, which are" contained in prepofitions upon Ariftotle’s 
grounds. This eonfequence, as ftrange as it is, is juft the fame with what 
is in your Lordfhip’s repeated argument againft me. For let Ariftotle’s 
ground of certainty be this that I have named, or what it will, how does 
it follow, that becaufe my ground of certainty is placed in the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas, therefore the author of Chriftianity not myfterious, 
rejected any propofition more upon my grounds than Ariftotle’s P And will 
not Ariflofle, By your Lordfhip's way of arguing here, from the ule .any 
one may make or think he makes of it, be guilty alfo of Parting a new me- 
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ir f wmcft you nm toia me oi out 
in the preceding page, and, to make it an obligation, need not have been 
tjiore than on©e talked of; unlefs your Lordfhip though t th** nKlio^rion was. 
fiieh, that it would hardly be feen. unlefs I were tol 


rddiip thought the obligation was 

— ..., -- ——, I were told of it in words at 

length, and in more places than one. ror what favour. 



me 

tion of the agreement or d 


of your kindnefs. 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ you were willing to allow me to interpret my 
■** own fenfe.” What you were willing to allow me to do, I have done. 

My fenfe is, that certainty confifts in the perceptioi 
agreement of idea' - a -- — r < 

ment or ... , „ „ ti „ . / 

fuch ideas as we have, whether they be in all thei,r parts perfectly clear and 
diftindt or no. Farther, in anfwer to your objection, that it might be of 
dangerous confequence j I lo explained my fenfe, as to fliew, that certainty 
in that fenfe was not, nor could be of dangerous confequence. This, which 
was the point in queftion between us, your Lord blip might have found at 
large explained in the 8gd and ten or twelve following pages of my fecond 
letter, if you had been pleafed to have taken notice of them. 

But it feems you were more willing to tell me, “ that though you were 
te willing to allow me all ways of interpreting my own fenfe, yet you by no 
u means thought that my words were wholly mifunderilood ormi.fapplied by 
<( that author, but rather that he faw into the true confequence of them as 
“ they lie in my book.” I fliall here let down your Lordfhip’s words, where Anfw. i. 
(to give me and others fatisfadlion) you fay, “ you took care to prevent P* 55 * 
being rnifunderftood,” which will beft appear, by your own words, viz. 
that you rnuft do that right to the ingenious author of the Ebay of 
Human Underftanding, from whom thele notions are borrowed to ferve 
other purpofes than he intended them. It was too plain, that the bold 
writer againft the myfteries of our faith, took his notions and expreffions 
“ from tlience, and what could be (aid more for my vindication, than that 
*< he turned them to other purpofes than the author intended them ?•” This Anfw.«. 

you endeavour to prove, p. 43 - 46, and then conclude; “ by which it P* + 6 * 

«* is fufficiently proved, that you had reafon to fay, that my notion was car- 
ried beyond my intention,” Thefe words out of your firft letter, I fliall 
leave here, fet by thofe out of your fecond, that you may at your leifure, if 
you think fit (for it .will not become me to tell your Lordfhip that I am 
willing to allow it) explain yourfelf to the general fatisfadtion, that it may 
be known which of them is now your fenfe j for they are, I fuppofe, too 
much to be together any one’s fenfe at the fame time. 
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Anf.i.p. 36. i\dy intention being thus fo'Well vindicated by your Lon 
think nothing could be faid more for my v.indication } them 
ir not mifunderftanding of my book, by that or any other author, is what 
hall not wane my time about. If your Lordfhip thinks he faw into the tru 
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f this poll ti on of mine, that certainty con lifts in the perception 
:nt or difagreement of ideas (for it is from the Inference that 
you fuj-pofe he makes from that my definition of knowledge, that yon are 
here proving it to be of dangerous confequeiice) he is beholden (o your Lord- 
fir ip for your good opinion of his quick light: 1 take no part in that, one 
way or other. What ccnfequences your Lordihip’s quick fight (which muft 
be allowed to have out-done what you fuppofe of that gentleman’s) has found 
and charged on that notion as dangerous, I fhall endeavour to -giveyou fatif- 
- faction in. 



may ieem to help riiy caufe) 

I sh all be at a lofs hereafter what to do with the 82b and following pages 
to the 95th; fince what is laid in thole pages of my fccond letter goes for 
nothing, becaufe it is not in its proper place. Though if any one will give 
himfelf the trouble to look into ray lecond letter, he will find, that the ar¬ 
gument I was upon in the 46th page obliged me to defer what I had farther 
to fay to your new accufation : but that I re-alfumed it in the 82d, and an- 
fwered it in that and the following pages. 

Be t fuppofing every writer had not that exa«ftnefs of method, whichfhewecL, 
by the natural and vilible connection of the parts ofhisdifcourfe, that every 
thing was laid in its proper place; is it a fufficient artfwer, not to take any 
notice of it ? The reafon why I put this queftion, is, becaufe if this be a. 
rule in controverfy, I humbly conceive, I might havepafied over the greatest 
part of what your Lordfhip has laid to rrle, becaufe the difpofition it.has un¬ 
der numerical figures, is fo far from giving me a view of the-orderly connec¬ 
tion of the parts of your difeourfe, that I have often been tempted to fufpedt 
the negligence of the printer, for mifplacing your Lordfhip''s numbers; 
fince fo ranked as they are, they do to me, who am confounded by them, 
lofe all order and connection quite. 

The next thing in the defence, which you go on with, is an exception to 
my ufe of the word certainty. In the clofe of the anfwer I had made in the 





“ as to that article, I fhall not ftand ftill fullenly, and put your Lordfhip 


upon tbe difficulty of mewing wherein that danger lies; but l-hall on the 
** other fide endeavour to fhe.wyour Lordfhip, that that definition of mihe, 
“ whether true or falfe, right or wrong, cap be of no dangerous confequence 
“ to that article of faith. The reafon which I fhall offer fork, is this; be- 
«« caufe it can be of iio confequence to it at all.” And the reafon of it was 
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that danger lies ; .which therefore, this main llrength of my defence, as you 

call it, apart, I infid on. , . .■ 

Bur as to your exception to what Ifaid on this occafion, it con lifts in this, 

that there is a certainty of faith, and therefore you fet down my faying, “ that 
... .-ii- ,.r u. 4 iili r»mc oil nnp :ic rr> talk of the knowledge 
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“ tainty by ideas, that your Lordfbip is unlatisned about. What mint Ido 
now in the cafe, when your words are exprefly, that my notion of ideas have 
an inconfidencv with the articles of the elmdian faith ? Mud 1 prefume that 
your Lordfhip. means my notion of certainty? All that I can do, is to fearch 

out 
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ut your meaning the bed I can, and then drew where I apprehend it not 
anclufive. But this uncertainty, in mod places, what you mean, makes me 
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fo inuch work, that a great deal is omitted, and yet my anfwer is too long. 

Your Lordfhip afks in the next paragraph, <£ how comes the certainty: of P. 23. 
“ faith to be fo hard a point with me ?” Anfw. 1 fuppofe you afk this quef- 
tion more to Rive ethers hard thoughts of my opinion of faith, than to be 

T7*_... _iivn/.Mnf oil alnnrr In m\7 Pflov 1 


informed yourfelf, 
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For you cannot be ignorant that all along in my Efiay I 
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5iie certainty for knowledge; fo that for you to afk me, ‘‘ how comes the 
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certainty of faith to become' fo hard a point with mer is the fame thing 
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• as for you‘to afk, how comes the knowledge of faith, or it you pleafe, the 
knowledge of believing, robe fo hard a point with me? A nuedian which. 
I fuppofe, you wif 
ful phrafe be what 
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body that has read my book, though much lets attentively than your Lord 
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of this in the 28th left. of chap. iv. of my fourth book, it being a palfiage 
“ you had quoted, and runs thus : Wherever we perceive the agreementor 
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“ tain real knowledge: of which having given ^_, r , ... * ^ 

*■ fhewn wherein certainty, real certainty, con lifts. 0 And I farther add, in 
the immediately following words, "that my definition of knowledge, in 
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definition of certainty, that your Lordlhipis here contefting. 

Since then you could not but know that in this difcourfe, certainty with 
me ftood for, or was the fame thing with knowledge ; may not one j ‘ ' 


mice you Knew as undoubtedly that 1 meant knowledge by certainty, as that 
I meant believing byfaith; foe. you could doubt of neither. And that you 
did not .doubt of it, is plain from what you fay in the next page, where you 

_ Whether it be a proper way of fpeaking,^I allow it to be a fair queftion. 
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could not 


brent from mine, which 
s - . -innate to the reader, that my notion of certainty de¬ 
rogated from the npopijua, or full affuranfe of faith, as the fcripture calls it; 
is what 1 guefs, in another, would make your Lordlhip alk again, «is this 
“ fair and ingenuous dealing ?” , ° : 

Mv Lord, my Bible exprelfes the higheft degree of faith, which theapoftle 
Heb, x. 22. recommended to believers in his time, by full aiTu ranee. But affurance of faith, 
though it be what alfurance foe ver, will by no means down with your Lordlhip 
in my writing. You fay, 1 allow alfurance of faith; God forbid I jfhould do 

r» * Kllf /L <* . . ^ . dYI <s J J 


as lie mignt prelume would iatisfy a bifhop of the church of England, that he 
found his Bible to fpeak fo. I find my Bible fpeaks of the alfurance of faith, 
but no-where, that lean remember, of the certainty of faith, though in many 

phe/s 



4 < themlclves truths as certain and infallible, as the very common principles 
“ of geometry or metapbyficks. But that there is not required of us a kno w- 
« ledee of them, and an adherence to them, as certain as that of fcnle or 
r* ^ _>>_i fiimnnaft either £ friven both hv Mr. 
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; for this reafon (amongit others given both by Mr. 
dr. Hooker) viz. “ that Faith is not knowledge, no 


“ fcienceand that 

ChillingWorth and Mr. nuwvw; *•“»- *“*«■** -— -*>-» — 

4 « n-jore than three is four, but eminently contained in it: fo that he that 
“ knows believes, and fomething more ; but he that believes, many times 
not know ; nay, if he doth, barely and —‘ .. 



<< a S knowledge does demonftration.” Does your Lordlhip afcribe anj 
greater certainty than this to an article of mere faith ? If you do not, we arc 
ft f e€ ms agreed in the thing; and fo ail, that you have fo emphatically Hid 


Hows, 


S I btally laid bb'Av;>:h 

about it, is but to correct a miftake of mine in the Englifli tongue, if it 
prove to be one: a Weighty point, and well worth your Lordihip’s bellow¬ 
ing fo many pages upon. 1 iay rr#fe faithy 1 
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achriftian, who merely believes that there is a Gr 
tide of mere faith, becaufe it may be demonftratec 


mere faith, becaule though a man may be 
hat there is a God, yet that is not an ar¬ 
il that there is a God, and 


....... af mere fa 

fo ntiav e:ef®iBly be known. 

You it Lordlhip goes oft to afk, “ have not all mankind, who have talked P 
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“ of matters of faith, allowed a certainty of faith as well as a certainty of 
“ knowledge?” To anfwer a queftion concerning what all mankind, who have 
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ing: and therefore'unkfsk had ^eS^^ 
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we -c f M§ b f dUng kn ° W "%“ d not *» thing believed : though if 
wut % 1 numbly conceive, it would not prove what von rfW v ,V +U„? « u “ 

i. e. the word certainty (for to that “ it” mud: refer here 01 i • " ' , 11) 

underhand) was among the Romans !mpSdto^th far 'Y 1 

never tiled the Engliih word certainty: and though it be true thaAhe Fno-rff 

vrord certainty be taken from the Latin word cert us, yet that therefore°cer ^ 

ain y in Lnghih is uicd exadly in the fame fenfe that certus is in Latin" Zt 

^ VVI L not for then, certainty in Engliih miiii % n if y purpofe 
V ^utionot mind, for to that certus is applied in Latin. ^ * 

t , T ° 11 are P Ieal j d hereto tell me, “ that in my former letter'' I faid « tjrt 

« i ' VC kne l * he (>r 1 ! .e , i ial f words* we fhould be much helped to the ideas 
they were nzJt applied to, ana made to ifcand for.” I gram it true nor ihall 
unlay it here. For I faid not, that a word that had Its orSnaHn one 

language, kept always exa&ly the fame ftaniWI™ -i e 

into which it was .fr 
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to renFnd vou f i [ li t ^amp,anted, but it you will give me leave 

VL'W* «° [ha t\ ttJZZhi ^1-7 that y0 ?‘ ^ Lord > % hi the fame place, 
' „ ! a f r f • 1S , be kud RP on a bare grammatical etymology, when 

a woid is uitd m another fenfe by the heft authors ” aLi t 
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t < o n - r. ?• , , d L- L d. 00.11 grammatical etymology, when 

a woid K med in another fenfe by the bell authors." And I think V on 
could nothave brought a more proper inftance to verify that faying, than 
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that which you prodSce here. ^ . ' ^ ^ ““ ‘f" 

But pray, toy Lord, why fo far about, Why are we fent to the amient 
Romans r Why mull we confult (which is no eafy tali) all mankind who 
lave talked oj lattb, to know w hether certainty be properly ufed for faith or 
no; when to determine it between your Lordfhip and me, there is fc*re I 
remedy, ana io near at hand ? it it is but for von to An 


I At, lorry, my Lord, you Jhould think',Let tif oFr wafFpnt an end a 
£ “ controverfy, which you think of inch momeL: Rethinks h 

hett.2.0.94 fi„n Which von thinUd' r | Way r . w,,h ° m bW *“% to overthrow an alfer- 
t f°"' wh,ch >°“ to be of dangerous confequence tb that article of faith, 

“ which 
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the full affurance of their faith as lteacup 

of that truth, as-if they actually knew it. 
as theie are ufed to fliew the fteadinefs and ai'lur- 
thus fpeak; yet they alter not die propriety of our. 
. appropriates certainty only to knowledge, when in 
:al difcourie it .is, upon that account, contra-diilinguilhed 
to faith y as in this re your Lordfhip knows it is: whereof there is an 

exp refs evidence in my firft letter, where 1 fay, “ that I fpeak of belief, and 
“ vcur Lordfhip of certainty y and that! meant belief, and not certainty. And 

“ that. 
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Thi s is the wav, as I humbly conceive, |our Lordftup takes here to prove 
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life the term knowledge, which with me, your LonMiip knows, is equivalent. 
Your Lordfhip’s nropolition then, as far as it has any oppdfition to me, 
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i to the knowledge 
, and re*- , 
e ere- 

“ dibilitv of thefe articles, confidered purely ats matters of 'faith, will be 
“ weakened to him.” Wherein there are thefe things to be proved by your 

■ ' • . ideas. weCanftbf attain tb tire knowledge of the tfuth of either of thofe pro- > - 




ideas, we cannot attain to the knowledge of the truth of either of thefe 
portions, viz. “ that there is a God, providence, and rewards and pu 

«< c £« o fn i\*t P >5 

tat the not knowing the truth o 
it; which, in fhort, amounts to 

- p * /* * 


2. Your Lordfhip'is to prove, that the not knowing the" truth of any 
proportion leflens the credibility of it; «'b.VV. in dWr omhnntc tn rnic 





ilpswi 


u, a uuu, x. v.. <mam w «. viuw that tftt'fb is a God, &c. or the foul’s 
*■* immortality:” I fay, if you take certainty in fuch a fenfe, then it will 
be meumbent upon your Lord (hip to prove, that it a man finds the natural 
reaibn whereupon he entertained the belief of a God, or ofthe immortality 
of the foul, uncertain, that will weaken the credibility of thole fundamental 
articles, jis matters of faith : or, which is in effedt the fame, that flic weak- 
nets of the credibility of any article of faith from reaibn, weakens the credi¬ 
bility of it from revelation. For it is this which thefe following words 
T. 23 . of yours import: u for before, there was a natural credibility in them on the 
« account of reaibn ; but by going on wrong grounds of certainty, all that 
is 1'oiL.” i'G ■ _ • • ■ ... • * 

To prove the firftof thefe propolitions, viz. that upon the fuppofition that- 
kn fils in the oi the agreement or d cement of 

idea$„. We cannot attain to the knowledge of the’tnith of this propofition, that 
there is a God j your Lordfhip argues, that I have laid, “ that no idea proves the- 
f■' ;!/'■ M J * l •*. • . jf*jl "1 ■*, +■ 1 , . ys»- wVJi. A~‘ — iX.-f .. 1 . p j^y|| argument.reduced to form, will. 
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** exiflence of the thing without itfeif 
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!id it, that you might make the; 

s - * ■ « ■- 
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fWr 


>pofition ^ibave-quoted, viz. “ no idea pidveS the exiften.ce of the thing 
withotttitfelf,” under the title you' give it,, of “ the way ot ideas, ’ paft 
one of my particulargrounds' of certainty; whereas'it is no more any 



thing, my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement or dila-; 
fft eement of ideas, leaves not the articles of faith the fame credibility they 


any thing upon the account of revelation, it mud be fupprifcd that there 
is a God.” But cannot he, ? who places certainty in the perception of : the. 

- ' r • ' .B . ,** EtJTr 
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tain til at ' » 
in.con.tro-- ikf 



iidge what force 
“ into ,hefc 
ig may com- 
revelar 


maple above 
us, « we 
aDove matter and 
n ay mean by ionic- 
ngj for know- 
. r .c above matter 
intelligent being, 
at lead four difHnd: 


talk with illiterate people in this 
/ill, I doubt not, find many who believe the Bible to be the word of 
a, though they imagine God himfclf -in the fhape of an old man fitting 
in heaven .; which they could not do, if ti 
underilood any demonitration whereby h 
out which they cannot know it. 

2. If youf Lordfliip means, that to fu^ 
iky to know, that there is limply an in tel 



* 

ii:evv, i. e. had examined and 

ed to beimmaterial, with- 
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divine revelation, it is necef- 


being-j this alfo I deny. For 

to 
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< bcink in ‘the.world.”. Let it be fo ; what does your. Lordihip inter f 
£ Therefore upon the principle of certainty by ideas, he [i. e. hr that places 
••< certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagreemeht of ideas] can- 
c flof ! fee certain of fi. e. believe] this.” This confcquence feems a little 
it vour Lordihip proves it thus; <* becaufe he does not know but 
nay think which argument, put into form, will Hand thus.: 


fi range 


but 

** matter MLcy •.un^ j ”*-*— —, x . , 

If one who places certainty in the perception of the agreement or diiagree- 
ment of ideas, does not know but matter may think; then whoever places 
certainty fo, cannot believe there is an immaterial intelligent being in tnc 

World. . * , 

Birr there is one who, placing certainty in the perception ot the agree¬ 
ment or d ifi free men t of ideas, does not know but matter may thin k: 

' kit go , whoever places certainty in the perception of the agreement or 
dilagreement of ideas, cannot think that there is an intelligent immaterial 

h ci 1-1 ^ 

This argumentation is lh defective in every part of it, that for fear I fhould 
be thought to make an argument for your Lordihip in requital for the anlwer 
your Lordihip made for me, I mull defire the reader to confrder, your Lord¬ 
ihip fays, “ we mud be certain; he cannot be certain, becauie he doth not 
« know which in fhort is, he cannot becaufe he cannot; and he cannot 
becauie he doth not. This eonfidered will juftify the fyllogilm I have made 
to contain your Lordfliip’s argument in its full forte. 

I come therefore to the lyllogifm i tie If, and there firft I deny the minor, 

which is this: ... r , . \ 

a There is one who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreemcn . 

*< or divorcement of ideas, doth not know but matter may thin tv.-, ^ j 

I begin with this, becaufe this is the foundation of all your Lordfhip s 
argument; and therefore I defire your Lordfhip would produce any one, 
who, placing certainty in the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of ideas, does not know but matter may think. 

• The Won-why I prefs this, is, becaufe, I fuppofe, your Lordihip means 
me here, and would have it thought that I Vy, 1 do not know but that mat¬ 
ter may think: but that I do not fay fo; nor any thing elfe from whence 
may be inferred wliat your Lordfhip adds in the annexed words, it they can, 
be inferred from it; “ and confequently all revelation may be nothing but 
« the effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a.ctifordered imagination, as 
« Spinofa affirmed.” On the contrary, I do lay, - it is impolhble to con- 
a ceive that matter, either with or without motion, could have originally in 
- and from itfelf perception and knowledge.” And having in that chapter 
eftablifhed this truth, that there is an eternal, immaterial, knowing being, 
I think no-body but your Lordfhip could have imputed to me tire doubting, 
that there was fucb a' being, becaufe I fay in another place, and to another 
nurpofe, “ it is inipoffible for us, by the contemplation at our own ideas, 

<* without revelation, to difeover, whether omnipotency nas not given to 

iome 
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« forne fyftems of matter, fitly difpofed, a power to perceive and think, or 
** elfe joined and fixed to matter fo difpofed a thinking immaterial iuhftance 
“ it being in refpeet of our notions not much more remote from our com- 
“ prehenfions to conceive, that God can, if he pleafes, fuperadd to our idea 
“ of matter a faculty of thinking, than that he ihoukl fuperadd to it apother 
tbftance, with a faculty of thinking.'” From my faying tbps, that God 



as one ignorant or doubtful whether matter may not think; to that degree, 
“ that I am not certain, or I do not believe that there is a principle above 
<< matter and motion in the world, and confequently all revelation may be 
“ nothing but the effects of an exalted fancy, or the heats of a dilordered 


* < 


pagination, as Spinofa affirmed.” For thus I, or fqme body cite (whom 
I defire your Lordfhip to produce) Hands painted in this your Lordfhip’s ar¬ 
gument from the fuppofition of a divine revelation; which your Lordfhip- 
brings here to prove, that the defining of knowledge, as I do, to confift in 
the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, weakens the cre¬ 
dibility of the articles of the Chriftian faith. 

But if your Lordthip thinks it fo dangerous a pofition to fay, “ It is not 
f‘ much harder for us to conceive, that God can, if he.pleaies, fuperadd to 


cermng me lacuicy 
more 
thin 

ma —* .~~jf 

ter has not; rather than 
does, as one, who fo far 



to reprelent me, with that candour your J 
makes matter a thinking thing, as thereby 


to quel- 



Lordfhip’s zeal for truth to determine; and fivall not day to examine vyhether 
man may not have an exalted fancy,, and the heats of a diforderecl imagina¬ 
tion, equally overthrowing divine revelation, though the power of thinking- 
be placed only in an immaterial fubftance.. 

I come now to the fequel of your major, which is this : 

“ If any one who places certainty in the-perception of the agreement or 
«« difagreement of ideas, does not know but matter may. think; then who- 
«■ ever places certainty fo, cannot believe there is.an immaterial intelligent 
** being in the world.” 

The confequence here is from does not to cannot,, .which: I cannot but 
wonder to-find in an argument, of your L.ordfhip’s. Forhe that does not to¬ 
day believe or know, that matter cannot be fo ordered by God’s cannipotency, 

verts the belief of an immaterial intelligent being in the 


world) may know or believe it to-morrow; or if he Mould never know or 
' * - N z ' believe 
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gh it be evident, that 
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thefe three: which ambig. 
hut render your Lordihip ~ 
very cogent ; and no doubt ■ 
to reduce that one word to 
taghiphs. , 

Y ouii Lordflup fays, “ h: 
*■* faith, allowed a certaint 
Anf. But did ever any one 
{peaking, that bel' 
contains in it the 

ivlin (hid. “ 1 he 


: of 


rail 
2, cannot 
rgument 
: the pains 
lefe few pa- 


) which 
i he. 


who laid, “ I 
or 
of 
w 

hi 

If a witneis before a 
of fuch a thing, ‘ 


wi 


e\ 


of uncertainty, there a man is fo far uncertain : and 
man is certain where he barely believes or alients 1 



<SL 


tters of 
,owledge r- 


:a i fo f ! . t •; 

tain;• and, upon farth|§|| 
demand, fhould give this account of his certainty, that he believed it; would 
he not make thecourt and auditors believe flrangely of him ? For to fay that 
a man is certain, when he barely believes, and that perhaps with no great allur- 
ance of faith, is to fay that he is certain, where he owns an uncertainty. For 
he that lays he barely believes, acknowledges that he alien ts to a proportion 
as true, upon bare probability. And where any one alien ts thus to any propoii- 

.- ti,n t it- m*,, ^eotherwife; and where, 

_J| r lpHPP|||||||ip j :rwifdi;OT^|i©|ie cannot 

deny but there is fome uncertainty; and the lefs cogent the probabilities ap¬ 
pear, upon which he alien ts, the greater the uncertainty. So that all barely 
, probable proofs, which procure adept, always containing feme viiible poffi- 
bility that it maybe otherwife (or elle it would be demonftration) and con- 
fequently the weaker the probability appears, the weaker the alient, and the 
more the uncertainty; it thence follows, that where there is fuch a mixture 

.. JC ..i..-, *-4-.1 fyi t* n*%nortoi« * n r\ f * ‘ 
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fee or be certain that it is true. And he that doth fo,, as to 
truths revealed in the feripture,, will fhew his faith by his works; and has,; 
for aueht I can fee, all the faith neceffary to a Chriflian, and required to 
1 falvation. 

My Lord, when I confider the length of ray anfwer here, to theie few pages, 
of yourLordlhip’s, I cannot but bemoan my own dulnefs, and own my unfitnefs 
to deal with fo learned an adverfary, as your Lordihip, in controveriy: for I 
knew not how to anfwer but to a proportion of a determined ienfe. Whilft 
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tber underftand what it is to embru- .-..—. -- . ,• 

nor know what your Lordfhip means by retaining; their certainty of thofe 

articles, when thefe ideas are quitted. But it is ntf ftrange thing for my 
n . r. i... A;i r-.Al-Kr fn A i G ’pr n vnnr f ;inm.ihi n’s mean in o - : vet 


here 1 prelume to know mat mis is .me iiung to oc piovcu, v,*. mat my 
“ definition of knowledge does not leave to the articles of the Chnftian 
“ faith the fame credibility they had before.” The articles your Lordfhip 
in fiances in, are, 

i . The reiurreefiion of the dead. And here your Lordfhip proceeds juft in 

.1 ...u.. j .r. n\A in flip {kmipr • vnnr I ,nrrlfilln hftnas 
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ption of the at 


ree- 


:his article of faith. 


follow from thence, that the placing certainty in the perce 

rnent or difagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of t.. 

that “ the dead (hall rife?” Let it be, that I who place certainty in the percep¬ 
tion of the agreement or difagreement of ideas am guilty of errors, that weaken 

• " ■ the 
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fliip cannot bat remember, if 
£jft and following' pagevalld’HlRH 
quoted by your Lordihip, it was defigned as an anfwer to. And fo I proceed 
to the next articles of faith vour Lord thin inftances in. Your Lordfhin favs* 


4 - 


that in this fecond 

often had -occaflon to obferve to your Lordihip, is, whether my notion of 
certainty, i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of ideas, alters the foundation, and leffens the credibility of 
any article of frith ? This being the queftiori between your Lordihip and me, 
ought, I humbly conceive, mdft efpecially to have been kept clofe to in this, 
article of the Trinity .; becaufe it was upon the account of my notion of 
certainty, as prejudicial to the doctrine of the Trinity, that my book was 
firft brought into this difpute. But your Lor d/hip offers nothing, that 
epi'ffljj' 

led 
fill 
ta 
th 


iv,■ J.. 

Having, as I beg leave to think, fhewn that your Lordfhip has not in 
the leaf proved this proposition, that the placing of certainty in the percep¬ 
tion of the agreement? or difagreement of ideas, weakens the credibility of 
any one article of faith, which was your former accufation again# this (as 
your Lordthip is pleafed to call it) “ new method of certainty, of fo dan- 
**■ gerous confeqnence to that article of faith which your Lordihip has en~ 
“ deavoured to defend and all that your terrible reprefentation of it be¬ 
ing, as I humbly conceive, come to juft nothing : I come now to vindicate 




have, proved by them, that my definition*, of knowledge weakens the credibi¬ 
lity of any of thofe articles. 
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.But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave leave humbly to repre¬ 
sent to your Lordfhip, that I thought you undertook to make out that nr 



anted all the articles of 
to preach the reiiirrec- 
in many places : but I 
fame body is fo 


ich as mentioned. Nay, which is very remarkable in the cafe, I do not 

where the general refurredtion 


remember in any place of the New Teflamei 
at 

body 

ing the body, and fo led him to name it,- yet when he fpeaks of the refur- 
redion, he fays, you, and not your bodies, i Cor. vi. 14. 

I say, the general refutredion at rhe-laft-dayj becaufe where the refurrec- 
tion of fome particular perfons, prelently upon our Saviour’s refurredion, is 
mentioned, the words are, “ The graves were opened, and many bodies of Mattfs 
** faints,whichfkpt>arofe and came out of the graves after his refurredion,.and 52 ‘ ’ 
“ went into the holy city, and appeared to many.” Of which peculiar way of 
king of this refurredion, the p . tfelf gives a reafon in thefe words, 

“ appeared to many j” i. e. thole who flept, appeared, fo as to-be known to 
be rifen. But this could not be known, unlefs they brought with them the 
evidence, that they were thole who had been dead, whereof there were thefe 
two proofs; their graves were opened, and their bodies not only gene out of 
them, but appeared to be the fame to thofe who had known them formerly 
alive, and knew them to be dead and buried. For if they had been thofe who 
had been dead fo long, that all who knew them once alive were now gone, 
thofe to whom they appeared might have known them to be men, but could-not 
have known they were rifen from the dead, becaufethev never knew they had 
VOL. I. 4O 




that were then lying in'their graves, the moment before they rofe. 

But your Lordfhip endeavours to prove it mu ft be the lame body: and let 
us grant, that your Lordfhip, nay, and others too, think 

r 1. ..Ml _ C%\r Kr 


)u have proved it 


interpretation of the fcripture, nor your reafons for tht 
fenle of fame body ; or, if he has ieen them, yet not 
or not perceiving the force of them ; believes what tl 


body, in your 
under handing them , 

or not perceiving tne rorce or mem; «us»t9 the fcripture propofes 

to him, viz. that at the laft day “ the dead fhali be railed,” without de¬ 
termining whether it fhould be with the very fame bodies or no: 

I know your Lordfhip pretends not to ere <51: your particular interpretations 
of fcripture into articles of faith; and if you do not, he that believes “ the 
“ dead Jail be raifed,” believes that article of faith which the fcripture 
propofes; and cannot be accuied of holding any thing inconfiftent with it, if 
it fhould happen, that what he holds is in confident with another proportion, 
viz. “ that the dead fliall be raifed with the fame bodies,” in your Lordfhip’s 
ferife ; which I do not find propofed in holy writ as an article of faith. 

But your Lordfhip argues, ** it mult he the lame body; ^ which, as you 
explain fame body, ' * is not the fame individual pai tides of rpattoi, which 
*■* were united at the point of death ; nor the fame particles or niattei, that 
<* tfie sinner had at the time of the commiffion of his fins. But that it muit 
“• be the fame material iubftance, which was vitally united to the foul here;” 
i. e. as I underftand it, the fame individual particles of matter, which were, 
feme time during his life here, vitally united to the .oiu. 

Your iiril argument, to prove that it mull be the fame body in this fenfc of 
the fame body, is taken from thefe words of our Saviour : « All that are m the 
« craves fliall hear his voice, and fliall come forth.” From whence your Lord¬ 
fhip argues, that thefe words, “ all that are in the graves,” relate to no other 
fubflance, than what was united to the foul in life; becaufe “ a aifferent fub- 
« fiance cannot be faid to be in the graves, and to come out of them. W inch 
words of your Lordflup’s, if they prove any thing, prove that the foul too is 

anrl rnifcd out of it at the laid day. For vour Lordfhip fays. 


>\xt oi tne grave* ana uu utnu 

coming out of the grave, but what was la the grave; any one mull conclude, 
that the foul, unlefs it be in the grave, will make no part of tne perion that 
is raifed, unlefs, as your Loxdfliip argues again ft me, “you can make n: out, 
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that a fubftance which never was in the grave may come out of it,” or 
that the foul is no fubftance. 

But fetting affile the fubftance of the foul, another thing that will ma! 
any one doubt, whether this your interpretation of our Saviour’s words be 
neccflarily to be received as their true fenfe, is, that it will not be very ealily 
reconciled to your faying, you do not mean by the fame body 44 the fame I 
44 individual particles which were united at the point of death.” And yet 
by this in terpretation of our Saviour’s words, you can mean no other particles 
hut fuch as were united at the point of death : becaufe you mean no other 
fubftance, hut what comes out of the grave ; and no fubftance, no particles 
come out, you fay, but what were in the grave: and I think your Lord - 
Ihip will not fay, that the particles that were feparate from the body by per- 
lpiration, before the point of death, were laid up in the grave. 

But your Lordihip, I find, has an anlwer to this; viz. “ that by compar- I 
“ ing this with other places, you. find that the words [of our Saviour above 
“ quoted] are to be underftood of the fubftance of the body, to which the foul 
“ was united ; and not to (I fuppofe your Lordihip writ of) thole individual 
“ particles,” i. e. thole individual particles that are in the grave at the refur- 
rettion : for fo they mull be read, to make your Lordlhip’s fenfe entire, and 
to have the purpofe of your anfwer here. And then methinks this laft fenfe 
of our Saviour’s words given by your Lordihip, wholly overturns the fenfe 
which you have given of them above; where from thofe words you prefs the 
belief of the refurreeftion of the fame body, by this ftrong argument, that a 
fubftance could not, upon hearing the voice of Cbrift, “ come out of the 
44 grave, which was never in the grave.” There (as far as I can underftand 
your words) your Lordihip argues, that our Saviour’s words muft be under¬ 
ftood of the particles in the grave, ** unlefs, as your Lordihip fays, one can 
“ make it out that a fubftance which was never in the grave, may come out 
“ of it.” And here your Lordihip exprelly fays, 44 that our Saviour’s words 
44 are to be underftood of the fubftance of that body, to which the foul was 
44 [at any time] united, and not to thofe individual particles that are in the 
44 grave.” Which put together, feems to me to fay, that our-Saviour’s words 
are to be underftood of thofe particles only that are in the grave, and not of 
thofe particles only which are in the grave, but of others alfo which have at 
any time been vitally united to the foul, but never were in the grave. 

The next text your Lordihip brings, to make the refurre£tion of the lame 
body, in your fenfe, an article of faith, are thefe words of St. Paul: 44 For we 
44 muft all appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift, that every one may 
44 receive the things done in his body, according to that he hath done, whe- 
44 ther it be good or bad.” To which your Lordihip fubjoins this queftion; 

44 Can thefe words be underftood of anyother material fubftance, but thatbody i 
44 in which thefe things were done?,’*’ Anfw. A man may fufpend his deter¬ 
mining the meaning of the apoftle to be, that a linnet fnall fuffer for his fins 
in the very fame body wherein he committed them ; becaufe St. Paul does not 
fry he lhall have the very fame body when he fullers, that he had when he 
finned. The apoftle fays indeed, 44 done in his body.” The body he had, and 
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things in at.five or fi-fteea, . vas' 
he did things in at fifty was his body, though, his bod; 
fame body at thofe different ages: and fo will the body/ 
after the refurrection, be his. body, though it be not the 
which lie had at five, or fifteen, or fifty,; He that at threefcore is ,1 
the wheel, for a murcMr he committed at twenty, is 
did in his body; though the body be has, i. e. his body at threefcore, 
not the fame, i. e. made up.of the fame individual particles of matter, 
that body was, which he had forty years before. When your Lordfhip 
has refolvcd with yourfdf, what that lame immutable he is, which at the 
kft judgment Hull receive, tile things done in his body; your Lordfhip will 
eafily lee, that the body he had, when an embryo in the womb, when a 
child playing in coats, when a man marrying a wife, and when bed-rid dy¬ 
ing of a confumption, and at laft, which he llial 1 have after his refurredion; 
are each of them his body, though neither of them be the fame body, the 
one with the other. 

Ru t farther to your Lordfoip’squeftipn, “can thefe words be underftood of 
“ any other material fubdance, but that body in which thefe things were 
doner '' I anfwer, thefe woods of St. Paul may be underftood of another mate¬ 
rial lubftance, than that body in which thefe things were done; becaufe your 
Lordfhip teaches me, and. gives me a ftrong reafon. fb to underftand them. 

• Your Lordfhip fays, that “ you do not lay the fame particles of matter, which 
“ the fmner had at the very time of the commiflon of his fins, fiiall be 

• “ railed, at the laft day.” And your Lordfhip gives this reafon for it: “ for 
“ then a long inner muft have a vaft body, confideririg the continual ipend- 
“ mg of panicles by perfpiration.” Now, my Lord, if the apoftle's words, 
as your Lordfhip would argue, cannot be underftood of any other material 
fnbflance, bat that- body in. which thefe things were done; and no-body, 
upon the removal or change of fome of the particles that at any time make 
it up, is the fame material fubftance, or the fame body: it will, 5 think, 
tlicnce-follow, that either the fin tier muft have all the fame Individual parti¬ 
cles vitally united to his foul, when- he is railed, that he had vitally united to 
his foul, when he finned: or elfe St. Paul’s words here cannot be underfto»d- 
to mean, the fame body in which “ the things were done.” For if there were 
other particles of matter in the body, wherein the thing was done, than in 
that which is railed, that which is railed cannot be the fame body in which 
they were done: uhlefis that alone, which has juft all the films/individual 
particles when any adion is done, being the fame body wherein it was done, 
that alio, which has not the fame individual particles wherein that adion 
was done,‘can-.be the fame body wherein- it was done; which is in cited to 
make the fame body fometimes to be the fame, and fometimes not the fame. 

Your Lordfhip thinks it fuffices to make the fame body to have not ajl, 
but no other particles of matter, but fuch as Were fome time or other vitally 
united to the foul before : but fuch a body, made up of part of the particles 
fome time or other vitally united to the foul, is no more the fame body 
wherein the adions were done in the diftant parts of the long firmer’s life, 
than that is the fame body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters, 
5 ' of 
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tefurredion ? or muft we believe he (hall remain content with that fmall 


**■ ^ w '^ follow, that the body of ah, embryo, dying in the womb, may 

be very little, not the thousandth part of an ordinary man. For iince from 


the hrft conception and beginning of formation, it has life, and “ life is the 
A re fuIt of the union of the foul with the body;” an embryo, that fhall die 
either by the untimely death oi the mother, or by any other accident ore- 
ftr.tiy aftci it has life, mult, according to your Lord (hip’s dodtrine, remain 
a man not an inch long to eternity,- becaufe there are not particles of mat¬ 
ter, formerly united to his ioul, to make him bigger; and no other can be 
made yife of to that purpofe : though wha; greater congruity the foul hath 
with any particles of matter, which were once vitally united to it, but are 
now lb no longer, than it hath with particles of matter, which it was never 
united to; would be hard to determine, if that (lionId be demanded. 

]j v thefe, and not a few other the like confequences, one may fee what 
•feivice they do to religion and the Chriftian dodtrine, who raife queftions, 
.md make ai tides of faith about the reiurredtion of the fame body, where the 
fcnpture lays nothing of the lame body; or if it does, it is with no fmall 
reprimand to thole who make fuch an enquiry. t( But fbme man will lay, 
how are the dead raifed up ? and with what body do they come ? Thou 
, that which thou foweft is not quickened except it die. And that 


XX 


whicf 
grain 


thou foweft, thou fowefl not that body that Full be, but bare 
it may chance of wheat or fome other grain : but God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleafcd him. \V ords, I fhould think, fufficient to de¬ 
ter us from determining any thing for or again ft the fame body being raifed 
at the L;fi day„ it lufiices, that all the dead fhall be ra.ii.ed, and every one 
appear and anlvver for the things done in this life, and receive according-to 
the things he hath done in his body, whether good or bad. He that believes 
this, and has laid nothing inconftftent herewith, J prefume may, and muft 
be acquitted from being guilty of any thing inconftftent with the article of 
the refurredion of the dead. 

But your Lordlliip. to prove the reftirredion of the fame body to bean 
ai tide of faith, farther afks, how could it be faid, if any other lubftance 
be joined to the foul at the reiurredtion, as its body, that they were the 
“ things done in or by the body ?” Anfw. Juft as it may be laid of a man at 
an hundred years old, that hath then another lubftance joined to his foul, 
than ne had at twenty, that the murder or drunkennefs he was guilty of at 
twenty, were things done in the body: how, “ by the body” comes in 
here, I do not fee. 

\ our Loidinip adds, <c and St. Paul s dilpute about the manner of railing 
“ the body might loon have ended, if there was no neceffityof the fame body.” 
Anfw . \y hen I underftand what argument there is in thefe words to prove the 
refunedtion of the fame body, without the mixture of one new atom of matter, 
I fhall know what to fay to it. In the mean time this I underftand, that 
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St. Paul would have put as fhort an end to all difputcs about this matter, if 
he had faid,. that there was a neceffity of the fame body, or that it fhould be 
the fame body. 

The next text of fcriptiire you bring for the fame body, is, “ifthere be 
“ no re furred ion of the dead, then is not Chrift raifed.” From which your 
Lordfhip argues, “ it feems then other bodies are to be raifed as his was.” I 
grant other dead, as certainly raifed as Chrift was; for elfe his refurredion 
w'ould be of no life to mankind. But I do not fee how it follows that they 
Arall be raifed with the fame body, as your Lordfhip infers in thefe words 
annexed j “.andean there be any doubt, whether his body was the fame ma- 
“ ferial fubfhnce which was united to his foul before?” I anfwer, noneat 
all; nor that it had juft the fame d i ill ngui (liable lineaments and marks, yea, 
and the fame wounds that it had at the time of his death. If therefore your 
Lordfhip will argue from other bodies being railed as his was, that they muft 
keep proportion with Ills inTamenels; then we muft believe, that every man 
fhall be raifed with the fame lineaments and other notes of dillindion he had 
at the time of his death, even with his wounds yet open, if be had any, be- 
caufe our Saviour was lb raifed; which feems to me fcarce reconcilable with 
what your Lordlhip fays of a fat man falling into a conlumption, and dying. 

But whether it will coniift or no with your Lordfhip’s meaning in that 
place, this to me feems a confequence that will need to be better proved, viz. 
that our bodies mull; be raifed the fame, julf as our Saviour’s was ? becaufe 
St, Paul lays, “ if there be no refurredion of the dead, then is not Chrift 
“ rifen.” For it may be a good confequence, Chrift is rifen, and therefore 
there fhall be a refurredion of the dead; and yet this may not be a good con¬ 
fequence, Chrift was raifed with the fame body he had at his death, therefore 
all men lhall be raifed with the fame body they had at their death, contrary to 
what your Lordfhip fays concerning a fat man dying of a confumption. But 
the cafe I think far different betwixt our Saviour,, and thofe to be raifed at: 
the laft day. 

i. His body faw not corruption, and therefore to give him another body, 
new moulded, mixed with other particles, which were not contained in it as 
it lay in the grave, whole and entire as it was laid there, had been to deftroy 
his body to frame him a new one without any need. But why with the re¬ 
maining particles of a man’s body long lince diifolved and mouldered into 
dull and atoms (whereof pof.il bly a great part may have undergone variety of 
changes, and entered into other concretions even in the bodies of other men) 
other new particles of matter mixed with them, may not ferve to make his 
body again, as well as the mixture of new and different particles of matter 
with the old, did in the compafs of his life make his body; I think norea- 
fon can be given. 

« This may ferve to Ihew, why, though the materials of our Saviour’s body 
were not changed at his refurredion ; yet it does not follow, but that the 
body of a man, dead and rotten in his grave, or burnt, may at the laft day 
have feveral new particles in it, and.that without any inconvenience. Since. 
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Mr. Locke’s fecond Reply- to the 

whatever matter is vitally united to His foul, is his body, as much as is 
that, which was united to it when he was born, or in any other part of his 

a. In the next place, the fuze, Ihape, figure, and lineaments of our Saviour $ 
body, even to his wounds, into which doubtingThomas put his fingers and 
hand, were to be kept in the raifed body of our Saviour, the fame they were 
at his death, to be a conviftion to his difciples, to whom he fhewed himfeft, 
and who were to be witoeffes of his relurreftion, that their mailer, the very 
fame man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raifed again; and therefore 
he was handled by them, and eat before them after he was rifen, to give them 
in all points full fatisfaftion that it was really he, the fame, and not another, 
nor a fpeftre or apparition of him : though I do not think your Lordfhip 
will thence argue, that-becaufe others are to be railed as he wfts, therefore it 
is neceflary to believe, that becaufe he cat after Iris refurreftion, others at 
the laft day fhalleat and drink after they are f ro[ n the dead; which 

feems to me as good an argument, as becaufe his undilfolved body was railed 
out of the grave, juft as it there lay entire, without the mixture of any new 
particles; therefore the corrupted and coolumed bodies of the dead at the ie- 
furreftion fhall be new-framed only out of thole fcattered particles, which 
were once vitally united to their fouls, without the leal! mixture of any one 
fino (e atom of new matter. But at the laft day, when all men are railed, 
there will be no need to be allured of any one particular man s refurreftion. 
It is enough that everyone fhall appear before the judgment-feat of Chrift, 
to receive according to what he had done in his former life; but in what fort 
of body he fhstli appear, or of what particles made up, the fciiptiuc having 
fail nothing, but that it fhall be a jfpiritual body railed in incorruption, it is 
not . for me to determine.. 

Your Lordftiip aftes, “ were they [who law our Saviour after his refur- 
*( reft ion] witnelfes only of forne material lubftance, then united to nis foul ? 
In anfwer, I beg yourLordlhip to conlider, whether you fuppofe our Saviour 
was to be known to be fame man (to the witnelfes that were to lee him, 
and [citify his refurreftion) by his foul, that could neither be teen, nor 
known to be the dime; or by Ids body, that could be feen, and, by the dif- 
cernihle ftrufture and marks of it, be known to be the lame ? When your 
Lordftiip has refolved that, all that you lay in that page will anlwer itielf. 
But becaufe one man cannot know another to be the lame, but by the out¬ 
ward vifible lineaments, and fend hie marks he has been wont to he known 
and diftinguifhed by; will your Lordftiip therefore argue, that the great 
judge at the laft day, who gives to each man, whom he raifes, his new body, 
fhall not be able to know who is who, unlcls he give to every one of them a 
body, juft of the fame figure, fixe, and features, and made up of the vety 
lame individual particles he had in his former life? Whether fuch a way of 
arguing for the refurreftion of the fame body to bean article of faith, contri¬ 
butes much to the (Lengthening the credibility of the article of the relur- 
reftion of the dead, I fhall leave to the judgment of others. 

Farther, 
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twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual grains, for fuch fometlmes is tfee 
increafe 

But your Lordfliip proves it. For, fays your Lord (hip* “ every feed hav- 
U in a that body in little, which is afterwards fo much enlarged, and ingrain 
«« the feed is corrupted before its germination; but it hath its proper organ!- 
« ca l parts, which makes it the fame body with that which it grows up to. 
<< For although grain be not divided into lobes as other feeds are, yet .it hath 
*c been found* by the mofc accurate obfervations, that upon Separating the 
i. membranes thefe feminal parts are difcerned in them, which afterwards 
*( prow up to that body which we call corn.' In which words I crave leave 
toobferve, that your Lordfliip fuppofes, that a body may be enlarged by the 
addition of a hundred ora thouiand times as much in bulk as its own matter, 
and vet continue the fame body; which, I confefs, I cannot underftandi 
But in the next place, if that could be fo, and that the plant in its full 
growth at harvefl, increafed by a thoufand or a million of times as much new 
matter added to it as it had, when it lay in little concealed in the grain that 
was fawn, was the very fame body; yet I do not think that your Lordfliip 
will fay, that every minute, infenfible, and inconceivably fmall grain of the 
hundred grains, contained in that little organized feminal plant, is every one 
of them the very fame with that grain which contains that whole little femi¬ 
nal plant, and all thofe invifible grains in it: for then it will follow, that one 
.Train is the feme with an hundred, and an hundred diftindl grams the feme 


one; which l man be able to afifent to, when I can conceive that all 

the wheat in the world is but one grain. 

For, I befeech you, my Lord, confider what it is St. Paul here lpeass of ! 
It is plain he fpeaks of that which is fown and dies ; i. e. the grain that the 
hufbandman takes out of his barn to fow in his field. And of this grain 
St Paul fays “ that it is not that body that fhall be.” Thele two, viz. 
« 'that which is fown, and that body that fhall be,” are all the bodies that 
St. Paul here fpeaks of, to reprefent the agreement or difference of men s bo¬ 
dies after the refurre&ioh, with thofe they had before they died Now I 
crave leave to afk your Lordfliip, which of thefe two is that little mvifible 
feminal plant, which your Lordfliip here fpeaks of? Does your Lordfliip 
mean by it the grain that is fown? But that is not what St. Paul fpeaks of, 
he could not mean this einbryonated little plant, fot he could not denote it 
by thefe words, “ that which thou foweft,” for that he lays muff die; but 
this little einbryonated plant, contained in the feed that is fown, dies not: 
or does your Lordfliip mean by it “ the body that fhall be? But neither 
by thefe words, “the body that fhall be,” can St. Paul be luppoled to denote 
this infenfible little embryonafed plant; for that is already in being, con¬ 
tained in the feed that is fown, and therefore could not be ipoken of under 
the name of the body that fhall be. And therefore, ! confefs, 1 cannot fee 
of what ufe it is to your Lordfliip to introduce here this third body, which 
St Paul mentions not$ and to make that tlic fanic 01 not the fame with 
other, when thofe which St. Paul fpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, 
thefe two vifible fenfible bodies, the grain fown, and the coi n grown up to 
car* with neither of which this infenfible embryoaated plant can dc the 
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fame body, unlefs an infenfible body can be dime body with a fenfible body, 
and a little body can be the fame body with one ten thoufand, or an hun¬ 
dred thoufand times as big as itfelf. So that yet, I confefs, [ fee not the 
reiurre&ion of the fame body proved from thefc words of St. Paul to be an 
article of faith, 

Your Lordihip goes on: “ St. Paul indeed faith, that we fow not that p. 
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St. Paul to fay, that the fame identical ienfible grain of wheat, which was 
fown at feed-time, is the very fame with every grain of wheat in the ear at 
harvefl, that fprang from it: yet fo X muil under Hand it, to make it prove 
that the fime ienfible body, that is laid in the grave, (hall be the very fame 
with that which dial 1 be raifed at the refurre&ion. For I do not know-of 
any feminal body in little, contained in the dead carcafe of any man or wo¬ 
man; which, as your Lordihip fays, infeeds, having its proper organical 
parts, ill all afterwards be enlarged, and at the refurreaion grow up into the 


lame man. For I never thought of any feed or feminal parts, either of plant 
1 , “ fo vyonderfuUy improved by the providence of God,” whereby 


or «JPRRMR .If..^JHRV 

the fame plant or animal fhould beget itfelf; nor ever heard, that it was 
by divine providence defigned to produce the fame individual, but for the 
producing of future and diftindt individuals, for the continuation of the 
fame fpecies. 

Your Lordthip’s next words are, <c and although there be fuch a diffe- ibid, 
** pence from the grain itfelf,’ when it comes up to be perfect corn, with 
« root, dalk, blade, and car, that it may belaid to outward appearance not 
« to be the fame body.; yet, with regard to the feminal and 
much the 


as the man grown up is the fame 
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An fw, It does not appear, by any thing I can 
Paul here compared the body produced with the feminal 
in the grain it fprang from, but with the 


Mierofeopes had not then difcovered 


it is as 

in the womo 
the text, that.St. 
and organical parte contained 

whole fendblegrain that was: ( ^__ I. v .I II I |.I I 

the little embryo plant in the feed ; and fuppofing it fliould have been re¬ 
vealed to St. Paul (though in the feripture \ve find little revelation of natural 
philofophy) yet an argument taken from a thing perfectly unknown to the 
Corinthians, whom he writ to, could be of no manner of ufe to them, nor 
ferve at all either to indraft or convince them. But granting that thofe 
St. Paul writ to, knew as well as Mr. Lewenhocke; yet your Lordihip 
thereby proves not the railing of the fame body: your Lord (hip fays it is as 
much the fame [i crave leave to add body] “ as a man grown up is the fame’ ' 
(fame what, I befeech your Lordihip ?) “ with the embryo in the womb.” 
For that the body of the embryo in the womb, and the .body of the man 
prown up, is the fame body, I think no one will fay; unlefs he can perfuade 
himfelf that a body, that is not a hundredth part of another, is .the fame with 
that other; which I think no one will do, till, having renounced this dan¬ 
gerous way by ideas of thinking and reafoning, he lias learnt to fay that a 
part and the whole are the fame. 
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“ common life makes the identity of the plant;” fince the quell:ion xs not 
about the identity of a plant, but about the identity of a body; it being a 
very different thing to be the fame plant, and to be the fame body: for that 
which makes the fame plant, does not make the fame body; the one being 
the partaking in the fame continued vegetable life, the other the confiding 
of the lame numerical particles of matter. And therefore your Lordihip’s 
inference from rriy words above-quoted', in thele which you fubjoin, fieems 
to me a very flrange one, viz, “ fo that in things capable of any fort of life, p. 42, 
“ the identity is confident with a continued fuCccffi'on of parts ; and fo the 
“ vvheat grown up is the fame body with the grain that was fown ; for, I 
believe, if my words, from which you infer, “ and fo the wheat grown 
“ up is the fame body with the grain that was fown,” were put intoafyl- 
logifm, this would hardly be brought to be the conclufion. 

But your Lordfhip goes on with confequence upon confequence, though I 
have not eyes acute enough every-where to fee the connection, till you bring 
it to the reiurreChon of the fame body. The connection of your Lordihip’s 
words is as followeth : “ and thus the alteration of the parts of the body, at p. 41. 
“ the refur reCtion, is confident with its identity, if its organization and life be 
“ the fame ; and this is a real identity of the body, which depends not upon 
“ confcioufnefs. From whence it follows, that to make the fame body, no 
“ more is required, but redoring life to the organized parts of it.” If the 
queftion were about railing the fame plant, I do not fay but there might be 
feme appearance for making fuch inference from my words as this: “ whence 
“ it follows, that to make the fame plant, no more is required, but to redorelife 
“ to the organized parts of it.” But this deduction, wjherein from thole 
words of mine, that fpeak only of the identity of a plant, your Lordfhip infers 
there is no more required to make the fame body, than to make the fame 
plant, being too lubtile for me, I leave to rny reader to find out. 

Your Lordfhip goes on and fays, that I grant likewife, “ that the identity p. 42 . 
“ of the fame man confids in a participation of tire fame continued life, by 
“ condantly fleeting particles of matter in fucceffion, vitally united to the 
“ fame organized body.” Anfw. I fpeak in thefe words of the identity of 
the fame man; and your Lordfhip thence roundly concludes, “ fo that there 
“ is no difficulty of the famenefs of the body.” But your Lordfhip knows, 
that I do not take thefe two founds, man and body, to (land for the lame thing j 
nor the identity of the man to be the fame with the identity of the body. 

But let us read out your Lord (hip’s words : “ fo that there is no difficulty P. 42. 
“ as to the famenefs of the body, if life were continued; and if by divine 
“ power life be reftored to that material fubflance, which was before united, 

“ by a re-union of the foul to it, there is no reafon to deny the identity of 
“ the body : not from the confcioufnefs of the foul, but from that life, 

“ which is the refult of the union of the foul and body.” 

If I underhand your Lordfhip right, you in thefe words, from the paflages 
above quoted out of my book, argue, that from thofe words of mine it will 
follow, that it is or may be the fame body, that is railed at the refurreCtion. 

If fo, my Lord, your Lordfhip has then proved, that my book is not incon- 
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fiftent with, but conformable to this article of the refurre&ion of the tame 
body, which your Wdfilip contends for, and w ,11 have to be an article o 
faith : for though I do by no means deny that .the fame bod.es tha 11 be ratfcd 
at the laft day, yet I fee nothing your Lordfhip has faid to prove it to be an 

article of faith. . _.... 

But your Lordfhip goes on with your proofs, and fays : (i but St. I aul uill 
“ fuppofes that it mu ft be that material iubftance to which the ioul was befoi e 
« united. For, faith he, “ it is fown in corruption, it is raifed m incor- 
“ ruption ; it is fown in diftionour, it is raifed in glory j it is fown in weak- 
nefs, it is raifed in power; it is fown a natural body, it is raifed a fpiritual 
« body.” Can fuch a material fubftance, which was never united to the 
“ body, be faid to he fown in corruption, and weaknefs, and diftionour ? 
“ Either therefore he muff fpeak of the fame body, or his meaning cannot 
** be comprehended.” 1 aniwer, Cl can fuch a matciial fubftance which was 
“ never laid in the grave, be faid to be town,” &c. ? for your Lordfhip fays, 
<< you do not fay the lame individual particles, which were united at the point 
“ of death, ft vail be raifed at the laft day ;” and no other particles are laid in 
the p-rave, but fuch as are united at the point of death; either therefore your 
Lordfhip muft fpeak of another body different from that which was fown, 
which ftiall be raifed; or elfe your meaning, I think, cannot be compie- 

hended. . r ,, 

But whatever be your meaning, your Lordfhip proves it to be ot. 1 aul s 

meaning, that the fame body Ml be raifed which was fown, in thefe follow¬ 
ing words: « for what does all this relate to a confcious principle?” Antw; 
The feripture being exprefs, that the lame perlons ihould be raifed and appear 
before the judgment-feat of Chrift, that every one may receive according 
to what he had done in his body ; it was veiy well iuited to common appre- 
henfions (which refined not about “ particles that had been vitally united to 
€< foul") to fpeak ot the body which each one was to hav e after the refur- 
redion, as he would be apt to fpeak of it himfelf. For it being his body both 
before and after the refur region, every one ordinarily fpeaks ot his body as 
the fame, though in a ftrid and philofophical fenfe, as your Lordfhip fpeaks, 
it be not the very fame. Thus it is no impropriety of fpeech to fay, “ this 
« body of mine which was formerly ftrong and plump, is now weak and 
“ wafted;” though, in fuch a fenfe as you are (peaking here, it be not tne 
fame body. Revelation declares nothing any-where concerning the lame body, 
in your Lordfhip’s fenfe of the fame body, which appears not to have been 
then thought of. The apoftle dire&ly propoles nothing for or againft the 
fame body, as neccflary to be believed: that which he is plain and direct in, 
is his oppoilng and condemning fuch curious queftiohs about the body, which 
could ferve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material and necefiary 
for them to believe, viz. a day of judgment and retribution to men in a future 
Rate; and therefore it is no wonder that, mentioning their bodies, he ihould 
ufc a way of fpeaking fuited to vulgar notions, from which it would be hard 
polllively to conclude any thing for the determining of this quefticn (especially 
pi'eflibhs in the fame difeourfe that plainly incline to the other fide) 
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in a matter which, as it appears, the apoftle thought not necellary to deter¬ 
mine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one’s euriolity in. 

But your Lordihip fays, «'« the apoftle fpeaks plainly of that body which P. 43- 
*< was once quickened, and afterwards falls to corruption, and is to be reftored 
t* w }th more noble qualities.” I wilh your Lordihip had quoted the words 
of St. Paul, wherein he fpeaks plainly of that numerical body that was once 
quickened j they would prefently decide this queftion. But your Lordihip 
proves it by theft following words of St. Paul: “ for this corruption mull 
*< put on incorruption, and this mortal muft put on immortality:” to which 
your Lordihip adds, “ that you do not fee how he could more exprefly 
« affirm the identity of this corruptible body with that after the refurrcc- 
“ re&ion.” How exprefly it is affirmed, by the apoftle, lhall be conlidered by 
and by. In the mean time, it is paft doubt that your Lordihip bell knows 
what you do or do not fte. But this I will be bold to fay, that if St. Paul 
had any where in this chapter (where there are fo many occafions for it, if 
it had been necellary to have been believed) but faid in exprefs words, that 
the fame bodies Ihould be railed; every one elle who thinks of it, will fte 
he had more exprelly affirmed the identity of the bodies which men now 
have, with thole they lhall have after the refu rredion. 

The remainder of your .Lordlhip’s period, is: “ and that without any P. 44 . 

« refped to the principle of felf-confcioufnefs.” Anfw. Thefe words, I 
doubt not, have fome meaning, but I muft own, I know not what; either 
towards the proof of the refurrecftion of the fame body, or to ihew that any 
thing I have Lid concerning felf-confcioufnefs is inconfiftent: for I do not 
remember that 1 have any where faid, that the identity of body confifted 
in felf-confcioufnefs. 

From your preceding words, your Lordihip concludes thus : “ and fo if Ibid. 

«< the fcripture be the foie foundation of our faith, this is an article of it.” 

My Lord, to make the concluflon unqueftionable, I humbly conceive, the 
words muft run thus: “ and fo if the fcripture, and your Lordihip’s inter- 

pretation of it, be the foie foundation of our faith; the refurredtion of the 
“ fame body is an article of it.” For, with fubmiflion, your Lordihip has 
neither produced exprefs words of fcripture for it, nor fo proved that to be the 
meaning of any of thofe words of fcripture which you have produced for it, 
that a man who reads and fincerely endeavours to underftand the fcripture, 
cannot but find hinifelf obliged to believe, as exprelly, “ that the fame bodies 
«* of the dead,” in your Lordlhip’s fenfe, lhall pe railed, as “ that the dead 
« ffiall be railed.” And I crave leave to give your Lordihip this one reafon 
for it : 

He who reads with attention this dilcourfe of St. Paul, where he difeourfes i Cor.xv. 
of the refnrrc&ion, will lee that he plainly diftinguilhes between the dead that 
ffiall be raifed, and the bodies of the dead. For it is rexgoi, ivxfle;, Jl, are the Ver. iy, 2 
nominative cafes to iyupvlai, tyefftr.crovlxt, all along, and not 2 £» 3 

o-oifcolaj bodies, which one may with reafon think would fomewhere or other ’ 
have been exprelfed, if all this had been faid, to propofe it as an article of faith, 
that the very fame bodies Ihould be raifed. The fame manner of fpeaking 
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the Spirit of God obferves all through the New Teftanient, where it is faid, 
“ raife * the dead, quicken or make alive the dead, the refurredtion of. the 
“ dead.” Nay, thefe very words of our -f* Saviour, urged by your Lordlhip 
for the refurre&ion of the fame body, run thus: UdvJss oi iv t oh jJLwy.elais 
axacrosTat t ns foovns dvJS, xcci ex?ropevaorrai, 0 ! rat <*T*0« ■arowcrurfes eh dvch^ctcrw 
(^u>rh oi St 'ix. <pctv?.ct wgdi-dvfes els dvlcfataiv xglaews. Would not a well-meaning 
learcher of the fcriptures be apt to think, that if the thing here intended by 
our Saviour were to teach and propofe it as an article of faith, neceflary to be 
believed by every one, that the very fame bodies of the dead fhould be raif- 
ed ; would not, I fay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant 
to, the words fhould rather have been, mdvtct rd auy. cTf CL oi iv rot's fJLvnfJtiiois. 
i. e. “ all the bodies that are in the graves,” rather than all who are in the 
“ graves which muff denote perfons, and not precifely bodies ? 

Another evidertce, that St. Paul makes a diftindhon between the dead 
and the bodies of the dead, fo that the dead cannot be taken in this 1 Cor. 
xv. to Hand precifely feu the bodies of the dead, are thefe words of the 
apoftle: “ but lotne man will fay, how are the dead'raifed, and with what 
<< bodies do they comer” Which words “ dead” and “they,” if fuppofed 
to ftand precifely for the bodies of the dead, the queftion will run thus: 
*< how are the dead bodies raifed, and with what bodies do the dead bodies 
“ come ?” which feems to have no very agreeable fenfe. 

This therefore being fo, that the fpirit of God keeps fo exprefly to this 
phrafe or form of fpcaking in the New Teftament, “ of railing, quickening, 
“ riling, refur region, &c. of the dead,” where the refurredtion at. the laft day 
is fpokenof; and that the bodyis not mentioned, but in anfwer to this queftion, 
“ with what bodies lhall thofe dead, who are raifed, come ?” So that by the 
dead cannot precifelybe meant the dead bodies: I do not feebutagoodChriftian, 
who reads the lcripture with an intention to believe all that is there revealed 
to him concerning the refurredtion, may acquit himfejf of his duty therein, 
without entering into the inquiry whether the dead fliall have the very fame 
bodies or no; which fort of inquiry the apoftle, by the appellation he beftows 
here on him that makes it, feems not much to encourage. Nor, if he fliall 
think hiinfelf bound to determine concerning the identity of the bodies of the 
dead raifed at the laft day, will'he, by the remainder of St. Paul’s anfwer, 
find the determination of the apoftle to be much in favour of the very fame 
body; unlefs the being told, that the body Town is not that body that lhall 
be; that the body raifed is as different from that which was laid down, as'* the 
flelh of man is from the fiefh of beafts, fifties, and birds, or as the fun, moon, 
and ftars are different one from another 3 or as different as a corruptible, 
weak, natural, mortal body, is from an incorruptible, powerful, fpiritu.al, im¬ 
mortal body} and laftly, as different as a body that is flefti and blood, is from 
. a body that is not flelh and blood; “ for flelh and blood cannot, fays St. Paul 
“ in this very place, inherit the kingdom of God:” unlefs, 1 fay, all this, 

* Matt. xxii. 31. Mark :ai. 26. John v. 21. Aits xxvi. 7. Rom. iv. 17. 2 Cor. i. 9. 
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is contained in St. Paul's words, can be fuppofed to be the way to 
deliver this as an article of faith, which is required to be believed by every¬ 
one, viz. “ that the dead fhould be railed with the very fame bodies that 
“ they had before in this life which article, propofed in thefe or the like 
plain and exprefs words, could have left no room for doubt in the meaneft 
capacities, nor for con tell: in the mod: perverfe minds. 

Your Lordlhip adds, in the next words; “ and fo it hath been always p. 44. 
** underftood by the Chriftian church, viz. that the refurredticn of the fame 
“ body, in your Lofdfhip’s fenfe of fame body, is an article of faith." Anfw. 
What the Chriftian church has always underftood, is beyond my knowledge. 

But for thofe who coming ftiort of your Lordlhip’s great learning, cannot 
gather their articles of faith from the underftanding of all the whole Chrif¬ 
tian church, ever fince the preaching of thegofpel (who make far; the greater 
part of Chriftians, I think 1 may fay, nine hundred ninety dnd nine of a 
thoufand) but are forced to have recourfe to the feripture to find them there; 

I do not fee, that they will eafily find there this propofed as an article of 
faith, that there fliall be a refurredion of the fame body; but that there 
fhall be a refurredtion of the dead, without explicitly determining, that they 
Ihall be railed with bodies made up wholly of the fame particles which were 
once vitally united to their fouls, in their former life; without the mixture 
of any one other particle of matter, which is that which your Lordlhip 
means by the fame body. 

But fuppofmg your Lordlhip to have demonftrated this to be an article 
of faith, though 1 crave leave to own, that I do not fee that all your Lordlhip 
has laid here makes it fo much as probable; what is all this to me? Yes, 
fays your Lordlhip in the following words, ** my idea of perfonal identity Ibid. 
** is inconfident with it, for it makes the fame body which was here united 
“ to the foul, not to be neceftary to the dodtrine of the refurre&ion. But 
“ any material fubftance united to the fame principle of confcioufnefs, 
ff makes the lame body.” 

Tins is an argument of your Lord (hip’s which I am obliged to anfwer to. 

But is it not lit I fhould firft underftand it, before I anfwer it? Now here I 
do not well know, what it is <( to make a thing not be neceftary to the 
“ doctrine of the refurredtion.” But to help mylelf out the bell: way I can 
with a guefs, 1 will conjedture (which, in difputing w r ith learned men, is 
not very late) your Lordlhip’s meaning is, that “ my idea of perfonal iden- 
“ tity makes it not neceftary," that, for the railing the lame perfon, the 
body ihould be the fame. 

Your Lordlhip’s next word is, “ but;” to which I am ready to reply, but 
what ? What does my idea of perfonal identity do ? For fomething of that 
kind the adverfative par ticle f ‘ but” fhould, in the ordinary conftrudtion of our 
language, introduce, to make the propolition clear and intelligible : But here 
is no fuch thing; “ but” is one of your Lordlhip’s privileged particles, which I 
muft not meddle with, for fear your Lordlhip complain of me again, “ as fo 
“ fevere acritick, that for the leaft ambiguity in any particle, fill up pages in 
“ my anfwer, to make my book look conliderable for the bulk of it. But 
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<< ffnee this proportion here, my idea.of perfonal identity makes the lame 
'-‘■'body, which was here united to the foul, not neceffary to the doctrine of 
<< the refurrection; but any material lubilance being united to the lame prin- 
ciple of confoioufnefs, makes the fame body; is brought to prove my idea of 
<* perfonal identity inconftflent with the article of the returreclion: 1 I mult 
make it out in feme dired: fente or other, that I may lee whether it be both true 
and conclulive. I therefore venture to read it thus, “my idea of perfonal 
*< identity makes the fame body which was here united to the foul, not to 
“ be neceffary at the refurredion; but allows that any material iubltance 
“ being united to the fame principle of eonfeioufnefs, makes the fame body : 

“ Ergo, my idea of perfonal identity is inconliffent with the article of the 

“ rellirredion of the fame body.” _ 

If this be your Lordfhip’s fonfe in this paffage, as I here have guefled it 

to be; or elifol know not what it is : I anfwer, 

1. “ That my idea of perfonal identity does not allow that any material 
.«* fubftance being united to the fame principle of eonfeioufnefs, makes the 
“ fame body.” I lay no fuch thing in my book, nor any thing from whence 
it may be inferred; and your Lordlhip would have done me a favour, to 
have let down the words where I fay fo, or thofe from whicn you infer fo, 
and (hewed how it follows from any thing I have faid. 

2. Granting that it were a confequence from my idea of perfonal identity, 
that “ any material fubftance being united to the fame principle of confeiouf- 
“ nefs, makes the fame body;” this would not prove that my idea of perfonal 
identity was inconfifjbeht with this propolition, “ that the fame body lhall 
“ be raifed j” but on the contrary, affirms it: fince if I affirm, as I do, that 
the fame perfons (hall be raifed, and it be a confequence of my idea of pei~ 
fotial identity, that “ any material fubftance being united to the fame principle 
“ of eonfeioufnefs, makes the fame bodyit follows, that if the fame pei~ 
fon he raifed, the fame body mtift be: and fo I have herein not only faid 
nothing inconfiflent with the refurredtion of the fame body, but have laid 
more for it than your Lordlhip. For there can be nothing plainer, than that 
in the feripture it is revealed, that the fame perfons (hall be raifed, and appear 
before the judgment-feat of Chrift, to anfwer for what they have done in 
their bodies. If therefore whatever matter be joined to the lame principle 
of eonfeioufnefs, makes the fame body; it is demonllration, that if the 
lame perfons are raifed, they have the fame bodies. 

Flow then your Lordlhip makes this an inconfiftency with the relurredtion, 
44. is beyond my conception. ** Yes, fays your Lordlhip, it is inconfiftent with 
€« it, 7 for it makes the fame body which was here united to the foul, not to 
“ be neceffary.” 

3. 1 answer therefore, thirdly, that this is the fir ft time I ever learnt, that 
“ not neceffary” was the fame with “inconfiflent.’ I fay, that a body made 
up of the fame numerical parts of matter, is not neceffary to the nasking of 
the fame perfon; from whence it will indeed follow, that to the relurredtioa 
of the fame perfon, the fame numerical particles of matter are not required. 

What docs your Lordlhip infer from hence ? to wit, this : therefore he who 
* , thuiksi 
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thinks that the fame particles of matter are not neceffary to the making of the 
lame perfon, cannot believe that the fame perfons ihall be railed witn bodies, 
made of the very fame particles of matter, if God fhould reveal that it ihall 
be fo, viz. that the fame perfons Ihall be railed with the fame bodies tney 
had before. Which is all one as to lay, that he who thought the blowing 
of rams-horns was not neceflary in itfelf to the falling down of the walls of 
jeficho, could not believe that they would fall upon the blowing of rams- 

horns, when God had declared it fhould be fo. 

Your Lordlhip fays, " my idea of perfonal identity is inconfiftent with 
“ the article of the refurre&ion the reafon you ground it on. is tms, be- 
caufe it makes not the fame body necellary to the making the fame perfon. 
Let us grant your Lordfhip’s conference to be good, what will follow from 
it? No lefs than this, that your Lordlhip’s notion (for I dare not lay your 
Lordlhip has any fo dangerous things as ideas) of perfonal identity, is incon- 
liffent with the article of the refurre&ion. The demonftration of it is thus : 
vour Lordlhip fays, it is not neceffary that the body, to be raffed at the lak 
dav. “ fhould confift of the fame particles of matter, which were united at P. 
“ the point of death ; for there mull be a great alteration in them in a linger- 
« ing difeafe, as if a fat man falls into a confunSption : you do not lay the 
“ fame particles which the finner had at the very time of commiffion.of Ins 
<< fins ; for then a long finner mull have a vafl body, conlidering the con- 
« tinual lpending of particles by perforation.” And again, here your 
I ordfhip fays, “ you allow the notion of perfonal identity to belong to the *• 
“ fame man under feveral changes of matter.” From which words it is 
evident, that your Lordlhip fuppofes a perfon in this world may be conti¬ 
nued and preferved the lame, in a body not confifling of the fame individual 
particles of matter; and hence it demonftratively follows, that let your Lord- 
fhin’s notion of perfonal identity be what it will, it makes “ the fame body 
“ not to be neceffarv to the fame perfon and therefore it is, byyoui Loid 
{hip's rule, inconfiftent with the article of the refurre&ion. When your 
Lordlhip Ihall think fit to clear your own notion of perfonal identity from 
this inconfillencv with the article of the relurre&ion, f doi not doubt but my 
idea of perfonal 'identity will be thereby cleared too. 1 ill then, all incon- 
fiftency with that article which your Lordlhip has here charged on mine, 

will unavoidably fall upon your Lordfhip’s too. 

But for the clearing of both,give me leave to fay, my Lord, that whatsoever 
is not neceffary, does not thereby become inconfiifent. It is not neceflaiy to 
the fame perfon, that his body fhould always confift of the lame numerical 
particles ; this is demonftration, becaufe the particles of the bodies of the fame 
perfons in this life change every moment, and your Lordlhip cannot deny it j 
and yet this makes it not inconfiftent with God s preferving, if he trunks fit, 
to. the fame perfons, bodies confiding of the fame numerical particles, always 
from the refurre&ion to eternity. And fo likewife, though J fay any thing 
that fuppofes it not neceffary, that the fame numerical particles, which 
were vitally united to, the foul in this life, fhould be re-united to ;t at the 
refurre&ion,and conftitute the body it fhalUhen have; yet it is not inconfiftent 
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with this, that God may, if he pleafes, give'to every one a body con Ming 
only of fuch particles as were before vitally united to his foul. And thus, 1 
think, I have cleared my book from all that inconllflency which your Lord- 
ill ip charges on it, and would perfuade the world it has with the article of 

the refurredion of the dead. 

Onl y before I leave it, I will fet dowh the remainder of what your Lordlhip 
fays upon this head, that though I fee not the coherence nor tendency of it, nor 
the force of any argument in it againitme; yet that nothing may be omitted, 
that your Lordlhip has thought fit to entertain your reader with on this new 
point, nor any one have reafon to fufpedir, that I have palled by any word ofyour 
Lordlhip’s (on this now firft introduced fubjedt) wherein he might find your 
Lordlhip had proved what you had promifed in your title-page. Your remain¬ 
ing words are thefe : “ the dilpute is not how far perfonal identity in itfelf may 
“ con lift in the very fame material jubilance; for we allow the notion of per- 
“ fonal identity to belong to the fame man under feveral changes of matter; 
** but whether it doth not depend upon a vital union between the foul and bo- 
“ dy, and the life which is coniequent upon it: and therefore in the refurrec- 
“ tion, the fame material iubftance mull: be re-united, or elfe it cannot be call- 
“ ed a refurreeftion, but a renovation; i. e. it may be a new life, but not railing 
£, ‘ the body from the dead.” I confefs, I do not fee how what is here ufhered 
in, by the words <l and therefore," is a confequence from the preceding words; 
but as to the propriety of the name, I think it will not be much queftioned, 
that if the lame man rife who was dead, it may very properly be called the 
refurrection of the dead; which is the language of the feripture. 

I must not part with this article of the refurrection, without returning 
my thanks to your Lordlhip for making me take notice of a fault in my El- 
fay. When I writ that book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but many 
■others have done, that the feripture had mentioned in exprefs terms, “ the 
refurredtion of the body :” but upon the occalion your Lordlhip has given 
me in your lafHetter to look a little more narrowly into what revelation has 
declared concerning the refurredtion, and finding no fuch exprefs words in 
the feripture, as that “ the body fhall rife or be raifed, or the refurredtion. 
“ of the body;” 1 lhall in the next edition of it change thefe words of my 
book, “ the dead bodies of men lhall rife,” into thefe of the feripture, ,c the 
** dead lhall rife.” Not that I quefiion, that the dead lhall be railed with 
bodies: but in matters of revelation, I think it not only fafefi, but our duty, 
•as far as any one delivers it for revelation, to keep dole to the words of the 
implore; un lei's. he will alfuine to himfelf the authority of one mfpired, or 
make himfelf wifer than the Holy Spirit himfelf: if I had fpoken of the re- 
lurredion m precilcly fcripturc-terms, I had avoided giving your Lordlhip 
the occalion of maki ng here fuch a verbal refledlion on my words; “ What, 
not if there be an idea of identity as to the body?” 

I come now to your Lordlhip’s fccond head of accufation: your Lordlhip 
V 

2. ** The next articles of faith, which my notion of ideas is inconfiftent 
** with, are no lefs than thofe of .the Trinity and the incarnation of our Sa— 
Wmour,” But all the proof of inconfiflency your Lordlhip here brings,. 
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you can have no notion of it,, And then the confequence, which you there 
.draw from their being no more than notions of the mind, will hold as much 
in refpedt of your Lordfhip’s notion of nature and perfon as of mine, viz. 
“ that one nature and three perfons can be no more.” This I crave leave to 
fay in anfwer to all that your Lordfhiphas been pleafed to urge from p. 46, 
to thefe words of your Lordfhip’s, p. 52. 

General terms (as nature and perfon are in their ordinary ufe in our lan¬ 
guage) are the ligns of general ideas, and general ideas exift only in the mind; 
but particular things (which are the foundations of thefe general ideas, if they 
are abftra&ed as they Ihould be) do, or may sxift conformable to thofe general 
ideas, and fo fall under thofe general names; as he that writes this paper is a 
perfon to him, i. e. may be denominated a perfon by him to whofe abftradt 
idea of perfon hclears a conformity; juft as what I here write, is to him a 
book or a letter, to?whofe abiliadt idea of a book or a letter it agrees. I his 
is what I have laid concerning this matter all along, and what, 1 humbly con¬ 
ceive, will ferve for an anfvver to thofe words of your Lordihip, where you 
(( you ailirm that thofe who make nature and perfon to be only abftiatt 
“ and complex ideas, can neither defend nor realonably believe the do&rine 
“ of the Trinity;” and to all that you fay, p. 52—58. Only give me leave 
to wi(h, that what your Lordihip, out of a mi flake of what I fay concerning 
the ideas of nature and perfon, has urged, as you pretend, againfl them, do 
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you as your Lordfhip vvill not eaiily antwcr. 

Your Lordihip fets down thefe words of mine, “ perfon in itfelf fignifies 
“ nothi ng; but as foon as the common ufe of any language has appropriated 
“ it to any idea, then that is the true idea of a perfon;” which words your 
Lordfhip interprets thus: i. e. “ men may call a perfon what they pleafe, 
“ for there is nothing but common ufe required to it: they may call ahorie, 
“ or a tree, or a ftone, a perfon, if they think fit. Aniw. Men, before 
common ufe,had appropriated this name to that complex idea which they 
now fignify by the found perfon, might have denoted it by the found ftone, 
and vice verfa : but can your Lordihip thence argue, as you do here, men are 
at the fame liberty in a country where thofe words are already in common 
ufe ? There he that will fpeak properly, and lo as to be underltood, muft ap¬ 
propriate each found ufed in that language to an idea in his mind (which to 
himfelfis defining the word) which is in fomc degree conformable to the 

idea that others apply it to. . % 

Your Lordihip, in the next paragraph, fefs down my definition of the word 
perfon, viz. '■< that perfon ftands for a thinking intelligent being that hath 
<< reafon and rcfleifticn, and can confider itfelf as itfelf, the fame thinkingbeing 
<< in different times and places;” and then aiks many queftions upon it. I fhall 
fet down your Lordfhip's definition of perfon, which is this; “ a perfon is a 
<< compleat intelligent fubfiance with a peculiar manner of fubiiitence: and 
then crave leave to afk your Lordfliip the fame queftions concerning it, which 
vour Lordfliip here afks me concerning mine: “how comes perfon to 
« ftand for this and nothing elfe? from whence comes compleat fubftance, or 

“ peculiar 
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« peculiar manner of fubfiftence, to make up the idea of a perfon ? W Ik tht 1 
“ it be true or falfe, I am not now to enquire; but how it comes into this 
“ idea of a perfon r Has common ufe of our language appropriated it. to this- 
“ fenfe ? If not, this feeins to be a mere arbitrary idea, and may as well 
« be denied as affirmed. And what a fine pafs are we come to, in your 
“ Lordfhip’s way, if a mere arbitrary idea muft be taken into the only true 

« method of certainty ?- But if this be the true idea of a perfofi, then 

“ there can be no union of two natures in one perfon. For if a compleat 
“ intelligent fubftance be the idea of a perlon, and the divine and human 
“ natures'be compleat intelligent fubftapees j then the dodtrine of the union 
« of two natures and one perfon is quite-funk, for here mull be two perlons 
“ in this way of your Lordfiiip’s. Again, if this be the idea of a perfon, 
then where there are three perfons, there muff be three diftindt compleat 
“ intelligent fubfiances; and fo there cannot be three perlons in the fame 
« individual eflence. And thus both thefe dodtrines of the I rinity and in- 
“ carnation are paft recovery gone, if this way, of your Lordfhip s, hold. 

Thefe, my Lord, are your Lordfhip’s very, words; what force there is in 
them, I will not enquire: but I muft befeech your Lordfhip to take them 
as objedtions I make againfi your notion of perfon, to fhew the danger of it, 
and the inconfiftency it has with the dodtrine of the Trinity and incarnation 
of our Saviour; and when your Lordfhip has removed the objedtions that 
are in them, againfi your own definition of perfon, mine alfo, by the veiy 

fame anfwers, will be cleared. c p f 

Your Lordfhip’s argument, in the following words, to page 65, leems to 
me (as far as I can colle'df) to lie thus: your Lordfhip tells me, that I fay, 

** that in propolitions, whofe*certainty is built on clear and perfedt ideas, and 
f< evident dedudtions of reafon, there no propofition can be received foi divine 
“ revelation which contradidfs them.” This propofition, not ferving youi 
Lordfhip’s turn fo well, for the conclulionyou defigned to draw from it, your 
Lordfhip is pleafed to enlarge it. For you afk, “ But fuppofe I have ideas P. 6 *. 
“ fufficient for certainty, what is to be done then ?” From which words and 
your following difeourfe, if I can underftand it, it leems to me, that your 
Lordfhip fuppofes it reafonable for me to hold, that wherever we are any how 
certain of any propolitions, whether their certainty be built on clear and perfect 
ideas or no, there no propofition can be received for divine revelation, which 
contradicts them. And thence your Lordfhip concludes, that becaule I lay P- &- 
we may make fome propolitions,' of whofe truth we may be certain concern¬ 
ing things, whereof we have not ideas in all their parts perfedtly clear and 
diftindt“ therefore my notion of certainty by ideas, muft overthrow the cre- 
« dibility of a matter of faith in all luch propofitions, which are offered to be 
*t believed on the account of divine revelation a conclufion which I am fo 
unfortunate as not to find how it follows from your Lordfhip’s premiles,, 
becaule I cannot any way bring them into mode and. figure with fuch a eon- 
clufion. But this being no Arrange thing to me in my want of fkill in your 
Lordfhip's way of writing, I, in the mean time, crave leave to.afk. W hether 
there be any propositions your Lordfhip can be certain of, that are not divinely 
revealed ? And here I will prefume that your Lordfhip is not fo fceptical> but 
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that you can allow certainty attainable in many things, by your natural fa¬ 
culties. Give me leave then to a life your Lordfhip, Whether, where there 
be propofitions, of vvhofe truth you have certain knowledge, you can receive 
any propolition for divine revelation, which contradicts that certainty? 
Whether that certainty be built upon the agreement of ideas, fuch as we have, 
or on whatever elfe your Lordihip builds it ? If you cannot, as I prefume 
your Lordihip will fay you cannot, I make bold to return you your Lord- 
P.4, fhip’s queft ions here to me, in your own words : “ let us now' fuppofe that 
■** you are to judge of a propolition delivered as a matter of faith, where 
“ you have a certainty by real'on from your grounds, fuch as they are ? 
<< Can you, my Lord, alien t to this as a matter of faith, when you are al- 
“ ready certain of the contrary by your way? Iiow is this poflible? Can 
“ you believe that to be true, which you are certain is not true ? Suppofe 
«■* it to he, that there are two natures in one perfon, the queftion is, whether 
“ you can aflent to this as a matter of faith ? If you Ihould fay, where 
“ there are only probabilities on the other fide, I grant that you then allow 
“ revelation is to prevail. But when you fay you have certainty by ideas, 
“ or without ideas to the contrary, I do not fee how it is poflible for you to 
“ silent to a matter of faith as true, when you are certain, from your me- 
“ tbod, that it is not true. For how can you believe againft certainty— 
“ becaufe the mind is actually determined by certainty. And foyour Lord- 
“ fhip’s notion of certainty by ideas, or without ideas, be it what it will, 
“ mult overthrow the credibility of a matter of faith in all fuch propoff- 
“ tions, which are offered to be believed on the account of divine revela- 
“ tion.” This argumentation and conclufion is good againft your Lordfhip, 
if it be good againft me: for certainty is certainty, and he that is certain is 
certain, and cannot aflent to “ that as true, which he is certain is not true,” 
whether he fuppofes certainty to con lift in the perception of the agreement 
or difagreement of ideas, l’uch as a man has, or in any thing elfe. For 
whether thole who have attained certainty, not by the way of ideas, can 
believe againft certainty, any more than thole who have attained certainty 
by ideas, we fhall then fee, when your Lordlliip fhall be pleafed to fhew 
the world your way to certainty without ideas. 

Indeed if what your Lordfhip infin-uates in the beginning of this pad age, 
which we are now upon, be true, your Lordihip is fafer (in your way without 
ideas, i. e. without immediate objects of the mind in thinking,, if there be any 
fuch way) as to the underftanding divine revelation right, than tholewho make 
ufe of ideas: but yet you arellill as far as they from alien ting to that as true, 
P. 60. which you are certain is not true. Your Lordlhip’s words are : ** fo great a 
“ difference is there between forming ideas firft, and then judging of reve- 
« lation by them, and the believing of revelation on its proper grounds, and 
*< the interpreting the fenfe of it by due mealures of reaibn.” If it be tire pri¬ 
vilege of thole alone who renounce ideas, i. e. the inxmedate objects of the mind 
in thinking, to believe revelation on its proper grounds, and the interpreting 
the fenfe of it, by the due mealures of reafon •, I fhall not think it ft range, that 
any one who undertakes to interpret the fenfe of revelation, fhould. renounce 
ideas, i. e. that he who would think right of the meaning of any text of 
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fcripture, fhould renounce and lay by all immediate objects of the mind in 
thinking. 

But perhaps your Lordlhip does not here extend this difference or be¬ 
lieving revelation on its proper grounds, and not on its proper grounds, to 
all thofe who are not, and all thofe who are for ideas. But your Lordfhip 
makes this companion here, only between your Lordfhip and me, who you 
think am guilty of forming ideas firft, and then judging of revelation by them. 
Anfw. Iffo, then this lays the blame not on my dodlrine of ideas, but on 
my particular ill ufe of them. That then which your Lordfhip would in- 
finuate of me here, as a dangerous way to miftaking the fenle of the fcrip- 
ture, is, that I form ideas firft, and then judge of revelation by them 
i. e. in plain Englilh, that I get to myfelf, the bell I can, the fignificatioa 
of the words, wherein the revelation is delivered, and fo endeavour to un¬ 
derhand the ferife of the revelation delivered in them. And pray, my Lord, 
does your Lordfhip do otherwife ? Does the believing of revelation upon its 
proper grounds, and the due meafures of reafon, teach you to judge of reve¬ 
lation, before you underhand the words it is delivered in; i. e. before you 
have formed the ideas in your mind, as well as you can, which thofe words 
hand for ? If the due meafures of reafon teach your Lorfhip this, I beg the 
favour of your Lordfhip to tell me thofe due meafures of reafon, that I may 
leave thole undue meafures of reafon, which I have hitherto followed in 
the interpreting the fenfe of the fcripture; whole fenfe it feems I fhould 
have interpreted lirh, and underhood the fignification of the words after¬ 
wards. 

My Lord, I read the revelation of the holy fcripture with a full affurance, 
that all it delivers is true: and though this be a fubmiflion to the writings of 
thofe infpired authors, which I neither have, nor can have, for thofe of any 
other men j yet I ufe (and know not how to help it, till your Lordfhip Ihew 
me a better method in thofe due meafures of reafon, which you mention) the 
fame way to interpret ta myfelf the fenfe of that book, that I do of any other. 
Firft, I endeavour to underhand the words and phrafes of the language I read 
it in, i. e. to form ideas they hand for. If your Lordfhip means any thing 
elfe by forming ideas firft, I confefs I underhand it not. And if there be any 
word or expreffion, which in that author, or in that place of that author, 
feems to have a peculiar meaning, i. e. to hand for an idea, which is different 
from that, which the common ufe of that language has made it a lign of, that 
idea alfo I endeavour to form in my mind, by comparing this author with 
himfelf, and obferving the defign of his difcourfe, fo that, as far as I can, by a 
lincere endeavour, I may have the fame ideas in every place when I read the 
words, which the author had when he writ them. But here, my Lord, I 
take care not to take thofe for words of divine revelation, which are not the 
wprds of infpired wri ters: nor think myfelf concerned with that fubmiflion to 
receive the exprefiions of fallible men, and to labour to find put their meaning, 
or, as your Lordlhip phrafes it, interpret their fenfe; as if they were the expref- 
•fions of the lpirit of God, by the mouths or pens of men infpired and guided 
by that infallible lpirit. This, my Lord, is the method I ufe in interpreting 
the fenfe of the revelation of the fcriptures; if your Lordlhip knows that 1 
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do otherwife, I define you to convince, me. of it; and if your Lordfiiip does 
otherwife, I defire you to fhew me wherein your method differs from mine, 
that I may reform upon fo good a pattern: for as for what you aceuie me 
of in the following words, it is that which either has no fault in it, or if it 
has, your Lordfhip, I humbly conceive, is as guilty as I. Your words are, 

«< i may pretend what: I pleafe, that I hold the aflurance of faith, and 
« the certainty by ideas, to go upon very different grounds; but when a 
tt propofition is offered me out of fcripture to be believed, and I doubt 
“ about the fenfe of it, is not recourfe to be made to my ideas ?” Give me 
leave, my Lord, with all fubmiflion, to return your Lordfhip the fame words : 
Your Lordfiiip may pretend what you pleafe, that you hold theafluiance 
of faith, and the certainty of knowledge to (land upon different grounds,” 
(for I prefume your Lordfhip will not fay, that believing and knowing 
ftand upon the fame grounds, for that would, I think, be to fay, that pro¬ 
bability and demonftration are the fame thing) “ but when a propofition is 
«« offered you out of fcripture to he believed, and you doubt about the fenfe 
“ of it, is not recourfe to be made to your notions ?” What, my Lord, is 
the difference here between your Lordfhip’s and my way in the cafe ? I muff 
have recourfe to my ideas, and your Lordfhip muft have recourfe to your 
notions. For 1 think you cannot believe a propofition contrary to your own 
notions; for then you would have the fame, and different notions, at the 
fame time. So that all the difference between your Lordfiiip and me, is, 
that we do both the fame thing; only your Lordfiiip fhews a great diflike 
to my ufing the term idea. 

But the in fiance your Lordfhip here gives, is beyond my comprehenfion. 
You fay, “ a propofition is offered me out of fcripture to be believed, and I 

“ doubt about the fenfe of it.-As in the preient cafe, whether there can 

« be three perfons in one nature, or two natures and one perfon/’ My Lord, 
my Bible is faulty again; for I do not remember that I ever read in it either 
of thefe propofitions, in thefe precife words, “ there are three perfons in 
“ one nature, or, there are two natures and one perfon.” When your Lord¬ 
fhip fhall fhew me a Bible wherein they are fo fet down, I fhall then think 
them a good inftance of propofitions offered me out of fcripture ; till then, 
whoever fhall fay that they are propofitions in the fcripture, when there are 
no fuch words, fo put together, to be found in holy writ, feems to me to 
make st new fcripture in words and propofitions, that the Holy Ghoft die- 
tated not. I do not here quefiion their truth, nor deny that they may be 
drawn from the fcripture: but I deny that thefe very propofitions are in ex- 
prefs words in my Bible. For that is the only thing I deny here; if your 
Lordfhip can fhew them me in yours, I beg you to do it. 

In the mean time, taking them to be as true as if they weie the very words 
of divine revelation ; the quefiion then is, how muft we interpret the fenfe of 
them ? For fuppofing them to be divine revelation, to afk, as your Lordfiiip 
here does, wheat refolution I, or any one, can come to about their poflibility, 
feems to me to involve a contradiction in it. For whoever admits a propofi- 
tion to be of divine revelation, fuppofes it not only to be poffible, but true. 

Your Lordfiiin’s quefiion then can mean only this, what fenfe can I, upon my 
A nrincinles. 
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principles, come to, of either of thefe proportions, but in the way of ideas ? 

And I crave leave to alk your Lordfhip, what fenfe of them can your Lord- 
ihip upon your principles come to, but in the way of notions ? Whicn, in 
plain Englifh, amounts to no more than this, that your Lordfhip muft un¬ 
derflan d them according to the fenfe you have of thole terms they are made 
up of, and I according to the fenfe I have of thofe terms. Nor can it be 
otherwife, unlefs your Lordfhip can take a term in any proportion to have 
one fenfe, and yet' underflahd it in another; and thus we fee, that in effedt 
men have differently underffood and interpreted the fenfe of thefe propor¬ 
tions ; whether they ufed the way of ideas or not, i. e. whether they called 
what any word flood for, notion, or fenfe, or meaning, or idea. 

I think myfelf obliged to return your Lordfhip my thanks, for the news ^ 
you write me "here, of one who has found a fecret way how the lame body p - bu 
may be in diflant places at once. It. making no part, that I can fee, of the 
reafoning your Lordfhip was then upon, I can take it only for a piece of news: 
and the favour was the greater, that your Lordfhip was pleafed to flop your- 
lelf in the midfl of fo ferious an argument as the articles of the Trinity and 
incarnation, to tell it me. And methinks it is pity that author had not 
ufed fome of the words of my book, which might have lerved to have tied 
him and me together. For his fecret about a body in two places at once, 
which he does keep up; and “ my fecret about certainty, which your Lord- 
« fhip thinks had been better kept up too,” being all your words; bring 
me into his company but very untowardly. If your Lordfhip would be pleal- 
ed to fhew, that my fecret about certainty (as you think fit to call it) is falls 
or erroneous, the world would fee a good reafon why you fhould think it 
better kept up ; till then perhaps they may be apt to lufpcd, that the fault 
is not fo much in my publifhed fecret about certainty, as lbmewhere elfe. 

But fince your Lordlhip thinks it had been better kept up, I promife that, 
as Jbon as you fhall do me the favour to make publick a better notion of cer¬ 
tainty than mine, I will by a publick retradion call in mine : which I hope 
your Lordfhip will do, for I dare fay no-body will think it good or friendly 
advice to your Lordfhip, if you have fuch a fecret, that you fhould keep it up. 

YouR Lordfhip, with fome emphafis, bids me obferve my own words, that P. 63, 
I here pofitively fay, “ that the mind not being certain of the truth of that it 
<< doth not evidently know.” So that it is plain here, that I place certainty 
“ only in evident knowledge, or in clear and diflindl ideas; and yet my great 
« complaint of your Lordlhip was, that you charged this upon me, and now 
« your Lordfhip finds it in my own words.” Anfw. My own words, in that 
place, are, “ the mind is not certain of what it doth not evidently know 
hut in them, or that pafiage, as fet down by your Lordlhip, there is not the 
leaft mention of clear and diilind ideas; and therefore I fhould wonder to 
hear your Lordfhip fd folemnly call them my own words, when they are but 
what vour Lordfhip would have to be a confequence of my words; were it 
not, as I humbly conceive, a way not unfrequent with your Lordlhip to 
ipeak of that, which you think a confequence from any thing laid, as if it 
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were the very thing faid. It refts^therefore upon your L 
that evident knowledge can be only where the ideas concern 
are perfedly clear and dill, in id. I'am certain, that I have evu 
tW the fubftance of mv body and foul exifts, though I am 



> to proove 
yhich.it is, 
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that the fubftance of my body and foul exills, though lam as certain that I 
have but a very obfcure and confuted idea of any fubftance at all: fo that my 
complaint of your Lor dihip, upon that account, remains very well founded, 
notwithftanding any thing you alledge here. : 

Your Lordiliip, fummingupthe force of what you have faid, adds, " that 
*• you have pleaded, (i.) That my method of certainty Iliakes the belief of 
“ revelation in general. (2.) That it drakes the belief of particular propoil- 

*• tions or articles of faith, which depend upon the lenfe of words contained 
“ in lcripture.” 

That your Lordiliip has pleaded, I grant; but, with fubmifiion, I deny 
that you have proved, 

(1.) That my definition of knowledge, which is that which your Lordiliip 
calls my method of certainty, ihakes the belief of revelation in general. 
For all that your Lordiliip offers for proof of it, is only the alledging fotne 
other paffages out of my book, quite different from that my definition of 
knowledge, which, you endeavour to (hew, do diake the belief of revelation 
in general: but indeed have not, nor, l humbly conceive, cannot ihew, that 
they do any ways ibake the belief of revelation in general.^ But if they did, 
it does not at all follow from thence, that my definition of knowledge; i. e. 
my method of certainty, at all iliakes the belief of revelation in general, 
which was what your Lordiliip. undertook to prove. 

{2.) As to the ihaking the belief of particular proportions or articles ot 
faith,' which depend, as you here fay, upon the lenfe of words; I think I 
have fufficiently cleared myfelf from that charge, as will yet be more evident 
from what your Lordfhip here farther urges. 

Your Lordiliip fays, “ my placing certainty id the perception of the 
* c agreement or diiagrecment of ideas, iliakes the foundations oj the at tides 
“ of faith [above-mentioned] which depend upon the fenfeof words con- 
«« tained in the feripture:” and the reafbri your Lordiliip gives for it,,is this, 
" becaufe I do not fay we are to believe all that we find there^cxpreiTed.” 
My Lord, upon reading thefe words, I confulted the errata, to lee whether 
the printer had injured you: for I could not eaiily believe that your Lordiliip 
iliould reafon after a fafliion, that would julHfy iuch a concluiion as this, viz. 
your Lordfhip, in your letter to me, “ does not fay that we are to believe all 
<* that we find expreiled in feripture}” therefore your notion of certainty 
fhakes the belief of this article of faith, that Jefus Chrift defeended into hell. 
This, I think,, will fcarce hold for a good confequence, till not faying any 
truth be the denying of it; and then if my not faying in my book, that we 
are to believe all there expreiled, be to deny, that we are to believe all that 
we find there expreiled,. I fear many of your Lordfhip s books will be iound 
to fliake the belief of feveral or all the articles of our faith. But luppofing 
this confequence to be good, viz. I do not fay, therefore I deny, and there- 
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making diltindt proportions, or a continued difcourfe, wherein I do not think 
myielf in danger to be mistaken; but whetherin the preient cale,^one much 

be°left to thofe who will be at the pains to confJer your words, and my reply 
Anfw. i. to them. Your Lordlhip faying, “ a? 1 have /fated my notion of ideas, it 

nnoerous confequence.” This Teeming too general.an accti- 
.A frx xxrUoif i t c rwrwf* norfiVnlarly in it, which your 
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dec, i\ow l appeal to my reader, whether I may not be excufed, if I took 
them rather to refer to terms, a word in the plural number prec< 

"fame period, than to “ way of certainty by ideas,” which is the lit 
her, and neither preceding, no nor fo much as expreffed in the fan 
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And if by mv ignorance in the ufe of the pronoun them, it is my misfortune 
to be often, at a lofs in the underftanding of your Lordfhip’s writings, I hope 

I /hall be excufed. .... . , , 

Another excufe for my underflanding that one of the things in my book 
whichyourLordfhip thought might beof dangerous conlequence, was the ter m 
idea, may be found in thefe words of your Lordfhip: “ But what need all AnfW. u 
«< this great noife about ideas and certainty, true and real certainty by ideas ; n I * ' > ^ 
after all it comes only to this, that our ideas only prefen t to us Inch things 
<< from whence we bring arguments to prove the truth of things ? But the 
world hath been ftrangely amufed with ideas of late ; and we have been 
t( told, that ftrange things might be done by the help of ideas, and yet thefe 
“ ideas at laft come to be common notions of things, which we muft make 
« ufe of in our reafoning.” I final! offer one paflage more for my excufe, 
out of the fame page. I had faid in my chapter about the exigence of God, Anto. 

I thought it molt proper to exprefs myfelf in the moft uiual and familiar way, 
by common words and expreffions : \ our Loidihip wiflies I had done fo 

« quite through my book j for then I had never given that occafion for the 
«« enemies of our faith to take up my new way of ideas, as an effectual battery 
< * (they imagined) againfl the myfleries of the Ghnftian faith. But I niigl it 
** have enjoyed the latisfadlion of my ideas long enough, before}our Lotd- 
« fhip had taken notice of them, unlefs you had found them employed in 
« doing mifchief.” Thus this paflage /lands in your Lordfliip’s former letter, p. 72, 73 
though here your Lord fhip gives us but a part of it; and that pait youi Lot d~ 

Blip breaks off into two, and gives us inverted and in other words, Perhaps 
thofe who obferve this, and better underftand the arts of controverfy than I do, 
may find feme flail in it. But your Lordfliip breaks off the former paflage at 
thefe words, € * ftr&nge things might be done by the help of ideas. ana then p, 72* 
adding thefe new ones, i. e. “ as to matter of certainty,” leaves out thofe 
which contain your wi/h,.“ that I had exprefled myfelf in the moft uiual way 
« by common words and expreflions quite through my book,” as I had done 
in mv chapter of the exiftence of a God; for then, fays your Lordfhip, “ I At»for. 1. 
“ had not given that occafion to the enemies of our faith to take up my new P- 93 - 
tc way of ideas, as an effectual battery, 6ce. which wifh of yout Lordfhip s 
is, that I had all along left out the term idea, as it is plain from my words which 
you refer to in your wifh, as they/land in my firft letter; viz. " I thought it Lett. 1; . 
<* moft proper to exprefs myfelf in the moft ufual and,familiar way—-by p * / ’' 
<*• common words and known ways of exprefuon ; and therefore, as I think, 

« I have fcarce ufed the word idea in that whole chapter.” Now I muft again 
appeal to my reader, whether your Lordfliip having fo plainly wifhed that I 
had ufed common words and expreflions in oppofition to the term idea, I am 
not excu fable if I took you to mean that term ? though your Lordfliip leaves 
out the wifh, and inftead of it puts in, i. e. " as to matter of certainty,” words . 
winch were not in your former letter; though it be for miftaking you in my 
anfwer to that letter, that you here blame me. I muft own, my Lord, my; 
dulnefs will be very apt to miftake you in expreflions feemingly fo plain as,- 
thefe till I can prefume myfelf quick-flghted enough to underftand men’s. . 

meaning; 
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emn appeal as this, “ judge now, how fair and ingenuous this ant we r 
•* is •” I leave to any one, who will but do me the favour to call; his eye on 
the pafiage above-quoted, as it ftands in your Lorddiip’s own words in your 
firft letter. For i humbly beg leave to fay, that I cannot but wonder_ to 
'Find, that when your Lordfhip is charging me with want of fairnefs and in¬ 
genuity, vou fhould leave out, in quoting of your own words, thole which 
ferved moft tojuftify the fenle I had taken them in, and put others in the head 
of them, in your firft letter they hand thus: “ But the world hath been 
“ ftrangely amufed with ideas of late, and we have been told that ftiang-e 
« thin <7 might be done by the help of ideas; and yet thefe ideas at laft 
“ come to Idc only common notions of things, which wc muft make ufe of 
ii ; n cur reafoninyand fo on, to the end of what is above fet down : all 
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late, ami we have been told ttat Itrange mings may »•»»;* 

“ ideas, i. e. as to matter of certainty and there your Lordlhip ends. Will 
vourLordfliip give me leave now to ufe your own words, “ judge now how to 
and ingenuous this is ? words which 1 fliould not tifof but that I find them 
ufed by your Lordlhip in this very paffage, and upon tins very occafion. 

I grant rnyfelf a mortal man very liable to uuilakes, elpecia.ly in your . 
writing?: but that in my miftakes, I am guilty of any unfairnefs^Oi duinge- 
nuity/your Lordfhip will, I humbly conceive, pardon me, if I think it wil 
pafs for want of fairnefs and ingenuity in any one, without clear evidence to 
accufe me. To avoid any fuch iufpicion, in my firft letter 1 fet uown every 

word contained in thofe pages of your book which I was concerned m^andm 
* —^it r-xF t'xrkfi'-xcrf>Q rv*f vnnr i .ordlhiD s liril antwci tliat 
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muXincreafetlcbulk of my book; I earneftly beg every one, who will 

-think this my rfeply worth his perufal, to lay your Lordlhip s letter before him. 
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hat he may fee whether in tliefe pages I direct my anfwer to, without fetting 
them down at large, there be any thing material unan ("wered, or unfairly or 
difingenuoufly reprefented. 

\our Lordfhip, in the next words, gives a reafon why I ought to have p. 73 
od your words, as a confequence of my allertion, and not as your own 
lecauie you all along didinguiih the way of reafon, by deducing 
'om another, from my way of certainty in the agreement or dif- 
t of ideas/' Arifw. I know your Lordihip does all along talk of 
ly way of ideas, as diftindl or oppolite: but this is the thing I 
o complain of, that your Lord/hip does fpeakof them as didindt, 

.it ihewing wherein they are different, iince the perception of the agree- 
>r difagreement of ideas, which is my way of certainty, is alfo the way 
>n. For the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas, is 
y an immediate comparifon of two ideas, as in felf-evident proportions ; 
way of knowledge of truth, is the way of reafon; or by the interven- 
1 of intermediate ideas, i. e. by the deduction of one thing from another, 
which is alfo the way of reafon, as I have fhewn; where I anfwer to your Lett, 
fpeaking of certainty placed in good and found reafon, and not in ideas : in P- l2i 


which place, as in ieveral others, your Lordfhip oppofes ideas and reafon, 
which your Lordfhip calls here diftinguifhing them. But to continue to fpeak 



not formerly been acquainted with: and therefore, when you fhall have 
lhewn, that reafoning about ideas, or by ideas, is not the fame way of 
reafoning, as that about or by notions or conceptions, and that what I 
mean by ideas is not the fame that your Lordfhip> means by notions; you 
will have fome reafon to blame me for miftaking you in the paffages above- p, 7* 
quoted. 

For if your Lordfhip, in thofe words, does not except againft the term ideas, 
but allows it to have the fame iignification with notions, or conceptions, or 
appreheniions ; then your Lorddiip’s words will run thus : “ But what need 
“ all this great noile about notions, or conceptions, or appreheniions? and the 
“ world h as been ffraftgely amufed with notions, or conceptions, or appre- 
“ henlions of late which, whether it be that which your Lordihip will 
own to be your meaning, I mud: leave to your confidenttion. 

Your Lordfhip proceeds to examine my new method of certainty, as you p. 74 
are pleafed to call it. 

T o my afking, “ whether there be any other or older method of certainty?” 
your Lordihip anfwers, “ that is not the point; but whether mine be any at p. 75 
“ all: which your Lordihip denies.” Arifw. I grant, to him that barely 
denies it to be any at all, it is not the point, whether there be any older; but 
to him, that calls it a new method, iMnmbly conceive it will not be thought 
wholly befides-the point to diew an older; at lead, that it ought to have 
prevented thefc following words of your Lordfhip’s, viz. “ that your Lordihip 
“ did never pretend to inform the world of new methods which being in 
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ifwer to my deft re, that you would be pleafcd to fliew me an older, or an- 
;her method, plainly imply, that your Lordlhip fuppofes, that whoever will 
inform the world of another method of certainty than mine, can do it only by 
informing them of a new one. But lince this is the anfwer your Lordlhip 
pleafes to make to my requeft, I crave leave to confider it a little. 

Your Lordlhip 1 having pronounced concerning my definition of knowledge, 
which you call my method of certain< y, that it might be of dangerous confe- 
quence to an article of the Ghriftian faith; I defeed you to lhcw in what cer¬ 
tainty lies: and deiired it of your Lordlhip bv thefe preffing conf derations, 
that it would fecure that article of faith againll any dangerous confcquence 
from my way, and be a great feryice to truth in general. To which your 
Lordlhip replies here, that you did never pretend to inform the world of 
new methods; and therefore are not bound to go any farther than what you. 
found fault With, which was my new method. 

Answ. My Lord, I did not defee any new method of you. _ I obferved your 
Lordlhip, in more places than one, reflected on me for writing out of rny 
own thoughts: and therefore I could not exped from your Lordlhip what 
you fb much condemn in another. Befides, one of tne faults you found 
with my method, was, that it was new : and therefore if your Lordlhip will 
look again into that pafTage,' where I defee you to fet the world right in a 
thing of that great confequence, as it is to know wherein certainty conliltsj. 
you will not find, that I mention any tiling of a new method of certainty : 
xny words were ** another*” whether old or new was indifferent. In truth, 
all that I requefted, was only fuch a method of certainty, as your Lordlhip 
approved of, and was fecure in? and therefore I do not fee how your not 
ore tending to.inform the world in any new methods, can be any way alledged 
as a reafon, for refufing fo ufeful and fo charitable a thing. 

Your Lordlhip farther adds, “ that you are not bound to go any farther, 
“ than what you found fault with.” Anlw. I jfuppofe your Lordlhip means, 
that ** you are not bound by the law of difputation ; nor are you, as I hum- 
bly conceive, by this law forbid: or if you were, the law of the fchools could 
not difpenfe with the eternal divine law of charity. The law of difputmg, 
whence had it itsfo mighty a fandion ? I t is at belt but the law of wi angling, 
if it Ihut out the great, ends of information and inftrudion; and ferves only to 
flatter a little guilty vanity, in a vidory over an advetiary lefs fkilful ill 
this art of fencing. ' Who can believe, that upon fo flight an account your 
Lordlhip fhould neglect your defign of writing againft me? The great mo¬ 
tives of your concern for an article of the Chriltian faith, and of that duty 
which you profefs has made you do what you have done, will be believed to 
work more uniformly in your Lordlhip, than to let a father of the church, and 
a teacher in Ifrael, not tell one who afks him, which is the right and fitfe 
way, if he knows it. No, no, my Lord, a charader fo much to the prejudice 
©f your charity, no-body will receive of|?our Lordlhip, no, not from younelf : 
whatever your Lordlhip may fay, the world will believe, that you would have 
given a better method of certainty, if you had had one; when thereby you 
"would have fecured men from the danger of running into errors in articles of 

faith, 


my way of certainty, yvhich. 
and infidelity, tor to turn men 


~ 

. have recalled them frol 

leads, as your Lordihip fays, to fcepticifm ana infidelity. i 
from a way they are in, the bare telling them it is dangerous, puts but a fliort 
flop to their going on in it: there is nothing effectual, to let them a going 
right, but to lhew them which is the fafe and fure way; a piece of huma¬ 
nity, which when sliced, no-body, as far as he knows, refufes another; and 
this 1 have earneftly alked of your Lordihip. 

Your Lordihip reprefents to me the unfatisfadtorinefs and inconliftency P- 75 * 
of my way of certainty, by telling me, “ that it feems ftill a ftrange thing to 
“ you, that I fihould talk fo much of a new method of certainty by ideas; 

“ and yet allow, as I do, fuch a want of ideas, fo much imperfection in 
“ them, and fuch a want of connection between our ideas and the things 
“ themfelves." Anfw. This objection being fo vifibl'y againft the extent of 
our knowledge, and not the certainty of it by ideas, would needmo other an- 
fwer but this, that it proved nothing to the pgintj which was to fliew, that 
my way by ideas, was no way to certainty at all; not to true certainty, 
which is a term your Lordihip ufes here, which I ihall be able to conceive 
what you mean by, when you Ihall be pleafed to tell me what falfe certain- P. 76. 
ty is. 

But becaufe what you fay here, is in fliort what you ground your charge 
of" fcepticifm on, in your former letter; 1 fhall here, according to my pro- 
mile, confides what your Lordihip fays there, and hope you will allow this 
to be no unfit place. 

Your charge of fcepticifm, in your former letter, is as followeth. 

Your Lordlhip’s firft argument con lifts in thefe propofitions, viz, 

1. That 1 fay. Book IY. Chap. 1, that knowledge is the perception of 
the agreement or difagreement of ideas. 

2. That I go about to prove, that there are very many more beings, of 
which we have no ideas, than thofe of which we have ; from whence your 
Lordihip draws this concluiion, ‘‘ that we are excluded from attaining any 
** knowledge, as to the far greateft part of the univerfe:” which I agree to*, 

But with fubmiffion, this is not the propofition to be proved, but this, viz, 
that my way by ideas, or my way of certainty by ideas, for to that your Lord¬ 
ihip reduces it ; i. e. my placing of certainty in the perception of the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas; leads to fcepticifm. 

Farther, from my faying, that the intellectual world is greater and more 
beautiful certainly than the material, your Lordihip argues, that if certainty Anfiv. n 
may be had by general realons without particular ideas in one, it may alfo in p * 12 * 
other cafes. Anfw. It may, no doubt: but this is nothing againft any thing I 
have laid; for I have neither faid, nor fuppofe, that certainty by general 
realons, or any realons, can be had without ideas; no more than I lay, or 
fuppofe, that we can reafon without thinking, or think without immediate 
-objects in our minds in thinking, i. e. think without ideas. But your Lord¬ 
ihip alks, <£ whence comes this certainty (for I fay certainly) where there be 
“ no particular ideas,” if knowledge conlifts in the perception of the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas? I anfwer, we have ideas as far as we are 
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certain ; and beyond that, we have heither certainty, no nor probability. 
Every thing which we either know or believe, is fome proportion: now no 
propolition can be framed as the obje<ft of our knowledge or alien t, wherein 
two ideas are not joined to, or feparated from one another. As for exam¬ 
ple, when I affirm that (( fomething exifts in the World, whereof I have 
“ no idea,” exiftence is affirmed of fomething, fome being : and 1 have as 
clear an idea of exiftence and fomething, the two things joined in that pro¬ 
portion, as I have of them in this propolition, “ fomething exifts in the 
“ -world, whereof I have an idea.” When therefore I affirm, that the in¬ 
tellectual world is greater and more beautiful than the material; whether I 
Ihould know the truth of this propofition, either by divine revelation, or 
ihould aft'ert it as highly probable (which is all I do in that chapter, out of 
which this inftance is brought) it means no more but this, viz. that there 
are more, and more beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, than there 
are of which wc have ideas ; of which beings, whereof we have no ideas, we 
can, for-want of ideas, have no farther knowledge, but that Inch beings do- 
exift. , f 

If your Lordlhip ihall now afk me, how I know there are fuch beings; I 
anfwer, that, in that chapter of the extent of our knowledge, I do not lay It 
know, but I endeavour to fhew, that it is mold highly probable: but yet a 
man is capable of knowing it to- be true, becaufe he is capable of having it- 
revealed to him by, God, that this propolition is true, viz. that in the works 
of God there are more, and more beautiful beings, whereof we have no ideas, 
than there are whereof we have ideas. If God, inftead of Ihewring the very 
things to St. Paul, had only revealed to him, that this propolition was true, 
viz. that there were things in heaven, “ which neither eye had feen> nor ear 
“ had heard, nor had entered into the heart of man to conceive;” would 
he not have known the truth of that proportion of- whole terms he had ideas, 
viz. of beings, whereof he had no other ideas, but barely as fomething; 
and of exiftence; though in the want of other ideas of them, he could at¬ 
tain no other knowledge of them but barely that they exifted ? So that in 
what I have there faid, there is no contradiction, nor fhadow of a contra¬ 
diction, to my placing knowledge in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of id.eas. 

But if I Ihould any where miftake, and fay any thing inconliftent with 
that way of certainty of mine; how r , I befeech your Lordlhip, could you 
conclude from thence, that the placing knowledge in the perception of the 
agreement or difagreement of ideas tends to fcepticifm ? 1 hat which- is the 
propolition here to be proved, would remain ftill unproved: for I might 
fay things inconliftent with this propolition, that “ knowledge conlifts in 
“ the perception of the connection and agreement or diiagreement and re- 
** pugnancy of our ideas and yet that propolition be true, and very far 
from tending to Icepticifm, unlels your Lordfhip will, argue that every pro¬ 
pofition that is inconliftent with what a man any where lays, tends to feep- 
ticifm; and then I Ihould be tempted to infer, that many proportions in 
the letters your Lordlhip has honoured me with, w/11 tend to fcepticifm. 

Your. 
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Your Lordfhjp's fecond argument is from my faying, “ we have no ideas Anfw. i . 

“ ot the mechanical alfe&ions of the minute particles of bodies, which 9 ' iz6, ! "’ 

hinders our certain knowledge of univerfal truths concerning natural bo- 
44 dies from \vhence your Lordfhip concludes, “ that fince we can attain 
“ to no fcience, as to bodies or fpirits, our knowledge muft be confined to 
44 a very, narrow compafis.” I grant it* but I crave leave to mind your 
Lordfhip again, that this is not the propofition to be proved : a little know¬ 
ledge is flill knowledge, and not fcepticifm. But let me have affirmed our 
knowledge to be comparatively very little; how, I befeech your Lordfhip, 
does that any way prove, that this propofition, “ knowledge can fids in the 
“ perception of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas/’ any way tends 
to fcepticifm ? which was the propofition to be proved. But the inference 
your Lordfhip fliuts up this head with, in thefe words : <f fo that all cer- Anfw. i. 

“ tainty is given up in the way of knowledge, as to the vifible and incifi- ?• t2 7 - 
ts fible World, or at leaf! the greatefl part of them/’ (hewing in the fir ft 
part of it what your Lordfhip fhould have inferred, and was willing to in¬ 
fer ; does at l ift by thele words in the clofe, “ or at leaft the greateft part 
“ of them,” I guels, come juft to nothing: I fay, I guefs ; for what “ them,” 
by grammatical eonfirudion, is to be referred to, feems not clear to me. 

Your third argument being juft of the fame kind with the former, only Anfw. i. 
to ihew, that I reduce our knowledge to a very narrow corapaisy in reipedt p * ***"' 
of the whole extent-of beings j is already anfwered. 

In tile fourth place, your Lordfhip fets down fome words of mine con-* Anfw. u 
cerning reafoning and demonftration ; and then concludes, “but if there be p ' I29 ' 

44 no way of coming to demonftration but this, I doubt we muft be content 
“ without it. Which being nothing but a declaration of your doubt, is, I 
grant, a very fhort way of proving any propofition ; and I fliall leave to your 
Lordfhip the fatisfaction you have in fuch a proof, ilnce l think it will 
fcarce convince others. 

In the laft place, your Lordihip argues, that becaufe I fay, that the idea in Anfw. n. 
the mind proves not the exiftence of that thing whereof it is an idea, there- p - l29 “ l 3 l 
fore we cannot know the adual exiftence of any thing by our fenfes : becaufe 
we know nothing, but by the perceived agreement of ideas. But if you had 
been pleafed- to have confidered my anfwer there to the fcepticks, whofe caufe 
you here feem, with no fmall vigour, to manage j you would, I humbly con¬ 
ceive, have found that you rniftake one tiling for another, viz. the idea that 
has by a former fenfation been lodged in the mind, for actually receiving any 
idea, i. e. actual fenfation; which, I think, I need not go about to prove arc 
two diftind things, after what you have here quoted out of my book. Now 
the two ideas, that in this cafe are perceived to agree, and do thereby produce 
knowledge, are the idea of actual fenfation (which is an adion whereof I have 
a clear and diftinft idea} and the idea of adual exiftence of iomcthing' without 
me that caufes that fenfation. And what other certainty your Lordfhip has by 
your fenfes of toe exifting of any thing without you, but the perceived con¬ 
nection of thofe two ideas, I would gladly know. When you have deftcoyed 
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your Lordfliip will have well affifkd the i 
merits againft certainty by fenfe, beyond v 
1 can.not but fear, my Lord, that w 
fcepticifm, againft certainty by fenfe (foi 
Ihew we can have no idea of adtual fenfati< 

nexed, in ihewmg wherein that certainty confifts (it the ~^^***. . 
not true) after you have fo ftrenuoufly endeavoured to deftroy whs 
faidfor it; will, by your authority, have laid no final! foundation 
ticifm: which they will not fail to lay hold of, with advantage 
caufe, who have any difpofition that way. For I defire anv one to i 

vnnr fifrb sronmpnt vnA th<-n of Vis two i\< 
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your fifth argument, 
ticifm ; I i- 1- 1 


cer- 


m or oemg, is very uiuc ana narrow : wnicn, wnen 
writ your Vindication of the dodrine of the Trinity, we: 

« ingenuous confcffions of the fhortnefs of human m»Wfl»r 
44 ipetft to the nature and manner of Inch, things, Wui^u ww ‘“w* 1 - 
“ tain of the being of, by conftant and undoubted experiencethough 
fince you have fhewed your diflike of them in more places than one, parti- 
Anf 1 - P’ 33 - cularly p. 33. and again more at large, p. 43. and at laft you have thought 
Ibid. 43-45- tn rmr^nt them as arguments for fcepticifm. And thus I have acquit- 

1 hope to your Lordfhip’s iatisfa&ion, of my promife to anfwer 
ion of a tendency to fcepticifm. 

to return to your fecond letter,, where I left off. In the following 

if of certainty to be none, 
but" to lead to fcepticifin:’' which, after a ferrous peru fal of it, feems tome 
to amount to no more but this, that Des Cartes and I go both in the way of 
ideas, and we differ; ergo, the placing of certainty in the perception of the 
or difagreement of ideas, is no way of certaintj, hut leads to feep- 
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or 
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difagreement of ideas is no way of certainty at all, but leads to fcepticifm. 
Your Lordfhip will perhaps think I fay more than I can juftify, when I fay 

.r Lordihip goes in the way of ideas; for you will tell me, you do not place 

in the perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas. Anfw. 
-oes £)es Cartes.; and therefore, in that refpetf, he and 1 went no 
more in the fame way of ideas, than your Lordihip and I do. From whence 
it follows, that how much foever he and I may differ in other points, our diffe¬ 
rence is no more an argument againft this proportion, that knowledge or 
-certainty confifts in the perception of the agreement or difagreementof ideas, 
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Bi t you will fay, that. Des Cartes built his fyftem of pmk „ . 
ideas; and fo I % does your Lordihip too, and every one elieas much a 
he,'that has any fyftem of that or any other part of knowledge, t or mew 
are nothing but the immediate objects of our mindsym thinking.; ana your 
Lord fh ip, I conclude, in building your, fyftem of any part oh knowledge 
thinks on fomething; and therefore you can no more build, or nave any 
fyftem of knowledge without ideas, than you can think without lame imme¬ 
diate objedts of thinking. Indeed, you do not fo often uic the woid ideas as 


Des Cartes or I have done; but uiing the things fignified by 
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term 


mueh as either of us (unlefs you can think without an immediate object or 
thinking) yours alfo is the way of ideas, as much as his or mine. ^ out 
condemning the way of ideas, in thole general terms, which one meets with 
fo often in your writings on this occafion, amounts at laft to no inoie but 
an exception againft a poor found of three fyllables, though your Lordihip 
thinks fit not to own, that you have any exception to it. 

If, beiides this, thefe ten or twelve pages have any other argument m 
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ment of importance and then I promife an anfwer to it: and the lame re- 
queft and promife -1 make to your Lordfhip, in reference to all other paflages 
in your letter, wherein you think there IS any thing of moment unanfwered. P. 

Your Lordihip comes to anfwer what was in my former letter, to ihew, 
that what you had laid concerning nature and perfon, was to me and feveral 
others, whom I had talked with about it, hardly to be underftood. To this 
purpofe the fixteen next pages are chiefly employed to Ihew what Ariftotle P. 
and others have faid about van and natura, a Greek and a Latin word; nei¬ 
ther of which is the Englifh word nature, nor can concern it at all, till it 
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be proved that nature in Englifh has, in the propriety of our tongue, precifely 
the fame fiunification that pu$is had among the Greeks, and natura among 

^ - in*.' .1 _ Arif /Uir 


the Romans. For would it not be pretty harfh to an Englifh ear, to fay with 
Ariftotle, “ that nature is a corporeal fubftance, or a corporeal lubftance is 
« nature ?” to inftance but in this one, among thofe many various fenfes 
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which your Lordfhip proves he ufed the term (pmi< in: or with Anaximander, 

<< that nature is matter, or matter naturer or with Sextus Empiricus, “that 
... /*,-/- • • .1 i:r„ c,~. 
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terms ffi&ans anci natura, in uie language ui wuuw*w, j***. *>• 

follow, what you would here conclude from thence, that they underftood p. 
the proper fignification of the term nature in Englifh. Nor has an. English¬ 
man any more need to confult thofe Grecians in their life of the found $tns t 
to know what nature fignifies in Englifh; than thofe Grecians had need to 
confult our writings, or bring inftances of the life of the word nature in 
Englifh authors,, to juftify their ufmg ofthc term fpuW in any fenfe they had p. 
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formations, and generations in it. 

Indeed your Lordlhip brings a proof from an authority that is proper in 
the cafe, and would go a great way in it; for it is of an Englilhman, who, 
writing of nature, gives an account of the fignification of the word nature in 
English. But the milchief is, that among eight lignifications of the word 
nature, which he gives, that is not to he found, which you quote him for, 
and had need of. For he fays not that nature in Englifh is uied for fubflance ; 
which is the fenfe your Lord (hip has uied it in, and would juflify by the 
authority of that ingenious and honourable perfon : and to make it out, you 
tell us, “ Mr. Boyle fays the word elfence is of great affinity to nature, if not 
**. of an adequate importto which your Lordfhip adds, <*■ but the real 
*< e(fence of a thing is a fubflance.” So that, in fine, the authority of this 
excellent perfon and philofbpher amounts to thus much, that he fays that 
nature and eilence are two terms that have a great affinity; "iind you fay, that 
nature and fubflance are two terms that have a great affinity. For the learn¬ 
ed. Mr. Boyle fays no fuch thing, nor can it appear, that he ever thought 
fo, till it can be (hewn, that he has faid that effence and fubflance have the 
fame fignification. 

I humbly conceive, it would have been a flrange way in any body, but 
your Lordlhip, to have quoted an author for faying that nature and fubflance 
had the fame fignification, when one of thole terms, viz. fubflance, he does 
not, upon that occafion, fo much as name. But your Lordlhip has this pri¬ 
vilege, itfeems, to fpeak of your inferences as if they were other men’s words, 
whereof I think I have given feverai inflances; I am fure I have given one, 
where you feem to fpeak of clear and diflinri ideas as my words, when they 
are only your words, there inferred from my words “ evident knowledge 
and other the like inflances might be produced, were there any need. 

Had your Lordlhip produced Mr. Boyle’s teflimony, that nature, in our 
tongue, had the fame fignification with fubflance, I Chou Id prefently have 
fubmitted to fo great an authority, and taken it for proper Englifh, and a 
clear way of expreffing one’s felf, to ufe nature and fubflance promifcuoufly 
one for another. Slut fince, I think, there is no in fiance of any one who 
ever did fo, and therefore it mufl be a new, and coniequently no very clear 
way of fpeaking; give me leave, my Lord, to wonder, why in all this diipute 
about the term nature, upon the clear and right underftanding whereof, you 
lay fo much flrefs, you have not been pit ale d to define it; which would put 
an end to all difputes about the meaning of it, and leave no doubtfulnefs, no 
pbfeurity in your ufe of it, nor any room for any diipute what you mean by 
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it. This 'would'have faved many pages of paper, though perhaps it would 
have made us loi'e your learned account of what the antients Have laid con¬ 
cerning <pu<n<, and the feveral acceptations they ufed it in.j 

All the other authors, Greek and Latin, your Lordfhip has cjuoted, may, 
for aught I know, have ufed the term and natura, properly in their lan¬ 
guages; and have difcourfed very clearly and intelligibly about what thofe 
terms in their Countries fignified. But how that proves there were no difficul¬ 
ties in the fenfe brconflru&ioh in that difcourfe of yours, concerning nature, 
which I, and thofe I consulted upon it, did not underhandf is hard to fee. 

Your Lordthip’s difcourfe was obfcure, and too difficult then forme, and fo 
I mull own it is hill. Whether my friend lie any better enlightened by what 
you have laid to him here, out of fo many antient authors, I am too remote 
from him at the writing of this to know, and fo hull not trouble your Lord 
fhip with any conversation, which perhaps, when we meet again, we may 
have upon it. ’ 

The next paffage of your vindication, which was complained of to be very 
hard to be underhood, was this, where you fay, “ that you grant, that by fen - Vi.nd.p. 
“ fation and reflection we come to know the powers and properties of tilings; 

“ but our reafon is fatisfied that there muh be fomething beyond thefe, be- 
** caufe it is impoffiblc they.fhould fuhjlh by themfelves. So that the nature 
'*■* of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not to mere ideas.” To recti¬ 
fy the mihake that had been made in my firh letter, p. 157, in taking reafon 
here to mean the faculty of reafon, ) 7 ou tell me, “I might ealily have feen, Anf.i.p. 


“ that by reafon your Lordffiip underhood principles of reafon allowed by 
«« mankind.” To which it was replied, that then this paflage of yours muh 
be read thus, viss. “ that your Lordffiip grants that by fenfation and reflection Lett.z.p. 
“ we come to. know the properties of things; but our reafon, i. e. the prin- lz6 * 

“ ciples of reafon allowed by mankind, are fatisfied that there muh be fome- 
“ thing beyond thefe.; becaufe it is impoffible they fhould fubfift by them- 
“ felves. bo that the nature of things properly belongs to our reafon,” i. e. 
to the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, and not to mere ideas y 
“ which made it feem more unintelligible than it was before.” 

To the complaint was made of the unintelligiblenefs of this paffage in this 
laft fenfe given by your Lordffiip, you anfwer nothing. So that we [i. e. 
my friends whom Iconfulted and I] are hill excu fable, if not underhanding 
what is fignified by thele expreffions: “ the principles of reafon allowed by 
tc mankind are fatisfied, and the nature of things properly belongs to the 
“ principles of reafon allowed by mankind;” we fee not the connection of 
the proportions here tied together by the words “ fothat,” which was the 
thing complained of in thefe words, viz. “the inference here, both for its Letfca.p. 
«« connection and expreffion feemed hard to be underftoodand more to 
the fame purpofe, which your Lordthip takes no notice of. 

'Indeed your Lordffiip' repeats thefe words of mine, “ that in both fenfes 
“ of the word reafon, either taken for a faculty, or for the principles ofrea- 
“ $311 allowed by mankind, reafon and ideas may con Ji it together:” and then 
fubjoins, “that this leads ybur Lordffiip to the examination of that which P: joj; 
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“ by idea' 


p,me ufe, viz. to (hew tKe difference of my method of certainty 
nd the method of certainty by reafon.” Which how it any way 
juftiiies your opposing ideas andrqafon, as you here,^and cliewherem,ten d-o; 

or 

H 
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blenefs, which were complained of in it, is to pm.-, .--- -- , 

ent with the principles of reafon allowed by mankind; and m anfwer to tins, 
you fay, “ you will thev/ the difference of my method of certainty by ideas, 

*{■ and the method of certainty by reafon. , , , 

Mv Lord* as I remember, the expreilion ln^queftton was not, -.thatthe 
«• nature, of things properly belongs to our reafon, and not to my metnoc o 
“ certainty by ideas ; but this, that the nature or things oelongs to our lea- 
foil, and not to mere ideas. So that the thing you were here to mew,.was, 
“ that reafon, i. e. the principles of reafon allowed by mankind, and ideas, 
« and not the principles of reafon; and my method of certainty by 1 eas; 
- cannot confift together for the principles of reafon. allowed by mankind, 
and ideas, may confiff together; though, perhaps, my method of certainty 
by ideas Jfhould prove inconfi-ftent with thole principles. So that if all that 
you fay, from this to the 153d page, i. e. forty-eight pages, were as clear 
demonftration, as I humbly conceive it is the contrary ; yet it does nothing 
to clear the paflage in hand, but leaves that part of your ddcourte, concern¬ 
ing nature, lying dill under the, objection was made again ft it, as much as if 

you had not laid one word. , , . , n r , . 

' But 11 nee I am not unwilling that my method of certainty ftiould be exa¬ 
mined, and 1 fhould be glad (if there be any faults m it) to learn, the defects of 
that mv definition of knowledge, from lo great a matter as your Lordftup; 
1 WO* eonfider what you here fty, “ to (hew the difference: of my method oi 
•• certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reafon. _ 

You* Lordfhip (ays., “ that tire way of certainty by reaton lies m two 
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1. The certainty of principles. ^ 

2, The certainty of deductions. 


•* 2. 1JE cauum.). Wi ut.v»u\.uuu«t . .. . 

I grant, that apart of that which is called certainty by reafon, lies m 
the certainty of principles; which principles, I prefume, your Lordlh.p ant, 

{■ are agreed, are feveral propofuloiis. „ , . 

If then,thefe principles are proportions, to fliew the difference between 
r Lordflnp’s, way of certainty by reafon, and my way of certainty by ideas; 

■n « .1-___4-« m.e-vw wkpftTn the certainty of thole pro- 


vour Lorminp s, way oi uiumu; uy u. v. ..y ; . v, 1 r 

I think it is viffoie, that you ought to ftxew wherein the certainty of thole pro 
pofitions con lifts in your way by reafon, different from tnat wherein I make 
ft confift in my way by ideas.. As for example, your Lordftup and I are 
agreed, that this propofition. whatloever is, is; is a principle of reafon, or a. 

frd . ; , T 1 £ r _to fkof thr mrfatntv of tlllS. 


maxim. I 
oroDofition. 
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af certainty by ideas, is, that the certainty of tins 
s, that there is a perceivable connedion or agreement 
1 . t * .1. -tni’ iciest of 
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propofitions are which you comprehend under maxims, or principles of rea- 
i'on, cannot be determined, fince your Lord Chip' neither defi nes nor enumerates 
them; and fo it is impoffible, precilely, to know what you mean by * ( them” 

.here: and that which makes me mere at a lofs, is, that th this argument, 
you let down for principles or maxims, propofitions that are not felf-evident, p, I0 g k - 
viz. this, “ that the ellential properties of a man are to reafon and dif- 

courfe,” fee, ■ 

2 . I crave leave to obferve, that you tell me, that in my book “ you find 
.**> a chapter of felf-evident propofitions and maxims,” whereas I find no fuch 
chapter in my book : I have in it indeed a chapter of maxims, but never an 
one intitled, “ of felf-evident propofitions and maxims.” This, it is poffible, 
your Lordfhip will call a nice criticii'm; but yet it is fuch an one, as is very 
neceflary in the cafe: for in that chapter I, as is before obferved, exprefsly 
difiinguilh lelf-evident propofitions from the received maxims or axioms, 
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general proponuiuiib, wmeu wu«uan !; ‘“r:—■ 7 *~**~*:.' , 

♦ hat there arc a great many truths may be known without them: but. that 
edge, without felf-evident proportions, I am fo far from 


there is any knowled 
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reading to declare : butluch arguments,. I confefs, are wholly loft upon me,, 
who have not time or oecafion to examine what has always been fuppofed j: 
efpecially. in thole cjueftiQn&which concern truths, that are to be known iront 
‘ i_ T ttlnl' thf>u ran not- bo oftabl idled bv maioi*. 


rity of votes,, noteafy to be collected nor it they, were coiiec.tea,..ca 
certainty till it, can fuppofed, .that.the. greater part of mankind.** , 
the right. In matters of fad,. I own we mult govern ourlelves by, the tefti,. 
monies of others f but in matters of; (peculation, to iuppole on, as others have 
fu ppofed before us, is fuppofed by many to be only a way to learned ignorance,, 
which enables to talk much, and know but. little. The truths,, which the 
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penetration and labours of others before us have c 
own we are infinitely indebted to them for ; and fome o 
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thinking predecc&rs. 
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to obferve, viz. that thefe words, “ thefe 

have clear and diftind ideas, P. 10Q 
not clear and diftmct,." 

fl^qif fubjoiri 
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“ maxims, as they are of little ufe where we have 
« fo they are of dangerous ufe where our ideas are 

quoted out of my Elfay j you fubjoin, t( and is noi . 

“ vince your Lordfhip, that my way of ideas is very confident with the cer- 
« tainty of reafon ?” Anfw. My Lord, my EiTay, and thofe words in it, 
were writ many years before I dreamt that you or any body clle Would ever 
quellion the eoniiiteney of my way of certainty by ideas, with the way. ox 




__jght thofe words to convince you, . .. .. 

t with the certainty of reafon;” and therefore why you altc, 
whether that be a fair way to convince you, which was never made ufe of 
as any way to convince you of any fuch thing, is hard to imagine.. __ 


«• mat uictummcuuu.1^ mvi, general maxims aaas nofL ... 0 - --- 
« denfce or certainty of knowledge'; which, fays your Lord^iip, overthrows 
« a n that which hath been accounted fcience and demomlration,. and mult 
« lay the foundation of fcepticifrii; becaufe our. true grounds of certainty 
“ depend upon fome general principles of reafon. To make this plain, you 
«< Pay, you will put a cafe grounded, upon my words; which are, that I 
■**. have difeourfed with very rational men, who have actually denied that they 
cs are men. Thefe words J. S. . underftands as ipoken of themfelves, and 
charges' them with very ill confequences; but you. think they are capable 
of another meaning: however, fays your Lordfhip, let. us put the cafe, 
that men did in earned: qiteftion, whether they were men ot not; and 
then you do not fee,, if I fet alkie general maxims, how I can convince 
them that they are men.. For the way your Lordfhip looks on as molt 
apt to prevail upon fuch extraordinary fceptical men,, is by general max- 
u and principle? of reafon.” 

Answ. I can neither in that paragraph nor chapter find that X fay, that: 
« my firfl defign is to prove, that thefe general maxims” [i. e. thofe which. 
xr 0 ur Lofdfhip-calls general principles of reafon] add nothing to the evidence 
and certainty of knowledge in general: for 1 b thefe words muft be under- 
flood, to make good the confequence which your Lordfhip charges on them,, 
viz;. *■* that they overthrow all that has been accounted fcience. and.demon— 

**■ fiction, and lay the foundations of fcepticifm.!' 
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M l remarkable proof, viz. 

d upon feme general prim 
lot only deny, but have 
conceive, have been refted on — - r - 
argunicnts again ft it had been unfwered. 

But inftead of that, your Lordfhip fays. 


; thing elfe, till my 

But mtteacl or mat, your Lordfhip/fays, you will put a cafe that fltaH T. ,07 
make it plain ; which is the bufinefs ot the fix following pages, which are 

Tut’ cafe isfouhded upon a fuppofition, which you feem willing to have 
- • ■ wed either -from J. S. or from me: whereas truly 


¥im 


Ub UJl .11 JLsilcxy, 

on which 1 'you % you ground your cafe; yet I mutt do him right herein, ■ 
that he himfelf fuppofed not, that any man m his wits ever ineaindt ques¬ 
tioned whether he himfelf were a man or no: though by a mdbke (winch 
I cannot hut wonder at, in one fo much exercifea m controveriy as Mr. 

J * Your L^hip^dJe^feys! 1 * that you think my words there may have 
« another meaning.” Would you thereby inlinuate, that yoa think it pohmle 
they fhould Have that meaning which J. b. once gave theni. L you do not,, 
K 1 n k.. t c nic ^nctr-rO-nniBno-them fo. is m vain nrouaht m here 


■ 


to-countenance your making fuch a iiippotition. it voudo tnimc tnoic worm, 
of my Eflay capable of fuch a meaning as J. S. gave them,.^there wxjJ.appear 
a ftratipe harmony between your Lordihip’s and Mr.. J. S. s underlianding,. 
when Ls miakes what is laid in my book; whether it will continue, now 
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>. takes me right, I know not 
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you, my Lord, fee that with maxims you can convince them of that or any 
thing eife ? I confefs, whatever you fhould do, I fhould think it fcarce worth 
while to realbn with them about any thing. I believe you are the fir ft that 
•ever fuppofed a man fo much belide himfelf, as to cjueftion whether he were 
a man or no, and yet fo rational as to be thought capable of being convinced 
of that or any thing by difcourfe of reafon, This, methinks, is little dif¬ 
ferent from fuppofing a man in and out of his wits at the fame time. 

But let us l'uppofe your Lordfhip fo lucky with your maxims, that you do 
•convince a man (that doubts of it) that he is a man; what proof, I befeech 
you, my Lord, is that of this propofition, “ that our true grounds of cer- 
M tainty depend upon fome general principles of reafon?” 

On the contrary, fuppofe it fhould happen, as is the more likely, that your 
fetting upon him with your maxims cannot convince him ; are we not by this 
your cafe to take this for a proof, “ that general principles of reafon are not 
■“ the grounds of certainty ?” For it is upon the fuccefs, or not fuccefs of your 
endeavours to convince fuch a man with maxims, that your Lordftiip puts the 
proof of this propofition, “ that otir true grounds of certainty depend upon 
te general principles of reafon the iffue whereof.muft remain in fufpenfe, 
till you laave found fuch a man to bring it to trial * and fo the proof is far 
enough -off, unlefs you think the cafe fo plain, that every one fees fuch a 
man will be prefen tly convinced by your maxims, though 1 fhould think it 
probable that moil people may think he will not. 

Your Lordftiip adds, “ for the way you look on, as moft apt to prevail upon 
44 fuch extraordinary fceptical men, is by general maxims and principles of 
44 reafon.” Anfw. This indeed is a reafon why your Lordftiip fhould life 
maxims, when you have to do with fuch extraordinary fceptical men ; becaufe 
you look on it as the' likelieft way to prevail. But pray, my Lord, is your 
looking on it as the beft way to prevail on fuch extraordinary fceptical men, 
any proofs “ that our true grounds of certainty depend upon fome general 
“ principles of reafon?” for it was to make this plain, that, this cafe was put. 

Farther, my Lord, give me leave to alik, what we have here to do 
with the ways of convincing others of what they do not know or aflent to ? 
Your Lordftiip and I are .not, as I think, difputing of the methods of per- 
fuading others of what they are ignorant of, and do not yet aflent to; but 
our debate here is about, the ground of certainty, in what they do know and 
aflent to. 

However, you go on to fet down feveral maxims, which you look on as 
moft apt to prevail upon your extraordinary fceptical man, to convince him 
that he exifts, and that he is a man. The maxims are, 

44 That nothing can have no operation. 

' ' . ' .■ •, ■' %V - 44 That 
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Th a t all different forts of being are diftinguilhed by efientk! properties. 
Th at the effential properties of a man, are to reafon, difcourfe, &c. 

I hat theie properties cannot fubfift by themlelves, without a real 

lubilaoce.” 

I will not queilion whether a man cannot know that he exiils', or be 
certain (for it is of knowledge and certainty the queftion here is) that he is 
a man without the help of thefe maxims. I will only crave leave to aflC* 
hovr you know that thefe are maxims ? For methinks this, « that the eflen- 
** tial properties of a man are reafon, difcourfe, &c.” an imperfect propor¬ 
tion, '• k and fo forth at the end of it, is a pretty fort of maxim. That 
therefore which I define to be informed here, is, how your Lordship knows 
thefe, or any other proportions to be maxims; and ho^propofitions, that 
are maxims, are to. be diftinguilhed from propofitions that are not maxims ? 
and the reafon why I infill upon it, is this : becaufe this, and this only, 
would Ihew, whether what I have faid in my chapter about maxim's, 

“ overthrows all chat has been accounted fcience and demonft ration, and 
“ kys the foundation of fcepticifm.” But I fear my requeft, that you would 
be pleafed to tell me, what you mean by maxims, that I may know what 
propofitions, according to your Lordlhip, are, and what are not maxims; 
will not be eafily granted me: becaufe it would prefentJy put an end to all 
that you- impute to me, as laid in that chapter againfl maxims, in a fenfe 
that i ufe not the word there. 

r Four Lordlhip makes me, out of my book, anfwer to the ufe you make r 
of the four above-mentioned propofitions, which you call maxims, as if I 
were declared of an opinion, that maxims could not be of any ufe in arguing 
with others; which methinks you lhould not have done, if you had confi- 
dered my chapter of maxims, which you fo often quote. For I there fay, 

e< maxims are uleful to flop the mouths of wranglers-to Ihew, that E 

“ wrong opinions lead to abfurdities, &c.” c 

Your Lordlhip nevertheless goes on to prove, " that without the help of P 
thefe principles or maxims, I cannot prove" to any that doubt it, that they 
are men, in my way of ideas. Ani w. I beieech you, my Lord, to give me 
leave to mind you again, that the queftion is not what I can prove; but whe¬ 
ther, in my way by ideas, I cannot without the help of thefe principles know 
that I am a . man; and be certain of the truth of that, and fevers] other pro¬ 
pofitions : I lay, of feveral other propofitions ; for I do not think you, in 
your way of certainty by reafon, pretend to be certain of all truths; or to be 
able to prove (to thole who doubt) all propofitions, or fo much as be able to 
convince every one of every propofition, that you yourfolf are certain of. 
There be many propofitions in Mr. Newton’s excellent book, which there arc 
thoufands of people, and thofe a little more rational than fuch as lhould deny 
themhelves to be inen, whom Mr. Newton himfelf would not be able, with or 
without the ufe of maxims uledin mathenraticks, to convince of the truth of: 
and yet this would be no argument againfl his method of certainty, whereby he 
came to the knowledge that they are true. What therefore you can conclude," 
as to my way of certainty, from a luppofition of my not being able, in my way 
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that I cannot, and lo you go on. 
lull have a clear.and dif- 



ra'tion’of dilUiidt names to ideas, that are not fufliciently diltmfl. Whicn 
having explained ot large, in that chapter, I ftall not need here again to re- 
^ a tn (kt ^own an inftance: he t 


peat. 


Only permit me to ft. down'ln inftance : he that has therdea of the 
,i . • of a fheen. keens that animal alive. 


liquor that, circulating though the heart of a Ihcep, keeps that animal alive, 
and he that has the idea of the liquor that circulates through the heart of a 


and he that has tne iaea or tne 114 uui r \ ^ 

jobfter, has two different ideas; asdiftind as an idea ot an aqueous, pellucid, 

cold liquor, is from the idea of a red, opake, hot liquor: but yet thefe two 
cuiu iiquo , , , . _„ ui^rl fn til C vita rirrnlatinff liauor 


cold liauor, is irom tne raea m a itu, 

may be confounded, by giving the name blood to this vital circulating liquor 
of a lobfter. 


° This being cohered, will fhew how what I have faid there may confiff 
with my faying, that to certainty 


parts perfectly clear and diftindt: becaufe certainty being fpoken there of the 
knowledge of the truth of any proportion, and proportions being made in 
words if may be true, that notwithftandim? all the ideas we have in our 


inrlc -irp as far as we have them there, clear and diftinct; yet 
widS’ w^would fuppofe the terms in the propofition to ftand for, may not 

be cleftrand dillindt: either, . .* , . , .. - „ n . 

i By making the term fland for an uncertain idea, wuc 1 w ’ 
yet precifely determined in our minds, whereby it comes to hand fometime 
for one idea, fometimes for another. Which though, when we reflefl: on 
them, they are diiliud in our minds, yet by this ufc of a name undeteimme 

in its fisrnification, come to be confounded. Ur, 

2. By fuppofmg the name to fland for iomething more than really is n 

the idea in our minds, which we make it a lign o , v, g. e us appo , 
that a man many years fince, when he was young, eat a fruit, who ft, A^pe, 
fee, conliftency, and colour, he has a perf edt remembrance ol , but me par¬ 
ticular tafte he has forgot, and only remembers, that it'very»h d -l «fO 
him. This complex idea, as far as it .s in his mind, it isxv.dcnt, is 1 -ere 
and as far as he perceives it, when he refiedts on it, is in all parts cleii and 
dirtindt: but when he calls it a pine-apple, and will luppole, that name 


ft 
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liftinet: but wnen lie cans n a 7.“ . ri 

lands for the fame precife complex idea, for which another man (who new- 

y eat of that fruit, and has the idea of the tafte of it alio frefli hi his mind) 
y ,, * ♦ * r 1 * r i r Ivirl tafte ire ill ill nib 


P. no. 


t or that rriut, ana nab uic uiv —— 7 , : , ;1 r n • 1 4. 

ufes it, or for which he himfelf ufed it, when he had the tafte irefhan In 
memory; it is plain his complex idea in that part, which coniifcs m the 

tide is very o bleu re. r t r 

' To apdythis to what, your Lordilrip here makes me fuppofe, I aniwer 
r* 1 •* . 6 . 1 • X 
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I , I do not fuppofe, that to certainty it is requifite, that an idea fliouid 
he in all its parts dear and diftimft. I can be certain, that a pine-apple is not 
an artichoke, though my idea, which I fuppofe that name to Hand for, be in 
me obfcureand confufed, in regard of its tafte. O 

2. I po not deny, but on the contrary I affirm, that I can have a clear 
and diftindl idea of a man (i. e. the idea I give the name man to, may be clear 
and diftindt) though it fhould be true, that men are not yet agreed on the 
determined idea, that the name man fhall ftand for. Whatever confufion 
there may be in the idea, to which that name is indeterminately applied; 1 
do allow and affirm, that every one, if he pleafes, may have a clear and d if- 
tindl idea of a man to himfelf, i. e. which he makes the word man ftahd 
for: which, if he makes known to others in his difeourfe with them about 
man, all verbal difpute will ceale, and he cannot be miftaken when he ufes 
the term man. And if this were but done with mofl of the glittering terms 
brandifhed in difputes, it would often be leen how little fome men have to fay, 
who with equivocal words and expreftions make no ftnall noile in controveriy. 

Your Lordfhip concludes this part, by faying, “thus you have fhewed how P. 114 
“ inconfiftent my way of ideas is with true certainty, and of what nfe and 
“ neceffity thefe general principles of reafon are.” Anfw. By the laws of 
deputation, which in another place you exprefs fuel) a regard to, one is bound 
not to change the terms of the queftion. This I crave leave humbly to offer 
to your Lordfhip, becaule, as far as I have looked into controveriy, I do not 
remember to have met with any, one fo apt, (ball I lay, to forget or change 
the queftion as your Lordfhip. This, my Lord, I fhould not venture to fay, 
but upon very good grounds, which I fhall be ready to give you an account 
of, whenever you fhall demand it of me. One example of it we have here: 
you fay, “you have fhewed how inconfiftent my way of ideas is with true ibid. 

“ certainty, and of what ufe and neceffity thefe general principles of reafon 
“ are.” My Lord, if you pleafe to look back to the 105th page, you will 
fee what you there promiffed was “ to fhew the difference of my method of 
** certainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reafon:” and particularly 
in the pages between that and this, the certainty of principles, which you 
fay is one of thofe two things, wherein the way of certainty by reafon lies. 
Inftead of that, your Lordfhip concludes here, that you have fhewed two 

things : _ ■ ' - 

“ 1. How inconfiftent my way ofideas is with true certainty.” Whereas 
it fhould be “ to fhew the incontiftency or difference of my method of cer- 
“ tainty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reafon;” which are two 
very differen t pfopoiitiqos. And before you undertake to fhew, that my me¬ 
thod of certainty is inconfiftent with true certainty ; it will be necelTary for 
you to define, and tell us wherein true certainty confifls, which yourLord- 
lhip hitherto has iliewn no great forwardnefs to do, 

2.- Another thing which you fay you have done, is, “ that you have 
“ fhewn of what ufe and neceffity thefe general principles of reafon are.” Anf. 
Whether by thefe general principles you mean thofe propofttions which you 
fet down, page ioff, and call there maxims, or any other propofttions which 
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tween your Lordfbip and me here- If you have a mind to (hew 
of mine in my chapter of maxims, which, you lay, you think t 
forth ; ;n of it ; I fhail not be unwilling to be redihed; but that the 

ufefulneis of principles is not what is here under debate between us, I, with 
fubraiffion, affirm. That which your Lordfhip is here to prove, is, that the 
certainty of principles, which is the way of Certainty by reafon, is different 
from my way of certainty 'by ideas. Upon the whole, I crave leave to fay m 
your words/ that “ thus" I have,” I humbly conceive, made it appear, that 
you have not “ (hewed any difference, much lefs any inconfiftency of my 
V< Qnrl flip method ofcertaintv bv reafon.” in that 
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i come now' to me lecona pari, wiuiu you aiugu tn tw wum; uj *v«.u U , 
viz. certainty of dedudions. 1 only crave leave firft to fet down thefe words 
in the latter end of your difcourfe, which we have been confidering, where 
your Lordfhip fays, “you begin to think J. S. was in the right, when he made 
“ me fay, That I had difcourfed with very rational men who denied them- 
“ felves to be men.” Anfw. I do not know what may be done by. thofe 
who have fuch a command over the pronouns “ they” and ‘'them, as to put 
f* they themfelves” for “thev." T fhall therefore defire mv reader to turn to 


w ‘they." I fhall therefore defire my reader to turn to 
vimi of my book, and fee whether he too can be fo lucky as your Lord- 

iliip, and can with you begin to think, that by thefe words, “ who have 
jjffay, b. iv. “ adually denied, that they, i. e. infants and changelings, are men; I 
*• 7 - h * 7 - meant, who adually denied that they themfelves were men. 

Your Lordfhip, to prove my method of certainty by ideas to be different 
from, and in confident with,your fecond part of the certainty by reafon, which, 
F. uf you fay, lies in the certainty of dedudions, begins thus: “that you come now 
k to the certainty of reafon, in making dedudions; and here you (hail 
« briefly lay down the grounds of certainty, which the ant-ient philofo- 
“ phers went upon, and then compare my way of ideas with them. fo 
which give me leave, my Lord, to reply : . 

(i.) That I humbly conceive, it fhould have been grounds of certainty [m 
making dedudions] which the antient philofophers went upon; or elfe they 

will be nothing to the proportion, which your Lordfhip has undertaken here 
_ at ... I,- .r lAiAnfi T W nnnr nf fhe an- 


* 

I».„6. confifts, but Anitotle; who, as you fay, “ in his method of inferring i 

“ thing from another, went upon this common principle of reafon, that what 
et — ’gree in a third, agree among themfelves.” And it io tails out, that 
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&C. i 7 .4i 5 . had uone any farther to fliew, how we are certain, that thofe two things 
agree with a third, he would have placed that certainty m the perception 
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of that agreement, as I hare done, a nd then he and I Ihould have perfectly 
agreed. 1 prefume to fay, if Ariftotle had gone farther in this matter, he 
would have placed our knowledge or certainty of the agreement of any two 
things in the perception of their agreement. And let not any one from pence 
think I attribute too much to my felf in faying, that that acute and judicious 
philofopher, if he had gone farther in that matter, would have done as I have 
done. For if he omitted it, I imagine it was not that he did not iee it, but 
that it was fo obvious and evident, that it appeared fuperfluous to name it. 

For who can doubt that the knowledge, or being certain, that any two 
things agree, canfifts in the perception of their agreement? What die can it 
poffibly con fill in ? It is fo obvious, that it would be a little extraordinary to 
think, that he that went fo far could mil's it. And I fliould wonder, it any 
one fliould allow the certainty of deduction to confift in the agreement of 
two-things in a third, and yet fliould deny that the knowledge or certainty 

of that agreement confided in the perception of it. 

{2.) In the next place, my Lord, fuppofing my method of certainty, in 
making deductions, were different from thole of the antients ; this, at heft, 
would be only that which I call “ argumentu.m ad verecundiamf" which 
proves not on which fide reafon is, though I, in modeily, fliould anlwer c ’ 1/1 
nothing to their authorities. 

(3.) The antients, as it feems by your Lordfhip, not agreeing one among 
another about the grounds of certainty; what can their authorities fignify in 
the cafe? or, how will it appear, that I differ from reafon, in differing from 
any of them, more than that they differ from reafon, in differing one from 
another ? And therefore, after all the different authorities produced by you 
out of your great meafure of reading, the matter will at laft reduce itfelf to 
this point, that your Lordfhip Ihcmld tell us wherein the certainty of reafon, 
in making deductions, confifts; and then fhew wherein rny method of mak¬ 
ing deductions differs from it: which, whether you have done or no, we 

O t . 

fhall fee in what follows. 

Your Lordfhip doles your very learned, and to other purpofes very ufeful, 
account of the opinions of the antients, concerning certainty, with thefe 
words : “ that thus you have, in as few words as you could, iaid together P. 120 
«« thofe old methods of certainty, which have obtained greateft reputation 
“ in the world..” Whereupon I muff crave leave to mind you again, that the 
propofition you are here upon, and have undertaken to prove in this place, 
is concerning the certainty of deductions, and not concerning certainty ill 
general. I lay not this, that I am willing to decline the examination of my 
method of certainty in general, any way, or in any place: but I fay it to 
obferve, that in difeourfes of this nature, the laws of deputation have wifely 
ordered the propofition under debate to be kept to, and that in the fame 
terms, to avoid wandering, obfcurity, and confufion. 

I therefore proceed now to confider what ul'e your Lordfhip makes of 
the antients, againft my way of certainty in general; frnce you think fit to 
make no ufe of them, as to the certainty of reafon, in making deductions : 

though 
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though, it is under this your fecond branch of certainty by reafon, that you 
bring them in. 

Your firft objection here, is that old one again, that rny way of certainty 
by ideas is new.' Anfw. Your calling of it new, does not prove it to be dif¬ 
ferent from that of reafon : but your Lordfliip proves it to be new, 

Ibid. £ ‘ i. Because here [i. e. in rny way] we have no general principles.” 
Anfw. I do, as your Lordfliip knows, own the truth and certainty of the 
received general maxims; and 1 contend for the ufefulnefs and neceffity of 
felf-evident proportions in all certainty, whether of inflitution or demonftra- 
tion. What therefore thole general principles are, which you have not in my 
way of certainty by ideas, which your Lordfliip has in your way of certainty 
by reafon, I beleech you to tell me, and thereby to make good this aflertion 
ugainft me. 

f. izc. ‘ 2. Your -Lordfliip fays, “ that here [i. e. in my way] we have no antece- 
“ dents and confequents, no fyllogiftical methods of demonftration.” Anfw. 
If your Lordfhip here means, that there be no antecedents and confequents 
in my book, or that I fpeak not, or allow r not of fyllogifm as a form of argu¬ 
mentation, that has its ufe, I humbly conceive the contrary is plain. But if by 
“ here we have no antecedents and confequents, no fyllogiftical methods of 
“ demonftration,” you mean, that I do not place certainty, in having antece¬ 
dents and confequents, or in making of fyllogifms, I grant I do not; I have 
faid fyllogifms, inftead of your words, fyllogiftical methods of demonftration; 
which examined, amount here to more than fyllogifms; for fyllogiftical me¬ 
thods are nothing but mode and figure, i. e. fyllogifms; and the rules of 
fyllogifms are the lame, whether the fyllogifms be ufcd in demonftration or 
in probability. But it was convenient for you to fay, “ fyllogiftical methods 
« of demonftration,” if you would have it thought, that certainty is placed 
in it: for to have named bare fyllogifm, without annexing demonftration 
to it, would have fpoiled all, fin.ee every one, who knows what fyllogilm 
is, knows it may as well be ufed in topical or fallacious arguments, as in. 
demonftration. 

Your Lordfhip charges me then, that in my way of ideas I do not place 
certainty in having antecedents and confequents. * And pray, my Lord, do 
you in your way by reafon do fo ? If you do, this is certain that every body 
has, or may have certainty in every thing he difeourfes about: for every one, 
in any difeourfe he makes, has, or may, if he pleafes, have antecedents and 
confequents. 

Again, your Lordfhip charges me, that 1 do not place certainty in fyllo¬ 
gifm; I crave leave to afk again, and does your Lordfliip? And is this the 
difference between your way of certainty by reafon, and my way of certain ty 
by ideas ? Why elfe is it objected to me, that I do not, if your Lordfliip does 
not place certainty in fyllogifm ? And if you do, I know nothing fo requifite, 
as that you fhould advife all people, women and all, to betake themfelves 
immediately to the univerfities, and to the learning of logick, to put therrt- 
felves out of the dangerous ftate of feepticifm : for there young lads, by being 

taught 
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taught fyllagifm, arrive at certainty ; whereas, without mode and figure, the 
world is in perfect ignorance and uncertainty, and is fare of nothing. The 
merchant cannot be certain that his account is right caft up, nor the lady 
that her coach is not a wheel-barrow, nor her dairy-maid that one and one 
pound of butter, are two pounds of butter, and two and two four; and all 
for want of mode and figure : nay, according to this rule, whoever lived be¬ 
fore Ariftotle, or him, whoever it was, that hr ft introduced fyllogifm, could 
not be certain of any thing; no, not that there was a God, which will be 
the prefent ftate of the far greateft part of mankind (to psfs by whole nations 
of the eaft, as China and Indoftan, See.) even in the chriftian world, who 
to this day have not the lyllogiftical methods of demonftration, and fo cannot 
be certain of any thing. 

3. Your Lordfhip farther fays, that f ‘ in my way of certainty by ideas we 
“ have no criterion.” Anfw. To perceive the agreement or disagreement of 
two ideas, and not to perceive the agreement or difagreement of two ideas, is, 
I think, a criterion to diftinguiih what a man is certain of, from what he is 
not certain of. Has your Lordfhip any other or better criterion todiftinguifh 
certainty from uncertainty ? If you have, I repeat again my earneft requeft, 
that you would be pleafed to do that right to your way of certainty by reafon, 
as not to conceal it. If your Lordfhip has not, why is the want of a criterion, 
when I have fo plain a one, objected to my way of certainty, and my way 
fo often accufed of a tendency to fcepticifm and infidelity, when you yourfelf 
have not a better ? And I think I may take the liberty to fay, if yours be 
not the fame, you have not fo good. 

Perhaps your Lordfhip will cenfure me here, and think it is more than 
becomes me, to prefs you fo hard concerning your own way; and to aik, 
whether your way of certainty lies in having antecedents and conlequents, and 
fyllogifms j and whether it has any other or better criterion, than what I have 
given: your Lordfhip will poffibly think it enough, that “ you have laid down 
“ the grounds of certainty which the antient Grecians went upon.” My 
Lord, if you think fo, I mu ft be fatisfied with it: though perhaps others will 
think it ftrange, that in a difpute about a method of certainty, which, for its 
fuppofed coming fhort of certainty, you charge with a tendency to fcepticifm 
and infidelity, you fibould produce only the different opinions of other men 
concerning certainty, to make good this charge, without declaring any of thofe 
different opinions or grounds of certainty to be true or falfe: and feme may be 
apt to fufpedt that you yourfelf are not yet refolved wherein to place it. 

But, my Lord, i know too well what your diftance above me requires of 
me, to fay any fitch thing to your Lordfhip. Your own opinions are to your¬ 
felf, and your not difeovering them muft pafs for a fufficient reafon for your 
not difeovering them ; and if you think fit to over-Jay a poor infant modern 
notion with the great and weighty names of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariftotle, Plu¬ 
tarch, and the like ; and heaps of quotations out of the antients; who is not 
prefently to think it dead, and that there is an end of it ? Efpecially when it 
will have too much envy for any one to open his mouth in defence of a notion, 
which is declared by your Lordfhip to be different from what thofe great men 
5 Lid, 
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t «, whole words are to be taken without any mo: 

:* thought ignorant or miftaken. in any thing. I 

M *at however infallible oracles they were, to take thin^-, 

any man’s authority, is barely to believe, but not to know or 

Thus your Lordlhip has fufficiently proved my way, of certainty by fo. 

be inconfiftent with the way of certainty by reafon, by proving it new ; which 
you prove only by laying, that “ it is fo wholly new, that here we have no 
General principles; no criterion j no antecedents and confequents; no iyllo- 
giftical methods of demonstration : and yet we are told of a better way of 
certainty to be attained merely by the help of ideas;” add, if your Lordlhip 
pleafes, fign.ified by words :■ which put into proportions, whereof fome are 
general principles, lome are or may be antecedents, and fome confequents, and 
fome put together in mode and figure, fyllogifiical methods of demonllration. 
For, pray my Lord, may not words, that Hand for ideas, be put into propor¬ 
tions, as well as any other? And may not thofe proportions, wherein the terms 
ftand for ideas, be as well put into antecedents and confequents, or iyllogilms, 
and make maxims, as well as any other proportions, whofe terms Hand not 
for ideas, if your Lordlhip can find any fuch ? And if thus ideas can be 
brought into maxims, antecedents and confequents, and fyllogiftical methods 
of dernonftration, what inconfiitency has the way of certainty by ideas, with 
thole ways of certainty by reafon, if at laft your Lordlhip will 1 ay, that cer¬ 
tainty confifts in proportions put together as antecedents and conlequents, and 
in mode and figure ? For as for principles or maxims, we Ihall know whether 
your principles and maxims are a way to certainty, when you Ihall pleafe to tell 
us what it is, that to your Lordlhip makes a maxim or principle, and diftin- 
guillies it from other propolitions; and whether it be any tiling but an imme- 
diate perception of the agreement or difagreement of the ideas, as expreffed iiv 
that proportion.. To conclude, by all that your Lordlhip has alledged out of 
the antients, you have not, as I humbly conceive, proved that my way of 
certainty is new, or that they had any way of certainty different from mine; 
much lefs have you proved that my way of certainty by ideas is in con indent 
with the way of certainty by reafon, which was the proportion to be proved. 

Your Lordlhip having thought it enough againft my way of certainty by 
ideas, thus to prove its newnefs, you betake yourfedf preiently to your old- 
topiek of oblcure and confufed ideas; and alk, “ but how comes there to be 
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“ fuch a way of certainty by ideas, and yet the ideas themfeaves are fo oncer- 
tain and oblcure ?” Anfw. No idea, as it is in the mind, is uncertain ; 


though to thole who ule names uncertainly, it may be uncertain what idea that 
name Hands for. And as to oblcure and confufed ideas, no idea is fo oblcure 


in fdl its parts, or fo confounded with all other ideas, but that one, who, m a 
proportion, joins it with another in that part which is clear and diffina, may 
perceive itsagreementordifagreejnent, as expreffed in that propofition: though 
fotfo- IaZ* w k;^K ^ in Cr.™ ivirt rfofni *e nr confound^: 
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Contradictions, which your Lordfhip feems to be troubled with, from my 
words quoted in thofe two pages. P. 121, ik* 

Your Lordfhip having, as it feems, quite forgot that you were to ihew 
wherein the certainty of deductions, in the way of ideas, was inconfiftent 
with the certainty of deductions, in the way of reafon, brings here a new P. 122. 
charge upon my way of certainty, viz. “ that I have no criterion to diftin- 
“ guifh falfe and doubtful ideas from true and certain.” Your Lordfhip P. 123. 
fays, the academicks went upon ideas, or reprefentations of things to their 
minds ; and pray, my Lord, does not your Lordfhip do fo too ? Or has Mr. 

J. S. fo won upon your Lordfhip, by his lolid philofophy againfl the fan¬ 
cies of the ideiffs, that you begin to think him in the right in this too; 
where he fays, “that notions are the materials of our knowledge; and that Solid Philo- 
“ a notion is the very thing itfelf exifling in the underftanding ?” For fuice 
I make no doubt but that, in all your Lordfhip’s knowledge, you will al¬ 
low, that you have fome immediate objedts of your thoughts, which are the 
materials of that knowledge, about which it is employed, thole immediate 
©bjedts, if they are not, as Mr. J. S, fays, the very things themfelves, muff 
be ideas. Not thinking your Lordfhip therefore yet fo perfed a convert of 
Mr. J. S’s, that you are perfuaded, that as often as you think of your cathe¬ 
dral church, or of Des Cartes’s vortices, that the very cathedral church at 
Worcefter, or the motion of thofe vortices, itfelf exifts in your underftand¬ 
ing} when one of them never exifted but in that one place at Worcefter, 
and the other never exifted any where in “ rerum natura.” I conclude, your 
Lordfhip has immediate objeds of your mind, which are not the very things 
themfelves exifling in your underftanding; which if, with the academicks, 
you will pleafe to call reprefentations, as I fuppofe you will, rather than 
with me ideas, it will make no difference. 

This being fo, I mull then make the fame objection again ft your way of 
certainty by reafon, that your Lordfhip does againfl my way of certainty by 
ideas (for upon the companion of thefe two we now are) and then I return 
your words here again, viz. “ that you have no criterion to diftinguifh falfe P. 122, izj„ • 
“ and doubtful reprefentations from true and certain ; how then can any 
“ man be fecure, that he is not impofed upon in your Lordfhip’s way of 
“ reprefentations?” 

Your Lordfhip fays, “ I tell you of a way of certainty by ideas, and never P. 124, t2$* 

“ offer any fuch method for examining them, as the academicks required for 
“ their probability.” Anfvv. I was not, I confefs, fo well acquainted with 
what the academicks went upon for the criterion of a greater probability, as 
your Lordfhip is; or if I had, I writing, as your Lordfhip knows, out of my 
own thoughts, could not well tranlcribe out of them. But that you fhould 
tell me, I never offer any criterion to diftinguifh falfe from true ideas, I cannot 
but wonder; and therefore crave leave to beg your Lordfhip to look again into 
VOL. I. 4 X b. ii. 
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■ n. c, 32. of my Effay; and there, I perfuade myfelf, you will find a 
terion, whereby true and ialfe ideas tftavbe diftinguilhc-d. _ _ 

p Your Lordfhip brings for in fiance the idea of folidity, but what it «s an 

P ,* 2 . in lb. nee of; I confefs I do not fee : “ Your Lordfhip charges oil my way of 
“ certainty, that I have no criterion to diftinguifh falfc and doubtful ideas 
* from true and certain ; which is followed by an account you give, flow 
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« And then you tell me, tnat x ncvci uuu iwv** *-* -.*; 

« in <r them, as the acadernicks required for their probability: ' to which 
your Lordfhip fubjoins thefe words ; “ as for mltance, my firft idea, which 
a I yo upon, of folidity.” Would not one now expect, that this mould 
be an inftance to make good your Lordfnip’s charge, that I had no criterion 
to cliftinguilh', whether my idea of folidity were falie ana doubtful, or true 

and certain ? . n.- . „ 

To {hew that I bavb no fuch criterion, your Lordfhip afks me .w o queibons; 

the lirll is, “ how my idea of folidity comes to be clear and diftirki. I 
will fuppofe for once, that I know not how it comes to be clear and diftinCt: 
how will this prove, that I have no criterion to know whether it be true or 
falfe ? For the queflion here is not'about knowing how an idea comes to be 
clear and dtflina; but how I fhall know whether it be true or falie. But 
your Lord fluids following words feem to aim at a farther objection ; yovu 
words all together are, “how this idea” [i. e. mymea of ioadrty, which 
confifts in repletion of fpace, with an excluiion of all other iolid fubftanc.es] 
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U comes to be clear and diflindt to me, when others who go in the fame 
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’• way of ideas, have quite another idea of it? My Lord, I defire y 0111 Lor - 
£hip to name who thofe « others” are, who go in the fame way of ideas 
■with me, who have quite another idea of this my idea than 1 have; for to 
this idea I could be lure that “ it,” in any other writer but your Lordfhip, 
nmft here refer: but, my Lord, it is one of your privileged particles, and 
I have nothing to fay to it. But let it be fo, that others have quite another 
idea of it than % how does that prove, that I have no criterion to di m- 
guifh whether my idea of folidity be true or no ? .... .. » 

Ibid £ Your Lordfhip farther adds, “ that thofe others think tnat they have as 
■ < plain and difimri: an idea, that extenfion and body are the lame: and then 
your Lordfhip afks, “ now what criterion is there to come to a certainty m 
it this matter ?” Anfw. In what matter, I befeech your Lordfhip ? If it be 
whether my idea of folidity be a true idea, which is die. matter here in quel- 
B ii c.w. tion, in this matter I have given a criterion to know, m my Eilay: if it be 
to decide the queflion, whether the word “ body more properly ftands for 
the limple idea of fpace, or for the complex idea of fpace and iomiity toge¬ 
ther. that is not the queilion here; nor can there be any other criterion *0 

decide it by, but the propriety of our language.. . 

But your Lordfhip adds, « ideas can have, no way of certainty in tnem- 
«« felves, if it be poffible for even philofophical and rational.men^to fill m o 
«« fuch contrary ideas about the fame thing; and both fides tlnnk t..eir 1 eas o 

« be clear and diflind.” If this were fo, I do not fee ho%V this would any way 

n prove, 
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ideas of folidity were true or no; ..whicn was to i>e L 
But at laft, this which your Lordfhip calls ' < 

“ fame thing,” is nothing but a difference about a namj 
body will fay, that the idea of extenfion and the idea of 
ideas : all the difference then between thofe philoiophical 
which your Lordihip mentions here, is no more but this, ■ 
pie idea of pure extenfion fhall be called body, prwh" 
ideas of extenfion and folidity joined together, mail be c 
will be no more than a bare verbal difpute to any one, who does i 
founds for things, and make the word body fomething more than : 


jether my 


)i|t the 
ho- 
ame 


mem De no longer a difpute about the fignification of the. wqrd: v. g. it 
one of thofe philoiophical rational men tells your Lordfhip, that he makes 
the term body to Hand precifely for the fimple idea of pure extenfion, your 
Lordfhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing; 
but whenever he ufes the word body, your Lordfhip muff fuppofe in his 
mind the fimple idea of extenfion, as the thing he means by body If, on 
the other fide, another of thofe philoiophical rational men ihall tell your 
Lordfhip, that he makes the term body to .Hand precifely for a complex idea 
made up of the fimple ideas of extenfion and folidity joined together; your 
Lordfhip or he can be in no doubt or uncertainty concerning this thing: 
but whenever he ufes the word body, your Lordihip mult think on, ana 
allow the idea belonging to it, to be that complex one. t 

As your Lordfhip can allow this different ufe of the term body in thefe 
Afferent men, without changing any idea, or any thing in your own mind, 
' e noli cation of the fame term to different ideas, which changes neither 



folidity what I mean by the term folidity; for then I have told you what it 

is, in the- chapter above-cited by your Lordfhip: if you mean any thing elfe by B. 
the term folidity, when your Lordihip will pleafe to tell me what you mean by 

it, I will tell your Lordihip what folidity is. This, I humbly conceive, you 
•will find vourfelf obliged to do, if what I have laid of folidity does not latisly 
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internal conflritution, that phyfically-makes folidity in things? iff anfwer f 
do not know, that will no more make my .idea of foliditv not to be true or 
certain (if your Lordfhip thinks certainty may be attributed to finale ideas) 
than the not knowing the phyflcal constitution, whereby the parts of bodies 
are lo framed as to cohere, makes my idea of cohelion not true or certain. 
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To my faying in my Ei%, “ that if any one afks me what this folidity 
“ JS > 1 ^nd him to his fenfes to inform himyour Lordfhip replies. 



lO our fenfes* An/w, I cannot help it 5 it your Lordihip miftakes the de* 
iign of my book : for what concerns certainty, i. e. the knowledge of the 


trutn of propofitions, my book fends everyone to his ideas? but for the 
getting of Ample ideas of ienfation, my book lends him only to his fenfes; 
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But your Lordfhip ufes certainty here, in a fenfe I never ufed it, nor do un¬ 
de rft and it in ? for what the certainty of any fimple idea is, I confefs I do 
not know, and fhall be glad you would tell me what you mean by it. 

However, in this fenfe you afk me, and that as if your queftion carried 
a demonflration of my contradicting myfelf: « and are we fent back again 
“ from our ideas to our .fenfes ?” Anfw. My Lord, everyone is fent to his 
fenfes to get the fimple ideas of feniation, becaufe they are no other way to 
be got. } 

f our Lordfhip prefl’es on with this farther queftion, “ what do thefe 
“ ideas hgnify then ?” i. e. if a man be fent to his fenfes for the idea of fo¬ 
lidity. I anfwer, to lhew him the certainty of propofitions, wherein the agree¬ 
ment or difagreement of ideas is perceived ? which is the certainty I fpeak 
of, and no other: hut what the certainty is which your Lordfhip {peaks of 
in this and the following page, I confefs I do not underfranol. For 

Your Lordfhip adds, that J fay farther, “ that if this be not a iuffieient 
“ explication of folidity, I promife to tell any one what it is, when he tells 
" m ? what thinking is ? or explains to me, what extenfion and motion are.” 
“ Are we not now in the true way to certainty, when fuch things as thefe 
** are given over, of which we have the cleareft evidence by feniation and 
“ reflection? For here I make it as impoffible to come to certain, clear, and 
“ diftind notions of thefe things, as to difeourfe into a blind man the ideas 
“ of light and colours, is not this a rare way of certainty ?” Anlw. What 
tilings, my Lord, I befcech you, are thofe which you here tell me are given 
over, of whioh we nave the cleared: evidence by ienfation or reflection? It 
is likely you will tell me, they are extenfion and motion. But, my Lord, 
I crave the liberty to fay, that when you have coniidered again, you will 
be fatisfled, there are no things given over in the cafe, but only the names 

extenfion 
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cxtenlion ana motion; and concerning 
a power of defining them. When you will be pleated 
warmth of thofe queftions of triumph, which I meet 
and tell me what things your Lordfhip makes thefe r 
motion to (land for ; you perhaps will not find, that I 1 
for thofe, who have their fen fes, to get the Ample ideas, 
names, very dear and difirind by their fenfes; though. I 
as well as all other names of Ample ideas, cannot be defi ned , 
pie ideas be brought into our minds by words, any more than 
light and- colours can be difeourfed into a blind man i which is all I do bay 
thofe words of mine, which your Lordlhip quotes, as fuch v/heiein I have 
<rivm over things, whereof we have the cleared: evidence. And fo from my 
being of opinion, that the names of Ample ideas cannot be defined, nor thole 
ideas"pot by any words whatsoever, which- is-all that I there fay -p your Lord- 
fhip very pathetically expreffies yourfelf, as if in my way all were gone, cer¬ 
tainty were loft; and if my method Ihould be allowed, there is an end of all 

knowledge in the world. . , 

The reafon your Lordlhip gives againft my way of certainty, is, that 1 P- «7* 
“ here make it as impoflible to come to certain, clear, and diltindt notions 
“ of thefe things, [i. e. extenfion and motion], as to difeourfe i nto a blind 
« man the idea of light and colours.” Anfw. What clear and diftind noti¬ 
ons or ideas are, I do underftand : but what your Lordlhip mean's by certain 
notions, fpeaking here, as you do, of Ample ideas, I mu ft own Ido not un¬ 
derftand. That for the attaining thofe Ample ideas I fend men to their fenfes, 

I Khali think I am in the right, till I hear from your Lordlhip better argu¬ 
ments to convince me of my miftake, than thefe: “Are we not now in the Ibid;. 
“ true way to certainty ? Is not this a rare way of certainty ?” And if your 
Lordfhip has a better way to get clear and diHindi Ample ideas, than by the 
fenfes, you will oblige me, and l think the world too, by a difeovery of it. 

Till then, I Khali continue in the fame mind I Was of, when I writ that paf~ 


uli luwvwiv .v your Lordihip’s faying, “ that thus yon 
have no fecurity againft fiilfe and uncertain ideas, no criterion to judge them 
« bv;” Ithinkl mayl'ecurelyreply, that with fubmiffion thus Khewing'it,is not 


(hewing it all; nor will ever (hew, that I have no fuch criterion, even when we. 
Khali add your LordKhip’s farther inference, “nowhere again our ideas de- p - 


ceive us." Which fuppofing it a good inference from thefe words of mine, 
« that moft of our Ample ideas are not the likenefles of things without us;” 
vet itfeems to me to come in here', a little out of feafon: becaufe the pro- 
nofition to be proved, is, as I humbly conceive, not that our ideas- deceive 
us, but that “ I have not a criterion to diftinguifh true from falfe ideas.” 

If it be brought to prove that I have no criterion, I have this to lay, that I 
neither well underftand what it is for our ideas to deceive us in : he way of 
certainty ; nor, in the beft fenfe that I can give it, do I fee how it proves that 
■ r;': -r;,:, s : : ; I have 




by ideas, which are confe 
cannot go far in the 


, men are hindered, and 
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thofe obje&s, of which we have the ideas in oar minds. If this Ihould be fo, 
what is this, I beleech your Lordihip, to your Ihewing that I have no crite¬ 
rion ? but that this is a fault in the way by ideas, I Ihall be convinced, when 
your Lordihip fhall be pleated to ihew me, how in your way of certainty by 
reafon we can know more of the nature of things without us, or of that 
which caufes thefe ideas or perceptions in us. But, I humbly conceive, it is 
no objection to the way of ideas, if any one will de 
certainty by ideas, in things where certainty is not 


told how 


Ige or certainty is got by ideas, as far as men attain to it,. 


add, that when you can drew me any one proportion, which you have at¬ 
tained to a certainty of, in your way of certainty by realon, which I cannot 
attain to a certainty of in my way of certainty by ideas .; I will acknowledge 
my Eifay to be guilty of whatever your Lordihip pleafes. 
h Your Lordihip concludes, “fo that thefe ideas are really nothing but 
** names, if they be not rep refen tat ions.” Anfw. This does not yet ihew, 
that I have no criterion to diftinguiih true from falfe ideas ; the thing that, 
your Lordihip is thus Ihewing. For I may have a criterion to diilinguiih true 
from falfe ideas, though that criterion concern not names at all. For your 
Lordihip, in this proportion, allowing none to be ideas, but what are repre¬ 
fen tations; the other, which you lay are nothing but names, are not con¬ 
cerned in the criterion, that is to diilinguiih true from falfe ideas: becaufe it 
relates to nothing but ideas, and the riiiiingu ithlng of them one from another; 
uniefs true and falfe ideas can be any thing but ideas, i. e. ideas and not ideas 
at the fame time. 

But farther, I crave leave to anfwer, that your Lordihip ’9 proportion, 
viz. “ that thefe ideas are really nothing but names, if they 'be not the re- 
**■ prefentations of things feems to me no conleq pence from my words, to 
which it is fubjoined, though it is introduced with “ fo thatfor, me thinks, 
it carries fomething like a contradiction in it. I fay, “moil of cur iimple ideas 
“ of fenfation are not the likenefs of fomething without us:” your Lordihip 
infers, “ if fo, thcle ideas are really nothing but names which, as it feems 
to me; is as much as to fay, thefe ideas, that are ideas; are not ideas, but names 
only. Methinks they might be allowed to be ideas, and that is all they pretend 
to be, though they do not refemble that which produces them. I cannot help 
thinkiaga fon fomething really more than a bare name, though he has not the 
luck to refemble his father, who begot him: and the black and blue which I 
fee I cannot conclude but to be fomething belides the words black and blue 
(wherever your Lordihip (hall place that fomething, either in my perception 

onlv. 



that if you iliould declare what you feel, viz. that you reel heat a 
that water, viz. heat by one hand, and cold by the©ther; you mean nc 

and cold: heat and cord in the cafe are nothing biu names3 at 


your Lordthip, in truth 
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, feds nothing but thele two names. 

te nex t place, proceeds to examine my way of demon- 




ftration. Whether you. do this'to fhew that I have no c 
diftinguifh true from falfe ideas; or to fhew, 
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led vou towards.doing me wrong, breaks it oil of afudd.en, and begin* this 
new one of demonftration, by telling me, “ you will do me no wioag. Can it 
be thought now, that you forget this promile, before you get half tin ough youi 
examen? or is a mifeiting my words, and mifreprefenting my fenfe, no wrongE 
Your Lordiliip, in this very examen, lets down a long quotation out ot my 
Eflay, and in the dole you tell me : “ thefe are my own words which your 
«« Lm-dfhip has let down at large, that I may not complain that you milrepre- 
“ lent my fenfe this one would think guaranty enough in a lets man than 
your Lordfhip : and yet, my Lord, I muft crave leave to complain, that not 
only my fenfe, but my very words, are in that quotation aufreprefented. 

To (hew that my complaint is not grounoiefs, give me leave, my Lord, to 
fet down mv words, as I read them in that place of my book which youi 
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Lordfhip quotes for them, and as I find them here in your fccond letter.. 


Eflay, b 
c. 7 - § 
Anfw. 3 
132. 


‘ I F W e add all the felf-evident propofitions may 

* be made about all our diftind ideas, principles will 

* be aim oft infinite, at leaft innumerable,.which men 

* arrive to the knowledge of at different ages ; and a 

* great many of thefe innate pri n cipl.es they never come 
‘ to know all their lives. But whether they come in 

* view of the mind earlier or later,, this is true of them, 
« that they are all known by their native evidence, are 


‘ Th at it is true of 
our particular 


wholly independent, receive no light, nor are ca¬ 


pable of any proof,, one front another, tcc 


* tind ideas, that they 
‘ are all known by their 

* native evidence, are. 

* wholly independent, 
‘ receive no light, nor 
‘ are capable of any 

* proof, one from an.- 
*■ other, &cd 
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ng thus together, the reader will without any pdins fee 
Lordlhip has fet down in your letter are my own words; 
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Effay, 
c. 2 


By their 

whether thofe youi 

and whether in that place, which {peaks only of lelf-evident proportions or 
principles, I have any thing in words or in fenfe like this, “ that our par- 
<s ticular diftindtideas are known by their native evidence, &c.” Though your 
Lordfhip doles the quotation with that folemn declaration above-mentioned, 
that they are, my own words, which you have fet down at large, that I 
** may not complain you mifreprefent my fenle.” And yet nothing can 
more mifreprefent my fenfe than they do, applying all that to particular 
ideas, which I fpeak there duly of felf-evident propoiitions or principles; and 
that fo plainly, that I think I may venture any one’s miltaking it in my own 
words: and upon this mifreprefentation of my fenfe your Lordlhip raifes a 
difcourle, and manages a difpute for, I think, a dozen pages following,, 
again!! my placing demonftration on felf-evident ideas; though felf-evident 
idea* are things wholly unknown to me; and are no-where in my book, nor 
were ever in my thoughts. 

But let us come to your exceptions again!! my way of demonftration, which 
vour Lordlhip is pleated to call demonftration without principles. Anfw. If 
you mean by principles felf-evident propoiitions, then you know my demon¬ 
ftration is not without principles, in that fenfe of the term principles: for your 
130. Lordlhip in the next page blames my way, becaufel fuppofe every intermediate 
idea in demonftration to have a lelf-evident con n eft ion with the other idea ; 
for two fuch ideas as have a felf-evident connedtion, joined together in a propo¬ 
rtion, make a felf-evident propolition. If your Lordlhip means by principles 
thofe which in the place there quoted by your Lordfhip I mean, viz. “ whit- 
“ ever is, is; and it is impoflible for the fame thing to be, and not to be;” and 
fuch other general propoiitions, as are received under the name of maxims; I 
grant, that I do fay, that they are not abfolutely requilite in every demon- 
llration ; and I think I have Ihewn, that there be demonftrations which may 
be made without them : though I do not, that I remember, fay, that they 
are excluded, and cannot be made ule of in demonftration. 

Your Lordfnip’s firft argument again!! my way of demonftration, is, “ that 
it muft fuppofe felf-eviclence mull be in the ideas of my mind; and that e 
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intermediate idea, which I take to demon ft rate any thing by, mul! have a 
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“ felf-evident connedtion with the others.” Anfw. Taking felf-evidence in 
the Ideas of the mind to mean in the perceived agreement or difagreement 
of ideas in the mind; I grant, I do not only fuppofe, hut lay fo. 

To prove it not to be fo in demonftration, your Lordlhip fays, “ that it is 
“ fuch a way of demonftration, as the old philofophers never thought of.” 
Anfw. No-body, I think, will queftion, that your Lordlhip is very well read in 
the old philofophers: but he that will an Aver for what the old philofophers 
ever did, or did not think of, muft not only underftand their extant writings 
better than any man ever did; but muft have ways to know their thoughts, that 
Other men have not. For all of them thought more than they writ; fome 
of themwrit not at alii and others writ a great deal more than ever came to 

'us. 
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us. But if it fhould happen, that any of them placed the proof of any pro 
poiition in the agreement of two things in a third, as I think fotne of them 
did; then it will, I humbly conceive, appear, that they did think of my 
way of demonftration; unlefs your Lordfhip can fhew, that they could fee 
that two things agreed in a third, without perceiving their agreement with 
that third: and if they did in every fyllogifm of a demonilration perceive 
that agreement, then there was a felf-evident connection; which is that 
which your Lordfhip fays they never thought of. 

BuVfuppofing they never thought of it, muft we put out our eyes, and 
not fee whatever they overlooked ? Are all the difcoveries made by Galileo, 
my Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, and Mr. Newton, &c. to be rejected as falfe, 
becaufe they teach us what the old philofophers never thought of? Miftake 
me not, my Lord, in thinking that I.have the vanity here to rank myfelf, 
on this occaiion, with thele great difcoverers of truth, and advancers of know¬ 
ledge. On the contrary, I contend, that my way of certainty, my way of 
demonftration, which your Lordfhip fo often condemns for its newnefs. is 
not new'; but is the very fame that has always been ufed, both by antients 
and moderns. 1 am only confidering here your Lordfhip’s argument, of ne¬ 
ver having been thought of by the old philofophers ; which is an argument 
that will make nothing for or againft the truth of any proportion advanced 
by a modern writer, till your Lordfhip has proved, that thofe old philofo¬ 
phers (let the happy age of old philofophers determine where your Lordfhip 
pleafes) did difcover all truth, or that they had the foie privilege to fearch 
after it, and befides them no-body was to ftudy nature, no-body was to 
think or reafon for hirnfelf; but every one* was to be barely a reading 
philofopher, with an implicit faith. 

Your objection in the next words, that then every demonftration carries P- »jo. 
its own light with it, fhews that your way by reafon is what I do not under¬ 
hand. For this I thought heretofore was the property of demonftration, and 
not a proof that it was not a demonftration, that it carried its own light 
with it: but yet though in every demonftration there is a felf-evident con¬ 
nection of the ideas, by which it is made; yet that it does not follow from 
thence, as your Lordihip here objects, that then every demonftration would 
be as clear and unqueftionable as that two and two make four, your Lord- 
jfhip may fee in the fame chapter, and the reafon of it. 

You feem in the following words to allow, that there is fuch a connection 
of the intermediate ideas in mathematical demonftration ; but fay, “ you 
“ fhould be glad to fee any demonftration (not about figures and numbers) 

“ of this kind.” And if that be a good argument again ft it, 1 crave leave to 
ufe it too on my fide; and to fay, ££ that I would be glad to fee any demon- 
“ ftration (not about figures and numbers) not of this kindi. e. wherein 
there is not a felf-evident connection of all the intermediate ideas. If you 
have any fuch, I earneftly beg your Lordfhip to favour me with it ; for I 
crave liberty to fay, that the reafon, and form, and way of evidence in de~ 
monftration, where-ever there is demonftration, is always the fame. 

Bu t you fay, ‘‘THisisaquite different cafe from mine:” IfuppofeyourLord- P. $9* 
ftiip means by this, mathematical demonftration, the thing mentioned iivthe 
VOL. I. 4 Y preceding 
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nreceding period ; and then your fenfe will run thus : mathematical de- 
monftratfons, wherein certainty is to be had by the intuition of the felf-evi- 
dent connection of all the intermediate ideas, are different from that demon- 
flration which I am there treating of. If you mean not lb, I muff own, I 
know not what you mean by faying, “ this is a quite different cafe from 
mine.’' And if your Lordlhip does mean fo, I do not fee how it can be lo as 
?. 130. you fay : your vyords taken all together run thus : “ n:y principal ground is 
“ from mathematical demonffrations, and,my examples are brought from 
i« them. But this is quite a different cafe from mine:” i. e. I am l'peak- 
ing in that chapter of my Effay concerning demonffration in general, and 
t,he certainty we have by it. The examples I ufe are brought from ma- 
thematicks, and yet you fay, “ mathematical demonffrations are quite a dif- 
“ ferent cafe from mine.” If I here milunderftand your Lordlhip’s this, 

I muff beg your pardon for it; it is one of your privileged particles, and I 
am not mailer of it. Mifreprefent your fenfe I cannot; for your very 

words are let down, and let the reader judge. 

But your Lordlhip gives a reafon for what you had laid in thefe words 
fubjoined, where you fay, “ I grant that thofe ideas, on which mathematical 
<■< demonffrations proceed, are wholly in the mind, and do not relate to the 
*< exiftence of things; but our debate goes upon a certainty of knowledge of 
« things as really exiffing.” In which words there are thefe things remarkable: 

1, That your Lordlhip’s exception here, is againff what I have faid con¬ 
cerning demonffration in my Effay, and not againff any thing I have faid in 
either of my letters to your Imrdfhip. If therefore your Lordlhip and I have 
fince, in our letters, had any debate about the certainty of the knowledge of 
things as really exiffing; that which was writ before that debate, could have 
no relation to it, nor be limited by it. If therefore your Lordlhip makes 
any exception (as you do) to my way of demonffration, as propofed in my 
Eflay; you muff, as I humbly conceive, take it as delivered there, compre¬ 
hending mathematical demonffrations; which cannot be excluded, becaufe 
your Lordlhip fays, “ our debate now goes upon a certainty of the know- 
« ledge of things as really exiffing, fuppoiing mathematical demonffrations 
« did"not afford a certainty of knowledge of things as really exiffing.” 

2. But in the next place, mathematical demonffrations do afford a cer¬ 
tainty of the knowledge of things as really exiffing, as much as any other 
demonffrations whatsoever; and therefore they afford your Lordlhip no 
ground upon that account to leparate them, as you do here, from demon¬ 
ffrations in other fubjedts. 

ibid. You r Lordfhip indeed thinks I have given you fufficient grounds to charge 

me with the contrary: for you fay, “ I grant that thofe ideas, on which ma- 
thernatical demonffrations proceed, are wholly in the mind;’ this indeed 
I <rrant: “and do not relate to the exiftence of things;” but thefe latter words 
I do not remember that I any where fay. And I wilh you had quoted the 
place where I gran t any luch thing; I am fure it is not in that place, where it is 
likelieft, to fee found.: I mean,, where I examine, whether the knowledge we 
Ei&y, l. w. have of mathematical truths, be the knowledge of things as really exiffing :. 
c.4: § 6. 1 f a y (and I think I have proved) that it is,, though it confifts in the 
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perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas., that are only in the 
mind; becaufe it takes in all thofe t hings, really exifting, which aid veer 
thofe ideas. Upon which grounds it was, that I there affirmed moral know¬ 
ledge alfo capable of certainty. And pray, my Lord, what other way can 
your Lordlhip proceed, in any demon fixation you would make,* about any 
other thing but figures and numbers, but the fame that you do in demon- 
fixations about figures and numbers ? If you would demonftrate any thing 
concerning man or murder, muft you not firfi fettle in your mind the idea 
or notion you have of that animal or that action, and then fhew what you 
would demonftrate neceflarily to belong to that-idea in your mind, and to 
thofe things exifting only as they correfpond with, and anfwer that idea 
in your mind ? How elfe can you make any general propofition, that /ball 
contain the knowledge of things as really exifting, I that am ignorant fhould 
be glad to learn, when your Lordlhip fhall do me the favour to fhew me 
any fueh. ' ' 

In the mean time, there is no reafon why you fhould except demonftra- 
tions about figures and numbers, from demonftrations about other i’ubjechs, 
upon the account that I grant, “ that thofe ideas, on which mathematical 
;«< demonftrations proceed, are wholly in the mind,” when I fay the (ame or 
all other demonftrations. for the ideas that other demonftrations proceed 
on, are wholly in the mind. And no demonftration whattoevei concerns 
things as really exifting, any farther than as they correfpond with, and 
anfwer thofe ideas in the mind, which the demonftration proceeds on. 
This diftindion therefore here of your Lordlhip’s, between mathematical 
and other demonftrations, having no foundation, your inference founded on 
it falls with it ; viz. “ So that although we fhould grant all that I lay about 
“ the intuition of ideas in mathematical demonftrations, vet it comes not at 
“ all to my bufinefs, unlefs I can prove, that we have as clear and diftind 
“ ideas of beings, as we have of numbers and figures.” Though how beings 
here and numbers and figures come tobeoppoled againft one another, I ihall 
not be able to conceive, till I am better inftruded, than hitherto I am, that 
■numbers and figures are no beings ; and that the mathematicians and philo- 
fophers, old ones and all, have, in all the pains taken about them, em¬ 
ployed their thoughts about, nothing. And I would be glad to know wh.-vt 
thofe things are, which your Lordlhip fays “ our debate goes upon here as 

“ really exifting, that are beings more than numbers and figures.” 

Your Lordfhip’s next exception againft my way of demonftration, is, 
that “in it I am inconfiftent with myfelf.” For proof of it, you iky, “ I defign 
“ to prove demonftrations without general principles; and yeteveryone knows 
“ that general principles are fuppofed in mathematicks.” Aniw. Every one may 
know that general principles are fuppofed in mathematicks, without know¬ 
ing, or ever being able to know, that I, who fay alfo that mathematicians 
do often make ufe of them, am inconfiftent with myfelf; though I alfo fay, 
that a demonftration about numbers and figures may be made without them. 

To prove me inconfiftent with myfelf, you add: “ and that perion would 
“ be thought ridiculous, who fhould go about to prove, that general principles 
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nonftrations without the help of maximsj whatever inconfiilency the words 
which you here let down .for mine, may have with it. • „ 

My Lord, the words you bring out of my book are io often different from 
thofe I read in the places which you refer to, that I am fometimes ready to 
think, you have got forne ft ran ge copy of it, whereof I know nc 
it fo Mom agrees With mine.*’ p/don me, my Lord, if with ... .... 

examine the objection .of inconfiftency with mylelf; that if I find any, I 
may retradt the' one part or the other of it. Human frailty, I grant, and 
variety of thought in long difeourfes, may make a man unwittingly advance 
inconliitencies. This may conlift with ingenuity, and deferv 
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I own, I have, faid, in my EiTav, tl 
may Be made without thofe general maxims, that I there treated of. But I 
cannot recoiled!:, that I ever faid, that thofe general^maxims,exmld• not be 

dimontoattn! ftoTny'ot'iwr fclf-evidmt propofitions. And therefore there 
is no inconfiilency in thole two propofitions, which are mine, vw.. 

“ demonftrations may be made without the help of thofe o-erier 
and morality, I doubt not, may be demon dra ted front j 
ever inconfiftenc.ymay.be in thefe v *■^ 
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Mr. Locke’s fecond Reply to the 

.tion ftaad for, has-no doubt that idea there, and fees, or has, in your 
phrafe, an Intuition of it there.; and fo has a fell -evident idea of it, if 
intuition, according to your Lordlhip, mak^s a lelf-evident idea (for 
of fell-evident ideas, as" I have before remarked, I have laid nothing, 
.. Dor made any liich diftindfion as felf-cvident and not felf-evident ideas)_ 
and if intuition of an ixiea does not make a fell-evident idea, the want of 
it is in vain brought here to prove the idea of matter or motion not fell- 
.evident. 

But your Lordlhip proceeds to inftances, and your firft-inftance is in mat¬ 
ter: and here, for fear of millaking, let us remember what the proportion 
P Jj5 to be proved is, viz. that “ according''to me, we have no intuition, as you 
« call it, of the idea of matter." Your Lordlhip begins and tells me, that 
I ^ive this account of the idea of matter, that “ it conhfts in a lohd lub- 
‘Mtance, ev/uy-where the fame." Whereupon you tell me, “ you would be 
rlad to come to a certain knowledge of thefe two things; firil, tne man¬ 
ner of the cohefion of the parts of matter, and the demqnftration of the 
■- diviiibility of it in the wav of ideas/’ Anivv, It happened juft as I feared, 
the propofition to be proved it dipt already quite out of light: you own that 
J fay matter is a iolid fuhftance, every-where the fame. I his idea, vvhtcn is 
.the idea I humified by the'word matter, I have in my mind, and have aiv in¬ 
tuition of it° there : how then does this prove, that according to me, “there 
.« C an be no intuition of .the idea of matter ?" Leaving therefore this propo- 
jition, which was to be proved, you bring places out of my book to ihew, 
that we do not know wherein the union and coheiion of the parts of matter 
con fill; and that the diviiibility of matter invol ves us in difficulties : neither 
of which either is, or oroves, that “ according to me, we cannot have an m- 
“ tuition of the idea of matter;" which was the propofition to be proved, ami 
Teems quite forgotten during the three following pages, wholly employed 
upon this inftance of matter. You afk indeed, “ whether I can imagine, that 
“ we have intuition into the idea of matter ?” _ But thofe words leem to me 
to limufy quite another thing, than having an intuition of tae ydea of mat¬ 
ter, as appears by your explication of them in thele words lubjoincd: “ 01 
•“ that it is pallible to come to a demonilration about it, oy the help of any 
<< intervening ideas whereby it leems to me plain, that by intuition into it, 
your Lordlhip means “demonilration about it," i. e. fome knowledge con¬ 
cerning matter, and not a bare view or intuition ol the idea you have of it. And 
that your Lordlhip fpeaks of knowledge concerning fome aftedion of matter 
in tliis and the following queftion, and not of the bare intuition of tne idea or 
matter; is farther evident from the introdudion ot your two qucftions,wherein 
you lay, “ there are two things concerning matter, that you would be glad to 
come to a certain knowledge of.” So that all that can follow, or m your leme 
of them does follow, from my words quoted by you, is, that I own, that the 
coheiion of its parts is an affedion of matter that is hard to be explained; but 
from them it can neither be inferred, nor does your Lordlhip attempt to m ci , 
that any one cannot view or have an intuition of the idea he has in his <own 
mind, which he fignifies to others by the word matter : and that you did not 
jjxake any fuch inference from them, is farther plain, by your alkmg, in^tie 
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vive the name matter, cohere- 
,. o . icr; which is- nothing to the queftion of the intuition of the idea: though 
to°cover the change of the queftion, as dextroully as might be, “ intuition. 
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The idea which taken front the : 1 
_utw-ard visible parts 1 give the name watch to, I perceive or have an in¬ 
tuition of, in my mind equally, whether or no I know- any thing more of' 
a* watch, than what is rep relented in- that idea. 

Upon this change of the queftion, all that follows-to the bottonvof the next- 
page, being to fhew, that from what I fay it follows, that there be many difti- F. 137** 
eulties concerning matter, which I cannot re.folve; many queftion® concerning 
it, which I think cannot be demonftratively decided; and not to fhew, that«any 
one cannot perceive, or have an intuition, as you call it, of his own idea oft 
matter: X think I need not trouble your Lordlhip with an aniwer to it. 

In this one inftance of matter, you have been p leafed to afk me two hard- 
queftions. To fhorten your trouble concerning this buftnefs of intuition oft 
ideas, will you, my Lord, give me leave to afk you this one eafty queftion con¬ 
cerning all your four inftances, matter, motion, duration, and light, viz. what 
you mean by thefe four words ? That your Lordlhip may not lufpedt it to be 
cither captious or impertinent, I will tell you the uie I /hall make of it: ift 
your Lordlhip tell me what you mean by thefe names, I fhall prefently reply, 
that there then are the ideas that you have of them in your mind; and it is 
plain you fee or have an intuition of them, as they are in your mind, or, as I 
mould have expreffed it, perceive them as they are there, becaufe you can tell*' 
them to another. "And fo it is with every one, who can tell what he means by 
thofe words;- and therefore to all fuch (amongft which 1 crave leave to be one) 
there can be no doubt- of the intuition-of thofe ideas. But if your Lordlhip- 
will not tell, me what you mean by thefe terms, I fear you will be thought to 
a/e very hard meafure in difputing, by demanding to be fatisfied.concerning- 
queftions put in terms,, which you yourfe'f cannot tell the meaning of. 

This conlldered, will perhaps ferve to fhew, that all that you fay in the 
following paragraphs, to ij. 2. p. 141, contains nothing again ft intuition of 
Ideas, which,is what you arc upon, though it be no notion of mine ;,much left 
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way of demonfiration by ideas, which 

1. What you/Lordfhip has faid abolxt the idea of matter, hath been 

confidered already. 

2 . From motion* which is your fecond inftance, your argument Fands 
thus: that becaufe I lay, the definitions I meet with of motion are infigni- 
ficant, therefore the idea fails us. This feems to me a ftrange confequence; 
and all one as to fay, that a deaf and dumb man, becaufe he could not un- 
deriland the words ufed in the definitions that are given of motion, there¬ 
fore he could not have the idea of motion, or the idea of motion failed him. 
And yet this confequence, as foreign as it is to that antecedent, is forced 
from it to no p-urpofe : the propofition to be inferred being this, that then 
** we can have no intuition of the idea of motion.’ 
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idea. The propofition to be proved, is, “ that eve can have no intuition of the 
“ idea of time and the propofition which from my words you infer, is,“ that 
we have not the knowledge of the idea of time by intuition, but by rational 
deduction.” What can be more remote than thefe two propositions? The 
on,e of them fignifying (if it fignifies any thing) the view the mind has of it; 
the other, as I guefc, the original and rife of it. For “ what it is to have the 
«« knowledge of an idea, not by intuition, but by dedudion of reafon,” I con¬ 
fers I do not well underftand; only I am fure, in terms it is not the fame with 
having the intuition of an idea: but if changing of terms were not fome 
men’s privilege, perhaps fo much controverfy would not be written. The 
meaning of either of thefe propofitions I concern not myfelf about, for nei¬ 
ther of them is mine. I only here fhew, that you do not prove the propo¬ 
rtion that you yourfeif framed, and undertook to prove. 

.Since, my Lord, you are fo favourable to me, as to'fcem willing to corned 
whatever you can find any way amifs in my Ell ay: therefore 1 fhall endeavour 
to. latisfy you concerning the rife of our idea of duration, from the iucceilion of 
ideas in our minds. Againft this, though it be nothing to the matter in hand, 
you objed, « that fome people reckoned lucceffion of time right by knots, and 
<«• notches, and figures, without ever thinking of ideas.” Anfw. It is certain 
that men, who wanted better ways, might, by knots or notches, keep accounts 
of the numbers of certain ilated lengths of time, as well as of the numbers of 
men in their country, or of any other numbers; and, that too Without ever con- 
fidering the immediate objeds of their thoughts, under the name of ideas: but 
that they fhould count time, without ever thinking of fomething, is very hard* 
to me to conceive; and the things they thought on, or were prelent in their 
minds, when they thought, are what I call ideas: thus much in anlwer to what 
your Lordfhipfays. But toany one that fhall put the objection ftronger,and fay, 
Many have had the idea of time, who never refleded on the conflant train 
of ideas, fucceeding one another in their minds, whilft waking, I grant it.; 
hut add, that want .of refiedion makes not any thing ceafe to be: if it did, 
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/ men s actions would have no caitfe, nor rife, nor manner ; becaufe 
majiy men never reflect To far on their own actions, as to confider what they 
ate bottomed on, or how they are performed. A man may meafure duration 
by motion, of which he has no other idea, but of a con flan t fucceffion of 
ideas in tiain; and yet never reflect on that fucceffion of ideas in his mind. 
A man may guefs at the length of his flay by himfelf in the dark ; here is 
no fucceffion to meafure by, but that of his own thoughts; and without 
fome fucceffion, I think there is no meafure of duration. But thou oh in 
this cafe he meafures the length of the duration by the train of his ideas, 
yet he may never reilea on that, but conclude he. does it lie knows not how. 
o^ adci, ‘‘ but belief lifts fuch arbitrary' meafures of time, what need any 
i ecoutie to ideas, when the returns of days, and months, and years, by 
" the planetary motions, are fo eafy and fo univerfal ?” Such, here, as I 
fuppofe, refers to the knots, and notches, and figures before-mentioned: if 
it does not, I know not what it refers to ; and if it does, it makes thole 
knots and notches measures of time, which I humbly conceive they were 
not, but only arbitrary ways of recording (as all other ways of recording are) 
certain numbers of known lengths of time : for though anyone fits down 
by ai bitiary marks, as notches’ on a flick, or flrokes of chalk on a trenchard, 
cn figures on paper, the number of yards of cloth, or pints of milk that are 
delivered to a cuftomer • yet I fuppofe no-body thinks, that the cloth or 
milk were mcafured by thole notches, flrokes of chalk, or figures, which 
therefore arc by no means the arbitrary meafures of thofe things. But what 
this is again<1,1 confefs I do not. fee : this, l am fure, it is not againfl any 
tiling 1 have laid. For, as I remember, I have faid (though not the plane¬ 
tary motions, yet) that the motions of the fun and the moon are the befl 
meafures of time. But if you mean, that the idea of duration is rather taken 
iioin the pianetaiy motions, than from the fucceffion of ideas in our minds, 

1 ciave leave to doubt of that; becaufe motion no other way difeovers itfelf 
to us, but by a fucceffion of ideas. 

Your next argument againfl my thinking the idea of time to be derived 
from the train of ideas, fucceeding one another in our minds, is, that your 
Loidfhip thinks the contrary, ibis, I mufl own, is an argument by' way 
of authority, and I humbly fubmit to it; though I think fuch arguments 
produce no certainty, either in my way of certainty by ideas, or in ’your way 
of certainty byreafon. J 

4* As to your fourth inflance, you having let down my exceptions to the 
pcnpatetick and Caitdian definitions oflight,' youfubjoin thisqueflion: “And 
y is this a felf-evident idea of light ?” I beg leave to anfwer in the fame way 

i y ' f Tf aiOU n wh ° ever laid or thought that it was, or meant that it fhould 

be, He muft have a ftrange notion of felf-evident ideas, let them be what 
they will jjfor I know them not who can think, that the (hewing others de- 

e Unintellip-ihle, is a felf-evident ideaof light. Butfarther, 
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took to prove iro.n myfdt, that we have 1,0 intuition of light. But becaufe 
that perhaps would have founded pretty oddly, you thought fit (which f with 
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With fubmilFion, my Lordjie muft have goodbyes, 
wjiu si no feen an account I have given in my Effay of felf-evident idea?, 
when neither in all that your Lordlhip has quoted out of it* no nor m my 
Avhole Effay, felf-evi'dent'ideas are fo much as once mentioned. And where 
the account I have given of a thing, which I never thought upon, is to be 
feen, l cannot imagine. What your Lordlhip farther tells me concerning 
them, viz. “ that felf-evident ideas are the. ground-work of demo nitration, 
Iaifo ailhre you is perfed news to me, which I never met with any where 
burin your Lordlhip: though if I had made them the ground-work of de- 
monftration, as you fay, I think they might remain lb, notwith Handing any 

thing your Lordlhip has produced to the contrary. 

We are now come to your fecond head, where I expe&ea to have found 
this confequcnce made good., “ that there may be contradidory opinions 
« about ideas which I account moll clear and diftind; ergo, it is impodible 
« to come to a demonstration about real beings m the way of intuition ot 
<t ideas.” For this you told me was your fecond reafon to prove this pro¬ 
portion. This conlequence your Lordlhip, it feems, looks upon as fo clear, 
that ; t needs no proof; 1 can find none here where you take it up again. 1 o 
prove fomething, you fay, “ fuppofe an idea happen to be thought by iome 
« to be clear and' diftind, and others fhould think the contrary to be fo : 
in obedience to your Lordlhip, I do fuppofe it. But, when it is luppoled,. 
will that make good the above-mentioned conlequence ? \ou, youdelf, 
my'Lord, do hot fo much as pretend it ; but in this quell ion lu ojoina. , 
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“ hopes of demon fixation by clear and diftiw3 ideas j appear to me two 

verv different proportions. # , . .. r 

There appears fomething to me yet.more'mcomprehendble m your w«y o* 
managing this argument here. Your reafon is, as we have feen, m thefe words 
« there may be eontradidory opinions about fome ideas, that I account molt 
*■ clear and diftind :” and: your indance of it in thefe words*, “luppme an idea 
“ happen to be thought by lbrne f !o be clear and dtlbnd, and others Ibould 
« tbuik the contrary to befo.” Anlw, So they may, wrthout liaving any con- 
tradidory opinions about any idea, that I account mod clear and diftind. A 
man may think his idea of heat to be dear and diftindt^andanother may thiftk 
his idea of cold (which I take to be the contrary idea to that ot heat) to be clear 
and diftind, and be both in the right, without the leaft appearance of any con- 
tradidorv opinion. All therefore that your Lordlhip lays, m the .remaining 
part of this paragraph, having nothingin.it of con.tradi.dory opinions abou peas 
SiatXthink, moft clear,, ferves not at all to make good your fecond leafon., 1K 
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trutK is, all that you lav here concerning Dcs Cartes s idea oi ipace, ana 
another man’s idea of /pace, amounts to no more but this, that different 
men may Signify different ideas by the dime name, and will never fix on me 
what vopr Lordfhip would perfuade the world I fay, “ that both parts of a 
«• contradiction may he true.” Though I do fay, that in Inch a loofe ufe of 
the terms body and vacuum, it may be demonitrated , both that there is, and, 
is not a vacuum.: which is a contradiction in words, and is apt to- impofe, 
as if it were io in fenfe, on thofe who miftake words for things j who are 
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e of. words, without which they will lerve 
fides. That this is lb, 1 dare appeal to any 
refs me again, as you do here, with all the 
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queflion fuppofed, is,, whether they be the fame or no.. . That tins is a 
queftion only about names, and not about ideas themfelves, is evident Irom 
hence, that’no-body can doubt whether the fingle idea of pure diitance, and 
the two,! ideas of diftance and folidity, are one and the fame idea or different 
ideas, any more than be can doubt whether one and two are different, i he 
queftion then in the cafe, is not whether extenfion confidered ieparatelv by 
itfelf, or extenfion and folidity together, be the fame idea or no; but whe¬ 
ther the Maple idea of extenfion alone, fhall be called body, or the complex: 
idea of It! id tty and extenfion together, fhall be called body. I or that thefe 
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your Lorddiip fays to make it out, which I (hall fet clown in vour own words, 
p* ! U- that Its force may be left entire to the reader: “ But granting the ideas to be 
“ true, ret when their 'connection is not felf-evident. then an into 
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“ intermediate idea be not known by intuition, that mufl need a proof; and fo 
“ there can be no demon fixation : which your Lordlhip is very apt to believe 
“ in this way of ideas; unlei’s thefe ideas get more light by being pu t between 
“ two others.'’ Whatever there be in thefe words to prove the proportion 
in queftion, I leave the reader to find out; but that he may not be led into 
miftake, that there is any thing in my words that may be fer.viceable to it, I 
rnuft crave leave to acquaint him, that thefe words fet down by your Lordfhip, 
as.out of.my Eftay, are not to be found in that place, nor any where in my 
. book, or any thing to this purpofe, *■* that the intermediate idea is to be 
i, ‘ known by intuitionbut this, that there mud be an intuitive knowledge 
or perception of the agreement or disagreement of the intermediate idea with 
thole, whofe agreement or difagreement by its intervention it demon ft rates. 

.Leaving therefore all that your Lordlhip brings out of Gafi'endus, the 
Cartefians, Morinus, and Bernier, in their argument from motion, for or 
againfta vacuum, as not being at all concerned in it; I ihall only crave leave 
to ohferve, that you feem to make ufe here of the fame way of argumenta¬ 
tion, which I think I may call your main, if not only one, it occurs fo 
. that when I have laid any thing to fhew wherein certainty or 
ion, &e. confifts, you think it fumciently overthrown, if you can 
nftance out of my book, of any thing advanced by me, which 
>f certainty or demonftration: whereas, my Lord, I humbly 
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conceive, it is no proof againfl my notion of certainty, or my way of de- 
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that 1 cannot attain to them, in all cafes. I only tell wherein 
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they coniift, wherever they are; but if I mils of either of them, either by 
reafon of the nature of the fubjedt, or by inadvertency in my way of proof, 
that is no objection to the truth of my notions of them: for I never under¬ 
took that my way of certainty or demonftration, if it ought to be called my 
way, fhoulcl make me or any one omnifeient or infallible. 

That which makes it neeefiary for me here again to take notice of this 
your way of reafoning, is the queftion wherewith you wind up the account 
you have'given of the difputeo-f the parties above-named about a vacuum: 

and is it- poffible to imagine, that there fihould be a felf-evident connection 
“ in the cafe?” Anfw. It concerns not me to examine, whether, or on which 
fide, in that-difpute, fuch a felf-evident connection is, or is not poflible. But 
this I take the liberty to fay, that wherever it is not, there is no demon¬ 
ftration, whether it be the Cartefians or the Gaflendifts that failed in this 
point. And I humbly conceive, that to conclude from any one’s failing in 
this, or any other cafe, of a felf-evident connection in each ftep of his proof, 
that therefore it is not neeefiary in demonftration.i is a conclufion, without 
grounds, and a way of arguing that proves nothing. 
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«nd up the argument, which you 

■took; 1 . e. “to P. k;. 
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HHHHH 0 al principles and maxims of reafon are of P. i+5. 

little or no ufe'; and vour Lordfhip fays, “ they are of very great ufe, and the 
“ only proper foundation of certainty.” To which 1 era--.» 


MM 


crave leave to fay, that 

if by principles and maxims your Lordfhip means all felf-evidcnt- propor¬ 
tions, our ways are even in this part the fame > for as you know, my Lord, I 
make felf-evident proportions neceffary to certainty, and found all certainty 
only in them. If by principles and maxims you mean a fbledt number of 
felf-evident proportions,' dillinguifhed from the reft by the name maxims, 
which is the fenie in which I ule the term maxims in my Ebay; then to 
bring it to a decition, which of us two, in this point, is in the right, ii: 

and then 




will be neceffary for your Lordfhip to give a lift of thofe maxims; am 
to (hew, that a man can be certain of no truth, without the help of 
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_If— way or reaion, ana iu>wiar my way 

of certainty by ideas differs from it, : 

(2.) The fecond difference that you afiign, between my way of certainty by 
ideas, and yours by reafon, is, that “ 1 lay, that demonflratioh. is by way of Ibi<L 
“ intuition of ideas, and that reafon is only the faculty employed in difeevering 
t( and comparing ideas with thernfelves, or with others intervening; and that 
'** this ii the only way of certainty.” Whereas your Lordfhip “ affirms, and, 

“ as you fay, liaveproved, that there can be no demOnftration by intuition of 
ideas; but that all the certainty we can attain to, is from general principles 
“ of reafon, and neceffary deductions made from them.” Anlw. I have laid, 
that demonflration eon lifts in the perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of the intermediate idea, with thole-whole agreement or difagreement it is to. 
ihew, in each Hep of the demonflration : and if you will fay this is different 
from th^. way of dememftration by reafon, it will then be to the point above- 
mentioned, which you have been fo long upon. If this he your meaning, 
here, it feems pretty, flrangely expreffed, and remains to be proved: but if 
any, thing elfe be your meaning, that meaning not being the proportion to 








be proved, it matters not whether you have proved it or no. 

Your Lordfhip farther fays here, “ that all the certainty we can attain to, is 
from general pnnciplesof reafon,andneefcuary dedudionsmade them/' 

This, you fay, “ you have proved.” What has been proved, is to be iecn in 
what has been already conftdered. But if your proof, “ that all the certainty 
“ we can attain to,is from general principles of reafon, and neceffary deductions 

« made 














fecond Reply to the 

•“ made from them/’ were as clear and cogent, as it feems to me the con¬ 
trary; this will not reach to the point in debate, till your Lordihip has 
proved^ that this is oppofite to my way of certainty by ideas, it is ftrange 
(and perhaps to fome may be matter of thought) that in an argument wherein 
you lay lb much ftrefs on maxims, general principles of realon, and necef- 
fary deductions from them, you fhould never once tell us, what, in your 
account, a maxim or general principle of reafon is, nor the marks it is to 
be known by; nor offer to Ihew what a neceffary deduction* is, nor how it 
is to be made, or may be known. For I have feen men pleale theoxfelves 
with deductions upon deductions, and fpin confequences, it mattered not 
whether out of their own or other men’s thoughts; which, when looked 
into, were vifibly nothing but mere ropes of land, 
i*. It is true, your Lordihip lays, “ you now come to certainty of reafon by 
“• deductions.” But when all that truly learned difeourfe, which follows, is 
read over and over again, I would be glad to be told, what it is your Lordihip 
calls a neceffary deduction; and by what criterion you diffingffilh it from l'uch 
deductions as come fhort of certainty, or even of truth itfelf. I confefs I have 
read over thofe pages more than once, and can find no fuch criterion laid 
down in them by your Lordihip, though a criterion be there much talked of. 
But whether it be my want of capacity for your way of writing, that makes 
me not find any light given by your Lordihip into this matter; or whether in 
truth you have' not ihewed, wherein what you call a neceffary deduction con- 
fifts, and how it may be known from what is not foj the reader muff judge. 
This I crave leave to lay, that when you have ihewn what general principles 
of reafon and neceffary deductions are, the world will then fee, and not till 

nfrpWiimtv bvreafon. from general orinciDles and. 
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whether this your way of certainty by reafon, from general principles and 
ary deductions made from them,' be oppofite to, or fo much as different 
mt? t&*v of certai n tv hv ideas : which was the thins: to be Ihcwn. 
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145. 




of certainty by ideas; which was the thing to be ihcwn. 

' “iaragrapli under conlideration, you blame me, that in my chapter 
ealon I have treated it only as a faculty, and not in the other-fenfes 
•e give of that word. This exception to my book., is, I fuppole, 
’s general care of letting nothing pals in my Effay, 
an amendment. For any particular reafon, that 
on to this part of your dil'courie,. i confefs I do 
I anfwer, -f _ 

as a faculty, being the fubjed of my Effay, it carried. 
ja-lph oq otherwile than as a-faculty:. But yet reafon 
nd clear principles, and allb as Handing for.clear fair 
uwuu.w.oMum principles, 1 have not wholly omitted; as is inanifeff 

front what I have laid of lell-evident propofitions, intuitive knowledge, and 
demonftration, in other parts oi'r that yoUr quel “ why in a 

chapter of reafon are the two other fenles of the word neglccledr” blaming 
other fault that I am really guilty of, but want of order, and not 
tig in its proper placed does not appear to be of lb mighty 
weight! but" that I Hon Id have thought it might have been left to the little 
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this, that in each ftep of it we fee what a connection it has, i. e. have an in¬ 
tuition of the certain agreement or difagreement of the ideas, as in demon- 
ftration* or an intuition, or perception, that they have aprobable, or not fo 
much as a probable connection, as in other deductions of reafon. 

3P. 147 - You farther overthrow the neceffity of intuitive knowledge, in every ftep 

of a demonftration, by the authority of Arifto tie; who fays, “things that 
“ are felf-evident cannot be demo nitrated.” And fo fay I too, in feveral 


B. iv. c . 7. 


■§ 1 °, 19 , and places of my Eftay. When your Lordftup can ihew any inconfiftcncv between 
cw t j ie p e two propofitions, viz. “ that intuitive knowledge is neceflary in each 
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P. 148—150. 


K. iv. c. 2. “ ftep of a demonftration, and things that are ieif-evideht cannot be demon- 

“ ltratedj” then I {ball own you have overthrown the neceffity of intuition 
in every ftep of a demonftration by reafon, as well as by Ariftotle’s authority. 

In the remainder of this paragraph, 1 meet with nothing but your Lordfhip 
finding fault with feme, who, in this age, have made ufe of mathematical 
denionftrations in natural philolophy. Your Lordfhip’s two reafon sagainft 
this way of advancing knowledge upon the Cure grounds of mathematical 
demonftration, are thefe : 

(i.) “ Th at Des Cartes, a mathematical man, has been guilty of miftakes 


P. 148. 


in his fyftem/' Anfw. When mathematical men will build fyftems upon. 



ftrations, but for want of then 
of thole mathematicians 


P. 149- 


f them, I think has been demonftrated by * fome 
who feem to be meant here. 

certain of the 
3, lb far diftant as the fixed 
is.” A very good argument 


tJ 1 niv/uuii) v/uwi yvu. lw ut tuauiiujt/U uoi e . a. t tajat may uo lu 

put out our eyes, for fear they ftiould mi dead us in what we do fee, became 
there be things out of our fight. 

It is great, pity Ariftotle had not underftood mathematicks as well as Mr. 
Newton, and made ufe of it in natural philosophy; with as good fuccefs : his 

-f it to material things. But 
) out of the method which 
out of him, has fet down 


‘ 
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is of things properly belongs to reafon [i. e. the principles of tea ion agreed on 
“ -by mankind] and not to mere ideas.” Which if any one be fo lucky as to 


underhand by thefe your Lordlhip’s fifty pages fpent upon it, better than my 
friend did, when he confeffed himielf gravelled by it, as it hands here recited, 
he ought to enjoy the advantage of his happy genius, whilh I tnifs that fatif- 



yet I muff own, what is a greater misfortune, that I do not fee what the oppo¬ 
sition or difference is, which your Lordfhip has fo much talked of, between 


the way of certai nty by ideas, and the method of certainty by reafon. For my 
excufe, I think others will be as much in the dark as I, fmee you no-where 
tell when 


wherein you yourfelf, my Lord, place certainty. So that to talk of a diffe- 
;e between certainty by ideas, and certainty that is not by ideas, without 
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^han might beexpeded : from one who would compare two 
the one whereof is not known. , 
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You now retiirn to your difcouric of ncitnrc -incl pet ion-, nnci toll tnt, that 
■a what you laid about the general nature in diftinit individuals* I object 


tree things 
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/ j « I’ii-At T cannot put together one and the lame and difHnd.” This 
own to be my dbjedion • “ and confeqtiently there is no foundation for 
* e difbndion of nature and peribn.” This, with iubmiffion, I deny to 
! v objection of mine, either m the place quoted by your Lordfhip, or any 
■e eli’e. There may be foundation enough for diflindioti, as there is of 
iefe two, and yet they may be treated or in a way lo obfeure, io confufed, or 
perhaps fo fublime, that an ordinary capacity may not from Aence^get,^as 
your-Lordfhip expreffes it, clear and diitind apprehcnlions of them. _ I has 
was that which my friend and I complained of in that place, want of cleat- 
ndfs in your Lordfhip’s difeourfe, not of want of diilmcdon in the things 

themfei 1 " 


the 


# , 

(2.) That what your Lordlhip f&id about common nature* and p&itt*- 
cular fubfiance in individuals, was wholly unintelligible to me and my 

, . , v i _ ... j ? :r ./h fUof AiH 


To which, my Lord, you may add if you pleafe, that it is fhli 


u 


P. 156. 


“ friends. 

fo to me. '' ■ . 

(a.) That I faid, “ that to fpeak truly and precifely of this matter as m 

•< reality it is, there is no luch thing as one and the fame common nature in 
feveral individuals; for all that in truth is in-them, is particular, and nothing 
•* but particular," &c, Anfw. This was laid, to fhew how unapt thefe 
exprefiions, “ the fame common nature in feveral individuals, and feveral mdi- 
«» viduals being in the fame common nature; were to give tiue and cleat 
notions of nature. To this vour Lordfhip anfwers, that other, and thole very 
rational men, have fpoken fo: to which I final 1 fay no more, but that it is 
an argument, with which any thing may he defended, and all the jaigon 01 
the fchools be juftified; but,'I prefume, not itrong enough to bring it back 
again, let men ever fo rational make ufe of it. 
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Your Lordfhip adds, “ but now, it feems, nothing -is intelligible but what 
fuits with the new way of ideas.” My Lord, the new way of ideas, and 
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the old way of fpeaking intelligibly,was always, and ever will be the lame. And 
if I may take the liberty to declare my fenfe of it, herein it confifts: ( 1 .) That 
a man ufe no words but fuch as he makes the ligns of certain deteimined 
ts of his mind in thinking, which he can make known to another. 
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fa ) Next, that he ufe the fame word ileadily for the iigu of the lame name- 
diate objed of his mind in thinking. ( 3 .) That he join tliofe words together 


in propoiitions, according to the grammatical rules of that language he ipeaks 
in. ( 4 .) That he unite thofe fentences in a- coherent difeourfe. Thus,pmd 
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elf from the confines 
s immediate objeds 
ideas or no. 
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\ ou again accufe the wav of ideas, to make a common nature no more P. 156. 
than a common name.' That, my Lord, is not my way by ideas. When 

to 

I prefume Ibidt. 
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which you call my fundamental miftake. “ Thefe principles of reafon, p. 1^7. 
“ you lay, mu ft be the ftandard to mankind/’ If they are of fuch. confe¬ 
rence, would it not have been convenient we fhould have been inftrufted 
fomething more particularly about them, than by barely being told their 
name; that we might be able to know what are, and what are not 
pies of reafon ? 

But be they what they will, becaufe they muft be the ftandard to man¬ 
kind, your Lordftiip lays, “ you (hall in this debate proceed upon the fol- IW<1 - 
“ lowing principles, to make it appear that the difference between nature 
“ and perfon is not imaginary and fictitious, but grounded upon the real 
“ nature of things.'' With fubmifiion, my Lord, you need not be at the 
pains to draw up your great artillery of fo many maxims, where you meet 
with no oppofition. The thing in debate, whether in this debate” or no, I 
know not, but what led into this debate, was about the expreffions, “ one 
common nature in feveral individuals, and feveral individuals in one corn- 
“ mon nature;” and the queftion, I thought, was, whether a general or 
common nature could be in particulars, i. e. exift in individuals ? But fince 
your Lordftiip turns your artillery againft thofe who deny that there is any 
foundation of diftinCtion between nature and perfon, I am out of gun-fhot; 
for I am none of thofe, who ever faid or thought there was no foundation 
of diftinftion between nature and perfon. 

The maxims you lay down in the following paragraph, are to make me P. 
underftand how one and the fame and diftinft may conlift j I confefs, I do 
not fee how your Lordfhip’s words there at all make it out. This, indeed, 

I do underftand, that feveral particular beings may have a conformity in 
them to one general abftraft idea, which may, if you pleafe, be called their 
general or common nature: but how that idea or general nature can be the 
fame and diftinft, is ftill paft my eomprehenfton. 

• To my faying, that your Lordfhip had not told me what nature is, I am 
told; that “ if I had a mind to underftand you, I could not but fee, that by P. 

“ nature you meant the fob j eft of eflential properties.” A lady afkiiw a 
learned phyfieian what the fpleen was, received this anfwer, that it was the 
receptacle of the melancholy humour. She had a mind to underftand what 
the lpleen was, but by this dehnitiorf of it found herfelf not much enlightened; 
and therefore went on to afk, what the melancholy humour was : and by the 
doftor’s anfwer found that the fpleen. and the melancholy humour had a rela¬ 
tion one to another ; but what the fpleen was, fhe knew not one jot better 
than fhe did before he told her any thing about it. Mv Lord, relative defini¬ 
tions of terms that are not relative, ufualiy do no more than lead us in a circuit 
to the fame place from whence we fet out, and there leave us in the fame 
ignorance we were in at firft. So I fear it would fall out with me here, if I, 
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Hr. Lockers fecond Reply to the 

willing as t am to under fknd wdasvt vonr Lordfhip means by nature, fhould 
go to afk what you mean, by effehtutiprop^tties.. 

The three or four next pages, I hope, your Lordfhip does not think con¬ 
tain any ferious an ter to what my friend laid concerning Peter, James, and 
John; and as for the pleafah-fcry of your countryman, I lha.ll not pretend to 
meddle with that, .iinee your Lordlliip, who knows better than any body his 
way of chopping of Iogick, was fain to give it off, becanfe it was growing 
too rough. What work inch a dangerous chopper of Iogick would make, with 
an argument that fuppo'fcd the names Peter," James, and John, to Hand for 
men.;° and then without foruple affirmed, that the nature of man was in 
them; if he were let loofe upon it: who can tell ?• Efpeciaily if he might 
have the liberty ftreououfly to 11‘fe the phrafe “ for His life,” and to obforve 
what a turn the chiming of words, without determined ideas, annexed t© 
them,, give to the uwferftandAng, when they are gone deep into, a man’s 
head, and pais there for things. 

To £bew that the common or general nature of man could not be in Peter 
James, I alledged, that whatever exiffed (as whatever was in Peter or James. 
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“ are to coniider beings as God had ordered them in their feveral forts and 
“ tanks,” See. And thereupon you afk me, “why it was nob a® fevered in 
“ the proper place for it r” Ante I own I was not always ib fortunate, as to 
fav things in that, which your Lordfhip. thinks the proper place; but having 
been rebuked for repetitions, I thought your Lordfhip could not be ignorant, 
that “ I had considered beings as God had ordered them in their feveral forts 
“ and ranks,” See. tee you could not but have read thefe words of mine : 
I would not here be thought to forget, much lei's, to deny, that nature in 
IP nrrithi/Hnn of thimrs makes Ieveral of them alike. There is nothing 


the produdion of things makes feveral of them alike. 

“ more obvious, efpecially in the races of animals, and all things propa- 

;c. And I have exprefled my feme in this point ib fully 

6. that I dare leave it to my 
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“■ gated by feed,” foe 

here, and in other places, particularly b. in. c. 6. 
reader, without any farther explication. 

Yook Lordfhip farther alks, “ Is not that a real nature, which is the fub- 
“ jed of real properties ? And is not the nature really in thofe who have 
the effential properties r” 1 anfwer to both thoie queftions. Yes; iuch as is 
the reality of the fubjed, fu.ch is. the reality of its properties: the abffrad 
general idea is really in the mind of him that has it, and the properties that 
it has are really and irreparably annexed to it; let this reality be whatever 
your Lordfhip .pkafesr but this will; never prove, that this general nature 
exifts in Peter or James. Thofe properties., with fubniiflion, do not, as your 
Lordfhip fuppofcs, exift in. Peter and James: thofe qualities indeed may exift 
in them, which your 'Lordfhip calk properties; but they are not properties 
in either of them, but are properties- only of that fpecilkk abftrad nature, 

,es, for their ftippofedconformity to it, are ranked under. 
•5 , J" . For 
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Mr. Locke’s fecond Reply to the 


belli this makes it harder for me to conceive, that this common nature of 
a man’ which is a real being, and but one., fhould yet be really in Peter m 
fames, and in fobn. Had Amphitruo been able to conceive this, he had not 
been i*o much puzzled, or thought Sofia to talk idly, when he told him, 
dorni ego fum inquam & apud te adfium Sofia idem/' For the common 
nature of man, is a real being, as your Lordftup days, and Sofia is no more : 
and he that can conceive any one and the fame real being to be in divers places 
at once, can have no difficulty to conceive it of another real being. And fo 
Sofia may at the lame time be at home, and with his mailer abroao : and 
Amphitruo might have been afhamed to demand the explication of to plain 
a matter; or at lead, if he had duck a little at here and there too, ought 
he not to have been finished, as foon as Sofia had told him, T am another 
diftinft 1 , here, from the feme I, that I am there? Which, no doubt, 
Sofia could have made out: let your Lordfhip’s countryman chop logick 
with him, and try whether he cannot. Countryman. But how is it poffible, 
Sofia, that thou the real lame, as thou fay eft, ihouldft be at home and hei e 
too ? Sofia. Very eafily, beCaufe I am really the fame, and yet dimnet. 
Countryman. How can this be ? Sofia. By a trick that I have. Country¬ 
man. Can ft thou teach me the trick ? Sofia. Yes: it is but for thee to get 
a particular fubfiftence proper to thy real fell at home, and another particular 
fubfiftence proper to thy fame real fel fab road, and the bufinefe is done 
thou wilt then eafily be the fame real thing, and dilbnd from thyfelf; and 
thou mayeft be in as many places together, as thou can ft get particu ai u 
ftftences, and be ftill the fame one real being. Countryman. But what is 
that particular fubfiftence ? Sofia. Hold ye, hold ye, friend, that s the. 
fecret ! I thought once it was a particular exiftence, but that I find isanin- 
efFc<5lual drug, and will not do: every one fees it will not make the famQ 
real being diftinft from itfelf, nor bring it into two different places at once, 
and therefore it is laid afide, and fubfiftence is taken to do the feat. Coun¬ 
tryman Exiftence my boy’s fchoolmafter made me underftand, the other day, 
when mv mey mare foaled. For he told me that a horfe, that never was 
before, began then to exift; and when the poor foal died, he told me the 
fame horfe ccafcd to exift. Sofia. But did he tell thee what became of the 
real common nature of an horfe, that was m it, when the foal dieu . 
Countryman. No: but this I know, that my real horfe was really aeftroy- 
ed ? Sofia There’s now thy ignorance! So much of thy horfe as had a real 
exiftence, was- really deftroyed, that’s true : but there was fomething m thy 
horfe, which having a real particular fubfiftence, was not deftroyed; nay, 
and the befit part of thy horfe too : for it was that, which had m it all 
thofe properties that made thy hoife better than a broomitick. Count!y- 
wm. Thou tcll’ft me wonders of this fame fubfiflence ; what, I pray thee, 
is it ? Sofia. I beg your pardon for that; it is the very philofopher s ftone: 
thofe who arc adepti, and can do ftrange things with it, are wifei than to 
tell what it is. Countryman. Where may it be bought then, oolia. 
That I know not: but I will tell thee where thou mayft meet with it. 
Countryman. Where? Sofia. Ip fome of the ihady thickets of the fchool- 

inen; and it is worth the looking after. For if particular fubfiftence has inch 
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horfe infeparably adhere the fit ape and motion, and other properties o 
horfe. 

I hope, my Lord, your countryman will not be difplealed to have met 
with Sofia to chop logick with, who, I think, has made it as intelligible; 
how his real felf might be the fame and difiindt, and be really in diftindt 
places at once, by the help of a particular fubfiffenceproper tohiinineach place; 
as it is intelligible how any real being under the name of a common nature, 
or under any other name bellowed upon it, may be the fame and dillindf, and 
really be in divers places at once, by the help of a particular lubfiftenee proper 
to each of thofe diltindl fames. At leaf!, if I may anfwer for myfelf, I under- 
Hand one as well as the other : and if my head be turned from common fenfe 
(as 1 find your Lordlhip very apt to think) fo that it is great news to you that 
1 underiland any thing ; if in my way of ideas I cannot underfiand words, 
that appear to me either to Hand for no ideas, or to be fo, joined, that they put 
. inconfillent ideas together; I think your Lordlhip ules me right, to turn me 
off for defperate, and c< leave me, as you do, to the reader’s underHanding.” 

To your Lordlhip's many queftions concerning men and drills, in the 
paragraph where you begin to explain what my friend and f. found difficult 
in your difeourfe concerning perfon ; I anfwer, that thefe two names, mart 
and drill, are perfectly arbitrary, whether founded on real diftindt properties 
or no: fo perfectly arbitrary, that, if men had pleafed, drill might have 
Hood for what man now does, and vice verfa. I anfwer farther, that thefe 
two names Hand for two abftradt ideas, which are (to thofe who know what 
they mean by thefe two names) the diltinCt efienccs of two diitindt kinds > 
and as particular exigences, or things ex tiling are found by men (who know 
what they mean by thefe names) to agree to either of tjiofe ideas,, which 
thefe names Hand for; thefe names refpedtively are applied to thofe particu¬ 
lar things, and the things faid to be of that kind. This I have fo fully 
and at large explained in my Efiay, that 1 ffiould have thought it needlels 
to have laid any thing again of it here, had it not been to (hew my readinefs 
to anfwer any quellions you lhall be pleafed to alk concerning any thing I 
have writ, which your Lordlhip either finds difficult, or has forgot. 

In the next place, your Lordlhip comes to clear what you had laid in an¬ 
fwer to this queftion put by yourfelf, “ what is this difi.ind.ion of Peter, James, 
“ and John founded upon ?” To which you anfwered, “ that they may be dif- 
“ tinguilhed from each other by our fenles * as to difference of feat ures, diffance 
(C of place, &c. But that is not all; for fuppofmg there was noexternal difference, 
“ yet there is a difference between them,as feveral individuals in the fame com- 
‘I mon nature.” Thefe words when my friend And I came to confider, we 
owned, as your Lordlhip here takes notice,, that we could underhand no more 
by diem but this, “ that the ground of dt lti notion between feveral individuals, 
u in the fame common nature, is, that they are feveral individuals in the fame 

v “ common 
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P. 171. «< common nature;” Herein - 
* f now is, what this diftincti' 

“ ground.” 

Pursuant hereunto, as if this 
Ibid, graph (as far as I can underftand 
tween thei'e individuals, or the 

union of the foul and body. / But l, , ... 

whether I. and my friend were to blame, bccaufe when your 
words above-cited, having removed all other grounds of ( 
“ there was yet a difference between Peter and James, as fe 
“ in the fame common nature we could underftand no 



individuals 
r it, but 
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this, that the ground of diftin&ion between feveral. individuals in tin 
fame common nature, is, that they are feveral individuals in. the fairu 


1 common nature/’ 

Let the ground that your Lordfhip now affigns of the diftindri'em of in¬ 
dividuals be what it will, or let what you fay be as clear as you pleafe, viz. 


that the ground of their diftindion is in the union of foul and body; it 
will, I humbly conceive, be neverthelefs true, that what you faid before 
might amount to no more but this, “ that the ground of the dif 


“ tween feveral individuals in the fame common nature, is, tJ 
ft feveral individuals in the fame common nature-” ««d tbernfm 


" 

we m 


1 in¬ 



ner be to blame for fo underftanding it. For the words v 
handings were then employed about, were thofe which you 
and not thofe which you would fay five months alter : thong 
that thole which your Lordfhip here fays concerning the diftii 
P.i7ii—173. dividuols, leave it as much in the dark to me as what you faid be 
perhaps I do not underftand your Lordihip’s words right, beca 
ceive that the ** principium individuationis ” is the fame in all 
fpecies of creatures, men as well as others; and therefore if th" "* 

and body be that which diftinguifhes two Individuals in the- , 

one from another, I know not how two cherries, or two atoms of matter, 
can be diftmdt individuals; lince I think there is in them no union of afoul 
and body. And upon this ground it will be very hard to tell what made 
the foul and the body individuals (as certainly they were) before their 

union. . , . , 

But I fhall leave what your Lordfhip fays concerning this matter to the 
examination of. thofe, whole health and lei fare allow them more time than 
I have for this weighty queftion, wherein the dift.in^tion of two men or two 
cherries confifts : for fear I fhould make your Lordfhip’s countryman a lit¬ 
tle wonder again, to find a grave philpfbp-her make a ferious queftion of it. 
E>. ,73, ,74. To your next paragraph, X anlwer, that if the true idea of a perfon, or the 

*■. -dfication. of the'word perfon.li.es in this, that fuppofing there was no 

Ference in the feveral individuals of the fame kind, yet there is a diffe¬ 
rence between them as feveral individuals in the fame common nature;_it will 
follow from hence, that the name perfon will agree to Bucephah 
gus, as well as to Alexander and Hedtor. But whether this con 
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.agree with what your Lordlhip (ays concerning perfon m another place., lam 
not concerned; I am only anfwerable for this eoniequence. 

Yo u r Lordlhip is pleafed here to call my endeavour to find out the mean- F 
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as I have faid, anfwer to what I do not underftand; and I hope here my 
trifling, in learchim out yo.ur ;Lordihip's meaning, was not much out of the 

nnngr j| | A jj y ^. m|g .^ e 

Lordlhip 
iat which 

was the natural eonfequcnce from it, becaufe that coniequence would not 
well con fill-with what you had laid in another place. 

What your Lordlhip adds farther to clear your laying, “ that an indi- P, 
c( vidual intelligent lubftance is rather fuppofed to the making of a perfon 
“ than the proper definition of itft’ though in your definition of perfon you 
put a complete intelligent luhftance: may have its effect upon others under- ■ 
ilandings; but I mult fuller under the ihort-ftghtednefs of ray own, who 
neither underftood it as it flood in your firft .anfwer, nor do I now as.it is 
explained in your ieCjpnd. 

Your Lordlhip foetng here, as you lay, come to the end of this debate, I p. 
fliould here have ended too y and it was time, my letter being- grown already 
to too great a bulk : but I being engaged by prom i ft? to anfwerLome things 
in your.full letter, .which in my reply to it I had omitted, I come now to 
them, and (hall endeavour to give your Lordlhip fatisfaflion in thole points; 
though to make room for them I leave out a great deal that I had writ in 
anfwer. to this your Lordlhip’s fecond letter. And if alter all my anfwer 
feems too long, J mult beg your Lordlhip and my reader to excufe it, and 
impute it to thole occafions of length, which 1 have mentioned in more' 
places than one, as they have occurred.. 

f J . + iri • j « • 

rdlhiD and me, beinm 




one, as they have occurred. 

The original and main quellion between your Lordlhip and r 
“ whether there were any thing in my Eflay repugnant to the dob 1 
■“ Trinity?” I endeavoured, by examining the grounds and man 
Lordlhip 'is bringing my book ip to that con troverly, to bring that , L ... 
a decilidn. And therefore in my anfwer to your Lordllr “' n * ‘ 
lifted particularly on what had a relation to that point. 

Lordlhip in your fecond letter cenfured, as if it Contained 

ters, which were fit to be laid abide. And by mixing new mat _ 

trig my book with new accufations before the iirlt was made ou t, avoided the 
deciftonof what was in debate between us; a llrong prelumption to jne that 
your Lordlhip had .little to fay to fupport what began the controverfy, which 
yqu were la willing to have-me let fall; whilft on the other fide, my filerice 
to other points which I had promiled an anfwer to, was often refledlcd on, 
and I rebuked for not aniwering in the proper place. .* 

Your. Lordlhip%> calling upon me on this oecafion lhall not be loft ; it is 
.fit your expectation should belkisfied, and your otnedfious confidered; which, 
VOL, I. 5 B far 
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for thp 
TifJ w hich v 


... r . w jsho^e-mentioned, were not examined in my former anfwer r 

* • • ’ ■ vimblv conceive, make nothing for of 

.. . . Trir»it«'. Hhall therefore confider them barely as 

fh r’lny 1 nhilofopliical queitions, 'and endeavour to (Hewyour Lordihip where 
J „ f ' , , v h<tf iromidU it is L flick > and what it is that hinders me from the 

f'tisfSion it would be to me to be'in everyone of them of your mind. 

me -Whether i dmhwn ihbftance or not, is not the 
*' P ' 7 ' « n^|fo^ 1 »therhy virtue of theie principles I can come to. 
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beg your pardon, that I do not diftin&ly 
hi hiofe words, viz. “ that by virtue of thefe 

■ i.. ■ j O ;f cr-.v•*».. yjSj .1 
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tnrivf'hplid vour rhcui-llllC ill IHVIV (, Uiw^, ' . 

„ Vs opeCaiwof corne to certainty of reafon about fuMancefor it 

,1 ^ ^ very dear to me whether your JjCirdfhip means, that wc cannot come 

Certain-^orwtether wO eaLot by my principles eftabliili any idea of iub- 
! f pich we can be certain. For to come to certainty of reafon about; 
fobftance^may bonify either of theie, which are for qMcrent propofitions :: 
and I fliall wafteyotir Eordihlp’s time, my readeFs,.hnd ; myown (neithei of 
which would. I willingly do) by taking it in one ienle^when you mean m 

in another left it fhould meet with iome inch leproofa^ this that. 1 

.. mifreprefent your Acming, or might have ; mdcrllood rt rr 
... to it " fee. And therefore cannot but wifo that you had lo lar conde 
&-«<M f-> the tjowpefs pf my apprehenfion as to give me your leme to de 
Emitted, that I might not trouble you with anfwers to what was not you 

_ r 


v j < • , ' ' ' n ' • t 

prc&nt cafe, and to findin what fcnfc I was here to take- 
1 .,.; -... ~c ™«c on about fubftan-ce> I looked mta» 


mm 


, 
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thefe words. “ come to no certainty m . - - . . , 

aclear «P» £ rmSrtM idea of fotklaL. 

Your’i ordthip's words arc, “ I do not charge theih" (i f- me, as one of 
r l $' *° 1 •' 1 r,t ,,,, ,,.*«>■ n f rf-af vuinph “ with diicardmg the notion or 




An f » 


tu kvi tUiil luca at 

____ ,cagraph I found 

^ h it paragraph goes on in thefe words: •* whereas, 
to be one oftrhe moft natural, and certain ide^s- in. 

_ /trsnrpntinncnf fnhwJv- 


“ all of lubftance.” But. before 1 car 
Ibid, myfclf at a lofs^againj for that parag; 

“ rcpugturncfto our firti conceptions of things, 

our mind,, bcc..nw *■ IVWwc- nnd therefore'vou 


. 

. 
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wonu. .mere tne certainty *.1 

I;n this .tenfe therefore! ihall take it, till your Lordihip {hall determine it 

otherwife. And the reaian whvltafce it fn. is. wkic r _ m,:„ 

goes on to fay, teems 
tinder 


fC 


nd the reai'on why I take it fo, is, becauft what your Lordihip 
teems to me to look mod that way. The propofttion then that. Anfc. ,. 
under takes toorovca is this. <« dmi -Ktr w?*»*•»»«. ^ iy\y principles p* s* 

any fuch thing 

T"'.**?**» ” mat me very places I- pro- An 

;e do prove the contrary,, which you therefore will fet down in my own 
tus, both as. to corporeal and spiritual fubftances.” 
e firft your Lordihip brings, are tliefe. words of mine r <h 


we cannot 

r* t r\ 
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. : L , t ie tmng called horle or /tone* yet becauie we cannot con- 

cetve how they fltould iubfift alone, nor one in another, we fuppofe them 
exuding in, and lupported by tome common fubjeft, which iipnorl we 
s eoote l>y Uc name tubftance: though it be certain, we have no clear and 
dtll-ma idea of that thing we fuppofe a fupport.’’ And a - ; - 
“ I HE lame haDDens COnrernin (r t\u' anprotlnne of eU.. .«* j 
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it 
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msi 


our 


“ ing, 


reafonxng, fearing, 6cc. which,we confidering not to iubfift of theinfeivcs! 
nor apprdiending: how they can belong to body, or be produced by it, we 
are apt to think theie the actions of feme other fubftance, which we call 
pint; whereby yet it is evident, that having no other idea or notion of 
ratter but lojtnething wherein thofe many feniible qualities, which affeft 
ur ienles, do Iubfift; but fuppoftng a fubftance, wherein thinking, know- 
ig, doubting, afid a power of moving, &c. do iubfift: we have as clear a 
otioir or the nature or fubftance of fpirit, as we have of body; the one 
emg iuppofed to be (without knowing what it is) thefubftratuin to thofe 
ample ideas we■ have, from without; and the other iuppofed (with a like 
ignorance of .what it is) to be the fubftratum to thofe operations which we 
experiment m ourlelve-s.” 

But how .theie words, prove, that upon mv principles wc cannot come 
to any certainty of reaion, that there is any fuch thing as fubftance in the 
woild; I confels I do not iee, nor has your Lordihip, as I humbly con- 
ceive, ihewn. And I think it would be a hard matter from theie h”— 


“ notio 

44 
44 
44 
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; - - - m™.« uv, d twiu uituxer from tneie words 

m * ne . te | maIce a iyUogiim, whole concluiion ftioyld be* ergo, “ from my 

S£:E!^ i:t ° a ' ,y «rfoa, dut there £ any 




iiibftance in.the world. JJj .|HpHP||pHRppRRS f I P|.,., v n 

.. l°n R Uogyi'P indeed tells me, that I fay, “ that tlwfle and die like A«fw 
failuon; of fpcaktng, that the mbftance is always luppmbi fomethintr‘ 9 
and gyant that I lay over and over, that fubilance is (uppofed: but JLt, 

rf^XrSto n." 0t " hat y0U l0OW %> bllt *» ^ W 




Bu, what I brought t*5, and feme od£ 

5 ^ z out 
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*. Locke’s fecond 


to 


: j .Silt of my Efiay>% that I think they'prove, viz. that '* J.did^ 

** . nor alm'oft difcard fubiiancb our of rbe reafonable world.” For he tht 
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fuppofes in every fpecies of material Beings, iubilance to be : always fomc- 
thing, doth not‘difcard or aknofi. difcard it out of the world, or deny any 
fuch thing to bk. 'The'pafiages alledged, 1 think, prove this 5 winch Was 
I brought them for. Arid if they ihcuhi happen to prove no more, I think, 
-prop Cim hardly infer from thence, tk that therefore upon mp principles wc 
“ can come to no certainty, that there is any fuch thing as fuMance in the 
kk/hv ' ** world,” . 'p:.;y"f ; 'kC. : .-pry :i 

*_<•„ .. _ _ v,. ,T ...... ... ,*;•, tr-.UA iwOrl-it Utr 'in/iti nhkOirt nOoti-iVc*' • and to thefe 


things, which we are not able 


ocs uoi tucicfore follow, that we may not with certainty 
f which is a natural and undeniable confequence of fuch 
’ e, as I call it, or repugnancy to,out conceptions, as 
t conceive the foundation of Harlem- church to Hand 
:aule it is not allowed its to fuppgjfe what we think fit,, 
of diamond, or fupported by fairies j yet I think 
‘ 1 - -'ertainty of this fup.pofition from thence, 

take to be the prefent cafe ; and there- 
icerh Mr. L. than my Lord B. of 
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“ carry the fuppphti 


them.. But vvi 


ff Cannot Conceive, n uunu . vriKu.w nua n iimj ut «iu 

« it is an aft of the mind, not built on fituple ideas, but lies in the compare 
« in« the ideas of accident and fubflance together f and from thence had- 
« inmthat an accident mult carry iiibftancc along with it: but this will 


raiucu. oy uic u.;gctuur. wnn uicui; lnu.,. uui incy 

ofition with them; and truly that is burden enough for 
hich way 'do they carry it? It Teems it is only bccauie we 
r e, it otherwife: What is this conceiving? It mav be faid 


ing that an accident mult carry iiibtwnce along with i this vvill 

« not cleat it; for the ideas of accidents are Ample ideas, and carry nothing 


« along-with them, but the impreltion made by fenfible objects. 

In this pafiage, I conclude, your Lordfhip had fome regard to the enter-* 

. bvi h .. —C —.....4...i... . W ..n 


rain men t of that part of your readers, who would, be thought men, 


is \ 


/ell: 


pBpf wil 
smma 
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by being rifible as rational creatures. For. I cannot imagine you meant this 
for an argument; if you did,. I have this plain Jimple anfwer, that, “ by 
«« carrying with- them a fuppofUion,” I mean, according to the ordinary 
mvfwirt of the nhrafe. that fenfihle dualities ii-nolv a fubltratum to exift in. 
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p] ace, nil ion you are pi 
■.did., only ; tofbqw thai 

“ tude.” It \v* upon ferious coniideration, i own, 
opinion that wo had no clear and dittitkt idea of fuhihnce. But as to that 
hm,lmuie, I do not remember that it was much, deliberated onj fuch inac- 
curate writers as 


at I entertained the 


AmCw* 

fr **• 


ttiuiy Implies-; , 
pardon it. Hut fu 
notion oi fubftanc< 
phers j it will by n< 

“ we cannot come to any o 
i'ubllance in the world.”, .... 
thofe, whole principles ertablii 
may laugh at Ariftotle’s notion 
moon, without principles that _ 
any liidi thing as lire. My iimile did 
philofopliers, whofe knowledge was n 
tended. If your Lordihip thereupon 
.tenlion had fomething ridiculous in it, 
the cafe : for, as human nature is frame 
is difeovered to pretend to know more t 
ger to be laughed at, ■ 

Ik the next paragraph, your Lordihi 


yg hut pla.in.nefs, do not much 
txon, you have been pleated to 
hat frmile was to ridicule the 
fome European philolb- 



— laughed at by 

the thing iifelf j and one 
ider the inhere of the 
tin whether there be 
v, that there were 
great as they pre- 
nityoffiichapre- 
our judgment in 
hV* W whoever 
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it 


gerfdicius and Sanderfon, and the tribe of logicians. I wil 
your right to call any body dull, whom you pieaic : but if ; 
does it to inlinuate that I did fo, I 1 -“ 1 


dull on Bur¬ 


in my own defence, that I am 
thofe whom I quote, for being of t 
will look into the eleventh and tw< 
fhip refers to, will find that 
ing diminilhingly of them. But ii 
have called them dull y If 
propolition, “ that upon my principh 

«* Ion, that there is .. - ' ■' ' 

lows in the next 




n 

-to day thus much 

ill -natured, to diferedit 
le. And he that 
ich your.Lord-* 
tiling them dull, orfpeak- 
en fo ill-bred or foolifh, as to 
that does at all ferve to prove this 
we. can come to no certainty of rea~ 
Ii thing as fubftance }” any more than what fol- 
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opoiition: to be proved, “ whether there be no difference between the bare 
being of a thm^, and its fubiifterice by. itfelf, ’ Aniw. Ves * thefe is a 
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)g of a thing, and its- 

to him, a great deal; they are very. 
_ __all ttiat, you have no clear and diftmdt idea of 

nr ftrrb a nn? sk I We, who foe and know it, and have another 

. 

. ' if.’;.. ‘ 'l 1 d* v 


lrmerence. 


■ . l UM 

ftfo lifting by itlelf,- and therefore you coil- 
' idea of the thing that Cirblifts by itfelf; 

* t. ■ i 


a general one of a tree, with which his ’ ’ V ^ ‘ ' 

>n.foiindedir i juft fo is the idea of fubftance, 
ar and diftiridt, is confounded with the general indetermincxi idcaof fome- 
thing. Bat fuppofe that the manner of fubilfting by itfelf gives us a clear 
and ditfina idea of fubftance,. how does that prove, “ that u pon my principles . 
*■* we can come to no certainty of reafon, that there is any ftich thing as - 
“ fubftance in the world ?” Which is the proposition to be proved. 
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eafy to fee. 
...stance. But the 

p .., ., , $ fubiianee. Mr. 

trees, i. e. laid down principles from 
g j but .he has not thereby d bearded 
■ ! - he had when he confuted their 
irft'ands him, will have. But, 
here, I know not upon what 
the idea of fubftanee and fub- 
pour Lordihipfubjoins, “ that 
:1 certain ideas in our minds, 
— of things, tlrat modes or 
fore your Lordfhip faid, 

.in our minds, and how- 

we are as certain that fub- 
* s in the world.” Herein 
:refore I hope this is no 
■ &*»'. « never thought it 
s of faith, upon 


ae notion of iubftance out of 
ns to have been your meaning, 
me in, or what they had to 
: neither will I here exa- 


j as 

wed. 

ed, which 
i liere allert j 
I certain ideas 
lanlyid 
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proposition that will need a proof; becaufe every bot v W11J 

it hard to be proved. For it is obvious, that let certainty in matters of 
or any matters wba'tfoever, be hid on what it wi” ' ’ 

of fubftance certainly out of rational difcourfe. 
that we can rationally difcourfe of nothing 


tether it be a propofition eafy or not eafy to be proved, this .^certain', that 
it concerns not me; for I lay not “all foundation of certainty, as to matters 

i6f ideas:” and therefore if it does dif^rrl 


ev 

to be laid at rny door, becaufe that is no principle of mine. 

Your Lordfhip ends this paragraph with telling me, that 
apprehend vour Lordihjp’s meaning." 

1 wish heartily that I did, became it would be much more., 
as'well as my own. For in this cafe of fubftance, I find it not e; 
your meaning, or what it is I am blamed for. 


difpute 


' •* 
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p. 13, 14. 


ame£ l ^ or - For in the beginning of this Vind.p.ajS. 
it is the be mg of fubftance; and here again it is fubflance itfelf is 
dtfcarded. And in this very paragraph, writ as itfeems to explain yourfelf, 
fo that in the clofe of it you tell me that “at length I apprehend your mean-' 

“ ing to be that the notion of fubftance is excluded out of rational difcourfe;" 
the. explication is fuch, that it renders your Lordfhip s meaning to me more 
obfeure and uncertain than it was before. For in the fame paragraph your 
Lordfhip fays, that “ upon my principles there can be no certain idea at all of 

“ fubflance;” and alfo, that i£ however imperfea and obfeure our notions 

“ be, yet we are as certain that fubftances are and mull be, as that there are 
“ any beings in the world." So that fup*pofmg I did know (as I do not) what 
your Lordfhip means by certain idea of jubilance, yet I niufl own ftill, that' 
what your meaning is by difearding of fubftance, whether it be the idea of 
fubftance, or the being of fubftance, 1 do not know. But that, I think, need 
not much trouble me, lince your Lordfhip does not, that I fee, fhew how 
any pofition or principle of mine overthrows either fubftance itfelf,” or the 
idea of it, or excludes either of them out of rational difcourfe. 

In your next paragraph, you fay, “I declare, p. 35, that if any one after t Anfow.p.,4, 
that we can have no ideas but from feniation and reiledtion, it is not my 
VOL. I.- 5 C “ opinion," 
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Indeed- you wind up this difcourfe with thefe words, u that you leave the Anfiv. i. 

44 reader to judge whether this be a tolerable account of the idea of Fubftance p> *9 
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“• by fen fation and refle&ion.” Anfw. 'I'hat which your Lordihip has g 
in the preceding pages, ** I think, is not a very tolerable account of mv 
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aifoning, and that our certainty lies in perceiving the agreement and dif- 

in any proportion : which latl, you fay. 


44 agreement of ideas, as 1 exprelled 
44 are my own words.' 

To overthrow this bold abortion, vott 
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44 upon my principles it cannot be demonibratively proved, that the foul is im- p * &0 * 

44 « material, though it be in the bigheft degree probable:’’ and then allc, 44 is Lett. 

not this the giving up the caufc of certainty r Atifw. Tuft as much the 
giving up the caufe of certainty on my fide, as it is on your Lordihip’s: who, ibid, 
though you will not pleafe to tell wherein you place certainty, yet it is to be 
fuppofed you do place certainty in fomething or other. Now let it be what you 
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tageous ; for by the one I (hall get a dernonftration of the foul’s immateriali 
ty, (of which I Ihould be very glad) and that upon principles which, reach 
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principles, be they as weak and fallible as your Lordfhip pleafes, are no more 
guilty of any fuch tendency, than theirs, who, talking more of certainty. 


cannot attain to it in cafes where they condemn the way of ideas for coming 
fhort of it. 


( got of my Eflayj becaufe I often four 
With what I read in mine : but by thi 
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rtainty in thole things, which I have offered as certain; but 
t if: a way to certainty, ' where we cannot reach certainty.” 
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ur next words, which you fubjoin to thefe 
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‘ ' tttain certainty in fuch things where we' 
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different 
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different from what had formerly been the way. of certainty, that men by it 
might attain to certainty in things, which they could not before my book 
was writ. No-body, who reads rny Effay with that indifferency, which is 
proper to a lover of truth, can avoid feeing, that what I fay of certainty was 
not to teach the world a new way of certainty (though that be one great ob¬ 
jection of yours againft my book) but to endeavour to (hew wherein the old 
and only way of certainty confifts, What was the occafion and defign of my 
book, may be feen plainly enough in the epiftle to the reader, without any 
need that any thing, more fhould be laid of it. And I am too fen fible of my 




own weaknefs, not to profefs, as I do, “ that ! pretend riot to teach, but to 
‘t enquire/’ I cannot but wonder what fervice you, my Lord, who are a 
teacher of authority, mean to truth or certainty, by condemning the way of 
certainty by ideas; becaufe I own, by it I cannot demonftrate that the foul 
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is immaterial. May it not be worth your’ confide ring, what advantage this 
will be to fcepticifm, when upon the fame grounds your words here fliall 
be turned upon you ; and it fliall be allied, “ what a ftrange way of certain- 
“ ty is this, [your Lordfhip’s way by reafon] y if it fails us in lome of the. 
** frit foundations of the real knowledge of ourfelves ?” 


Ankv* 1* 

p. 68. ! 



Anfw. 1. 


give to certain fyfte: 

“ put together as he fees, fit, lome degrees of fenfe, perception, and thought/’ 
For this, my Lord, is my proportion, and this the utmoll that I have faid 
concerning the power of thinking in matter. . 

Your firft argument I take to be this, that, according to me, the know¬ 
ledge we have being by our ideas, and our idea of matter in ge'neral being a 
folic! fubftance, and our idea of body a folid'ex tended figured fubftance; if I 
admit matter to be capable of thinking, I confound the idea of matter with 
the idea of a fpirit: to which I anfwer, No; no more than I confound the 
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idea of matter with the idea of an horfe, when I fay that matter in general 


is a folid extended fubftance; and that an horfe is a material animal, or an 


extended folid fubftance with fenfe and fpontanepus motion 

np_ ..AX..- !_J 1 1 J /' __Jl._ 


The idea of matter is an extended folid fubftance; wherever there is fuch a 
fubftance, there is matter, and the elionce of matter, whatever other qualities, 
not contained in that effence, it fhall pleafe God to fuperadd to it. For 
example, God creates an extended l'olid jubilance, without the fuperadding any 
thing elfe to it, and fb we may confider it at reft: to feme parts of it he fuper- 
adds motion, but it has.Hill the effence of matter : other parts of it he frames 
into plants, with all the excellencies of vegetation, life and beauty, which are 
to be found in a rofe or a peach-tree, Sec. above the effence of matter in general, 
but it is ftill but matter : to other parts he adds fenfe and fpontaneous motion, 
and thole other properties that are to be found in an elephant. Hitherto it is 
not doubted but the power of God may go, and that the properties of a rofe, 
a peach, or an elephant, fuperadded to..matter, change not the properties'of 
matter; but matter is in thole things matter .ftill, But if one venture to go on 
one ftep further, and fay, God may give to matter thought, reafon, and voli- 
ifillt : , tion. 
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iacuity of thinking, is to fay Godfs omnipotency is limited to a narrov 
napals, becaufe man’s underftandingis fo ; and brings down God’s infinite 
■ • - nr capacities. If G ^.1 can give^no power to any parts 

‘laJjiic.^ ajni properties inuil defirov the efieftcefor 
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' one explain, or make conceivable, by the bare efience or na- 
pending on theeficnce of matter in general, without iomething- 
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it, and? we cajjnpt conceive to be the natural conlequdncc of that: efi’en 
it is plain, that the efience of matter is defiroyed, and its efien-tial proper 
changed in oiofi; of the fenfible parts ~ e tU:r - — 
that all the planets have revolutions s 
would have any one ex£ ’ 
tural powers depending 

added to-that efience, which we cannot conceive : tor the 
in a crooked line, or the attraction of matter by matter, is 
in the cate; either ot which it is above our reach to derivefronT the efience 
of matter, or body in general; though one of thele two mu ft unavoidably 
be allowed to be %Wddcd in this infiance to the efience of matter in gene¬ 
ral. The omnip creator adviled not with us in. the making of the world, 
and his ways are not the lefs excellent, 'becaufe they are pafi: our finding out. 

lx the next place, the vegetable part of the creation is not doubted to be 
wholly material j and yet he that will look into it, will obierve excellencies- 
and operations in this mart of matter, which he will not find- ront»ir»pd. in 


and operations in this part of matter^ which he will not f 
the efienee.of matter in general, nor be able to conch 
produced by it. And will he tlierefbfe-fay, that tl 
defiroyed in them, becaufe tliey have properties and ? 
in the efiential properties of matter as matter, nor 
of matter in general ? 
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Le r us advance one itep farther, and we'fiiall, in the animal world, meet 
with yet greater peifedions and properties, no wavs explicable by the efience 
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lefs matter; and if to the individuals o,l each fpecies he had not fuperadded 
a power of propagation, the fpecies had periihed with thofe individuals : but 
by thefe efi'ences or properties of each fpecies, fuperadded to the matter 
which they were made of, the dfence or properties of matter in general 
were not deftroyed or changed, any more than any thing that Was m the 
individuals before was deftroyed. or changed by the power of generation, 
fuperadded to them by the firft benediction of the Almighty. 

In all fuch cafes, the fuperinducemen t of greater perfections and nobler 
qualities deftroys nothing of the elienoe or perfections th-it were there be¬ 
fore, unleft there can be fhewed a manifeit repugnancy between them; but 
all the proof offered for that, is only, that wc cannot conceive how matter, 
without iu.ch fuperadded perfections, can produce fuch effects; which is, in 
truth, no more than to fay, matter ia general, or every part of matter, as 
matter, has them not ; but is no reafon to prove that God, if he pi cafes, can- 
riot fuperadd them to forme parts of matter: unleft it can be'proved to be a 
contradiction, that. God fhould give to feme parts of matter qualities and 
perfections, which matter in general has not; though we cannot conceive 
how matter is inverted with them, or how it operates by virtue of thofe 
new endowments. Nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, whilll we li¬ 
mit all its operations to thofe qualities it had before, and would explain 
them by the known properties of matter in general, without any fuch fu- 
perinduced perfections. For if this be a right role.of reafening to deny a 
thing to be, becaitfe we cannot conceive the manner how it comes to be; I 
fhall defire them who ufe it to flick to this rule, and fee what work it will 
make both in divinity as well as philofophy; and whether they can advance 
any thing more in favour of fcepticifm. 

Fo r to keep within the prefen t fubjeCl of the poyver of thinking and felf- 
motion, beftowed by omnipotent power on feme parts of matten; the objec¬ 
tion to this is, I cannot conceive how matter fhould think. W Kfeis the con- 
fequence? ergo, God cannot give if a power to think. Let this fraud for a 
good reafon, and them proceed-in other cafes by the fame. You cannot con¬ 
ceive how matter can attrad matter at any di fiance, much- lefeatthediftan.ee 
of 1,000,000 miles; ergo, God cannot give it fuch a power. You cannot 
conceive how matter fhould feel, or move itlelf, or affeCl an immaterial 
being, or be moved by it; ergo, God cannot give it fuch powers: which is 
ineffed to deny gravity and the revolution of the planets about the fun; to 
make brutes mere machines, without fenfe or fpontaneous motion; and to 
allow man neither fenfe nor voluntary motion. 

Let us apply this ruleone degree farther. You cannot conceive how an. 
extended folid fubftance fhould think, therefore God cannot make it think : 
can you conceive how your own-foul, or any fubftance thinks? You find in¬ 
deed, that you do think, and fh do 1; but I want to be .|pi ; d how the adion- 
of thinking is performed: this, I confaps, is beyond .nyj^Srvce-ption-; and I 
would be glad any one, who conceives it, would exphife If to me. God, I 
find, has given me this faculty; and fince l cannot but be convinced of his 
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power in this inftance, which though I every moment experiment in-mj 
yet I cannot conceive the mann.er of; w-hat would it be-lefs- than-an ink 
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abfurdity to deny his power in other like cafes only for this reafon, becaufe 


cannot conceive 


the manner . 


To explain this matter a little farther: Cod has created, a fubftance * let it 
be, for example, a folid extended fubftance: is God bound to give it, bolides 
being, a power of adion ? that, I think, no-body will fay. He therefore may 
leave it in a date of inadivity, and it will be -never thelefs a fubftance; for 
action is not necellaryto the being of any fubftance, that God does create. God 

. - r - .d e novo, an immaterial fubftance, 

a nee, though God fhogld beftow on it 


has 


s create. God 

ikewife created and made to' exift, 
winch will not tole its being of a fubftanc 

notmng more but this bare being, without giving it any adivity.at all. Here 
now two diftinet fubftances, the one material, the other immaterial, both 
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Now, I aft:/’ what power God can give to 


efe fubftances (fuppofmg them to retain the fame diflind natures, 
had as fubftances In their ftate of inadivity) which he cannot give 


ft atp of per fed inadivi 
one of the! 
t hatthey^. 

to-the other? In that ftate, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for thinking 
being an adion, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end to any adion 
of any created fubftance. Without annihilating of the fubftance whereof it is 
an adion: and if.it be lb, he can all'o.create or give exiftence to fuch a fub¬ 
ftance, without giving that fubftance any adion at all. Now I would alk, 
why omnipotency cannot give to either of thefe fubftances, which are equally 
in a ftate of perfed inadivity, the.fame power that it can give to the other ? 
Let it be, for example, that of fpontaneous or felf-motion, which is a power 
that it is luppoled God can give to an unfolid fubftance, but denied that he 
can give to a folid fubftance. 

If it be afked, why they limit the omnipotency of God, in reference to 
e one rather than the other of thefe lubltances; all that can be laid to it. 


the 

is, that 
move itf 
folid lubftaff , 
terial fubftance, that you do not know. 


.ey, can not conceive how the folid fubftance fhould ever be able to 
,.fc,.dnd as little, fay I, are they able to conceive how a created un- 
' ,::: *Lftioul.d move itfelf; hut there may be fomething in an imma- 

I grant it; and in a material one too : 


for example, gravitation of matter towards matter, and in the leveral propor¬ 
tions obftrvafde, inevitably Ihews, that there is fomething in matter that we 
do not under ft and, unlefs we can conceive felf-motion in matter; or an in¬ 
explicable and inconceivable attradion in matter, at iinmcnlc and almoft in— 
com prehen fible diftances : it mult therefore be confclled, that there is fome¬ 
thing in folid, as well as unfolid fubftances, that we do not underftand. But 
this we know, that they may each of them have their diftind beings, with¬ 
out any adivity fuperadded to them, unlefs you will deny, that God can take 
from any being its power of ading, which it is probable will be thought too 
prefumptuous for any one to do; and, I fay, it is as hard to conceive felf- 
motion in a created immaterial,, as in a material being, consider it how you 
will: and thereferp this is no : reafon to deny omnipotency to be able to give a, 
power of fd.f-motfcn to a material fubftance, if he pleafes, as well as to an 
immaterial; lince neither of them can. have it from themfelves, nor can we 
conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The fame is vilihle in the other operation of thinking; both thefe fubftances 
mav be made, and exift without thought; neither of them has, or can have 

the 
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the power of thinking from itfelf: God may give it to either of them, accord¬ 
ing to the good pleafure of his omnipotency; and in whichever of them it is, 
it is equally beyond our capacity to conceive, how either of thofe fubftances 
thinks. But for that realbn, to deny that God, who had power enough to 
give them both a being out of nothing, can, by the fame omnipotency, give 
them what other powers and perfections he pleafes; has no better a foundation 
than to deny his power of creation, becaufe we cannot conceive how it is per¬ 
formed : and there at lad: this way of reafoning mult terminate. 

That omnipotency cannot make a fubltance to be folid and not folid at the 
fame time, I think, with due reverence, we may fay j but that a folid fubltance 
maynothave qualities, perfections and powers, which, have no natural or vifibly 
necelTary connection with folidity and extension, is too much for us (who are 
but of yellerday, and know nothing) to be pofitive in. If God cannot join 
things together by connections inconceivable to us, we mult deny even the 
confiflency and being of matter itfelf ; fince every particle of it having ibme 
bulk, has its parts connected by ways inconceivable to us. So that all the 
difficulties that are raifed againll the thinking of matter from our ignorance 
or narrow conceptions, Itand not at all in the way of the power of God, if 
he pleafes to ordain it fo; nor prove any thing againll his having aClually 
endued fome parcels of matter, fo difpofed as he thinks fit, with a faculty of 
thinking, till it can be ffiewn that it contains a contradiction to fuppofe it. 

Thoug h to me fenfation be comprehended under thinking in general, yet in 
the foregoing difcourfe, I have fpoken of fenle in brutes, as diflinCt from think¬ 
ing : becaufe your Lordlhip, as I remember, fpeaks of fenfe in brutes. But 
here I take liberty to obferve, that if your Lordlhip allows brutes to have 
fenfation, it will follow, either that God can and doth give to fome parcels 
of matter a power of perception and thinking j or that all animals have im¬ 
material and confequently, according to your Lordlhip, immortal fouls, as 
well as men: and to fay that fleas and mites, &c. have immortal fouls as 
well as men, will poffibly be looked on as going a great way to ferve an 
hypothefis, and it would not very well agree with what your Lordlhip fays, 
Anl'w. 2. p. 64, to the words of Solomon, quoted out of Ecclef. c. iii. 

I have been pretty large in making this matter plain, that they who are fo 
forward to bellow hard cenfures or names on the opinions of thofe who differ 
from them, may confider whether fometimes they are not more due to their 
own : and that they may be perfuaded a little to temper that heat, which fup- 
poling the truth in their current opinions, gives them (as they think) a right 
to Jay what imputations they pleale on thofe who would fairly examine the 
grounds they Hand upon. For talking with a fuppofition and infinuations, 
(hat truth and knowledge, nay, and religion too, Hands and falls with their 
iyllems, is at befl but an imperious way of begging the queHion, and afluming 
to themfelves, under the pretence of zeal for the caufe of God, a title to infal¬ 
libility. It is very becoming that men’s zeal for truth fliould go as far as 
their proofs, but not go for proofs themfelves. He that attacks received opi¬ 
nions, with any thing but fair arguments, may, I own, be juHly fufpeCted not 
to mean well, nor to be led by the love of truth; but the fame mav be faid 
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of him too, who fo defends them. An error is not the better for being com¬ 
mon, nor truth the worfe for having lain negleded: and if it were put to the 
vote any where in the world, I doubt, as things are managed, whether truth 
would have the majority ; at lealt, whilft the authority of men, and not the 
examination of things, mull be its ineafure. The imputation of fcepticifm, 
and thofe broad infinuations to render what I have writ fufpeded, fo frequent 
as if that were the great buiinels of all this pains you have been at about me,, 
has made me fay thus much, my Lord, rather as my jfenfe of the way to- 
eftablilh truth in its full force and beauty, than that I think the world will 
need to have any thing faid to it, to make it diftinguifh between your Lord- 
Blip’s and my defign in writing; which therefore I fecurely leave to the 
judgment of the reader, and return to the argument in hand.. 

What I have above faid I take to be a full anfwer to all that your Lord- 
Ihip would infer from my idea of matter, of liberty, and of identi ty, and from- 
Anf.op.73. the power of abftra&ing. You afk, “ how can my way of liberty agree with 
“ the idea that bodies can operate only by motion and impulfer” Anfvv. By 
the onmipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve not a* 
contradidion. It is true, I fay, “ that bodies operate by impulfe, and nothing 
elfe.” And fo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive no other . 
way of their operation. But I am lince convinced by the judicious Mr. New¬ 
ton's incomparable book, that it is toobolda prefumption to limit God’s power, , 
in this point, by my narrow conceptions. The gravitation.of matter towards 
matter, by ways inconceivable to me, is-not only a demonftration that God* 
can, if he pleafes, put into bodies powers and ways of operation, above what 
can be derived from our idea of body, or can be explained by what we know 
of matter, but alfo an unqueftionable and every-where vilible inftance, that- 
he has done fo. And therefore in the next edition of. my book, I Brail take 
care to have that paflage redified. 

As to felf-confcioufnefs, your Lord Blip aiks, ** what is there like felf- 
** confcioufnefs in matter ?” Nothing at all in matter as matter. But that God. 
cannot beftow on fome parcels of matter a power of thinking, and with it felf- 
confcioufnels, will never-be proved by afking , <l how is-it.poliible to apprehend 
¥ that mere body Biould perceive that it doth perceive?” The weaknefs of 
our apprehenlron I grant in the cafe : I confefs as much as you pleale, that, 
wc cannot conceive how a folid, no nor how an unfolid created fubllance 
thinks; but this weaknefs of our apprehensions reaches not the power ofr 
God, whofe weaknefs is ftronger than any thing in- man.. 

Your argument from ahftradion we have in this queflion,.“'if it may be 
“ in the power of matter to think, how comes it to be fo impofiible for fuch> 
•< organized bodies as. the brutes-have to enlarge their ideas by abftradion 3 ”’ 
Anfw. This feems to fuppofe, that I place thinking within the natural potior 
of matter. If that be your meaning, my Lord, I neither fay, nor fuppofe, that 
all matter has naturally in it a faculty of thinking, but the dired contrary. But 
if you'mean that certain parcels of matter, ordered by the divine power, as 
feems fit to him,.may be made capable of receiving from his omnipotency the 
facultyof thinking; thatindeed I fay, and that being granted, the anfwer to 
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your queftion is eafy, fince if omiiipotency can give thought to any folid 
fubftance, it is not hard to conceive, that God may give that faculty in 
an higher or lower degree, as it pleafes him, who knows what difpoli- 
tion of the fubjeft is fuited to fuch a particular way or degree of think- 
ing. 

Another argument to prove, that God cannot endue any parcel of matter 
with the faculty of thinking, is taken from thofe words of mine, where I Lett. r. r. 

- fhew by what connection of ideas we may come to know, that God is an I39 ’ 
immaterial fubftance. They are thefe: “ the idea of an eternal, aCtual 
knowing being, with the idea of immateriality, by the intervention of the 
idea of matter, and of its aCtual divifion, divisibility, and want of percep¬ 
tion,” &c. From whence your Lordlhip thus argues, “here the want of Anf.2-p.77 
“ perception is owned to be fo efiential to matter, that God is therefore con- 
“ eluded to be immaterial.” Anfw. Perception and knowledge in tjiat one 
eternal being, where it has its l'ource, it is vifible, muft be efletitially inlepa- - 
rable from it 3 therefore the actual want of perception in fo great part of the 
particular parcels of matter, is a demonftration, that the firft being, from whom 
perception and knowledge is inseparable, is not matter. How far this makes 
the want of perception an eifential property of matter, I will not difpute ; it 
fuffices, that it thews, that perception is not an eifential property of matter; 
and therefore matter cannot be that eternal original being, tq which percep¬ 
tion and knowledge is eifential. Matter, I fay, naturally is without perception: 
ergo, fays your Lordfhip, “ want of perception is an eifential property of 
“ matter, and God doth not change the eifential properties of things, their 
“ nature remaining.” From whence you infer, that God cannot bellow on 
any parcel of matter (the nature of matter remaining) a faculty of thinking.- 
If the rules of logick, fince my days, be not changed, I may fafely deny this 
confequence. For an argument that runs thus, “ God does not, ergo, he- 
“ cannot;” I was taught, when I came firft to the univerfity, would not 
hold. For I never faid God did; but “ that I fee no contradiction in it, B. iv. c. 3. 
“ that he Ihould, if. he pleafed, give to fome fyltems of fenfelefs matter a $ 6 * 

“ faculty of thinkingand I know no-body, before Des Cartes, that ever 
pretended to thew that there was any contradi&ion in it. So that at word, 
my not being able to fee in matter any fuch incapacity, as makes it impoffible 
for omnipotency to bellow on i t a faculty of thinking, makes me oppolite only 
to the Cartefians. For as far as I have feen or heard, the fathers of the 
chrilfian church never pretended to demonftrate that matter was incapable 
to receive a power of fenfation, perception and thinking, from the hand of 
the omnipotent creator. Let us therefore, if you pleal'c, fuppole the form 
of your argumentation right, and that your Lordlhip means, God cannot:- 
and then if your argument be good, it proves, that God could not give to 
Balaam’s afs a power to fpeak to his mailer as he did; for the want of rational 
difeourfe being natural to that fpecies, it is but for your Lordlhip to call it 
an eifential property, and then God cannot change the eifential properties of 
things, their nature remaining : whereby it is proved, that God cannot, with 
all his omnipotency, give to an afs a power to fpeak as Balaam’s did. 
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You fay, my Lord, “ you do not fet bounds to God’s omnipotency: for 
tl he may, if he pleafes, change a body into an immaterial fubftance i. e. 
take away from a fuhftance the folicfity which it had before, and which 
made it matter, and then give it a faculty of thinking, which it had not be¬ 
fore, and which makes it a fpirit, the fame fubftance remaining. For if 
the lame fubftance remains not, body is not changed into an immaterial 
fubftance, but the folid fubftance, and all belonging to it, is annihilated, 
and an immaterial fubftance created ; which is not a change of one thing 
into another, but the deftroying of one, and making another ** de novo.” 
In this change therefore of a body, or material fubftance, into an immate- 
terial, let us obferve thefe diftin<ft conliderations. 

First, you fay, “ God may, if he pleafes,” take away from a folid fub¬ 
ftance folidity, which is that which makes it a material fubftance or body ; 
and may make it an immaterial fubftance, i. e. a fubftance without folidity. 
But this privation of one quality, gives it not another: the bare taking away 
a lower or lefs noble quality, does not give it an higher or nobler; that muft 
he the gift of God. For the bare privation of one, and a meaner quality, 
cannot be the polition of an higher and better: unlefs any one will fay, that 
cogitation, or the power of thinking, refults from the nature of fubftance 
itfelf; which if it do, then where-ever there is fubftance, there muft be 
cogitation or a power of thinking. Here then, upon your Lordftiip's own 
principles, is an immaterial fubftance without the faculty of thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this fub¬ 
ftance, thus deprived of folidity, a faculty of thinking; for you fuppofe it 
made capable of that, by being made immaterial: whereby you allow, that 
the fame numerical fubftance may be fometimes wholly incogitative, or 
without a power of thinking, and at other times perfectly cogitative, or 
endued witn a power of thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it folidity, and make it 
material again.* For I conclude it will not be denied, that God can make it 
again what it was before. Now I crave leave to afk your Lord/hip, why 
God having given to this fubftance the faculty of thinking after folidity 
was taken from it, cannot reftore to it folidity again, without taking away 
the faculty of thinking ? When you have refolved this, my Lord, you will 
have proved it impoftible for God’s omnipotence to give to a folid fubftance 
a faculty of thinking; but till then, not having proved it impoftible, and 
yet denying that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in it- 
lelf poflible: which, as I humbly conceive, is vifibly to fet bounds to God’s 
omnipotency; though you fay here, “ you do not fet bounds to God’s om¬ 
nipotency.” 

If I ftiould imitate your Lordftiip’s way of writing, I ftiould not omit to 
bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was his way, “ deum verbis 
“ ponere, re tollereand then add, “ that I am certain you do not think he 
“ promoted the great ends of morality and religion.” For it is with fuch 
candid and kind iniinuations as thefe, that you bring in both * Hobbes and 
f Spinofa into your difcourfe here about God’s being able, if he pleafes, to 
give tofome parcels of matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of thinking: 

-i ' neither 
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neither of thofe authors having, as appears by any pafiages you bring out of 
them, faid any thing to this queftion, nor having, as it Teems, any other 
buiinefs here, but by their names fkilfully to give that character to my book, 
with which you would recommend it to the world. 

I pretend not to enquire what meafure of zeal, nor for what, guides 
your Lordfhip’s pen in fuch a way of writing, as yours has all along been 
with ine: only I cannot but coniider what reputation it would give to the 
writings of the fathers of the church, if they ihould think truth required, 
or religion allowed them to imitate fuch patterns. But God be thanked 
there be thofe amongft them who do not admire fuch ways of managing the 
caufe of truth or religion: they being fenfible, that if every one, who be¬ 
lieves or can pretend he has truth on his fide, is thereby authorized without 
proof to infinuate whatever may ferve to prejudice men’s minds again ft the 
other fide; there will be great ravage made on charity and practice, without 
any gain to truth or knowledge. And that the liberties frequently taken 
by difputants to do fo, may have been the caufe that the world, in all ages, 
has received fo much harm, and fo little advantage, from contravenes in 
religion. 

These are the arguments which your Lordfhip has brought to confute 
one faying in my book, by other pafTages in it; which therefore being all 
but “ argumenta ad hominem,” if they did prove what they do not, are of 
no other ufe, than to gain a victory over me: a thing, methinks, fo much 
beneath your Lordfhip, that it does not deferve one of your pages. The 
queftion is, whether God can, if he pleafes, bellow on any parcel of matter, 
ordered as he thinks fit, a faculty of perception and thinking. You fay, AnAv. 1. 
“ you look upon a miftake herein to be of dangerous confequence, as to P* 79- 
“ the great ends of religion and morality.” If this be lb, my Lord, I 
think one may well wonder why your Lordfhip has brought no arguments to 
eftablifh the truth itfelf, which you look on to be of fuch dangerous con¬ 
fequence to be miflaken in ; hut have fpent fo many pages only in a perfonal 
mat ter, in endeavouring to fhew, that I had inconfiflencies in my book: which, 
if any fuch thing had been (hewed, the queftion would be Hill as far from 
being decided, and the danger of miftaking about- it a<s little prevented, as if 
nothing of all this had been faid. If therefore your Lordfhip’s care of the 
great ends of religion and morality have made you think it neceflary to clear 
this queftion, the world has reafon to conclude there is little to be faid 
againft that propofition, which is to be found in my book concerning the 
pofiibility, that fome parcels of matter might be fo ordered by omnipo¬ 
tence, as to be endued with a faculty of thinking, if God fo pleafed ; fince 
your Lordfhip’s concern for the promoting the great ends of religion and 
morality, has not enabled you to produce one argument again ft a propofition, 
that you think of fo dangerous confequence to them. 

’ And here I crave leave to obferve, that though in your title-page you pro- 
mife to prove, that my notion of ideas is inconfiftent with itfelf (which if it 
•were, it could hardly be proved to be inconfiftent with any thing eli'e) and with 
the articles of the Chriftian faith; yet your attempts all alonghave been to prove 
me in fame pafTages of my book inconfiftent with myfelf, without having 
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fhewn any propofition in my book inconiiftent with any article of theChrif- 
tian faith. ’■ ■ 

. I think your Lordlhip has indeed made life of 6ne argument of your 
own: but it is fuch an one, that I confefs I do not: fee how it is apt much 
to promote religion, efpecially the Chriftian religion founded on revelation. 

I fhall let down your Lordihip’s words, that they may be considered. You 
fay, “ that you are of opinion, that the great ends of religion and morality 
“ are bell feeured by the proofs of the immortality of the foul from its na- 
fc< ture and properties; and which, you think, proves it immaterial. Your 
“ Lordlhip does notqueftion, whether God can give immortality to a ma- 
“ -terial fubftance ; but you fay, it takes off very much from the evidence 
**■ of immortality, if it depend wholly upon God’s giving that, which of 
“ its own nature it is not capable of,” &c. So likewife you fay, “ if a man 
“ .cannot be certain, but that matter may think (as I affirm) then what be- 
" comes of the foul’s immateriality (and confequently immortality) from 
“ its operations ?” But for all this, fay I, his aflurance of faith remains on its 
own balls. Now you appeal to any man of fettle, “ whether the finding 
“ the uncertainty of his own principles which he went upon in point of 
“ reafon, doth not weaken the credibility of thefe fundamental articles, 

“ when they are confidered purely as matters of faith ? for before, there was 
“ a natural Credibility in them on the account of reafon ; but by going on 
“ wrong grounds of certainty, all that is loft ; and inftead of being certain, 

*- he is more doubtful than ever. And if the evidence of faith falls fo much 
“ fhort of that of reafon, it muft needshave lefs effed upon men’s minds, 

“ when the fubferviency of reafon is taken away; as it muft be when the 
“ grounds of certainty by reafon are vanifhed. Is it at all probable, that 
“ he who finds his reafon deceive him in fuch fundamental points, fliould 
** have his faith ftand firm and unmoveable on the account of revelation ? 
“ For in matters of revelation, there muft be fome antecedent principles 
« fuppofed, before we can believe any thing on the account of it.” 

More to the fame purpofe we have lome pages farther, where from fome 
of my words your Lordfhip fays, “ you cannot but obferve, that we have no 
“ qertainty upon my grounds, that fclf-confciou fnefs depends upon an in- 
« dividual immaterial fubftance, and conlequently that a material fubftance- 
“ may, according to my principles, have lelf-confcioufnefs in it ; at leaft, 
“ that I am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordlhip bids me 
« confider, whether this doth not a little afFc<ft the whole article of the re- 
“ furredion ?” What does all this tend to ? but to make the world believe, 
that I have leflened the credibility of the immortality of the foul and the re- 
furredion, by faying, that though it be raoft highly probable, that the foul 
is immaterial, yet upon my principles it cannot be demonftrated; becaufe 
it is not impoflible to God’s omnipotency, if he pleafes, to beftow upon fome 
parcels of matter, difpofed as he fees fit, a faculty of thinking. 

Tinsyour accufation of my lefiening the credibility of thefe articles of faith 
is founded on this, that the article of the immortality of the foul abates of its 
credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateriality (which is the fuppofed proof 
from reafon and philofophy of its immortality) cannot be demonftrated from 

natural 
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natural reafon. Which argument of your Lordlhip’s bottoms, as I humbly 
conceive, on this, that divine revelation abates of its credibility in all thofe ar¬ 
ticles it propofes, proportionably as human reafon fails to fupport the tefti- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordfhip in thofe paffages has faid, when, 
examined, will I.fuppofe be found to import thus much, viz. Does God pro- 
pofe any thing to mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to be 
believed, if reafon can detnonftrate it to be true. But, if human reafon comes 
Abort, in the cafe, and cannot make it out, its credibility is thereby leflened: 
which is in effect to lay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and fure fou nda¬ 
tion of faith to rely upon, without the concurrent teltimony of reafon; i. e. 
with reverence be it fpoken, God.is not to be believed on his own word, unlefs 
what he reveals be in itfelf credible, and might be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote religion, the Chriftian religion in all its arti¬ 
cles, I am not lorry that it is not a way to be found in any of my writings; for 
I imagine any thing like this would (and I fhould think deferve'cl) to have other 
titles than.bare fcepticifm bellowed upon it, and would have raifed no fmali 
outcry againff any one, who is not to be fu-ppofed to be in the right in all that 
he fays, and fo may fecurely fay what he pleafes. Such as I,, the “ profanum. 

“ vulgus,” who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have no¬ 
thing to do but to hearken and believe, though what be faid fhould fubvert 
the very foundations of the.Chriftian faith. 

What I have above obferved, is fo vifibly contained in your Lordfhip’s 
argument, that when I met with it in your anfwer to my firlt letter, it feemed 
fo llrange for a man of your Lordfhip’s character, and in a difpute in defence 
of the dodrine of the Trinity, that I could hardly perfuade myfelf, but it was 
a flip of your pen: but when I found it in your fecond tetter made ufeof again; 
and ferioufly enlarged as. an argument of weight to be infilled upon, I was Anfw. 2. 
convinced, that it was a principle that you. heartily embraced, how little fa- P -z8 » z 9 
vourable foever it was to the articles of the Chriltian religion, and particu¬ 
larly thofe which you undertook to defend. 

I DF.siRE my reader to perufe the paflages as they itand in your letters 
themfelves, and fee whether what you lay in them does not.amount to this,, 
that a revelation from God is more or lefs, credible, according as it has. 
a fironger or weaker confirmation from human.reafon. For,. 

1. Your Lordlhip fays,, ‘‘ you do not queftion whether.God .can give itn^ AnAv. 1. 
“ mortality to a material fubftance; but you fay .it takes off very much P-$ 5 ' 

“ from the evidence of immortality, if it depends wholly upon God’s giving 
“ that which of its own nature it is not capable of.” 

To which I reply,any one’s not being able to demonfixate the foul to. be im^ 
material takes off not very much, nor at all of the evidence of its immorta¬ 
lity, if God has revealed that it lhall be immortal; becaufe the veracity of God 
is a demonftration of the truth of what he has revealed, and the want of ano¬ 
ther demonftration ofapropofition that is demonftratively true, takes not off 
from the evidence of it. For where there is a clear demonftration, there is as 
much evidence as any truth can have, that is not felf-evideot. God has revealed 
that.the fouls of men fhalj live for ever: but lays your Lordlhip, “ from this 
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« evidence it takes off very much, if it depends wholly upon God's giving 
** that, which of its own nature it is not capable off’ i. e. the revelation and 
testimony of God lofes much of its evidence, if this depends wholly upon 
the good pleafure of God, and cannot be demonftratively made out by natural 
reafon, that the foul is immaterial, and confequently in its own nature immor¬ 
tal. For that is all that here is or can be meant by thefe words, “ which of 
“ its own nature it is not capable of,” to make them to thepurpofe. For the 
whole of your Lordfhip’s difeourfe here is to prove, that the foul cannot be 
material, becaufe then the evidence of its being immortal would be very 
much leflened. Which is to fay, that it is not as credible upon divine reve¬ 
lation, that a material fubftance fhould be immortal, as an immaterial; or 
which is all one, that God is not equally to be believed, when he declares 
that a material fubftance fhall be immortal, as when he declares that an im¬ 
material (hall be fo ; becaufe the immortality of a material fubftance cannot 
be demonftrated from natural reafon. 

Let us try this rule of your Lordfhip’s a little farther. God hath revealed, 
that the bodies men fhall have after the refurredlion, as well as their fouls, 
fhall live to eternity: does your Lordlhip believe the eternal life of the one of 
thefe more than the other, becaufe you think you can prove it of one of them 
by natural reafon, and of the other not? Or can anyone, who admits of di¬ 
vine revelation in the cafe, doubt of one of them more than the other ? Or 
think this propofition lefs credible, the bodies of men, after the refurredtion, 
fhall live for ever, than this, that the fouls of men fhall, after the refurrec- 
tion, live forever ? For that hemuft do, if he thinks either of them is lefs 
credible than the other. If this be fo, reafon is to be confulted, how far God 
is to be believed, and the credit of divine teftimony muft receive its force 
from the evidence of reafon; which is evidently to take away the credibility 
of divine revelation, in all fupernatural truths, wherein the evidence of rea¬ 
fon fails. And how much fuch a principle as this tends to the fupport of the 
dodtrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriftian religion, I fhall leave 
it to your Lordlhip to confider. This 1 think I may be confident in, that 
few Chriftians have founded their belief of the immortality of the foul upon 
any thing but revelation: fince if they had entertained it upon natural and 
philofophical reafons, they could not have avoided the believing its pre- 
exiftence before its union to the body, as well as its future exiftence after 
its' leparation from it. This is juftified by that obfervation of Dr. Cudworth, 
B. i. c. i. § 31. where he affirms, “that there was never any of the anti- 
“ ents, before Chriftianity, that held the foul’s future permanency after 
“ death, who did not likewife after t its pre-exiftence.” 

I am not fo well read in Hobbes or Spinofa, as to be able to fay what 
were their opinions in this matter. But poflibly there be thofe, who will 
think your Lordfhip’s authority of more ufe to them in the cafe than thofe 
Anfw. 1. juftly decried names; and be glad to find your Lordlhip a patron of the oracles 
P- 65- c f reafon, fo little to the advantage of the oracles of divine revelation. This 
at leaft, I think, may be fubjoined to the words at the bottom of the next page, 
that thofe who have gone about to leflen the credibility of the articles of faith, 
which .evidently they do, who fay they are lefs credible, becaufe they cannot be 
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made out demonftratively by natural reafon ; have not been thought to fecure 
feveral of the articles of the Chriftian faith : efpecially thofeof the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Refurredtion of the body, which are thofe upon the ac¬ 
count of which I am brought by your Lordfhip into this difpute. 

I shall not trouble the reader with your Lordfliip’s endeavours in the 
following words, to prove, that if the foul be not an immaterial fubftance, 
it can be nothing but life; your very firft words vifibly confuting all that 
you alledge to thatpurpofe. They are, “ if the foul be a material fubftance, AnfV. u 
“ it is really nothing but life;” which is to fay, that if the foul be really a P- 5 S* 
fubftance, it is not really a fubflance, but really nothing elfe but an affe&ion 
of a fubftance ; for the life, whether of a material or immaterial fubftance, 
is not the fubftance itfelf, but an affeftion of it. 

2. You fay, “ although we think the feparate ftate of the foul after death Anfw. r. 
“ is fufficiently revealed in the feripture; yet it creates a great difficulty in un- p ‘ S7 ' 

“ derftanding it, if the foul be nothing but life, or a material fubftance, which 
“ muft be diftolved when life is ended. For if the foul be a material fub- 
“ ftance, it muft be made up, as others are, of the cohefion of folid and fe- 
* ( parate parts, how minute and invilible foever they be. And what is it which 
** ftiould keep them together, when life is gone? So that it is no eafy matter 
«« to give an account, how the foul ffiould be capable of immortality, unlefs 
“ it be an immaterial fubftance; and then we know the folution and texture 
“ of bodies cannot reach the foul, being of a different nature.” 

Let it be as a hard matter, as it will, “ to give an account what it is, that 
u ftiould keep the parts of a material foul together,” after it is feparated 
from the body; yet it will be always as eafy to give an account of it, as to 
give an account what it is which ffiould keep together a material and imma¬ 
terial fubftance. And yet the difficulty that there is to give an account of 
that, I hope does not, with your Lordfhip, weaken the credibility of the in- 
feparable union of foul and body to eternity: and I perfuade myfelf that the 
men of fenfe, to whom your Lordfhip appeals in the cafe, do not find their 
belief of this fundamental point much weakened by that difficulty. I thought 
therefore (and by your Lordfliip’s permiffion would think fo ftill) that the 
union of parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the hands of God, 
as the union of a material and immaterial fubftance; and that it does not take 
oft' very much, or at all, from the evidence of immortality, which depends 
on that union, that it is no eafy matter to give an account what it is that 
ftiould keep them together: though its depending wholly upon the gift and 
good pleafure of God, where the manner creates great difficulty in the gn- 
derftanding, and our reafon cannot difeoverin the nature of things how it is, 
be that which your Lordfliip fo pofitively fays, <c leflens the credibility of 
“ the fundamental articles of the refurre&ion and immortality.” 

But, my Lord, to remove this objection a little, and to fhew of how fmall 
force it is even with yourfelf; give me leave to prefume, that your Lordfliip 
as firmly believes the immortality of the body after the refurredtion, as any 
other article of faith: if fo, then it being no eafy matter to give an account 
what it is that ffiall keep together the parts of a material foul, to one that be- 
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lieves it is material, can no more weaken the credibility of its immortality, 
than the like difficulty weakens the credibility of the immortality of the body. 
For when vour Lordfhip fhall find it an eafy matter to give an account, what 
it is befides the good pleafure of God, which fhall keep together the parts of 
our material bodies to eternity, or even foul and body; I doubt not but any one, 
who fhall think the foul material, will alfo find it as eafy to give an account, 
what it is that fhall keep thofe parts of matter alio together to eternity. 

Were it not that the warmth of controverfy is apt to make men fo far for¬ 
get, as to take up thofe principles themfelves (when they will ierve their 
turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I fhould wonder to find 
your Lordfhip to argue, that becaufe “ it is a difficulty to underftand what 
“ fhould keep together the minute parts of a material foul, when life is gone; 
** and becaufe it is not an eafy matter to give an account how the foul fhould 

be capable of immortality, unlefs it be an immaterial fubflance:” there¬ 
fore it is not fo credible, as if it were eafy to give an account, by natural rea- 
fon, how it could be. For to this it is, that all this your difcourfe tends, as is 
evident by what is already fet down out of page 55, and will be more f ully 
made out by what your Lordfhip fays in other places, though there need no 
fuch proofs, fince it would all be nothing aguinft me in any other fenfe. 

I thought your Lordfhip had in other places afierted, and infilled on 
this truth, that no part of divine revelation was the lefs to be believed, be¬ 
caufe the thing itfelf created great difficulty in the underflanding, and the 
manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was no eafy matter to give an 
account how it was. This, as I take it, your Lordfhip condemned in others, 
as a very unreafonable principle, and fuch as would fubvert all the articles of 
the Chriftian religion that were mere matters of faith, as I think it will: and 
is it poffible, that you fhould make ufe of it here yourfelf, againfl the article 
of life and immortality, that Chrifl hath brought to light through the gofpel; 
and neither was, nor could be made out by natural reafon without revelation ? 
But you will fay, you fpeak only of the foul; and your words are, that “ it 
“ is no eafy matter to give an account, how the foul fhould be capable of 
*< immortality, unlefs it be an immaterial fubflance.” I grant it; but crave 
leave to fay, that there is not any one of thofe difficulties that are, or can be 
raifed, about the manner how a material foul can be immortal, which do 
not as well reach the immortality of the body. 

But if it were not fo, I am fure this principle of your Lordfhip’s would 
reach other articles of faith, wherein our natural reafon finds it not eafy to 
give an account how thofe myfleries are; and which therefoic, according to 
your principles, rriufl be lefs credible than other articles, that create lefs dif¬ 
ficulty to the underflanding. For your Lordfhip fays, that you appeal to any 
man of Jenfe, whether to a man who thought by his principles he could from 
natural grounds demonflrate the immortality of the foul, the finding the un¬ 
certainty of thofe principles he went upon in point of reafon, i. e. the find¬ 
ing he could not certainly prove it by natural reafon, doth not weaken the 
credibility of that fundamental article, when it is confidered purely as a mat¬ 
ter of faith. Which in effedl, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, that a 
j>ropofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural reafon, is 
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lefs credible than one that can: which Teems to me to come very little Ibort 
of this, with due reverence be it fpoken, that God is lefs to be believed when 
he affirms a propofition that cannot be proved by natural reafon, than when 
hepropofes what can be proved by it. The dire< 5 t contrary to which is my 
opinion; though you endeavour to make it good by thefe following words: 

“ if the evidence of faith falls To much fhort of that of reafon, it muftneeds have Anfw. z. 
“ lefs effed: upon men’s minds, when the fubferviency of reafon is taken away; P* 2 9 - 
“ as it mull be, when the grounds of certainty by reafon are vaniffied. Is it at 
“ all probable, that he who finds his reafon deceive him in fuch fundamental 
“ points, ffiould have his faith (land firm and unmoveable on the account of 
“ revelation ?” Than which, I think, there are hardly plainer words to be 
found out, to declare, that the credibili ty of God’s teftimony depends on the 
natural evidence or probability of the things we receive from revelation, and 
rifes and falls with it; and that the truths of God, or the articles of mere 
faith, lofe fo much of their credibility, as they want proof from reafon: 
which if true, revelation may come to have no credibility at all. For if in 
this prefent cafe, the credibility of this propofition, the fouls of men ffiall 
live for ever, revealed in the fcripture, be leflened by confeffing it cannot be 
demonftratively proved from reafon, though it be aflerted to be moil highly 
probable; mail not, by the fame rule, its credibility dwindle away to 
nothing, if natural reafon ffiould not be able to make it out to be fo much, 
as probable, or Ihould place the probability from natural principles on the 
other fide ? For if mere want of demonftration lefiTens the credibility of any 
propofition divinely revealed, muft not want of probability, or contrary pro¬ 
bability from natural reafon, quite take away its credibility ? Here at lall it 
muft end, if in any one cafe the veracity of God, and the credibility of the 
truths we receive from him by revelation, be lubjeded to the verdicts of hu¬ 
man reafon, and be allowed to receive any acceffion or diminution from 
other proofs, or want of other proofs of i ts certainty or probability. 

If this be your Lordftiip’s way to promote religion, or defend its articles, 

I know not what argument thegreateft enemies of it could ufe, more effedual 
for the fubverfion of thofe you have undertaken to defend ; this being to re- 
folve all revelation perfectly and purely into natural reafon, to bound its cre¬ 
dibility by that, and leave no room for faith in other things, tlisui what can 
be accounted for by natural reafon without revelation. 

Your Lordfliip infills much upon it, as if I had contradided what I hadfaid Anfw. j. 
in my Eflay, by faying, that upon my principles it cannot be demonftratively P-4 8 —54 
proved, that it is an immaterial lubftance in us that thinks, however probable 
it be. He that will be at the pains to read that chapter of mine, and confider 
it, will find, that my bufmefs there was to ffiew, that it was no harder to con¬ 
ceive an immaterial than a material lubftance; and that from the ideas of 
thought, and a power of moving of matter, which wc experienced in ourfelves 
(ideas origi nally not belonging to matter as matter) there was nomore difficulty to 
conclude there was an immaterial fubftance in us, than that we had material parts. 

Thefe ideas of thinking, and power of moving of matter, I in another place 
ffiewed, did demonftratively lead us to the certain knowledge of the exiftence 
. • 5 E 2 of 
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of an immaterial thinking being, in whom we have the idea of fpirit in the 
ftridteft fenfe ; in which fenfe I alfo appliedit to the foul, in that 23d chapter of 
inyEfiay: the eafily conceivable poffibility, nay, great probability, that that 
thinking fubftance in us is immaterial, giving me fufficient ground for it. In 
which fenfe I fhal-l think I may fafely attribute it to the thinking fubftance in 
ns, till your Lordfhip fhall have better proved from my words, that it is im- 
poflible it fhould be immaterial. For I only fay, that it is poffible, i. e. involves 
110 con tradition, that God the omnipotent immaterial fpirit fliould, if he 
pleafes, give to fome parcels of matter, difpofed as he thinks fit, a power of 
thinking and moving: which parcels of matterfo endued withapower of think¬ 
ing and motion, might properly be called lpirits, in contradiflinttion to 
unthinking matter. In all which’, I prefume, there is no manner of contra¬ 
diction. 

I justified my ufe of the word fpirit in that fenfe, from the authorities 
of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin word fpiritus, from whence fpirit 
is derived, to afoul as a thinking thing, without excluding materiality out of 
it. To which your Lordfhip replies, “ that Cicero, in his Tufculan Quef- 
“ tions, fuppofes the foul not to be a finer fort of body, but of a different 
“ nature from the body.—That he calls the body the prifon of the foul.— 
'«* And fays that a wife man’s bitfmefs is to draw off his foul from his body.” 
And then your Lordfhip concludes, as is ufual, with a queflion, “ is it poffible 

now to think fo great a man looked on the foul but as a modification of the 

body, which rnufl be at an end with life ?” Anlvv. No; it is impoffible 
that a man of fo good fenfe as Tully, when he ufes the word corpus or 
body, for the grofs and vifible parts of a man, which he acknowledges to be 
mortal; fhould look on the foul to be a modification of that body, in a 
difeourfe wherein he was endeavouring to perfuade another, that it was im¬ 
mortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great men, fuch as he was, are 
not wont fo manifeftly to contradict themfelves. He had therefore no thought 
concerning the modification of the body of man in the cafe, he was not fuch 
a trifler as to examine, whether the modification of the body of a man was 
immortal, when that body itJfelf was mortal: and therefore that which he 
reports as Diccearchus’s opinion, he difmiffes in the beginning without any 
more ado, e. 11. But Cicero’s was a direCt, plain, and fenfible enquiry, viz. 
What the foul was; to fee whether from thence he could difeover its im¬ 
mortality. But in all that difeourfe in his firft book of Tufculan Queftions, 
where he lays out fo much of his reading and reafon, there is not one fyl- 
lable fhewing the leaf! thought, that the foul was an immaterial fubflance - y 
but many things direCtly to the contrary. 

Indeed (i.) he fhuts out the body, taken in the fenfe he ufes corpus all 
along, for the fenfible organical parts of a man, and is pofitive that is not 
the foul: and body in this fenfe, taken for the human body, he calls the 
prifon of the foul ; and fays a wife man, in {lancing Socrates and Cato, is 
glad of a fair opportunity to get out of it. But he no-where fays any fuch 
thing of matter : he calls not matter in general the prifon of the foul, nor 
talks a word of being fcparate from it. 
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(2.) He concludes, that the foul is not like other things here below, made 

tip of a composition of the elements, c. 27. r 

(3.) He excludes the two grofs elements, earth and water, from being, 

the foul, c. 26. , . . , . . , 

So far he is clear and pofitive : but beyond this he is uncertain; beyond 

this he could not get. For in fome places he fpeaks doubtfully, whether 
the foul be not air or fire: “ anima fit animus ignifve nefcio,” c. 25. Arid 
therefore he agrees with Pancetius, that, if it be at all elementary, it is, as 
he calls it, “ inflammata anima, inflamed air; and for this he gives feveral 
reafons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks it to be a peculiar nature of its 
own, yet he is fo far from thinking it immaterial, that he fays, c. 19, that 
the admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous nature would not be incon¬ 
sistent with any thing he had laid. n 

That which he feems moft to incline to, is, that the foul was not at all 
elementary, but was of the fame fubftance with the heavens which Ariftotle, 
to distinguish from the four elements and the changeable bodies^here below, 
which he fuppoled made up o.t them, called “ quinta eirentia. T. hat this 
was Tully’s opinion, is plain from thefe words : “ ergo, animus, qui, ut ego 
« dico, divinus eft, ut Euripides audet dicere deus ; & quidem fi deus, aut 
« anima aut ignis eft, idem eft animus hominis. Nam ut ilia natura cce- 
« leftis & terra vacat & humore fic utriufque harum rerum humanus ani- 
»< mus eft expers. Sin autem eft quinta quaedam natura ab Ariflotele in- 
<t dufta; primum htec & deorum eft & animorum. Plane nos fententiam 
«( fecutii his ipfis verbis in confolatione hage expreffimus,” c. 26. And 
then he goes on, c. 27, to repeat thofe his own words, which your Lordfhip 
has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in his treatile <( de conio- 
k latione,” the foul not to have its original from the earth, or to be mixed 
or made of any thing earthly; but had faid, « Singulars eft igitur quadant 
« natura & vis animi fejunda ab his ufitatis notifque naturis.” Whereby, 
he tells us, he meant nothing but Ariftotle’s “ quinta eflentia;” which being 
unmixed, being that of which the gods and louls conlifted, he calls it di 
(t vinum, cmlefte,” and concludes it eternal j. it being, as he fpeaks, . le¬ 
ft jun£ta ab omni mortali concretione.” From which it is clear, that in all 
his enquiry about the fubftance of the foul, his thoughts went not beyond 
the four elements, or Ariftotle’s “ quinta eflentia,” to look for it. In all 
which there is nothing of immateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and v/ife men have always bcenj that the 
foul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never thought of its immate¬ 
riality, but as the eafte.rn people do, who believe the loul to be immortal, but 
have nevertheless no thought,no conception of its immateriality. It is remark¬ 
able, what a very confiderable and judicious author fays in the cafe: “ No opi- Loubere dir 
“ nion, fays he, has -been fo univerfally received, as that of the immortality of C 

** the foul } but its immateriality is a truth, the knowledge whereof has not c< j 9 . $ 4> . 

*< fpread fo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the mind 
“ of a Siamite the idea of a pure fpirit. This the miffionaries, who have been 
« longeft amon? them, are pofitive in: all the pagans of the ealt do truly 

believe,, 
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** believe, that there remains fomething of a man after his death, which 
“ fubfifts independently and feparately from his body. But they give ex-. 
“ tendon and figure to that, which remains, and attribute to it all the lame 
** members, all the fame fub.ftances, both folid and liquid, which our bodies 
** are compofed of. They only fuppofe that the fouls are of a matter fubtile 
** enough to efcape being leen or handled.—Such were the lhades and the 
** manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by thefe figures of the 
*' fouls, anfwerable to-thofe of the bodies, that Virgil fuppofed ^Eneas knew 
“ Palinurus, Dido, and Anchifes, in the other world.” 

This gentleman was not a man that travelled into thofe parts for his plea- 
fure, and to have the opportunity to tell ftrange llories, coile&ed by chance, 
when he returned; but one chofen on purpofe (and it feerns well chofen for 
the purpofe) to enquire into the Angularities of Siam. And he has fo well 
acquitted liimfelf of the commifiion, which his epiftle dedicatory tells us he 
had, toinfornihimfelf exadfly of what was moll remarkable there; that had 
we but fuch an account of other countries of the eaft, as he has given us of 
this kingdom, which he was an envoy to, we fhould be much better acquainted 
than we are, with the manners, notions, and religions of that part of the world, 
inhabited by civilized nations, who want neither good fenfe nor acutenels 
of reafon, though not caft into the mould of the logick and philofophy of 
our fchools. 

But to return to Cicero : it is plain, that in his enquiries about the foul 
his thoughts went not at all beyond matter. This the expreffions, that drop 
from him in feveral places of this book, evidently fhew: for example, that 
the fouls of excellent men and women afcended into heaven; of others, that 
they remained here on earth, c. 12. that the foul is hot, and warms the body: 
that at its leaving the body, it penetrates and divides, and breaks through our 
thick, cloudy, moifl: air: that it hops in the region of fire, and afcends no 
farther, the equality of warmth and weight making that its proper place,where 
it is nourished and fuftained with the lame things, wherewith the ftars are 
nourifhed and fuftained; and that by the convenience of its neighbourhood, it 
fhall there have a dearer view and fuller knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
c. 19. that the foul alfo from this height {hall have a pleafant and fairer pro- 
fpe& of the globe of the earth, the difpofition of whofe parts will then lie before 
it in one view, c. 20. that it is hard to determine what conformation, fize, and 
place the foul has in the body: that it is too fubtile to be leen : that it is in 
the human body as in a houle, or a vefiel, or a receptacle, c. 22. all which are 
exprefiions that fufticiently evidence, that he who ufed them had not in his 
mind feparated materiality from the idea of the foul. 

It may perhaps be replied, that a great part of this, which we find in c. 19, 
is faid upon the principles of thofe who would have the foul to be *f anima 
“ inflammata, inflamed air.” J grant it: but it is alfo to be obferved, that 
in this 19th, and the two following chapters, he does not only not deny, but 
even admits, that fo material a thing as inflamed air may think. 

The truth of the cafe in fhort is this: Cicero was willing to believe the foul 
immortal, but when he fought in the nature of. the foul itfelf fomething to 
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eftablifh this his belief into a certainty of it, he found himfelf at a Iofs. 
He con felled he knew not what the foul was ; but the not knowing what 
it was, he argues, c. 2, was no reafon to conclude it was not. And"there¬ 
upon he proceeds to the repetition of what he had laid in his 6th book de 
Repub. concerning the foul. The argument, which borrowed from Pla.to 
he there makes ufe of, if it have any force in it, not only proves the foul to 
be immortal, but more than, I think, your Lordfhip will allow to be true : 
for it proves it to be eternal, and without beginning, as well as without 
end j “ neque nata certe eft, & sterna eft,” fays he. 

Indeed from the faculties of the foul he concludes right, that it is of di¬ 
vine original; but as to the iubftance of the foul, he at the end of this dif~ 
coui ie concerning its faculties, c. 25* us well as at the beginning of it, c. 22, 
is not afhamed to own his ignorance of what it is : “ anirna fit animus,.ig- 
0 nilve; nec mepudetut iftos, fateri nefcire quod nefciam. Illud, fi ulia 
“ alia de re obfcura affirmare pofliim, five anirna, five ignis lit animus, cum 
“ jurarem effe riivinum,” c. 25. So that all the certainty he could attain 
to about the foul, was, that he was confident there was fomething divine in 
it; i. e. there were faculties in the foul that could not refult from the na¬ 
ture of matter, but muft have their original from a divine power; but yet 
thofe qualities, as divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in 
breath or fire, which I think your Lordfhip will not deny to be material 
lubftances. So that all thofe divine qualities, which he fo much and fo 
juftly extols in the foul, led him not, as appears, fo much as to any the 
leaft thought of immateriality. This is demonftration, that he built them 
not upon an exclufion of materiality out of the foul; for he avowedly pro- 
fefles, he does not know but breath or fire might be this thinking thing in 
us: and in all his considerations about the fubftance of the foul itfelf, he 
ftuck in air or fire, or Ariftotle’s “ quinta eflentia;” for beyond thofe, it is 
evident, he went not. 

Bu r with all his proofs out of Plato, to whofe authority he defers fo much, 
with all the arguments his vaft reading and great parts could furnilh him with 
for the immortality of the foul, he was fo little fatisfied, fo far from bein? 
cei tain, fo far from any thought that he had, or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profefies his ignorance and doubt of it. In the beginning he 
enumerates the feveral opinions of the philofophers, which he had well ftudied 
about it; and then, full of certainty, fays, “ harum fententiarum qua; vera 
“ fit, deus aliquis videret, quce veri fitnillima magna quseftio,” c. 11. And 
towards the latter end having gone them all over again, and one after another 
examined them, he profefies himfelf ftill at a lofs, not knowing on which to 
pitch, noi what to determine: “ Mentis acies, fays he, feipfam intuens non- 
nunquam hebefcit, ob eamquecaufamcontemplandi diligentiamomittimus. 
Itaque dubitans, circumfpe(ftans,ha;fitans, multa adverfa revertens tanquam 
in late in mari imnicnfo, noftia vebitur oratio, c. ^o. And to conclude 
this argument, when the perfon he introduces as difcourfing with him, tells 
hint he is relolved to keep firm to the belief of immortality, Tully anfwers* 
c. bz. Laudo id quidem, etfi nihil animis oportet confidere* movemureninv 
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«< jfjgpe aliquo acute conclufo, labamus, mutamufque lententiam clat ioribus 
“ etiam in rebus; in his eft enim aliqua' oblcuritas.” 

So unmoveable is that truth delivered by the fpirit of truth, that though 
the light of nature gave fome obfcure glimmering, fome uncertain hopes of 
* a future ftate; yet human reafon could attain to no clearnefs, no certainty 
sTim.i. io. about it, but that it was “ Jesus Christ alone who had brought life and 
“ immortality to light through the Gofpel.” Though we are now told, 
that to own the inability of natural reafon to bring immortality to light, or, 
which pafles for the fame, to own principles upon which the immateriality 
of the foul (and, as it is urged, conlequently its immortality) cannot be 
demonftratively proved; does leften the belief of this article of revelation, 
which Jesus Christ alone has brought to light, and which confequently 
■tfiQ fcripture allures us is ellablilhed and made certain only by revelation. 
This would not perhaps have feemed ftrange from thofe whoare juftly com¬ 
plained of, for flighting the revelation of the Gofpel, and therefore would 
not be much regarded, if they Ihould contradidl fo plain a text of fcriptuie 
in favour of them all-fufficient reafon : but what ufe the promoters of lcep- 
ticifm and infidelity, in an age fo much fufpedted by your Lordlhip, 
may make of what comes from one of your great authority and learning, 
may deferve your confideration, ■ 

And thus, my Lord, I hope I have fadsfied you concerning Cicero s opi¬ 
nion about the foul, in his firft book of Tulculan Queftions; which though 
I eafily believe, as your Lordlhip fays, you are no ftranger to, yet 1 humbly 
conceive you have not Ihewn (and upon a careful perulal of that treatife again, 
I think I may boldly fay you cannot (hew) one word in it, that exprefles any 
thing like a notion in 1 ully of the foul s immateriality, or its being an im¬ 
material fubftance. , , 

Anfw. i. From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordlhip concludes, that he 

p.62,63. jjq more than Cicero does me any kindnefs in this matter, being bothal- 

“ fertors of the foul’s immortality.” My Lord, were not the queftion of 
the foul’s immateriality, according to cuftom, changed here into that of its 
immortality, which I am no lefs an alfertor of than either of them, Cicero 
and Virgil do me all the kindnefs I defired of them in this matter; and that 
was tolhew, that they attributed the word “ fpiritus ” to the. foul of man, 
without any thought of its immateriality: and this the verfes you yourielf 

iEneid. 4. bring out of Virgil, 

3 ®J* 

“ Et cum frigida mors animaj feduxent artus 

“ Omnibus umbra locis adero, dabis improbe poenas;” 

confirm, as well as thole I quoted out of his 6th book : and fot this mon- 
fieur de laLoubere fliall be my witnefs, in the words above let down out of 
him; where he fhews, that there be thofe amongft the heathens of our 
days," as well as Virgil and others amongft the antient Greeks and Romans, 
who* thought the fouls or ghofts of men departed did not die with the body, 
^ without 
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without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; the latter being much 
more incomprehenfible to them than the former. And what Virgil’s notion 
of the foul is, and that “ corpus,” when put in contradiftin<rtion to the foul, 
fignifies nothing but the grofs tenement of flelh and bones, is evident from 
this verfe of his fEneid. 6, where he calls the fouls which yet were vifible, 

- “ Tenues line corpore vitae.” 

Your Lordlhip’s anfwer concerning what it faid, Ecclef. xiii, turns wholly Anfw. t. 
upon Solomon’s taking the foul to be immortal, which was not what I quef- P* 
tioned : all that I quoted that place for, was to fhew, that fpirit in Englilh 
might properly be applied to the foul, without any notion of its immateriality, 
as nn was by Solomon; which whether he thought the fouls of men to be 
immaterial, does little appear in that palfage, where he fpeaks of the fouls 
of men and hearts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, 
is evident from that place, in that the word fpirit is there applied, by our 
tranflators, to the fouls of hearts, which your Lordfhip, I think, does not 
rankamongft the immaterial, and confequently immortal lpirits, though they 
have fenfe and fpontaneous motion. 

But you lay, “ if the foul be not of itfelf a free thinking fubrtance, you Anf.i.p.ej, 
“ do not fee what foundation there is in nature for a day of judgment.” Anf. 

Though the heathen world did not of old, nor do to this day, fee a founda¬ 
tion in nature for a day of judgment; yet in revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lordlhip, every one may fee a foundation for a day of judgment, becaufe 
God has pofitively declared it; though God has not by that revelation taught 
us, what the fubrtance of the foul is; nor has any where faid, that the foul of 
itfelf is a free agent. Whatfoever any created fubrtance is, it is not of itfelf, 
but is by the good pleafure of its creator: whatever degrees of perfection it 
has, it has from the bountiful hand of its maker. For it is true, in a natural 
as well as a fpiritual fenfe, what St. Paul fays, “ not that we are fufficient of 2 Cor. Hi. s ; 
“ ouri'elves to think any thing as of ourfelves, but our fufficiency is of 
« God.” 

But your Lordlhip, as I guefs by your following words, would argue, 
that a material fubrtance cannot be a free agent; whereby I fuppofe you 
only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a folid fubrtance Ihould 
begin, flop, or change its own motion. To which give me leave to anfwer, 
that when you can make it conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent 
fubrtance, can move itfelf, or alter or rtop its own motion, which it murt, 
to be a free agent; I fuppofe you will find it no harder for God to bellow 
this power on a folid, than an unfolid created fubrtance. Tully, in the place Tufculan. 
above-quoted, could not conceive this power to be in any thing, hut what Si* 6, L '* 
was from eternity : “ cum pateat igitur sternum id efie quod feipfum mo- C ‘ * 3 ' 

“ veat, quis ell qui hanc naturam animis efle tributam neget ?” But though 
you cannot fee how any created fubrtance, folid or not folid, can be a free 
agent (pardon me, my Lord, if I put in both till your Lordlhip pleafe to 
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explain it of either, and fliew the manner how either of them can, of itfelf, 
move itfelf or any thing elfe) yet I do not think you will fo far deny men to 
be free agents, from the difficulty there is to fee how they are free agents, as 
to doubt whether there be a foundation enough for a day of judgment. 

It is not for me to judge how far your Lordihip’s fpeculations reach: but 
finding in myfelf nothing to be truer than what the wife Solomon tells me : 
“ as thou knoweft not what is the way of the fpirit, nor how r the bones do 
“ grow in the womb of her that is with child; even fo thou knoweft not the 
“ works of God who maketh all things:” I gratefully receive and rejoice in 
the light of revelation, which fets me at reft in many things, the manner 
whereof my poor reafon can by no means make out to me : omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains it in no contradiction; fo that I readily 
believe whatever God has declared, though my reafon find difficulties in it, 
which it cannot mafter. As in the prefent cafe, God having revealed that 
there fhall be a'day of judgment, I think that foundation enough, to conclude 
men are free enough to be made anfwerable for their adtions, and to receive 
according to what they have done; though how man is a free agent, furpafs 
my explication or comprehenfion. 

In anfwer to the place I brought out of St. Luke, your Lordfliip afks, 
“ whether from thefe words of qur Saviour, it follows that a fpirit is only an 
** appearance ? I anfwer. No; nor do I know who drew fuch an inference- 
from them: but it follows, that in apparitions there is fomething that appears, 
and that that which appears is not wholly immaterial; and yet this .was pro¬ 
perly called Uueufxu, and was often looked upon by thofe, who called it 
ttvgufust, in Greek, and now call it fpirit in Englifli, to be the ghoft or foul 
of one departed: which,, I humbly conceive, juftifies my ufe of the word 
fpirit, for a thinking voluntary agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your Lordfhip fays, that I grant, that it cannot, upon thefe principles, 
be demonftrated, that the fpiritual fubftance in us is immaterial: from whence 
you conclude, “ that then my grounds of certainty from ideas are plainly 
“ given up.” This being a way of arguing that you often make ufe of, I 
have often had occafion to confider it, and cannot after all fee the force of 
this argument. I acknowledge, that this or that propofi tion cannot upon 
my principles be demonftrated; ergo, I grant this propofition to be falfe, 
that certainty con lifts in the perception of the agreement or difag.reem.ent. 
of ideas : for that is my ground of certainty, and till that be given up, my 
grounds of certainty are not given up. 

You farther tell me, that I fay, the foul’s immateriality may be proved pro¬ 
bable to the higheft degree, to which your Lordfliip replies, “ that is not the 
“ point: for it is not probability, but certainty, that you are promifed in this 
“ way of ideas, and that the foundation of our knowledge and real certainty 
“ lies in them; and it is dwindled into a probability at laft ?” This is alfo what? 
your Lordfliip has been pleafed to object to me more than once, that I 
promifed certainty. I would be glad to know in what words this promife is 
made, tind. where i t ftands, for I love to be a man of my word. I have indeed told. 

wherein 
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wherein I think certainty, real certainty does confift, as far as any one at¬ 
tains it j and I do not yet, from any thing your Lordlhip has laid again!! it, 
find any reafon to change my opinion therein : but I do not remember that 
I promifed certainty in this queftion, concerning the foul's immateriality, 
or in any of thofe proportions, wherein you thinking I come Ihort of cer¬ 
tainty, infer from thence, that my way of certainty by ideas is given up. 

And I am fo far from promifing certainty in all things, that I am accufed 
by your Lordlhip of fcepticifm, for fetting too narrow bounds to our know¬ 
ledge and certainty. Why therefore your Lordlhip alks me, “ and is the 
** certainty” [of the foul’s being immaterial] “ dwindled into a probability 
“ at la ft ?” will be hard to fee a reafon for, till you can drew that I promif¬ 
ed to demonftrate that it is immaterial; or that others, upon their principles 
without ideas, being able to demonftrate it immaterial, it comes to dwindle 
into bare probability, upon my principles by ideas. 

One thing more lam obliged to take notice of. I have /aid, “that the Let.i.p. 
“ belief of God being the foundation of all religion and genuine morality, I 
“ thought no arguments, that are made ule of to work the perfuafion of a 
“ God into men’s minds, Ihould be invalidated, which, I grant, is of ill 
“ confequence.” To which words of mine I find, according to your parti- Anfw. *, 
cular favour to me, this reply: “ that here I mull give your Lordlhip leave P- 89. 

“ toalk me, what I think of the univerfal content of mankind, as to the 
“ being of God? Hath not this been made ule of as an argument, not only 
“ by Chriftians, but by the wifeft and greateft men among the heathens ? 

“ And what then would I think of one who Ihould go about to invali- 
“ date this argument ? And that by proving, that it hath been difcovered 
“ in thefe latter ages by navigation, that there are whole nations at the 
« bay of Soldania, in Brafil, in the Caribbee-iflands and Paraquaria, among 
“ whom there was found no notion of a God : and even the author of the 
“ Eftay of Human Underftanding hath done this.” 

To this your queftion, my Lord, 1 anlwer, that I think that the univer¬ 
fal confent of mankind, as to the being of a God, amounts to thus much, 
that the vaftly greater majority of mankind have, in all ages of the world, 
adlually believed a God; that the majority of the remaining part have not 
actually dilbelieved it, and confequently thofe who have actually oppofed the 
belief of a God, have truly been very few. So that comparing thofe that 
have actually dilbelieved with thofe who have actually believed a God, their 
number is fo inconfiderable, that in relpedt of this incomparably greater ma¬ 
jority of thofe who have owned the belief of a God, it may be faid to be the 
univerfal confent of mankind. 

This is all the univerfal confent which truth of matter of fa<ft will allow, 
and therefore all that can be made ufe of to prove a God. But if any one 
would extend it farther, and fpeak deceitfully for God; if this univerlality 
Ihould be urged in a ftridt fenfe, not for much the majority, but for a general 
confent of every one, even to a man, in all ages and countries : this would 
make it either no argument, or a perfectly ufelefs and uneceflary one. For 
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if any one deny a God, fuch a perfect univcrfality of content is deflroyed; 
and if’ no-body does deny a God, what need of arguments to convince 
atheifls ? , 

I would crave leave to afk your Lordihip, were there ever in the world 
any atheift or no ? If there were not, what need is there of railing a quef- 
tion about the being of a God, when no-body queftions it ? What need of 
proviiional arguments againlf a fault, from which mankind are fo wholly 
free; and which, by an univerfal content, they may be prefumed to be feeure 
from ? If you fay (as I doubt not but you will) that there have been atheifts 
in the world, then your Lordlhip’s univerfal content reduces itlelf to only a 
great majority; and then make that majority as great as you will, what I 
have laid in the place quoted by your Lordihip, leaves it in its full force, and 
I have not faid one word that does in the lead invalidate this argument for a 
God. The argument I was upon there, was to lliew, that the idea of God 
was not innate,; and to my purpole it was ftxfficient if there were but a lefs 
number found in the world, who had no idea of God, than your Lordihip 
will allow there have been of profefled atheifls : for whatfoever is innate, 
mull be univerfal in the flridtell fenfe; one exception is a fufficient proof 
again It it. So that all that I faid, and which was quite to another purpofe, 
did not at all tend, nor can be made ufe of to invalidate the argument for a 
deity, grounded on fuch an univerfal confent as your Lordihip, and all that 
build on it mulf own, which is only a very difproportioned majority : fuch 
an univerfal confent my argument there neither affirms nor requires to be lefs; 
than you will be pleafed to allow it. Your Lordihip therefore might, with¬ 
out any prejudice to thofe declarations of good-will and favour you have for 
the author of the Elfay of Human Underlianding, have Ipared the mention¬ 
ing his quoting authors that are in print, for matters of fail, to quite ano¬ 
ther purpofe, “ as going about to invalidate the argument for a deity from 
“ the univerfal confent of mankind;” lince he leaves that univerfal confent 
as entire, and as large as you yourlelf do, or can own, or fiippofe it. But 
here I have no reafon to be forry that your Lordihip has given me this occa- 
fion for the vindication of this palfage of my book, if there Ihould be any 
one belidcs your Lordihip who Ihould fo far miftake it, as to think it in the 
leaft invalidates the argument for a God,, from the univerfal confent.of man¬ 
kind. 

Bu t becaufe you queftion the credibility of thofe authors I have quoted,, 
which,, you fay in the next paragraph, were very ill chofen ; I will crave leave, 
to fay, that he whom I relied on for his teftimony concerning the Hottentots of 
Soldania, was no lefs a man than an ambalfadox; from the king of England to 
the Great Mogul: of whofe relation, Monlieur Thevenot, no ill judge in 
the cafe, had fo great an efleem, that he was at the pains to tranilate it into 
French, and publilh it in his (which is counted no unjudicious) collection of 
travels. But to intercede with your Lordihip for a little more favourable al¬ 
lowance of credit to Sir Thomas Roe’s relation, Coore, an inhabitant of the 
country who could fpeak Englifh, affix red Mr. Terry, that they of Soldania 
had no God. But if he too have the ill luck to find no credit with you, I hope 
you will be a little more favourable to a divine of the. church of England now 
5 • living. 
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living, and admit of his teftimony in confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe’s. 

This worthy gentleman, in the relation of his voyage to Surat, printed but 
two years lince, fpeaking of the fame people, has thefe words: “ they are Mr.Oving- 
** funk even below idolatry, are deftitute of both prieft and temple, and fav- ton > P- 4 8 9- 
ing a little fliew of rejoicing, which is made at the full and new moon, 
have loll all kind of religious devotion. Nature has fo richly provided 
for their convenience in this life, that they have drowned all fenfe of the 
God of it, and are grown quite carelefs of the next.” 

But to provide again ft the cleared; evidence of atheifm in thefe people, 
you fay, “ that the account given of them makes them not fit to be a ft and- Anfw. i.. 

** ard for the fenfe of mankind.” This, I think, may pafs for nothing, till p ' 9 °' 
fome body be found, that makes them to be a ftandard for the fenfe of man¬ 
kind: all the ufe I made of them was to £hew, that there were men in the 
world that had no innate idea of a God. But to keep fomething like an ar¬ 
gument going (for what will not that do ?) you go near denying thofe Cafers 
to be men: what elfe do thefe words fignify ? “ a people fo ftrangely bereft Ibid. 

“ of common fenfe, that they can hardly be reckoned among mankind; as 
“ appears by the beft accounts of the Cafers of Soldania,” &c. I hope if 
any of them were called Peter, James, or John, it would be pad; fcruple that 
they were men; however Courvee, Wewena, and Coufheda, and thofe 
others who had names, that had no place in your Nomenclator, would 
hardly pafs mufter with your Lordfhip. 

My Lord, I Ihould not mention this, but that what you yourfelf fay here 
may be a motive to you to confider, that what you have laid fuch ftrefs on,, 
concerning the general nature of man, as a real being, and the fubjedt of pro¬ 
perties, amounts to nothing for the diftinguilhing of fpecies; fince you your¬ 
felf own that there may be individuals, wherein there is a common nature 
with a particular fubfiftence proper to each of them : whereby you are fo lit¬ 
tle able to know of which of the ranks or forts they are, into which you fay,, 

“ God has ordered beings, and which he hath diftinguilhed by effential pro- p. i 6 % 

“ perties, that you are in doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among 
“ mankind or no.” 


Give me leave now to think, my Lord, that I have given an anfwer to 
all, that is any way material in either of the letters you have honoured me 
with. If there be any argument which you think of weight, that you find 
omitted, upon the leaft intimation from your Lordfhip where it is, I promife 
to confider it, and to endeavour to give you fatisfadtion concerning it, either 
by owning my convidtion, or fhevving what hinders it. This refpedl I ftiall 
think due from me to your Lordfhip: though I know better to employ the 
little time my bufinefs and health afford me, than to trouble myfelf with the 
* little cavillers, who may either be fet on, or be forward (in hope to recom- 
’mend themfelves) to meddle in this controverfy. 


Before 
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^ Before I conclude, it is fit I take notice of the obligation I have to you, 
for the pains you have been at about my Effay, which I conclude could not 
have been any way fo effectually recommended to the world, as by your 
manner of writing againft it. And fitice your Lordfhip's fharp fight, fo care¬ 
fully employed for its correction, has, as I humbly conceive, found no faults 
in it, which your Lordfhip’s great endeavours this way have made out to 
be really thereI hope I may prefume it will pafs the better in the world, 
and the judgment of all confidering men, and make it for the future fland 
better even in your Lordfhip’s opinion. I beg your Lordfhip’s pardon for 
this long trouble, and am. 


My LORD, 


Oates, May 4, 
1698. 


Your Lordfhip’s moft humble, and 


Moft obedient Servant, 


John Locke. 
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DEFENCE of Mr. Locke’s Opinion 


CONCERNING 


PERSONAL IDENTITY, 


T FIE candid Author of a late Eflay upon perfonal identity cannot 
juflly be offended with any attempt to explain and vindicate Mr. 
Lockes hypothecs, if it is carried on in the fame ipirit, though it IhotiJd 
be attended with the overthrow of fame of his own favourite notions; lince 
he owns that it is of confequence to form right opinions on this point: 
which was indeed once deemed an important one, how little foever fuch 
may be regarded now-a-days. I ihall proceed therefore, without farther 
apology, to fettle the terms of this queftion, and endeavour to ftate it fo as 
to bring matters to a lhort and clear determination. 

Now the word Perjbn, as is well obferved by Mr. Locke (the diftingulfh- 
ing excellence of whole writings confifts in flicking clofe to the point in 
hand, and ltriking out all foreign and impertinent confederations) is pro¬ 
perly a j'orenjick term, and here to be ufed in the llriiit forenlick fenfe, de¬ 
noting lbme fuch quality or modification in man as denominates him a moral 
agent, or an accountable creature ; renders him the proper fubjedl of Laws, 
and a true objedt of Rewards or Punilhments. When we apply it to any 
man, we do not treat of him abfolutely, and in grofs; but under a parti¬ 
cular relation or precifion ; we do not comprehend or concern ourfelves 
about the feveral inherent properties which accompany him in real exiftence,. 
which go to the making up the whole complex notion of an adtive and. 
intelligent Being; but arbitrarily abtlradf one lingle quality or mode from 
all the reft, and view him under that diftindf precifion only which points 
out the idea above-mentioned, exclusive of every other idea that may belong 
to him in any other view, either as fubftance, quality, or mode. And there¬ 
fore the conlideration of this fame quality, or qualification, will not be 
altered by any others of which he may be poffeffed; but remains the fame 
whatever he ihall con fill: of bolides : whether his foul be a material or im¬ 
material fubftance, or no fubftance at all, as may appear from examining 
the import of thefe pronouns, I, thou, he, &c. [the grammatical meaning of 
Inch words generally pointing out the true origin of our ideas primarily 
annexed to them] which both in their original fenfe and common, acccpta- 
5 tion. 
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tion are purely perfonal terms, and as fuch lead to no farther confideration 
either of foul or body; nay, fometinxes are difdinguifhed from both, as in 
the following line, ' 

Linquebant dulces animas, alit a?gra trahebant 

* See Locke Corpora. * • 

on 1 Cor. xv.. 

An enquiry after the Identity of fuch perfon will be, whether at different 
times lac is, or how he can be, and know himfelf to be the fame in that 
refpedt, or equally fubjedded to the very fame relations and confequent ob¬ 
ligations which he was under formerly, and in which he fdill perceives himfelf 
to be involved, whenever he reflects upon himfelf and them. This we fhall 
find to confift in nothing more, than his becoming fenfible at different times 
of what he had thought or done before; and being as fully convinced that 
he then thought or did it, as he now is of his prefent thoughts, adds, or 
exiidence. 

Beyond this we neither can, nor need go for evidence in any thing; this, 
we fhall loon fee, is the clear and only medium through which difdant things 
can be difcovered and compared together; which at the fame time fufiici- 
e-ntly afcertains and efdablifhes their feveral natures and realities refpeddively; 
fo far as they relate to ourfelves and to each other: or if this fliould not be 
efdeemed lufficient to that end, we fhall find, in the laid place, that there is 
nothing elfe left for it. This difdindd confcioufnefs of our paid adtions, from 
whence arile all the ideas of merit and demerit, will mold undoubtedly be 
regarded with the ftriddefd exaddnefs in foro divino ; and indeed has its due 
weight in foro hinnano , whenever it can be with certainty determined: 
wherever this appears to be wanting, all judicial proceedings are at an end. 
How plain foever any criminal add were, the man would now-a-days be ac¬ 
quitted from guilt in the commiffion of it, and difcharged from the penalties 
annexed to fuch fadt, could it at the fame time be as plainly made out, that 
he was incapable of knowing what he did, or is now under a like incapacity 
of recolledting it. And it would be held a fufficient realbn for fuch acquittal, 
that the punifhment, or perfecution of a creature in thefe circumftances, 
could not anfwer the end propofed by fociety in punifhment, viz. the pre¬ 
vention of evil, the only end that I know of, which can jufdify punifhments 
in any cafe. The reafon then why fuch a plea has ufually fo final 1 regard 
paid to it in courts of juftice, is, I apprehend, either the difficulty of having 
this incapacity proved with the fame cl earn efs that the fadd itfelf is efda- 
blifhed; or the common maxim that one crime, or criminal indifpofition, 
is not admifiible in excufe for another; as in cafes of drunkennefs, violent 
paffion, killing or maiming men by mifdake when one is engaged in an un¬ 
lawful purfuit, &c. Or in foine of thefe cafes perhaps men are not punifhed, 
for the murders, &c. becaule they pofiibly may be confcious of them, and 
yet that confcioufnefs not appear; but that fuch evils may be more effedlu- 
ally prevented by fdriking at the remoter caufe, /. e. exciting a falutary terror 
of thofe confefTedly evil practices and habits, which are often found to ter¬ 
minate 
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initiate in fuch fatal effeds. A kind of injuilice is here indeed committed 
by fociety, which we have no reafon to fuppofe will be admitted in foro 
dfatno , and fome worfe in (lances may be feen in our Aatute books. By the 
23 of Hen. 8. a man becoming lunatick after an ad of treafon (hall be liable 
to be arraigned, tried, and executed. But Hale * in his P. C. C. fays, 

That if a traitor becomes non compos before conviction he (hall not be ar¬ 
raigned; if after conviction, he (hall not be executed: and Hawkins f fHawk.P.C 
obferves the fame concerning thole who have committed any capital of- C ‘ 
fences. 

In human courts, which cannot always dive into the hearts of men and 
difcover the true fprings of aClion, nor ccrffequently weigh the effeds and 
operations of each in an equal balance; in this (fate of ignorance and uncer¬ 
tainty, fuch a notorious indifpofition as that of drunkennefs, <v. g. being 
generally a great fault in itfelf, is feldom allowed in extenuationof fueh 
others as are committed under its influence; nor indeed does' it, I believe, 
often produce any new, materially different trains of thinking, or totally 
obliterate the old ones; but where this is really fo, the Deity "would make 
jufl abatement for fuch defed or affability, as was at the time both uncon¬ 
querable and unavoidable; nor can we properly impute adions confequent 
upon any real dilorder of the rational faculties, howfoever that difohder might 
have been contraded; and therefore all animadveriions upon them mud be in 
vain r nor is a man punifhable for any thing befide the bare ad of contract¬ 
ing fuch diforder, or for the original caufe of this dilability, how great or 
durable foever; the dangerous confequences of which he did, or might 
forefee. As is the cafe in fome other confirmed habits, viz. that of (wear¬ 
ing, &c. which often operate mechanically and unperceived, and in which 
therefore all the moral turpitude (or what is lo accounted) arifing from 
them, never can reach beyond the fountain-head from whence they are de¬ 
rived, and from which all the effeds of them naturally, and even neceffarily 
flow. We mu A therefore conclude in general, that a perfon’s guilt is efti- 
mated according to his pad and prefent confcioufnefs of the oflence, and of 
his having been the author of it. Nor is it merely his having forgotten + the 
thing, but bis having fo far lod the notion of it out of his"mind, that how 
frequently foever, or in what forcible manner foever, it may be prefen ted 
to him again, he lies under an utter incapacity of becoming fenfible and 
(ktisfied that he was ever privy to it before, which is affirmed to render this 
thing really^ none of his, or wholly exculpate him when called to anlwer for 
it. Suppofe this fame confcioufnefs to return, his accountablenefs (call it 
personality, or what you pleafe) will return along with it: that is, the in- 
flidion of evil upon him will now anfwer fome purpofe, and therefore ho 
mud be confidered as now liable to it. Thus iome wholly lofe the ufe of 
their intelledual faculties for a time, and recover them at intervals. In fuch 
cafes they are confidered as punifliable by laws, and fo declared by juries,, 
in proportion to the probability of their being confeious of the fid. Others 
lie under a partial deprivation of fome one faculty for certain periods, while 
they continue to enjoy th'e red in tolerable perfection. I knew a learned 
V O L. I. 5 O man. 
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not fo far hinifelf as to become confcious of having done any thing to deferve 
it l What inftrudion is conveyed to him ? What admonition; to fuch others, 
as are duly acquainted with the whole of the cafe, and fee every circum- 
dance thus grofsly milapplied? And as in thefe cafes, laws only can define 
the circumdances in which a man fhall be treated as accountable, they only 
can create guilt, /. e. guilt alfo is a forenfick term, ora mode of confidering 
any adion, which in its effence implies knowledge of a law, offence againft 
that law, and a fenfe of having offended .againft it; i. e, an after confciouf- 
neis of the fad; without which after confcioufnels, punishment would be 
of little avail, as it would neither ferve to guard the man himfelf againff a 
like delinquency, nor tend to the warning of others, who by fuch infiidions 
would openly perceive that they might chance to differ pain, without being, 
able to aflign- a reafon for it.—Thus may perfomdity be extended or con- 
traded, and vary in various refpeds, times, and degrees, and thereby become 
liable to great confufion, in our applying it to various fubjeds; yet is the 
ground and foundation of it fixed; and when, once difcovered, its confe- 
quences are not left fo, both before God and man. 

Abstract, general ideas (of which this is an eminent one) are alone pro- 
dudive of certain, uniform, and univerfal knowledge: Thus qualities of a 
certain kind, when abftraUcd, or taken apart from nature, and fet up for 
common ffandardvS, .are fo far independent as to become abfclute, unmixed, 
or perfed in themfelves *, however different they may be found in their * Note 10; to 
refpedive concretes. Thus Goodnefs, Juftice, Guilt, Merit, &c. in general, 
are ever the fame Goodnefs, &c. all the world over, however imperfedly they ITm. k. V * ’ 
may appear in any particular fubjeds, times, and, places. In the fame man¬ 
ner as a line, or the a bit rad confideraiion of length without thicknefs or 


breadth; the coniideration of furface, i. e. length and breadth without 
thicknefs, muff be the fame, in all intelligent beings of like faculties with 
us, though the natural fubftances which fugged them may differ with an 
endlefs variety. Let perfonality anfwer to a line or furface; let the lub- 
ffances it is predicated of, like the infinite variety of folids in nature, (with 
their appendages, heat, cold, colour, &c.) in which length and breadth are 
found, vary as you pleafe; liill the abdrad ideas of line and furface, and 
therefore of perfon, will remain invariable. And thus propofitions formed 
out of thefe general ideas contain certain truths, that are in one fenfe eternal 
and immutable, as depending on no precarious exidences whatever. Being 
merely what wc ourfelves make them, they mud continue the fame while 
the fame number of fuch ideas continue joined together, and appear the 
fame to every intelligent being that contemplates them They do not t Seethe nrf! 
dand in need (I fay) of an objedive reality, or the exigence of any external B -- 

things in full conformity to them, fince we here confider things no farther ginofEvil'.' 
than as coming up to thefe original dandards, fettled in the minds of men; 
or as capable of being included ini fuch meafures as are applied to determine 
their precife quantity, quality, &c.. we are ranking them under a certain 
fpecies o x Jbrt, hence called their efence, which entitles them to the name 
deferiptive of it, as is fufficiently explained by Mr. Locke. They want 

5 G 2 therefore. 
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nothing more to eftabliili their reality, than to be confiftently put 


fo as may diflinguifh them from others that are merely chimeri 
qualify them for the admifiion of any real beings that may occur: 


1 Vide Bp. 

Butler’s Diff. 
on Per/* lden~ 


therefor 
together 
cal, and 

Thus, not only the inftance of a triangle fo frequently ufed by Mr! Locke, 
but every theorem in Euclid, may be ranked among the abftradt confide- 
rations of quantity, apart from all real exigence, which feldom comes 
np to it : As it may be juftly queftioned whether any triangle or cir¬ 
cle, as defined by him, ever exifted in nature, i. e. exifted fo that all 
the lines of the triangle were right ones, or all the lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference equal. Thefe ideas prefuppoje * no one Being in 
particular, they imply nothing more than a proper fubjeft of enquiry (as 
was faid above) or tome fuch creature as is either actually endowed with, or 
. at leaft fufceptible of thefe fpecilick qualities, or modes, which furnifh 
matter for the whole tribe of abftradtions daily made and preferved by fuch 
terms as ufually fer.ve to denote them ; whether appellatives, in order to dif- 
tinguifh men in their feveral ftations and relations, private or publick ; to 
deferibe their charader or conduct, office, &c. as Parent, Patriot, King, 
See. or fuch more general, technical ones, as Paternity, Patriotifm, King- 
fhip, &c. the nature, end, and ufe, of all which a b ft rations, with their 
names, are well enough underftood, and would not eafily be miftakeh in 
affairs of common life, which are happily lefs liable to fuch kind of fubtile 
refinements, as have brought metaphyfical fpeculations into that contempt 
under which they have long laboured. In fhort, of thefe lame abftradtions 
conlift all general terms and theorems of every fcience; and the truth and 
certainty contained in them, when applied to morals or theology, is no lefs 
determinate than in other fciences; it is equally capable of ftridt demonftra- 
tion, as Mr. Locke obferves, and equally applicable to full as ufeful and im¬ 
portant purpofes : The great general truths, 1 fay, ariling out of thefe general 
eflenees, or entities, (as they are fometimes called) are all clear, conftant, 
and invariable in themfelves, though the names in which fuch a eolledtion 
of ideas fhould be preferved, are often through the poverty and irnpcrfedtiori 
of language rendered extremely vague and uncertain in each writer or 
fpeaker, and the ideas formed by them in other men’s minds (which dre 
their proper archetypes, and a conformity to which alone makes them right 
or wrong, truly or untruly applied) thereby become no lefs frequently con¬ 
futed and indeterminate. Thus, in the cafe before us, the word perfon is 
often ufed to dignify the whole aggregate of a rational Being, including both 
the very imperfect idea, if it be any idea at all, of fubftance , and its feveral 
properties, [as is the common way] or taking all the eftentjal qualities to- 
•l' See the firft gether, [which properly conftitute the fubftance of anything-]'] with feveral 
pote to King, of their modes. As when fpeaking of any one, we include foul, body, fta- 
«nd the aa- t } on> an( ] other circumftances, and accordingly ftile him a wife, worthy 
perfon ; a tall, comely ; a rich, great one, &c. where perfon in a lax, popu¬ 
lar fenfe fignilies as much as man. In which popular fenle Mr. Locke mani- 
feilly takes the word, when he fays, it “ ftands for a thinking intelligent 
Being, that has reafon and refledion, and can conlider itfelf as itfelf, the 

<£ fame 
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** fame thinking Being, in different times and places.” B. 2. C. 27. § 9. 
But when the term is ni'ed more accurately and philofophically, it Rands for 
one efpecial property of that thing or Being, feparated from all the reft that 
do or may attend it in real exiftence, and fet apart for ranging fuch Beings 
into diftinX claffes, (as hinted above) and confide ring them under diftinX 
relations and connexions, which are no left neceftary to be determined in 
life, and which ihould therefore have their proper and peculiar denomina¬ 
tion. And thus famenefs of perfon ftands to denote, not what conftitutes 
the fame rational'agent, though it always is predicated of fuch ; but we con- 
fider his rationality fo far only, as it makes him capable of knowing what 
lie does and lufters, and on what account, and thereby renders him amena¬ 
ble to joftice for his behaviour, as above mentioned. 

Whatever ingredients therefore of different kinds go to the compofition, 
what other particulars, whether mental or corporeal, contribute to the for¬ 
mation of this intelligent Being, thefe make no part of our enquiry; which, 
I beg leave to repeat it again, is not what enters into the natural conftitu- 
tion of a thing, but what renders it lb far a moral one, and is the Jine qua 
non of its being juftly chargeable with any of its paft aXions, here or here¬ 
after ; Or, in other words, it does not afteX the reality or the permanency 
of fuch intelligent Beings, but only regulates and retains thofe Beings un¬ 
der fuch a moral relation, as makes them properly accountable to fome Ri¬ 
per i or for their courfe of aXion. It is an artijicial diftinXion, yet founded 
in the nature, but not the whole nature of man, who mull have many other 
effential powers and properties to fubftft as man, and even to fupport this 
in queftion ft but none other, we fay, that can affeX, or in any wife alter 
his condition in the above-named refpeX, and therefore none that come 
with propriety into the prefent confideration. 

This is all the myftery of the matter, which has puzzled fo many inge¬ 
nious writers, and been fo marvelioufly miftaken by fuch as are not fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the doXrine of 'abjlraftions, or are milled by terms 
of art, in Read of attending to the precife ideas which thefe ought to con¬ 
vey, and would always convey if they were but carefully and Readily applied; 
for want of which proper application, men of genius and good fenfe have 
fallen into luch egregious trifling *, as ferves only to difturb this beyond 
■ ^ ft _ - ft ■ / ’/ft ftftftftft ; T// : -ft/' ; :| / ■ >. fty ; . moil 

* An extraordinary inftance of this kind is t© be met with in Bifliop Berkeley, which he calls a 
demonjiratim of the point; where the fuppofed union of A and C, not with the whale of B, but 

with fome different parts of which B confifts, will hardly make them one with each other :-But 

this famous demonftration may be ranked among fome others of the fame fort, and fafely trufted 
with the reader: ‘ Let us fuppofe that 2 perfon hath idea6, and is confcious during a certain fpace 
4 of time, which we will divide into three equal parts, whereof the latter terms are marked by 
4 the letters A, B, C. In the firft part of time the perfon gets a certain number of ideas, which 
4 are retained in A: during the fecond part of time he retains one half of his old ideas, and lofeth 
‘ the other half, in place of which he acquires as many new ones: fo that in B his ideas are half 
4 old and half new. And in the third part we fuppofe him to lofe the remainder of the ideas acqui- 
4 red in the fir ft, and to get new ones in their ftead, which are retained in C, together with thofe 
4 acquired in the fecond part of time.—The perfons in A and B are the fame, being confcious of 
* common ideas by the fuppofition. The perfon in B is (for the fame reafon) one and the fame 

4 with 
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no oft other parts of fcience, and has filled the above celebrated queftion with 
a multitude"of quibbles, which Mr. Locke’s clear and copious anfwers to 
his feveral opponents might, one would have hoped, have moft effectually 
prevented; but which are fubiifting to this very day, to the no imall mor¬ 
tification of all fincere lovers of truth, and admirers of that able defender 
of it. And I have been the larger on this head of general words and no¬ 
tions, which have to clofe a connexion with each other, and with the pre- 
Jent queftion, as* the fubjed is not perhaps fufficiently explained by Mr. 
Locke in any one place of his admirable Effay, though it occurs pretty of¬ 
ten ; and fince the feveral. properties or attributes of thefe fame abftraSi 
ideas are ftill fo miferably mifunderftood, as to have their very exijlence dis¬ 
puted, probably becaufe he has been pleafed to fet it forth in a manner 
fomewhat paradoxical. Though this word, exigence alfo is a term often 
mifapplied, as if nothing could really exift which was not an objed of the 
lenfes : Whereas in thefe, and feveral other ideas, as has been often older- 
ved, their ejje is per dpi. 

Again/W e are often milled on the other hand by imagining what 
things are in themfehes (as we ulually term it) or in their internal eJiences; 
i-nftead of confidering them as they appear, and ftand related to us ; or ac¬ 
cording to the ideas that are obvioufly fuggefted by them j which ideas only 
fhould^be the objeds of our contemplation, (fince we really perceive no ¬ 
thing elfe) and ought always to regulate our inquiry into things, as thefe are 
the foie foundation of all our knowledge concerning them, of all that can 
with iafety dired, or be of fervice to us. 

But to return to our author. That property then, or quality, or what¬ 
ever he chufes to call it, which, in his own words, renders men fenjibk 
$Effay,p.2o. that they are the fame% in fome refpeds, is in Mr. Locke’s lenfe, in the 
legal, and in common l'enfe, that which fo far makes them- fuch, or brings 
them into the fame relative capacity of being ranked among moral, facial 
creatures, and of being treated accordingly, for feveral obvious purpofes in 
focial.life. This confcioufnefs, I fay, of being thus far ourfelves, is what, 
\n Mr..Locke’s language, makes us io. In this cafe, as in fome other ideal 
objeds, to be, and be perceived, is really the fame, and what this author 
* Effay, p. 42, calls the fign *, coincides with the thing fignifled . Whether any intelligent 
Being is at prefent what he is in every refped, wants no proof; of this he 
■\ See note has felf-evident intuitive knowledge, *f and can go no higher. And whe- 
Ke T a ^ in ^’ ther he now is what he was once before, in this fingle article, of perfonali- 
ty, can only be determined by his now being fenfible of what he then 
thought and did, which is equally felf-evident; and thus again, conlciouf- 
nefs at the fame time, and by the fame means, that it convinces him of. 
this, does likewile conjlitute him fuch to all ends and purpofes what- 
foever. « 

■Well 

* with the perfon in C. Therefore the perfon in A is the fame with the perfon in C, by that un- 
‘ doubted axiom, qtnr conveniunt uni tertio conveniunt inter fe. But the perfon in C hath no idea in 
‘ common- with this perfon in A. Therefore perfonal identity doth not confift. in confcioufnefs.’ 
Ahphyen, v. 2. p. 160. 
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Wki.l then, having examined a little into the nature, and enumerated 
fome few properties pf an abflrait idea in general, and (hewn that this par¬ 
ticular one before us can be nothing more, we may End perhaps that how¬ 
ever fluctuating and changeful this account may be judged to render per- 
fonality; how much fqever it may fall Ihort of fome fublime fyftems about 
purely immaterial fubilances, and perfe.&ly independent principles of 
thought; yet there is no help for thefe changes in the feat of perionality; 
(I nee, in the laid place, we know of nothing more (table and permanent in 
our conftitution that has the lead pretence to fettle and fupport it. All parts 
of the body are to a certain degree in perpetual flux, nor is any one of them, 
that we are acquainted with, concerned in the prefent cafe mor.e than ano¬ 
ther. As to the mind, both its cogitative and aCtive powers are Tufpended 
(whether they be fo or not is a matter of faff, in which experience only, 
and not fubtile argumentations drawn from the nature of an unknown, per¬ 
haps imaginary, eflence ought to decide) during found deep: Nay, every 
drowfy nod (as Mr. Locke exprefles it) mult (hake their doCtrine, who 
maintain that thefe powers are inceffantly employed. Call then a refufcita- 
tion or revival of thefe powers, when we awake, another beginning of their 
exjftencc , a new creation-, and argue again It the poffibility of any fuch inter¬ 
ruption or annihilation of them, as long as you pleafe ; yet that it is matter 
of faCt, and nightly experience, and capable ol as good proof as a negative 
propofition will admit, is made out fufliciently by the above-named excellent 
writer. This, if properly attended to, and purfued through its genuine 
confequences, would go a great way towards unfolding the true nature of 
the human mind, which many thoughtful men (Teem yet very little acquaint¬ 
ed with, and very much afraid to examine. * And while this difpoiition 

holds, 


* Will not the lead hint of this dodtrine, fay they, give great offence, by appearing to un¬ 
dermine the fettled diftinAlon between foul and body, which is fo much countenanced and con¬ 
firmed in Scripture?—Does it not tend to difturb common apprehenfions, and confound both the 
fenfe and language of mankind ? 

Jnfw. i. If this doflrine be true, and a truth of fome importance, it will furely (land the 
teft, and ought to be fupported, againft all fuch inconclufive argumentations as are drawn from 
confequences , and common prejudices, and can only ferve to obftruft all kinds of improvement in 
any fcience whatfoever. 

Anfw. 2. The two great conftituents of our frame frequently alluded to in Scripture, and to 
which [as to cither popular notions and received forms of expreffion] it ufually accommodates it- 
felf, are here no more confounded, than when St. Paul introduces a third as no lets effen- 
tial to the 'whole of our compofition: “ I pray God your whole fpirit, and foul , and body, be 
« preferved blamelefs unto the coming of our Lord Jeius Chrift.” i Then. v. 23. 

So far is either the true fenfe of Scripture, or the real nature of things, from being confined 
to the logical arrangement of them under their eftabliflied genera or fpecies; fo little concerned 
either in our phyfica! or metaphyftCal diftin&ions of them, v. g. into animal and vegetable, ma¬ 
terial and immaterial, fubftance and property, &c. nor is its language more confounded, or its 
authority (haken, by fuch h new fyftem of Pneumatology, than it was by the late one of Co¬ 
pernicus concerning each of the planetary motions; which proved, that ftri&ly and philofophi- 
cally fpeaking neither does the fun rife, nor the earth fani upon pillars, &c. or by Newton’s 
Principles of Gravity and a Vacuum (for whofe fuppofed innovations his French commentators 
lately thought thernfelves dill obliged to enter their caveat, and make apology to the church ;) 
or Locke’s more hardy do£trine of no innate Ideas: of which this Doctrine of ours is a neceilary 
confequence; fince if the mind was once a mere rafa tabula, it will foon appear not only from 

whence 
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holds, we can never expedt to come at the original core of all thofe corrup¬ 
tions that have infe&ed this branch ofphilofophy, and extended themfelves 
to fome other parts of fcience, Nor are the ieveral proofs, or, if you pleafe, 
probabilities, that I was not thinking all the laft night, fufficiently anfvver- 
ed by the old excufe that J may forget all fuch thoughts immediately 
as loon as ever I awake: for fetting afide the great improbability of this 
happening fo very conftantly, for fo long a time, it mult appear to any one 
who underftands what he fays, that whofoever, or whatsoever, was thus 
employed, it could not po'ffibly be I who was all this while bufily engaged 
in fuch thoughts, lince they never bore the leaf! fharein my feries of conlcouf- 
nefs, never were connedted with the chain of my waking thoughts, nor 
therefore could any more belong to me, than if you fuppofe them (as you 
might full as well, for argument’s lake, and to falve an hypothetic) to be 
the working of fome fecret mechanifm, or kept up in the watch that was 
lying by me. Something like this, I prefume, would be the plea, which 
all the advocates for this lame fyftem would offer in their own defence, were 
any one fo injurious as to charge them with things done or laid in their ileep. 
The fame obfervation maybe urged again ft that abfurd, fell-repugnant hy¬ 
pothecs of our having been in a prc-exifient fate: for whatfoever was done 
there, it can be nothing to us, who had never the leaft notice or conception 
of it. 

fE(Tay,p.38. To the difficulties fo often ohjedted, of this being a ne a x creation, and 

*Efniy, p.55. making the fame thing have two beginnings of exiftence-,* —We may obierve, 
that it would indeed be an abfurdity to fuppofe two beginnings of exiftence, 
if the identity of a fubftance. Being, or Man were enquired into; but when 
the enquiry is made into the artificial abftradt idea of Perforvality, invented 
for a particular end, to anfwer which confcioufnefs only is required, begin¬ 
ning and end of exiftence are quite out of the queftion, being foreign to any 
conlideration of the fubjedt.—It may be farther obferved, that in fad; we 
meet with fomething of the fame kind every morning after a total interrup¬ 
tion of thought (and I hope, we may by this time in one fenfe be allowed to 
term it fo) during found .Ileep: nay, if we fearch the thing narrowly, and 
may in our turn enter into fuch minutiae, thus much will be implied in the 
Jnccejjive train of our ideas, even in each hour of the day* that fame article of 
'fucceftion including fome degree of dillance between each of them, and con- 
lequcntly at every fuccefiive ftep there is a new production, which may with 
equal reafon be ftiled an interruption of thought, or a new exertion of the 

think- 

whence It received all its furniture, but alfo where that is lodged. See Efq. Search’s account of 
what he terms the mind’s internal organs. Light of Nat, purfued\ c. y, 8. all which were once 
equally dangerous and offenfive portions; but would fuch furmifes, as have been advanced about 
them, be admitted in any other cafe? would even a Romilh, or any other Inquifition now be 
found weak or wicked enough to proceed upon them ? and if at laft: an Author {hall incur the 
Odium TherAogicunf and be traduced by the name of Sadducee , Sedition , Semipagan , &c. for 
his innocent* as he thinks, perhaps laudable intentions;—if offence will be taken, as it often hap~ 
pens, where no juft caufe of offence is given ; he rnuft patiently fubmit to his hard fate, and only 
beg leave to enquire whether there be not fome room for fufpending our judgment a-while, ’till it 
more fuljv appears where the fault of all this chiefly lies, and who is really anfwerable for It* 
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thinking power.—But enough of thefe nugcedifficiles. Such changeable, frail 
creatures then are we through life; yet fafe in the hand of that unchangeably 
juft, wife, good, and all-powerful Being, who perfectly underftands our 
frame, and will make due allowances for each defedf or diforder incident to 
it; who at firft created us out of nothing, and ftill preferves us through 
each fhifting fcene, be the revolutions in it never fo frequent and rapid,* *Eflay,p.2j. 
and will at length molt alfuredly condudt us to immortality. Though in 
every refpedt we are here “ fleeing as it were a fhadow, and never continue 
“ in one ftay,” and at laft fuffer a ihort feeming paule -f- in our exiftence, 
which is in icripture termed the Jleep of death-, yet will he again raife us out 
of the dufti reftore us to ourfelves, and to our Friends ; J revive our con- 
lcioufnefs of each paft ad or habit, that may prove of the leaft moral im¬ 
port; caufe the “ lecrets of all hearts to be laid open,” and either reward or. 
punifh every one according to his works done in the body. 

Nor does it imply a plurality of perfons in any man at any given time to 
charge him with various adions or omiflions; fince he may become guilty 
of a plurality of crimes, as often as he is induced or enabled to refled upon 
them, though thefe cannot be crowded into his mind all together, any more 
than they could have been fo committed. Nor therefore need all paft adions 
become at once prefent || to the mind; which is utterly inconfiftent with our ilEflay.p.+o, 
frame, as it now (lands, and perhaps with that of every other created Being; 
nor is there a necefllty for any one idea being always adually in view; § which §Eflay, p.24. 
is equally fo; but only for a capacity of having fuch brought to mind again, 
together with a confcioufnefs of their having been there before, (which 
diftinguiflies them from entirely new ones,) or a poffibility of recognizing 
them upon occafion, at leaft whenever we are to account for them, as has 
been frequently obferved. So far as any fuch recognition reaches, fuch per- 
fon is the fame; when this faculty varies, that muft vary alfo; and he be¬ 
come the fame, or not, at different times and in divers refpeds, as obferved 
likewife; at leaft his accountablenefs muft vary in proportion, call this per- 
fbnality, or what you think fit. Nor does it properly lie in a power of cauf- 
ing a return of the fame idea;* but rather in the capacity of receiving it, of *Effay, p.3^ 
re-admitting the fame confcioufnefs concerning any paft thought, adion, 

or 

4 U e. a paufe in the opinion and fight of other fentient Beings exifting after our departure, but 
not a paufe ftrictly fo called to the perfon himfelf, in which there will be an unbroken thread of 
confcioufnefs or continued perfonality; time unperceived being no time, time abfolnte a fi&ion* 
and no new idea intervening between the moments of his falling aflcep and waking again, thefe 
will be to him coincident: which fhews, that personality cannot have two beginnings of exiftence, 
though the fubftance in which it is found may be perpetually varied, and though fometimes <v 
lefs number of fads rife up to his remembrance, 

£ To one who has not feen and felt the unhappy effeds of human prejudice and partial judge¬ 
ment in fuch cafes, it might appear ftrange that to many \vife and able men ihould ftill continue 
ignorant of this, after all the ftilleft information given us in the following exprefs declaration of 
that great and good Apoftie St, Paul: I would not have you to be ignor ant. Brethren, 
CONCERNING THEM WHICH ARE ASLEEP, THAT YE SORROW NOT EVEN AS OTHERS WHICH 
HAVE NO HOPE. F OR IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED AND ROSE AGAIN, EVEN SO T H f M 
ALSO WHICH SLEEP IN JESUS, WILL God BRING WITH HIM.-WHER EFORE COMFORT ONE 
ANOTHER WITH THESE WORDS,” J TbeJ'. iv, I &C, 
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tEffay,p.33. of perception. Nor is it merely a present teprefentahoii -f* of any fuch a< 3 : * 
but a repreferitation of it as our own, which entitles us to it ; one perlbiv 
may know or become cortfciousof the deeds of another , but this is not know¬ 
ing that he bimfelf xms the author of thole deeds, which is a contradiction; 
and to treat him as fuch upon that account only, would be inverting all rules, 
of right and wrong; and could not therefore be practifed by either God or 
Man, fined no end could poffibly beanlwered by fuch treatment, as obferved 
above. 

To dwell upon thofe furpriling confequences that might attend the trans¬ 
ferring the fame coafcioufnels to different Beings, or giving the fame Being 
very different ones; is merely puzzling and }>erplexing the point, by intro¬ 
ducing fuch confufions as never really exifted, and w'ould not alter the true 
Hate of the question, if they did. 

Such Fairy tales and Arabian transformations, poffible or impofllble, can 
only ferve to amufe the fancy, without any lolid information to the judge¬ 
ment. Tliefe flights of mere imagination Mr. Locke generally avoids, 
though he was here tempted to indulge a few fuch, in playing with the 
wild fuppofitions of his adverfaries, [y. g. a change of fouls between Socrates- 
and the mayor of Queenborough, &c.] probably to enliven a dry fubjeCt, and 
render it more palatable to the bulk of his readers^ 

Nor are thofe cafes of a difordered imagination in lunacy, or vapours* 
Where perfons are for a time befide themfelves (as we uiually term it) and may 
believe fuch chimerical alterations to befal them, anymore to the purpofe. 

Bur it were endlefs to unravel all the futile fophifms and falfe fuppofitions, 
that have been introduced into the prefent queftion; I have endeavoured to 
obviate fuch as appeared moft material, and account for them; and’at the 
fame time to inculcate a dodtrine, which, though common enough, feemed 
not enough attendedto; yet is fundamentally requifite to a right underftand* 
ing of this intricate fubjedt. And if that which is laid down above be a true 
ftate of the cafe, all the reft of our Author’s plan, [of placing perfonal iden¬ 
tity in a continuation of thought*] will drop of courfe. I truft the Reader 
,1' will make allowance for fbme repetitions, which were left to render things 

as plain as poffible, and prevent future fubterfuges of the like kind; and if 
the fubftance of thefe few hafty Obfervations on the firftpart of this ingeni¬ 
ous writer’s Ef'ay, prove in the leaft degree fatisfadtory to bimfelf, or have 
a tendency to enlarge general knowledge, and guard againft popular errors, I 
mull rely upon his candour for excufing the manner in which they are 
thrown out; and thall take the liberty of doling them in the form of a Syl- 
logifm, which is fubmitted to his confideration : 

Quo pofito ponitur perfonte identitas, et quo fublato tollitux, id perfona- 
lem identitatem conftituit: - • 

Sed pofita confcientia, &c. 

Ergo. 

* Which difpofltion, could it be made out, would never anfwer the Intent of fociety* or help 
to diredl us in our duty, the two grand ohjefts which firft gave birth to perfonality ; /. e. to a very 
partial_confined confideration of that complex idea, Subihmce* or Beings called Man, 
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A friend , well acquainted with the fubjeB of the foregoing foeets, having 
communicated to me fome obfervations concerning {be life of tbs word Perfon, 
which came too Idte to he infer ted in their proper place, 1 tnujl take the liber- 
* ty of annexing them , though they occafon Jbme more redundancies and repeti- 
tions f in order to throw as much light as is p(foible on this very obfcui e and 
long controverted quefion , 

i 

A S Mr. Locke’s definition of the term Perfon, (Chap. *xvii. § 9.) m*f 
poffibly create fome difficulty, it will be proper,to examine into, th<* 
fenfe which ffiould be put upon this word, whenever we enquire after the 
identity of any man's perfon-, which may perhaps at once lead us to a juft 
conception oi the whole. In the afore-mentioned fedion, Mr. Locke lays, 
that Perfon ftands for a thinking intelligent Being , that has reafon and refec¬ 
tion, 6cc. whereas I ihould imagine, the expreffion would have been more 
juft, had he faid that the word perfon ftands for an attribute, or quality, or 
charader of a thinking intelligent Being j in the fame fenfe as Tufty ufes it, 
Orat. pro Syll. § 3. e< Hancmihi tu fi, propter res meas geftas, imponis in 
« omnivit&mea perfonam, Torquate, vehementer erras. Me natura mife- 
«< ricordem, patria feverumj crudelem nec patria, nec natura elfe voluit 1 
« denique iftam ipfam perfonam vehementem et acrern, quam mihi turn 
fC tempus et refpublica impofuit, jam voluntas et natura«pfa detraxit.” It 
came at laft to be confounded with, and ftand for homo gerens perfonam, 
(Taylor, Civ. L. p. 247, 248.) and in this fenfe Locke has incautioufly 
defined the word. It is attributed alfo to more intelligent Beings than one j 
as by the Jefuits in their declaration prefixed to the third Book of Newton, 
alienam coaBifumus gerere perfonam. The word perfon then, according to 
the received fenfe in all claffical authors, Handing for a certain guife, cha- 
rader, quality, i. e. being in fad a mixed mode, or relation, and not a fub- 
ftance we muft next enquire, what particular charader or quality it ftands 
for in this place, as the fame man may bear many charaders and relations at 
the fame, or different times. Theanlweris, that here it ftands for that par¬ 
ticular quality or charader, under which a man is confidered, when he is 
treated as an intelligent Being fubjedto government and laws, and accounta¬ 
ble for his adions : i. e. not the "man himlelf, but an abftrad confideration 
of him, for fuch and fuch particular ends; and to enquire after its identity 
is to enquire, not after the identity of a confcious Being, but after the iden¬ 
tity of a quality or attribute of fuch a confcious Being. All difficulties that 
relate to a man's forgetting l’ome adions, 6cc. now vanifli, when perfon is 
confidered as a charader* and not a fubftance, or confounded with homo 
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gerens perfonam : and it amounts to no more than faying, a man puts on a 
mafk—continues to wear it for fome time—puts off one mafk and takes ano¬ 
ther, i. e. appears to have confcioufnefs—to recoiled pail: confciou%ffes_ 

does not recoiled them, &c. The impropriety confiHs in faying, a man is 
the fame p erf on with him who did fuch a fad; which is the fame as to fay, a 
man is blacknefs, guilt, &c. i. e. a mixed mode is predicated of a fubffance ; 
whereas it ought to be, in find propriety of fpeech, the perfon of the man 
who did fuch a fad, is the fame with the perfon of him, who now Hands 
before us j or, in plainer terms, the man who now Hands before the court is 
confcious of the former fads, and is therefore the proper objed of punifh- 
ment. It may be obferved, that the word perfonality is really an abiurd ex- 
predion : fince perfon itfelf Hands for the mixed mode or qualityand per¬ 
fonality therefore may be ranked among the old fcholaflick terms of corpo¬ 
reity, egoity, tableity, &c. or is even yet more hadh; as mixed modes, fuch 
as gratitude, mprder, and therefore perfon, cannot be thus re-modified with¬ 
out peculiar abfurdity. 
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FIRST VOLUME. 


A. 


yjBBOT of St. Martin, page 278. §26. 

Abflra£lion y 81. § 9. 

Puts a perfect diftance betwixt men and brutes, 
ibid. § 10. 

What, 250. § 9. 

Abflraft\on y how, 84. § I. 

AbJiraB ideas, why made, 231. § 6, 7, 8. 

- terms cannot be affirmed one of another, 
291. § 1. 

Accident, 169. § 2. 

Aflions, the belt evidence of men’s principles, 

. 19* § 7 * 

But two forts of actions, 132. §4. 168. §11. 

Unpleafant may be made pleafant, and how, 
159. §69. 

Cannot be the fame in different places, 192. 

§2. 

Confidered as modes, or as moral, 213, § 15. 

Adequate ideas, 224. §1,2. 

Ideas, we have not of any fpecies of fub- 
ffanccs, 347. § 26. 

Affirmations arc only in concrete, 29T. § 1. 

Agreement and difagreement of our ideas fourfold. 
326. § 3, 4, s, 6, 7. 

Algebra , 409. § 15. 

Alteration , 189. § 2. 

Analogy , ufeful in natural philofophy, 419. § 12. 

Anger , 130. § 12, J4. 

Antipathy and fympachy, whence, 239. § 7. 

Arguments of four forts, 

1. Ad verecundiam, 434. § 19. 

2. Ad ignorantiam, ibid. § 20. 

3. Ad hominem, ibid. § 21. 

4. Ad judicium, ibid. § 22. This alone 
right, ibid. § 22. 

Arithmetick : the ufe of cyphers in arithmetick, 
342. § 19. 

Artificial things are moll of them collective ideas, 
185. § 3. 

Why we are lefs liable to confufion-, about ar¬ 
tificial things, than about natural, 285.§40. 

Have diftinCt fpecies, ibid. § 41. 

AJfient to maxims, 7. § JO. 

Upon hearing and underftanding the terms, 10. 
§ 17, 18. 

Aflent, a mark of felf-evidence, 10. § 18. 

Not of innate, ibid. § 18, II. § 19, 20, 
p. 38. § 19. 

AJJent to probability, 413. § 3. 

Ought to be proportioned to the proofs, 
447. § 1. 

AJJbciatian of ideas, 237. 


This affociation how made, 238. § 6. 

Ill effects of it, as to antipathies, ibid. § 7, 
8. p. 241. § 15. 

And this in feels of philofophy and religion, 
ibid. § j8. 

Its ill influences as to intellectual habits, ibid, 

§ * 7 - 

Ajfiurance, 417. § 6. 

How it differs from certainty, 635, &c. 

Atheifm in the world, 32. § 8. 

Atom , what, 193. § 3^ 

Authority j relying on others opinions, one great 
caufe of error, 455. § 17. 

B. 

TAKINGS, but two forts, 391. § 9* 

^ The eternal being mufl be cogitative, ibid,, 
§ 10* 

'Belief, what, 413. § 3. 

To be without reafon, is againft our duty, 

435 ’ § 24 * 

Belt in our opinion, not a rule of God’s ac¬ 
tions, 34. § 12. 

Blind man, if made to fee, would not know which 

a globe, which a cube, by his fight, though 

he knew them by his touch, 72, § 8. 

Blood, how it appears in a microfcope, 173* §u* 

Brutes have no univerfa! ideas, 81. § io, 11. 

AbftraA not, ibid. § 10. 

Body . We have no more primary ideas of 
body than of fpirit, 176. §16. 

The primary ideas of body, ibid. § 17. 

The extenfion or cohefion of body, as hard 
to be underftood, as the thinking of fpirit, 
178, 179.. § 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Moving of body by body, as hard to be con¬ 
ceived as by fpirit, 180. §28. 

Operates only by impulfe, 65. §. II. 

This further explained and rectified, 754. 

What, 89. § II. 

The author’s notion of his body, 2 Cor. v. 
10. p. 651, and of his own body, 1 Cor. 
xv. 35> P‘ &54* The meaning of the 
fame body , p. 650. Whether the word 
body be a fimple or complex term, p. 653* 
This only a controversy about the fenfe 
of a word, p. 662. 

But, its feveral fignifications > 290. §.5. 

C. 

pAPAcirr, 87. § 3. 

^ Capacities, to know their extent, ufeful > 

To 
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To care fcepticifm and idlenefs, 3. § 6. 

Are fuited to our prefcnt Hate, 2. § 5. ; 
Caufe , 189. § 1. 

And eft'edl, ibid, 

Certainty depends on intuition, 329, §1. 

Wherein it confiffs, 358. § 18. 

Of truth, 358. 

To be had in very few general propofitions 
> concerning fubftance-s, 368. § 13. 

Where to be had, 370. § 16. 
v Verbal, 364. § 8. 

Real, ibid* 

Senfible knowledge, the uttnoft certainty we 
have of exigence, 397. § 2. 

The author makes it not depend on clear and 
eliftrndt ideas, 529, &c. 

His notion of it not dangerous, 545, &c, How 
oppofed by the bilhop of Worcefter, 600, 

. See, And vindicated by the author, ibid* By 
ideas, by fenfe, '<kc. not inconfrftent, 603, 
&c. The author’s notion of it not againft 
the myflerics of faith, 611. How it differs 
from aflurance, 635. § 6. p. 417, &c. It 
may flow from a divine teftimony, 644, 
645* The author’s way of certainty not 
different from that of reafon, 700, Sc. 

Changelings ^ whether men or no, 355. § 13, 14. 

Charnefs alone hinders confufion of ideas, 79. 

§ 3 - 

Char and obfeure ideas, 216. § 2, 

Colours , modes of colours, 125. §4. 

Comments ^port law, why infinite, 296. § 9. 

Complex ideas how made, 80. §6. p. 84. § 1* 

In thefe the mind is more than paflive, ibid* 

Ideas reduceable to modes, fubftances, and re¬ 
lations, p. 85. § 3. 

Comparing ideas, 80- § 4. 

Herein men excel brutes, ibid, § 5. 

Compounding ideas, ibid* § 6. 

In this is a great difference between men 
and brutes, ibid. § 7. 

Compulfmty 135. § 13. 

Confidence , 418. § 7. 

Confufton of ideas, wherein it conftfts, 217* § 5, 

6, y. 

Caufes of confufion in ideas, 217. § 7, 8, 9. 
p. 219. § 12. 

Of ideas, grounded on a reference to names, 
ibid. § 10, 11, 12. 

Its remedy, ibid. § 12. 

Gonfufed ideas, 216. §4. 

Confidence is our own opinion of cur own a&ions, 
19. § 8. 

Confcioufnefs makes the fame perfon, 197. § 10* 
p. 200. § 16. 

Confcioufnefs, probably annexed to the fame 
individual, immaterial fubftance, 204. §25. 

NecefTary to thinking, 46. $ 10, 11. p. 50. 
$ 19. 

What, ibid. § 19. 


Contemplation , 74. § r. 

Creation , 189. § 2. 

Not to be denied, becaufe we cannot conceive 
the manner how, 395. § 19. 

d: 


T^EDUC'TIONS, the author agrees 
Ariftotle In the way of making them, 7 


with 

Definition , why the genus is ufed in definitions, 
2$0. § 19. 

Defining ot terms would cut oft a great part of 
disputes, 308. § 15. 

Demonfiration , 331. § 3. 

Not fo clear as intuitive knowledge, ibid. §4, 

6 > 7 - 

Intuitive knowledge neceffary in each ftepof a 
demonftration, ibid. § 7. Yet not always 
fo plain, as that two and two make four, 
73°, &c. 

Not limited to quantity, 332. § 9, 

Why that has been fuppofed, ibid* § 10. 
Not to be expected in all cafes, 400.' § 16* 
What, 412. § i. p. 432. § 15. 

Defire , 129. § 6. 

h a ftate or uneafinefs, 142, § 31, 32* 

Is moved only by happinels, 146. § 41* 
How far, 147. § 43. 

How to be raifed, 149. §46. 

Milled by wrong judgment, 155. §60. 
DtSionaries, how to be made, 324. § 25. 
Difiermng , 78. § I. v 

The foundation of fome general maxims, ibid;* 
Difcourfe cannot be between two men, who have 
different names for the fame idea, or different 
ideas For the fame name, 58. § 5. 

s . «>. 130. "4 n. 

Difpofition , 168. § 10. 

Deputing. The art of disputing prejudicial to 
knowledge, 305. § 6, 7, 8, 9/ 

Deftroys the ufe of language, 306. §10. 
Difputes, whence, 95. § 28. 

Difputes , multiplicity of them owing to theabufe 
of words, 311. §22. 

Are moft about the lignification of words, 317. 

i 7 - 

Difiance , 86. § 3. 

Difiintt ideas, 216. §4. 

Dwifibility of matter incomprehenfibk, 181. 
§ 31. 

Dr earnings 127. § 1. 

Seldom in Fome men, 48. § 14. 

Dreams for the moft part irrational, 49. § 16. 

In dreams no ideas but of fenfation, or reflec¬ 
tion, ibid. § 17. 

Duration, 96. §1, 2. 

Whence we get the idea of duration, ibid. 

§ 3 > 4 . 5 * 

Not from motion, 99. § 16. 

Its meafure, 10c. §17^ 18. 

Any regular periodical appearance, ibid. § 

19, 20. * * xt : * 

iN one 
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None of its meafures known to be exatft, 

101. $ 21. , . 

We only guefs them equal by the train of our 
ideas, ibid. § 21. 

Minutes, days, years, &c, not neceffary to 
duration, 102. § 23. Change of the 
measures of duration, change not the no¬ 
tion of it, ibid. 23. 

The meafures of duration, as the revolutions 
of the fun, may be applied to duration be¬ 
fore the inn exifted, 103* § 25, 26, 29. 
Duration without beginning, ibid. ■§ 27. 

How we meafure duration, 104. § 28,29, 30. 

Recapitulation, concerning our ideas of dura¬ 
tion, time, and eternity, 105. § 32. 

Duration and expanlion compared, ibid, 

They mutually embrace each other, 111. § 12. 

Confidered as a line, ibid. §11. 

Duration not conceivable by us without foe- 
cefiion, ibid. § 12. 


JfDUCJTION, partly the caufe of unreafon- 
ablenefs, 238. § 3. 

Ejfefi, 189. § I. 

hntbufwfm, 441. 

Defcribed, 442. § 6, 7 - 

Its rife, ibid. § 5. 

Ground of perfuafion muft be examined, and 
how, 443. § 10. 

Firmnefs of it, no fuflkient proof, 445. § 
12, 13. 

EnthufiaVm fails of the evidence it pretends 
to, 444. § 11. 

Envy, 130. § 13, 14- 

Error , what, 447. § I. 

Caufes of error, ibid. 

1. Want of proofs, 448, § 2. 

2. Want of fkill to ufe them, 449. § 5. 

3. Want of will to ufe them, 450. § b. 

. 4. Wrong meafures of probability, 451. §7. 

Fewer men afleift to errors, than is luppofed, 

456. §18. 

EJjence, real and nominal, 253. § 15. 

Suppofition of unintelligible, real offences of 
fpecies, of no ufe, 254. § 17. 

Real and nominal eflences, in fimple ideas 
and modes always the fame, in fubftances 
always different, ibid. § 18.. 

Eflences , how ingenerable and incorruptible, 
ibid. § iq. 

Specificic eflences of mixed modes are of men’s 
making, and how, 261. § 3. 

Though arbitrary, yet not at random, 263. 

I 7- 

Or mixed modes, why called notions, 2136. 
§ 12. 

What, 268. § 2. 

Effcnces, relate only to fpecies, 269. § 4* 

Real eflences, what, 270. § 6. 


We know them not, 271. § 9. 

Our fpecifick eflences of fubftances are no¬ 
thing but collections of lenfible ideas, 275. 
§ 21 . . 

Nominal are made by the mind, 277. § 20. 
But not altogether arbitrarily, 279. $ 28. 
Nominal eflences of fubitances, how made, 
279. § 28, 29. 

Are very various, 280. § 30. p. 281. § 31. 

Of fpecies, is the abfha£t idea, the name 
ftands for, 251. § 12- p. 254. § 19. 

Is of man’s making, 252. § 14. 

But founded in the agreement of things, ibid, 
§ 13.. 

Real cffenccs determine not our fpecies, ibid. §13. 
.Every diftinct, abftract idea, with a name, 
is a diftin& eflence of a diftiniSt fpecies, 
ibid. § 14. 

Real effcnces of fubftances, not to be known, 
368. § 12. 

Effential , what, 268. § 2. p. 269. § 5. 

Nothing eilential to individuals, ibid. §4. 
But to fpecies, 270. § 6. 

Effential difference, what, 269, §5. 

Eternal verities, 402. § 14- 
Eternity, in our difputes and reafonings about it, 
why we are apt to blunder, 220. § 15, 
Whence we get its idea, 104. § 28. 

Evil, what, 146. § 42. 

Exijlence, an idea of fenfation and reflection, 
61. § 7. 

Our own exigence wc know intuitively, 388. 
§ 3. 

And cannot doubt of it, ibid. § 3. 

Of created things, knowable only by our 
fenfes, ibid. § 1. 

Paft exigence known only by memory, 400. 

fn- , . 

Expan/ton, boundlefs, 106. § 2. 

Should be applied to fpace in general, 103, 
§ 27. 

Experience often helps us, where we think not 
that it does, 72. § 8. 

Extafy, 127. § 1. 

Extenfion : we have no diflin& ideas of very great, 
or very little extenfion, 220. § 16. 

Of body, incompreheniible, 178. ■§ 23, &c. 
Denominations, from place and extenfion, 
are many of them relatives, 19.1. § 5. 

And body not the fame thing, 89. § 11. 

Its definition infignificanf, 90. § 15. 

Of body and of fpace how diftinguifbed, 38. 

§ 5* P- 94* § 27- 

F. 

TTJCULTIES of the mind firff cxerciftd, 
-* 82. § 14. 

Are but powers, 137. § 17. 

Operate not, ibid. § 18, 20, 

Faith and opinion, as diftinguifbed from know¬ 
ledge, what, 411. -§ 2, 3. 
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And knowledge, their difference, ibid. € t. 
What, 421. § 14. 

Not oppofite to reafon, 435. § 24. 

Faith, as contra-diftinguiihed to reafon, what, 

• 436. § 2. 

Cannot convince us of any thing contrary to 
our reafon, 437, &c. § 5, 6, 8. 

Matter of faith is only divine revelation, 440. 
, §9- 

I lungs above reafon are only proper matters 
of faith, ibid. § 7, 9. 

Falfehood, what it is, 361. § g. 

Fear , 130. § 10. 

Figure, 87. '§ 5. 

Figurative fpeech, an abufe of language, 315. 

. . § 34 - . 

Finite , and infinite, modes of quantity, 115. §1. 

^ All pofitive ideas of quantity, finite, 118. §8. 
Forms , fubftantial forms diftinguifh notfpecies, 
272. § 10. ‘ 

Free , how far a man is fo, 138. § 21. 

A man not free to will, or not to will, ibid. 
§ 22, 23, 24. 

Freedom belongs only to agents, ibid. § 19. 

Wherein it confiits, 140. § 27. 

Freewill^ liberty belongs not tothewil!,i36.§i4. 
Wherein confifts that, which is called free¬ 
will, 139. § 24. p. 149. § 47. 

G. 

ENERAL ideas, how made, 81. § 9* 

^ Knowledge, what, 350, § 31, 
Proportions cannot be known to be true, 
without knowing the eflenceof the fpecies, 
362. §4. 

General words, how made, 246. §6. p.247. 
§ 7 > 8 . 

Belong only to figns, 251. § 1 r. 

Gentlemen Ihould not be ignorant, 450. § 6. 
Genus and fpccies, what, 250. § 10. 

Are but Latin names for forts, 264. § 9. 

Is but a partial conception of what is in the 
fpecies, 28 J. §32. 

And fpecies adjufted to the end of fpeech, 
282. § 33. 

And fpecies are made in order to general 
names, 284. § 39. 

Generation, 189. § 2. 

God immoveable, becaufe infinite* 177. §21. 
Fills immenfity, as well as eternity, 107. §3. 
His duration not like that of the creatures, 
111. § 12. 

An idea of God not innate, 32. § 8. 

The exigence of a God evident, and obvious 
to reafon, ibid. § 9. 

The notion of a Gad once got, is the iikelieft 
to fpread and be continued, ibid. § 9, 10. 
Idea of God late and imperfect, 35. § 13. 
Contrary, 36. § 15, 16. 

Inconfiftent, ibid, § 15, 


The belt notions of God, got by thought and 
application, 36. §15. 

Notions of God frequently not worthy of him, 
* 36. § 16. 

The being of a God certain, ibid, proved, 389. 
As evident,asthat the three angles of atriansjlc 
arc equal to two l ight ones, 40. § 22. Yea, 
as that two oppofite angles are equal, p. 27, 
§ 16. 

More certain than any other cxiftencc with- 
_ out us, p. 390. § 6. 

T he idea of God, not the only proof of his 
^ exiftence, 389, &c. § 7. 

The being of a God the foundation of mora¬ 
lity and divinity, ibid. § 7. 

How we make our idea of God, 182. §33, 34. 
Gold is fixed ; the various fignifications of this 
propofition, 288. § 50. 

"Water ftrained through it, 58. § 4. 

Good and evil, what, 128. § 2. p. lipp. § 42. 

1 he greater good determines not the" will, 
143, &c. § 35, 38, 44. 

Why J47. ^44, 4 6. p. I55 , See. § S9 , 60, 
04, 05, 68. 

Twofold, 156. § 6x. 

Works on the will only by defire, 149. § 46, 
Defire of good how to be raifed, ibid. § 46,47; 

H. 

TTABl'T, 168. § 10. 

■* Habitual actions pals often without our 
notice, 73. § iq. 

Hair , how it appears in a microfcope, T73. § 1 r. 
Happincfs, what, 146. §42. 

What happinefs men purrtie, ibid. § 43. 
How we come to reft in narrow happincfs, 
155. § 59, 60. 

Hardnefsy what, 57. § 4. 

Hatred, 129. § 5. p. 130. § 14. 

Heat and cold, how the fenfation of them both 
is produced, by the fame water, at the fame 
time, 67. § 21. 

Hijlory , what hiftory ofmoftauthority,419. §41, 
Hope , 130. § 9. 

Hypothecs, their ufe, 408. § 13. 

Are to be built on matter of fact, 46. § 10. 

I. 

J ARGON, how to be avoided, 756. 

Ice and water whether diftimft fpecies, 274. 

§ 13. 

Idea, what, 64. § 8. 

Ideas their original in children, 30. § 2, 

,P- 3 S- § J 3 - 
None innate, 37. § 17. 

Becaufe not remembered, ibid. § 20. 

Are what the mind is employed about, in 
thinking, 43. § r. 

All from fenfation, or reflection, ibid. § 2, &o. 

How 
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/ 7 How thU js .to be -underftood, 4 79, 

Their way of getting, obfervable in children, 
45 * § 6 - 

W;hy iome have more, fome fewer ideas, 
ibid, § 7. 

Of reflection got late, and in. fome very ne¬ 
gligently, ibid. § 8. 

Their beginning and inci'eafe in children, 51* 
^ § 21, 23 , 23, 24. 

Their original in £cnfat.iqn and reflexion, 15a. 
„ § H- 

Of one fenfe, 54. § r. 

What-names, 55. § 2. 

Of more than one fenfe, 59, 

Of reflexion, 59. § j* 

Of fenlation and refit £liqn, ibid. 

As in the mind, and in things, muftbedif- 
tinguiilied, 64. § 7. 

Not always refemblances, 66. § 15, &c. 
Which are firft, is not material to know, 70. 

§ 7 * 

Of ienfation often altered by the judgment, 
ibid, § 8. 

Principally chafe of fight, 72. § 9. 

Of -refledticn, 82. § 44. 

Simple ideas men agree in, 95. § 28. 

Move in a regular train in our minds, 98. § 9. 
Ideasy that have degrees want names, 125. § 6. 
Why fome have names, and others not, 126. 
§ 7 - 

Original, 163. § 73. 

All complex ideas refolvable into fimple, 167# 

§ 9 - 

What fimpie ideas have -been moil modified, 
168. § iO. 

Our complex idea of God, and other fpirits, 
common in every thing, but infinity, 183. 
^ § 36. 

Clear and obfeure, 216. § 2. 

DifiinQ: and confufed, 216. § 4. 

May be clear in one part and obfeure in ano¬ 
ther, 219. § 13. 

Real ^nd f'antaftical, 222. § 1* 

Simple are all real, ibid, § 2. 

And adequate, 22,4. § 2. 

What ideas of mixed modes are fantafiical, 
ibid. § 4. 

What ideas of fubflances are fantafiical, ibid. 

is- 

Adequate and inadequate, ibid. § r. 

How faid to be in things, 224 § 2. 

Modes are all adequate ideas, 225. § g, 
TJnlefs, as referred to names, 22f)« § 4, 5. 
Of fubflances inadequate, 229. § n. 

1. as referred to real offences, 231. §6, 7. 

2. as referred to a collection of fimpie ideas, 
232. _§ 8, 

Simple ideas are per fe&i zyfiuvr#, 229. § 12. 
Of fubflances are perfect tzlvwa, 230. § 13, 
Of qiodcs are perfect archetypes, 230. §14. 
True or falfe, ibid. §1, &c. 

When falfe, 236, &c. § 21, 22, 23, 24,25. 
VOL. L 


As bate appear the min^, neither 

true nor falfe ? 231. § 3. 

As referred to other men's r ideas, or to ,real 
exigence, or to real eften.ces, may be true 
or falfe, 231. § 4, 5, 

Rea ion of fuch referen 


ce, ibi 


ibid. 


y> n 


t- 0 


Simple ideas referred to other men’s ideas, 
lead apt to be falfe, 232. § 9. 

Complex ones^ in this refpedl, more apt to be 
falfe, efpccially thofe of mi^ed modes, 233. 

Simple ideas, referred to exiftejicc, are all 
true, 233. § 14. p. 234. § 16. 

Though they fhould be different in different 
men, ibid. § 15. 

Complex ideas of modes are all true, i bid. §17* 

Of fubflances when falfe, 236. § 2i, &c. 

When right, or wrong, 237. §26. 

That we are incapable of, 345. § 23. 

That we cannot attain, becaufe of their re- 
mo tenefs , i b id. § 24. 

Becaufe of their minutenefis, 346. § 25. 

Simple have a real conformity to things^ci ,§4. 

A nd a 11 o t h er s, bu t o f fu b II3 n ce s, i r i d § 5. 

Simple cannot be got by definitions of words, 
258. § 1 r. 

hlca, but only by experience, '259. § 14. 

Of mixed modes, why molt compounded, 
266. §'13. 

Speciiick, of mixed modes, how at firft made : 
inftance in Kinneah and Nioupln 286. 
§ 44 . 45 * 

Of lubftauces: inflance in Zahab, 288. §47. 

Simple ideas and modes have all abstract, as 
well as concrete, names, 292. § 2. 

Of fubft anqes, have fcarce any concrete names, 
292. § 2. 

Different in different men, 297. § 13. 

Our ideas, almoft all relative, 132. § 3. 

Particular are firft in the mind, 295. § 9* 

General are imperfect, ibid- 

How polltive ideas may be from privative 
caufbvS, 63. § 4. 

The life of this term not dangerous, 540, 
&c. It is fitter than the word notion, ib. 
other words as liable to be .abufed as this, 
ibid, Yet it is condemned, both as new, 
and not new, 542, 543. The fame with 
notion, fenfe, meaning. Sic. 547. Their 
connexion may be clear, though they are 
not wholly fp, 549, Sic. They are not the 
things, whereof they arc ideas, ibid. 

IJentictil' proportions teach nothing, 382. § 2. 

Identity , uotan innate idea, 31. <s. 3. 4, r. 

Dieerfity, J91. § 1. * 

Of a plant, wherein it confifts, 103. 4. 

Of ..animals, 194. § 5. 

Of a man, 194. §6. p.195. § 8. 

Unity of fubftance does not always make the 
fame identity, 194, § 7. 

Perfonal identity, 196. § 9. The author's 
opinion of it defended, 775. 

5 I Depends 
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1 1D< p cmfs 6rtthc fartie cohfcioufnefs, 197, § 10. 

Continued exiftencc makes identity,205. §29. 

And diverfity, in ideas, the fir ft perception of # 
the mind, 326, § 4. 

Idiots ami madmen, 82. §12, 13* 
ign&rtmce , our ignorance infinitely exceeds our 
knowledge, 344* § 22. 

Caules of ignorance, 345. § 23. 

r. For want of ideas, ibid, 

2. For want of adifcoverable connection be¬ 
tween the ideas we have, 348. § 28. 

3, For want of tracing the ideas we have. 


349 -. § 


to. 


§ 2 - 


Illation, what, 422. 

Immenjity, 86. § 4. 

How this idea is got, 116. § 3. 

Immoralities, of whole nations, 20. | 9 . 10. 

Immortality, not annexed to any Ihape, 356. § 15. 

Impenetrability, 56. § I. 

Impojition of opinions unreafonable, 416. § 4. 

Impcjpbile eft idem efle & non tile, not the ft) ft 
thing known, 14. §25. 

Impojjibiiity, not an innate idea,' 30. § 3. 

Impre/fm'on the mind, what, 5. § 5. 

Inadequate ideas, 216. § r. 

Incompatibility, how far knowabie, 340. § 15. 

hahviduationis principium, is exiftencc, 193. §3. 

Infallible judge of controverfier, 34. § 12 . 

Inference , what, 411. § 2 , 3, 4 - 

Infinite, why the idea of infinite not applicable 
' to other ideas as well as thole of quantity, 
fsnee they can be as often repeated, 117. §6. 
The idea of infinity of fpace, or number, and 
of fpace, or number, infinite inuft be dif- 
tinguilhed, 118. §7’ 

Our idea of infinite very obfeure, ibid. § 8. 
Number furriifhes us with the cleareft ideas of 
infinite, 119. § 9. 

The idea of infinite, a growing idea,, 119. 

§ 3 2 . 

Our idea of infinite, partly pofitive,. partly 
comparative, partly negative, 121. § 15. 
Why feme men think they have an idea of 
infinite duration, but not of infinite fpace, 
123. ^ 20. 

"Why disputes about infinite are ufually per¬ 
plexed, 324. § 21. . . r 

Our idea of infinity has its original in ftma- 
uon and reflexion, 124. § 22. 

We have no pofitive idea of infinite, 120. 
§ ) ?, 14. p. 122. § 16. 

Infinity, why more commonly allowed to dura- 
cion than to expanfion, 79. § 4 - 
How applied to God by us, 115. § 4 > 

How we get this idea, ibid. §2,3. 

The infinity of number, duration, and fpace,, 
different ways conlklered, i t 1. § 10, xi. 

Innate truths mutt be the firft known, 15. § 26. 
Principles to no purpofe, if men can be ig¬ 
norant or doubtful of them, 23. § I 3- 
Principles otmy Lord Herbert examined j 24. 

— • § & c * 
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Moral rules to no purpofe, if effaceabfe, or 
alterable, 26. § 20. 

Propofitions muft be diftinguifhed from others 
by their clearnefsand ufefulnefs, 40. § 21. 

The dodlrine of innate principles of ill confc- 
qucnce, 42. § 24. 
infant, what, 98.' § ip. 

And continual change, 99. § 13, 14, 15, 
Intuitive knowledge, 330, §1. 

Our higlieft certainty, 408. § 14. 

Invention , wherein it confifts, 77. § 8. 

Joy, 130. §7. 

Iron, of what advantage to mankind, 407, § n. 
Judgment, wrong j udgments, in reference to good 
and evil, 154. § 58. 

Right judgment, ibid. 

One caufe of wrong judgment, 403. § 3. 

Wherein it confifts, 411, fitc. 

K. 

If NO WL EDGE has a great connexion 
with words, 313, §25. 

The author’s definition of it explained and de¬ 
fended, 502. How it differs from faith, 
ibid'. His definition of it leads not to feep- 
ticiftn, 599, &c. 

What, 326. § 2. 

How much our knowledge depends on our 
fenfes, 323. § 23. 

Adtual, 328. § 8. 

Habitual, ibid. § 8. 

Habitual, twofold, ibid. §. 9. 

Intuitive, agg. § 1. 

Intuitive, the deareft, ibid. 

Intuitive, irrefiftible, ibid. 

Demonftrative, 330. § 2. 

Of general truths, is all either intuitive or de— 
monftrative, 334. § 14- 

Of particular exigences, is fenfitive, ibid. 

Clear ideas do not always produce clear know- 
ledge, 334. § 15. 

What kind of knowledge we h’ave of nature, , 
173. § 12v 

Its beginning and progrefs, 83. § 15, 16, 17.. 
p. 99. § 15, ib. 

Given us, in the faculties to attain it, 34. §12.. 

Men’s knowledge according to the employ¬ 
ment of their faculties, 40. § 22* 

To be got only by the application of our own- 
thought to the contemplation of things, 41. 
§23. 

Extent of human knowledge, 335. 

Our knowledge goes not beyond our ideas, 
ibid, § 1. 

Nor beyond the perception of their agreement,., 
or difagreement, ibid. § 2. 

Reaches not to all our ideas, ibid. § 3. 

Much lefs to the reality of things, 336. § 6. 

Yet very improvcable if right ways wero. ; 

taken, ibid. §6., _ 

ML* 
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Of co-exiftence very narrow, 338. § 9,10,11. 
And therefore, of fubftances very narrow,339> 
kc . § 14, 15, 16. 

Of other relations indeterminable, 341. § 18. 
Of exiftence, 344. §21. 

Certain, and uriiverfal, where to be had, 348. 
§ 29. 

Ill ufe of words, a great hindrance of know¬ 
ledge, 349. § 30. 

General, where to be got, 350, § 31. 

Lies only in our thoughts, 355. § 13. 
Reality of our knowledge, 349. 

Of mathematical truths, how real, 352. § 6, 
Of morality, real, ibid. § 7. 

Of fubftances, how far real, 339^ § 12.^ 
What makes our knowledge real, 351. § 3. 
p. 353. § 8. 

j Knowledgej confutering things, and not names, 
the way to knowledge, 355. § 13, 

Of fubftances, wherein it coniifts, 339. § 10. 
What required to any tolerable knowledge of 
fubftances, 368. § 14. 

Self-evident, 370. §2. 

Of identity and divcrfity, as large as our ideas, 

338. § 8. p. 370- §*. 4 - 

Wherein it confifts, ibid. 

Of co-exiftence, very fcanty, 372. §5.^ 
Of relations of modes, not fo fcanty. ibid. § 6. 
Of real exiftence, none, ibid. § 7. 

Begins in particulars, 373. § 9. 
intuitive of our own exiftence, 388. §3. 
Demonftrative of a God, 389. §J* 
Improvement of knowledge, 402. 

'Not improved by maxims, ibid. 

Why fo thought, ibid, §2. 

Knowledge improved, only by perfecting and 
comparing ideas, 404, §6. p.408. §14* 
And finding"their relations, 405. § 7. 

By intermediate ideas, 408. § 14. 

In fubftances, how to be improved, 405. § 9. 
Partly necefiary, partly voluntary, 409. § 1. 
p. 4T0. §2. 

Why tome, and fo little, 410. § 2. 

Hoiv incrcafed, 414. §6. 


L. 


§ 


Y AN'GIJAGES) why they change, 166. 
Wherein it confifts, 243. § 1,2, 3. 

Its ufe, 263. §7. 

Its impcrfeClions, 293* § I* 

Double ufe, ibid. §1. 

The ufe of language deftroyed by the fubtilty 
of difputing, 296. § 10, l x. 

Ends of language, 302. §23. 

Its impcrfeClions, not eafy to be cured, 304, 
and 315. § 2, 4, 5, 6. 

The cure of them neceflary to philofophy, 
316. § 3. 

To ufe no word without a clear and diftinCi 
idea annexed to it, is one remedy of the im¬ 
perfections of language, 317. § 8* p. 318, 

§ 9* 


Propriety in the ufe of words, another remedy, 

- 3I9- § **• - 

Law oi nature generally allowed, 19. § 6. 

There is, though not innate, 22* § 13. 

Its inforcement, 208. § 6. 

Learning , the ili flate of learning in thefe latter 
ages, 293, &c. 

Of the ichools lfes chiefly in the abufe of 
words, 296, &cc. 305. 

Such learning of ill confequence, 306. 

§ 10, &c. 

Liberty , what, 134. §8, 9, 10, U, 12. p, 136. 
§ t$* ' 

Belongs not to the will, ibid. § 14. 

To be determined by the refult of our own de¬ 
liberation, is no reftraint of liberty, 149. 
§48,49,50. . • .. 

Liberty , founded in a power of fufpendmg our 
particular defires, 149. § 47. p. 151. 
§ 5G 5 2 * 

Light y its abfurd definitions, 257. § 10. 

Light in the mind, what, 445. § 13. 

Logic I has introduced obfeurity into languages* 
305. § 6, 7. 

And hindered knowledge, ibid. § 7. 

LovCy 129, § 4. 

M. ‘ 

7 \/TJDNESS , 82. § 13. Oppofition to 
reafon deferves that name, 238. § 4. 
MagifieriaL The molt knowing are leaft magi- 
fterial, 416. §4. 

Making , 189. § 2. 

Man not the produCl of blind chance, 390, § 6. 
The eft'ence of man is placed in his ftiape, 

357 - § l6 - . „ „ 

We know not his real eftence, 268. $ 3. 

_ P . 276. § 22. p. 278. § 27.. 

Tl he boundaries o( the human fpecies not de¬ 
termined, ibid. § 27. 

What makes the fame individual man, 202. 
§21. p. 205. §29. 

The fame man may be different perfons, 20 r. 
§ * 9 * 

Matbematicksy their methods, 405. §7. Im¬ 
provement, 409. § 15. Of the ufe of 
them, in natural philofophy, 728. 

Matter incomprehenfiblc,both in its cohefion and 
divifibility, 178. §23. p. 18 r. § 30,31. 
What, 308. § i S - 

Whether it may think, is not to be known, 
336. § 6. p. 755, $te. 

Cannot produce motion, or any thing clfe, 
391. §10. 

And motion cannot produce thought, ibid. 
Not eternal, 395. § j8. * 

Maxlmt, 370, &c. p. 379, § 12, 13, 14, 15. 
The author denies not the certainty of them, 
696. He allows them to be of feme ufe, 697. 
Not alone felf-evident, 370. § 3. 

Are,no,t the truths firft known, 373. § 9. 

Not the foundation of our knowledge, ib. §10. 
5 I a Whore in 


r n d 

Wherein their ev’dence conftfts 5 373. § 10. 

Their ufe, 375. § If, 12, 

Why the moft general felf-evident prop6fJ- # 
tions alone, pal's far maxims, ibid. § 1 1. 

Are commonly prooft, only where there is no 
need cf proofs, 369. § 15; 

Of little ufe, with clear terms, 381. § 19. 

' Of dangerous ufe, with doubtful terms, 379, 

§ 12. p. 382. § 20. 

When firft known, 7, § 9, j 2, 13, p: 8. 

§ 14, j6. 

HoW they gain aifent, 12, § 21, 22. 

Made from particular obfervations, ibid. 

Not in the underloading before* they are ac¬ 
tually known, 12. § 22* 

Neither their terms nor ideas innate, 13. § 23. 

Lead know’n to children ami illiterate people, 
15. § 27. 

Memory^ 75. § 2* 

Attention, pleafdre, and pain, fettle ideas in. 
the memory, ibid. § 3, 

And repetition, ibid, ^ 4. p. 76. § 6. 

Difference of memory, 75. § 4, 5. 

In remembrance, the mind ioinecimcJ active, 
forcretimes paaiiv-c, 76. § 7. 

Its necefKty, ibid. § 5. p. 77. § 8, 

Defedls, 77. § 8, 9, 

In brutes, 78. § 10. 

Meiapfavftth ,aftd School divinity filled with unm- 
ftrudttve proportions, 386. § 9* 

Method uftd in nj&thematmks, 405. § 7. 

Mind , the quieknefs of its actions, 73, § 10. 

Minutes f hours, days, net neceflary. to duration, 
102. § 23. ' ' V 

Miracle*, the ground of afient to miracles, 437, § 




fifinn what v § 42- 

tiledes*) mixed modes, 164* § r». ! . 

Made by the 'mind* .165* § 2. 

Sometimes got by the explication' of their 
name?, 165.. 3. 

W hence a mixed inode has its unity, ib. §4. 
Gccalion of mixed modes,. 166. § 5.. 
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Beings, how founded on Ample ideas of fen- 
fation and rdtedion, 21 2\ § 34, 15. 

Rules not felfoevidem;, *8. § 4. 

Variety, of opinions, concerning moral rules,., 
whence, 18. § 5, 6» 

Rules,if innate, cannot with public allowance 
be tranfgrefild, 21, &c. § if, 12, 13. 

Morallty y capable of demonftration, 32c. § 16. 
p. 341. § 18. p. 405. § 8. 

The proper ftudv of mankind, 375. §11. 

Of actions, in their cwiformity toa rule, £13,, 


Mi-flakes in moral notions, owing to riafne* 
213. § 16. 

Difcourfes in morality, if rrot clear, it is the* 
fault of the fpeatfcer, 32 1, §17;, 

Hindrances of demonftrittive treating of rttdra- 
lityv 1.'Want of marks, 2. Completed- 
nefs, 341. § 19. 3. Inter.eft, 344. § 20. 

Change or names in morality, changes not the 
nature of things, 353* § 9. 

And mechamfm, hard to'bereconciled, 24.§14, 
Morality,, fee u red a mid ft men's wrong judgments, 

IOC. § ?0> 

Motion , flow or very fvvift, why not perceived;, 
98. § 7, 8v 9, 10, it. 

Voluntary, inexplicable, 396. § ig. 

Its? abfurd definitions, 257* § 8, 9. 

R 4 

\JAMINQ of ideas, tfu § 8. 

Names moral, eftabliftied by law*, are not 
to be varied from, 354. § 10. 

Of tu.bftances, {landing for real offences, are 
not capable to convey certainty to the 
underftanding, 363. § 5. 

Standing for nominal cftence$,will rnalee fame,., 
though not rnahy certain prepofitions, 364* 
§ 6. 

Why men fubmtute names for real tuences,. 
which they know not, 310. § 19. 

Two falfe fu p poll tions, in fuch an afe of 
names, 311. § it: 

A particular name to every particular thing,, 
impoffibte, 248. § 2> 

And ufelefs, ibid. § 3. 

Proper names, where ufed, 248. §4, 5. 

Specifick names are affixed to the nominal 
offence, 253. § 16. 

Of fimpie ideas and fubftances, refer to things, 

256. ■§ 2. 

What names xrand for both real and nominal. 
eBence,. ibid. § 3. 

Of Ample ideas not capable of definitions,, 
ibid. § 4. 

Why, ibid, 7. 

Of leaf! doubtful fignification, 260. &13. 

Have few afeents “in linea prredicamcntali 
260. § 

Of complex ideas, may be defined, 259. fl 2. 

Of mixed modes-lband for arbitrary ideas, 'i6l> 
§2, 3. p. 286. §44-, 

■ T'ic. toge ther the pa rts of their complex ideas, 
265. § xc* 

Stand al ways for thr real c{fence,266. § 1 4, 

Why got, lifoali}-,before the ideas anc known, 
ioiT § 15. 

Of relations comprehended under thole of. 
mixed modes, 267. § 16. 

General names of lubhances franc! far forts, 
268v § I. 

Mectfrary to fpecies, 284*. § 39. 

“ ,W£> 
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Proper names belong only to fubftances, 285. 
§ 42. 

Of modes in their firft application, 286. 

§ 44, 45. . . .. 

Of fubftances in their firfl: application, 287. 
§ 46, 47. 

Specifick names ftand for different things in 
different men, 288. § 48. 

Are put in the place of the thing fuppofed to 
have the real offence of the fpecies, ib. §49. 

Of mixed modes, doubtful often, bccaui'e of 
the great compofition of the kleas they ftand 
for, 294. § 6. 

Becaufe they want ftandards in nature, ib. § 7. 

Of fubftances, doubtful, becaufe referred to 
patterns, that cannot be known, or known 
but imperfectly, 297, 4 ec. § ii, 12, 13, 14. 

In their philofophical ufe hard to have fettled 
figniftcatioiis, 298. § 15. 

Inftance, liquor, 299. §16. gold, ibid. §17. 
p. 309. § x 7. 

Of fimplc ideas, why leaft doubtful, 300. §18. 

Leaft compounded ideas have the leaft dubious 
names, 301. $ 19* 

Nature of man, wh^t it is, 510, &c. The au¬ 
thor’s notion of.nature and perfon defended, 
552, See. Bifhop of Worcefter’s account of 
nature, 554, &c. No need to confulc G reek 
or Latin authors to underftand this Englifh 
word, 687. Mr. Boyle makes it not the 
fame with fubftance," 688. The author’s 
reply to the Bilhop, fay mg, “ it is the fub- 
jciit of effential properties.” 731. 

Natural phiiofopby, not capable of fcience, 347. 
§ 26. p- 406. § 10. 

Yet very, sifcful, 407. § 12. 

How to be improved, ibid. 

What has hindered its improvement, 408. 

Neceflity, 135. ^13. 

Negative terms, 243. § 4. 

Names- ftgriify. the abknee of pofttive ideas, 

6 3- I 5- 

Newton (Mr.) 375. § J1. 

Nothing .* that' nothing cannot prod uce any. thing, 
is demonftration, 389. 5 3. 

Aatranr, r . 5 2, 

Number, 1 it. _ . 

Modes of number the moft diftindl ideas,, 

ibid. § 3. 

.Demonftrations in numbers, the moft deter¬ 
minate, ibid. §4. 

The general mesiure, j 15. § 8. 

Affords the cleareft idea of infinity, x 19. § 9. 

Numeration , what, 1*3* f 5 ’ 

Names, neceffarv to it, ibid. § 5, 6. 

And order, 114. § ?- 

Why not early in cbildeeo, a|»d in feme never,, 
ibid. 

O. 

O BSCURIT'f unavoidable in ancient au¬ 
thors, 296. § 10. 

The caufe of it, i» our ideas, 216. § 3, 


ObjYwatc, they are mofl-, who have leaft examin¬ 
ed, 415" § 3 - . 

Opinion, what, 413. § 3. 

How opinions grow up to principles, 27. 

§ 22, 23, 24, 251. 

Opinion of others, a wrong ground of alien t, 414. 

§ 6. p- 455 - § * 7 - 

Organs. Our organs fuited to our ftate, 17 3 ’ 

&c. § 12, 13. 

p JIN, prefent, works prefently, 157. § 64. 

Its ufe, 60. § 4. 

Parrot , mentioned by Sir W- T. 195. 58 - 
Holds a rational difeourfe, ibid. 

Particles join parts, or whole (cntcnces together, 

289. § 1. 

In them lies the beauty of weil-fpeaking, 290, 

§ 2. , 

How their ufe is to be known, ibid. § 3. 

They exprefs fome adfibn, or pofturc of the 
mind, ibid. § 4- 

Pafihal, his great memory, 77. § 9. 

Pajfion , 168. § ir> 

Paffions, how they lead us into error, 419- § *!♦ 

Turn on pleafure and pain, i29- 5 3 - 
Paffions are feldom fingle, 145. § 30. 

Perception threefold, 133. f 5- 

In perception, the mind tor the moft part paf- 
five, 70. § x. 

Is an impreffion made on the mind, ib. § 3, 4. 

In the womb, ibid. § 5. 

Difference between it,and innate ideas, 71 .§6. 

Puts the difference between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, 73. §12. 

The feveral degrees of it, Ihcw the wifdoiu 
and goodnels of the maker, ibid. § 12. 

Belongs to all animals, ibid § 12, 13, 14- 
The firft inlet of knowledge,, 74. § 15. 

Perfon what, 196. § 9. How explained by the 
Bifhop of Worccfter, 562, &C. 

His definition of it conftdered, 565. No more 
againft the Trinity than the Bilhop’s, 586. 

A forenfiek.term, 2C4. § 26. 

The fame conlcioulnefs alone makes the fame 
perfon, 198. § 13. p. 203. 5 23. 

The fame foul without tjie fame confciouinefs, 
makes not the fame perfon, 199. § 14, See*- 
Reward and punifhment follow nerlonal iden¬ 
tity, 2.01. 5 18. 

Per final Identity, a defence of Mr, Locke’s 
opinion concerning it, 773. 

Phancy, 77. 5 8. 

Phantaflical ideas, 222. § 1. _ ^ 

Pbiiofsphers , their authority Ibouid not determine 
our judgment, 692. 

Place , 87. § 7, 8. 

Ufe of place, 88. § 9- 

Nothing hut a reteiv* poStk". >g 

Sometimes.taken for. the tpacc a \ nib, ib. 

10> 

Twofold, ic8. 5 b,. 7 ’ 

Flea Lure, and pain, j 2,8. <j P> jj<?- §-. ! 5 > 
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Tdln themfelvcs to moft of our ideas, 60. §2. 
Pieafurc , why joined to feveral aftionSj 60. §3. 
Paver, how we come by its idea, 131. § x. 
■Active and paffive, ibid. § 2 . 

No paflive power in God, no a&ive power tn 
matter; both aftive and paffive in fpirits, 
ibid. § 2. 

-Our idea of active power cleared from reflec¬ 
tion, I 32. § 4 - , Q 

Powers operate not on powers, 137. % IS. 
•Make a great part of the ideas of iubfiances, 
171. § 7. 

Why, ibid. §8. 

An idea of fenfation and reflection, 04. § 8. 
Practical principles not innate, 16. §1. 

Not univerfaUy afTented to, 17- § 2. 

Are for operationibid. $ 3. 

Not agreed, 24. ,§ 14. 

Different, 27. § 21. 

Principles, not to be received without itnCl exa¬ 
mination, 404. §4' P' 4 . 5 1, §8. 

The ill conferences of wrong principles, 
451, &c. § 9, 10. 

None innate, 4. 

None univerfaUy aflented to, 5* § 3 ’ 4 * 

How ordinarily got, 27- § & c * 

Are to be examined, 29. § 36, 27. 

Not innate, if the ideas, they are made up of, 
are not innate, 30. § 1. 

Privative terms, 248. § 4. 

Probability , what, 412, j h 3 ’ 

The grounds of probability, 413. § 4 - 
In matter of fatt, 414. § 6. 

How we are tojudge, in probabilities, 4 I 3 , s 5 ' 
Difficulties in probabilities, 418. § 9. 
Grounds of probability in {peculation, 41 q.§ 12. 
Wrong meafures of probability, 451. § 7. 
How evaded by prejudiced minds, 453. $ 13, 

14. 

Proofs, 331- § 3- , 

properties of fpecifick eflences, not knowny 27 5 * 

§ 19. 

Of things very numerous, 229. § 10. p. 230. 
& 24. 

Proportions, identical, teach nothing, 382. § 2. 
Generical, teach nothing, 384. § 4 * P- 3 ° 7 * 

Wherein a part of the definition is predicated 
of the fubjea, teach nothing, 372, &c. 

But the lignification of the word, ibid. § 7. 
Concerning fubftances, generally either tri¬ 
fling or uncertain, 373. § 9* 

Merely verbal, how to be known, 379. § 12. 
Ahftraift terms, predicated one of another,’pro¬ 
duce merely verbal propofitions, ibid. 

Or part of a complex idea, predicated of the 

whole, 384. § 4* P- 3 ^ 7 - § * 3 * 

More propofitions, merely verbal, than is im¬ 
peded, ibid. § 13. 

pniverfal propofitions concern not exiitcnce, 

" 388. §x> 




Propofitions: what propofitions concern exiftence, 
ibid. § 1. 

•Certain propofitions, concerning exiftence, 
are particular; concerning abitradt ideas, 
may be general, 401. § 5 3- 
Mental, 358. § 3. p- 359 - f 5 - 
Verbal, ibid. § 3. p. ibid. § 5. 

Mental, hard to be treated, ibid. § 3,4. 

Punijhment , what, 208. § 5 - 

And reward, follow confcioufnefs, 201. § 10. 

p. 204. §2.6. ‘ 

An unconscious drunkard, why pumihed, 
202. § 22. 

Qa 

^ UALITJES fecondary qualities, their con- 
, nexion, or inconfiftence, unknown, 339. 

§ 11. 

Of Cub fiances, fcarce knowable, but by ex¬ 
perience, 33Q, &C. § l4, lb. 

Of fpiritual fubitances, lei's than of corporeal, 
341. § 17. , 

Secondary, have no conceivable connexion 
with the primary, that produce them, 339, 
&c. § 12, 13. p- 348- § 28. 

Of fubitances, depend on remote caufes, 354. 

§ ri. 

Not to be known by defcriptions, 322. §21. 
Secondary, how far capable of demonftration, 
333. § 11, 12, 13. 

What, 64. § 10. p. 66. § 16. 

How (aid to be in things, 222. § 2 . 
Secondary, would be other, if we could difeo- 
ver the minute parts of bodies, 273. § 11. 
Primary qualities, 64. § 9. 

How they produce ideas in us, 65. § 12. 
Secondary qualities, ibid. § 13, 14, J 5 * 
Primary qualities refemble our ideas, fe¬ 
condary not, 66. § 15, x6, &c. 

Three forts of qualities in bodies, 68. § 23. 
i. e. primary, fecondary, immediately per¬ 
ceivable; and fecondary, mediately perceiv¬ 
able, 69. § 25. 

Secondary qualities, are bare powers, 68, &c. 
§ 23, 24, 25. 

Secondary qualities have no difcernible con¬ 
nexion with the firft, 69. § 25. 

Quotations, how little to be relied on, 418. § to. 

R. 

nEAL ideas, 216. 

M Reajon , its various fignifications, 422. § X. 
What, ibid. § 2. 

Reafon is natural revelation, 442. § 4. 

It nuift judge of revelation, 446. § 14, X 5 » 

It mull be our laft guide in every thing, ibid. 
.Four pans of reafon, 4231 § 3. 

Where reafon fails us, 431. § 9 - 
Neceflary in all but intuition, 43 ' 7 " § * 5 * 

As contra-diftinguifhed tofaith,what, 436. y2. 

Reafon helps us not to the knowledge of innate 
uutKs, 5 . § 2 . 0 , 7 . 8- . 



Genera] ideas, general terms, and reafon, 
ufuallv grow together, 9. $ 15 * 

Recalleftion , 12.6. § I. 

Reflexion., 44. § 4- 
Related , 185. § I- 
Relation, 185. 

Relation proportional, 290 . §1. 

Natural, ibid j § 2. 

Jnftituted, 2.07. § 3. 

Moral, ibid. § 4. 

Numerous, 214. § X 7 ..’ , „ „ 

Terminate in fimpic ideas, ibid. y lo* 

Our dear idea of relation, ibid. § 19. 

Names of relations doubtful, ibid. § 29. 
Without correlative terms, not fo commonly 
obferved, 186. § 2. .,.,. t 

Different from the things related, ibid. J> 4 * 
Changes without any change in the iubject, 
ibid. § 5- . , 

Always between two, 187. f o. 

All things capable of relation, ibid. $ t>. 
The idea of the relation, often clearer than 
of the things related, 187. § 8. 

All terminate in fimple ideas oi lenfation and 
reflection, 188. §:g. 

^Some’ relative terms, taken.for. external de¬ 
nominations, xS6. y: 2. 

Some for ablolutc, ibid. § 3* 

How to be known, 188. $ ip* 

Many words, though teeming abfolute, are 

relatives, 186. § 3 ’ 4 ’ 5 ; . Q 

Religion, all men have time to inquire into, 440. 

But in many places are hindered from inqui- 


ritisr aaq» ^ 4 ** yc 

kmemhrmc^ 'oi force, in common life,. 

77, & 8. 

2Q. & 20> P- 76- § 7 * 

of great force, in common life, 211. 

§ 12. 

Rejkaint , 135. § 13. . , 

RMurreSim, the author’s not 10mo it, 605, KC. 
Not neceflarily underftood of the fame body, 
ibid. &c. The meaning of his body, 2 Cor. 

v. 10, p. 6cx« „ , , 

The fame body of Chrift arofe, and why, 
655, 656. How. the feripture constantly 
(peaks about it, 658, &c. _ 

Revelation, an unqucftionable ground of ailent, 

421. § *4* . , 

Belief, no proof of it, 440- $ * 5 ’ 
Traditional revelation cannot convey any new 
fimple ideas, 436. § 3. 

Not fo fure, as our reafon, or fenfes^ irno. $ 4 * 
In things of reafon, no need of revelation, 

RtvJatw, cannot oyer- rule our clear knowledge, . 
437* § 5■ P* 44°* l 10 *- 


Muff over-rule probabilities of reafon, 439. 

i s, 9. 

Reward, what, 208. § 5. 

Rhetor id, an art of deceiving, 315- $ 34 * 


cAGACftT, 331. § 3 

O game, whether fubftance, mode or cone Mv , 
205. § 28- - , r 
Sand, white to the eye, pellucid tna micro.cope, 

Sceptwi'l no one fo fceptical as to doubt his own 
exiftence, 389. § 2. . , 

Sceptidfm, the author’s definition of knowledge 
leads not to it, 682. 1 'he bifhopuff Wo - 
cefier’s arguing rather tends to n, b6 4. oyi- 
logifm not neceffary to prevent it, 702. 
Schools^ wherein faulty, 305. § 6, c\c. 

Science, divided into a con Iteration qf nature, 
of operation, and ot jigr.s, 44b. 

No fcicnce of natural bodies,, 34B. § 29- 
Scripture.: interpretations of fcripture not to be 
impofed: 302. § 23. The author s vene¬ 
ration of it, 673-. The ufe of ideas, m- 
undetftanding it, ibid. 

Self, what makes it, 201. § 20. p. 203. $ 23, 

SelfAove, 2 237, § 2. partly caufe of unreakm- 
ablenefs in us, ibid. 

Self-evident propofitions, where to be had, 370, 

J 

Neither needed nor admitted proof, 381. 

Station,' 44- § 3 - dilVmguifhabk from other 
perceptions, 334- § H* 

Explained, 67. § 2t. 

What, 12b. § 1» , .. . 

Sends whv we cannot conceive other qualities,, 

than the objects of our fenfes, 54-_ § 3. 
Learn to difeern by exercife, 322. §21. 
Much quicker would not be ulerul to us, . 

Our organs^f fcnfc fuited to our fate, ibid. 

US. \ 12, 13. . , 

Senjible knowledge is as certain, as wc need. 

Senile knowledge goes not.beyond the pre¬ 
fen t a£t, 400. § 9. 

Shame, 130. § * 7 ’ 

Simple ideas, 53. § i-_ 

Not made by the mind, ibid. 2. ^ 

Power of the mind over them, 86. § I. 

The materials of all our knowledge, 62. No* 
All pofitive, ib. § r. 

Very different from their caufes, 03. y 2, 3 * 
Sin, with different men, {lands for different : 

tions, 26. § 19. 

Solidity? 56. § X. 


ac- 






I .N D ■ E X. . 

Is but a partial conception of what is in the 
individuals, 281. § 32. 


InfcpanVMc f.bm'bosly, <>6. §1. 

By it body fills fipace*. ibid. § 2. 

This .idea got by touch, ibid. It is the complex idea, which the name fta.nds 

How diffiirgtiifhed from (pace, ibid. § 3. ' . for, that majtes the fpecies, 283. § 35. 

■SaMity diflinguifhed from hardnefs, 57. §4. Man makes the fpecies, or forts, ibid. §36,37. 

Sum,thing from eternity, demonflrated, 3S9. §3. Species ; the foundation pf it is in the fimijitude 
391. § 8. found in things, 283. § 36, 37. 

’ .Sorrow, 130. § 8. Every diftindl, abftradl idea makes a different 

v,.,/ / c. £ „ Qt,* ~o . £ -.0 


fpccies, 284. § 38. 

Speculation, matters of it not proved by votes, 
69,2. 

Speech , its-end, 243. § 1, 2. 

Proper fpeech, 247.' § % 

Intelligible, ibid! . 

Spirits , the exigence of fjpiritp not knowable, 
401. § 12. 

How it is proved, ibid. 

Operation of fpirits on bodies, not conceiv¬ 
able, 348. § 78. 

Wliat knowledge they have of bodies, 323. 
§ 23. 

Separate, how their knowledge may exceed 
ours, 78. '§ 9. 

We have as dear a notion of the fub fiance 
of fpirit, as of body, 171. § 5; 

A conjedlure, concerning one way of know¬ 
ledge wherein fipit its. ex cel us, 175. § 13. 
Our ideas of fpirit, 176. § 15. As clear as 
that of body, j 77. § 22. 



Soul thinks not always, 46. § 9, &c 
Notin found deep, 47. §11, &e. 

Its immateriality, we know not, 336. § 6. 
p. 75b, ike* 

Religion, not concerned in the fqul’.s imma¬ 
teriality, 336. § 6. 

Our ignorance about it, 205. § 27. 

The immortality of it, not proved by rcafon, 

759, See. It is brought to light by revela¬ 
tion, ibid. 

jfimd, its modes, 125. § 3. 

Space, its idea got iy fight and touch, 86. § 2. 
its modifications, 'Ibid. § 4. 

Not body, 89. § 11, 12. 

Its parts infeparable, 90. § 12. 

Immoveable, ibid. § 14. 

Whether body, or ipirir, ibid. §16. 

Whether fubftaivcc, or accident, 91. $ 17. 

Infinite, 92. § 2-1. p. 1 16. §4. 

Ideas of fpace and body diftin£t, 94. §24, 25. 

Confidercd as a folid, 111. §11. 

Hard to conceive any real being void of fpace, 

HI. v r _ __ 

jSpecies why changing one fimple idea of the Ideas of ijpirit and"’body compared, 181. §30. 

complex one is thought to change the fpe- The exi(fence of fpirits, as eafy to be admit- 

cies in modes but not iii fubflances, 31c. ted, as that of bodies, 780. § 28. 

§ 19. We have no idea, how fpirits communicate 

Of animals and vegetables, moldy diflinguifli- their thoughts, 183. §36. 

ed by figure, 279. §29, How far we are ignorant ofthe being, fpecies. 

Of other things, by colour, ibid. and properties of fpirits, 347. § 27. 

Made by the underilanding, for communica- The word, fpirit, does not neceflarrly denote 
tron, 27J. §9. immateriality, 478. 

No fpecies of mixed modes without a name. Spirits; the feripture fpeaks qf material fpirits, 

272. § II. ibid. 

Of fubflances, are determined by the nominal Stupidity , 77. §8. 
eflence, 270, &c. § 7, 8, 11, 13. p. 274. Subjlance ., 169. § 1. 

§ 13. No idea of it, 37. § 18. 

Not by fubftantial forms, 272. § 10. Not very knowable, ibid. 

Nor by the real eflence, 275. § s8. 277. §35. Our certainty, concerning fubflances, reaches 

Of fpirits, how diiliuguifbed, 272.- § if. but a little way, 354. §u, 12. p.369. §15. 

More fpecies of creatures above than below us, The confufed idea -offubftance in general, 

273. § 12. makes always a part of the eflence of the 

Of creatures vary gradual, ibid. § 12. fpecies of fubflances, 273. §21. 

What is neceflary to the making of fpecies, by In f ubflances, vve muft redlify the fignification 

real efTences, 274. §14, he. •of their names, by the things, more than 

■Of animals and plants, cannot be diflinguifh- jby definitions, 323. §24. 

ed by propagation, 276. § 23. Their ideas fingle, or c’olledlive, 85. § 6. 

Of animals and vegetables, 'diflinguifhed We have no diflind idea of fubftance, 91. 

principally by the ihape and figure; of §18, 19. 

other things, by the colour, 279. § 29. We have no idea of pure fubflance, 169. § 2. 

Of man, likewife, in part, 277. § 26. Our ideas of the forts of fubflances, 170. §3, 

jnftance, abbot of St. Martin, 278. 4, 6. 

Obferv- 
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not all to be known, 228.' § 9, 10. to the controvert, 516, &cT How the 

The pcrled ideas of fubftances, 171. § 7. dodrine of it is owned by him, 582, Sic. 

Three forts of ideas make our complex*one of Truth , what, 358, § 2. p. 359. § 5. p. 36s. §. 9. 

tub fiances, ibid. § 9. Of thought, 358. § 3.‘p. 361. § 9. 

buoftance, not diiearded by the effay. Of words, 358. § 3. 


p. 463. The author and ... 

Worcefter, agree in the notion VJ *. s , w . 

&c. Ho-,v tire mind forms the general idea In what it confifts, 


t it, 169. § 2. Metaphyfical, 231, § 2. 

i the bifhop of General", feldom apprehended, but in words, 

tion of it, 461, 361. § 10. 

/rn: - ...knf l 4 a a » , i'TfX,, ...» !«. — 


of it. 


- "»•“* --—j' 59 * § 5. 

, -rThe author makes not the Love of it neceffary, 441. § r. 
being of it depend on the fancies of men, How we may know we love it, ibid. 

466, &c. Idea of it obfeure, 477, &c. The The author’s profefled concern for it, 624. 

author’s principles confift with the certainty 

1 I*. *. A-vr. .0* rt a .. . u. . nT^ 1. _ . . 1 ? ‘ 1 I tf r 




V 


Subtik y, %Mhmue. .J, ... ...JH ... 8 . .. 

Sttcteffxn, an idea got'chiefly, from the train of n rea,lt y> ^ 5*3 *' 

our ideas,,62, § 9- p. 97. § 6. ? ha V n 1 ‘? con, “ on ^pplicatio 


§ 54, OCC* 

Viriiu> what in reality, 25. § 18. f. 

Whflf in ife rAmmnn OimaI (OAti/M-, rt t K •» 


II. 


Which train is the meafure'of it, 99. * . h P^le, under a bare poftbilrty oi a fu- 

Smmtn benuia, wherein it confifts, 1J3, \ 54. arc ** # § 7 °- 0 

- " «cies, though but one, 268. How taken, 25 § 17, ,8. 


Sun t the name of a fpecie?,. though butane, 268. , r Hew taken, 25. § 17, 18. 

§ 3 . 5 ^ m wrong meaiures or good, 455, § 16* 

no help to reading, 4*3. * 4, what, r 33 § 5 , 6. " * 

The ufe of ffogilm, ibid. f V ' a dark 1-0001, 83. ^ *?’ 


.iiconveniencies of fylloiiifm,. ibid, When rightly ufed, 2. §5.' 

Of no ufe in probabilities, 429. § 5, 1 hree %* s ot Perception in the underftanding, 

Helps not to new difeoveries, ibid.'§ 6. § 5 v . • ; 

Or the improvement of our knowledge, 430; ^iy paOivc .n the reception of Ample 
& icHMS* 52* y ^5" * 

Whether, in fyllogife, the middle terms may alone determines the will to a new ac- 

not be better placed!.420. & 8 . Uoa ? * 4 *« § 2 9 > 3 -*» 33 * &c - 

* Whjr it determines the will, 144. § 36, 37. 

Caufes of it, 154, § 57, & c . 
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Unity, an idea, both of ten fat ion and reflection, 
6 k §7. 


, their modes, 03. S'c. S«#ftcd by every thing, m. Jr. 

1 Tejlhnony, how it leflims its force, 4 M fso. ‘ S ^T o g ° S ’, 2 5 1 • § 1 r - 

mtinkinv 196 ■ ■ U mva J ais '> how made, 8l. § a, 

Modes of thinking, ibid. § 1. p. I27 . § 2 . Fd ‘! ion > £ hac > * 33 - S 5 - P- 136- § ^ 5 - 
**-• .. ’ way of thinking, 359. | 4. Bettcrjcnown by reflection, than words, 141, 


i mmiiM r, 


S-I 


An operation of the foul, 46. ft of 
_Without memory, ufelefs, 48. § 15. 

'* 7*1 Wi a 1 I? !« 1 Q 


§ 3 °* 



Felmtary, what, p. 133, § 5, p. 135. $ u . p. 
140. § 28. 

W 

is, is, is not univerfally aflented to, 
5. § 4. 

Where and wjig^jog. § 8. 

s K 1 * ti .t. 


Mole, 


iilllfill B-m 
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Wboliy t%er than its parts, its ufe, 375. § 1 
Ahdi-part not innate ideas, 3]t. $ 6. 


.’?•• . determines the will, -ibid. § 29.. 

Often confounded With defire, ibid. § 30. 
pi i:; eon vert ant only about our own actions, ibid. 



33 - § 5 > F- x 35 - § l6 - P- * 4 r 


. fri' ■pp'fcifKpR'■ 


mwM- 


. • | fi Terminates in them, 146. 1 40. 

k !• 1$ determined by the greateft, prefent, remove 


Are 


words, where they arc doubtful, 324, § 25. 
*e to be ufed, conftandy m the fame fenfe. 


325. § 26. 

Or elfe to be explained, where the context de- 
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able uneafintfs, ibi 
Wit 'm& Judgment) wherein different., 79. §- 2. 
Words) an ill ufe of words, one great hindrance 
of knowledge, 349. § 30. 

Abufe of words, 303. 

Sects introduce words without fighlficaticn, 
ibid» § 2* 

The fchools have coined multitudes of infig- 
nificant words, . bid. § 2. 

And rendered others o.bfcure, 305, § 6. 

Often ufed without figmficat.ioV 303. •§ 3. 

And why,, 304. § 5. 

Inconftancy in their ufe, an abufe of words, 
ibid. §*5. 

Qbfcunty, an abufe of words, 305. § 6. 

Taking them for things, in abufe of words, 
307. § .14* *5* 

Who mo ft liable to this abufe of words, ibid. 

“ Of words is a caufe of obftinacy in 
' ' * 16. ' 


term ines' it not, lb, § 27 , 


How made general, !243>r§ 3* 

Signifying infenilble things, derived from names 
of fenfible ideas, ib. §5.. 

Have no-natural fignificavion, 245, § i r 

But by irnpofition, 247. § 8. 

Stand immediately for the ideas of the fpeakcr, 
245, § -1, ?, 3. 

Yet with a double reference. 

1, To the ideas, ia the hearer’s mind, 246, 

• &c. § 4* . . . , 

2. To the reality of things, ib. § 5. 

Apt, by cuftorn, to excite ideas, 247-. § 6 . 

Often ufed without iigniiication, ih- § 7. 

Moft general, 245. 4 u 

Why feme words of one language cannot be 
tran flated into thofe of another, 264. § 8. 

Why 1 have been fo largcon words, 267, 
§ 16. 

New words, or in new Bonifications, are am- 




Makirir; them ifand for real dfences, which we tioufly to be ufed, 289. § 51. 

know not, is an abufe of words, ib. §17,18.. How thefe come to be authorized, 633, 634. 

The fopppfition of their certain, evident fig- Civil ufe of words, 293, § 3. 

U . A fS A It ^ h 1 4 A f £ sis* < 1 ft - * of wiirHu. ihi 
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nt Beat ion, an abufe of words, 322- §22, ' Philofophical ufe of words., ibid. 

Ufa of words is, I. To communicate ideas. Thefe very different, 29S. § 15, 

..I H 'Ca r»rt lrnr\\%r~ 
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2. With quicknefs. 3. To convey know¬ 
ledge, 312. § 23, 24. ‘ ■ , 

How they fail in aO thefe, 313. § 26, &r. 
How in fubftances, 314. § 32. 

How in modes and relations, ibid. § 33. 
Mifufe of words, a great caufe of error, 304, 

0/obftmacy, 304. | 5. . 

And of wrangling, 305. § 6. 


Mifs their end, when they excite not, m the 
hearer, the Brme idea, as in the mind of the 
fpeakcr, 293. § 4. 

What words are moft doubtful, and why, ibid. 

§ S , 

What .unintelligible, ibid. 

Are fitted to the ufe of common life, 293. § 2 * 
Not tranflatable, 264^ § 8. 

%r " not an innate idea, 32. § 7. 
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End of the FIRST V O L U M E. 
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